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MT  OWN  LIFE. 


It  lis  difiletilt  fbr  a  man  to  speak  loi^  i^  hiinself 
tiriihoat  Tanfty;  therefcne  1  shall  be  diort.  It  may 
be  thonght  an  instance  of  vanity  tiiat  1  pretend  at  all 
to  write  my  life ;  but  tins  narratire  shall  contain  little 
inOiEe  than,  the  histohy  of  my  writings ;  as,  indeed, 
almost  ail  my  life  has  been  spent  in  Uteiary  pursuits 
and  occupations.  The  first  success  of  most  of  my 
writings  was  not  such  as  to  be  an  object  of  vanity; 

t  was  born  the  twenty-sizth  of  April,  1711,  old 
style,  at  B&iimrgh.  t  was  of  a  good  family,  both 
by  fkther  and  mother:  my  fiitiier*8  family  is  a  branch 
of  the  eari  of  Home's,  or  Home's;  and  my  ancestors 
had  been  proprietors  of  the  estate  which  my  l»rother 
^possesses,  for  several  genemtions.  My  mother  was 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  president  of  the  col* 
fege  t^  justice ;  the  title  of  Lord  Halkert<m  came  by 
aiK^eession  to  her  teother 
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My  family,  however,  was  not  rich ;  and  being  my- 
self a  younger  brother,  my  patrimony,  according  to 
the  mode  of  my  country,  was  of  course  very  slender. 
My  father,  who  passed  for  a  man  of  parts,  died  when 
I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me,  with  an  elder  brother  and 
a  sister,  under  the  care  of  our  mother,  a  woman  of 
singular  merit,  who,  though  young  and  handsome, 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  rearing  and  educating 
of  her  children.  I  passed  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  education  with  success,  and  was  sei2sed  very  early 
with  a  passion  for  literature,  which  has  been  the  ruling 
passion  of  my  life,  and  the  great  source  of  my  enjoy- 
ments. My  studious  disposition,  my  sobriety,  and  my 
industry,  gave  my  £amiily  a  notion  that  the  law  was  a 
proper  profession  for  me ;  but  I  found  an  insurmount- 
able aversion  to  every  thing  but  the  pursuits  of  phi- 
losophy and  general,  learning ;  and  while  they  fancied 
I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Viigil 
were  the  authors  which  I  was  secretly  devouring. 

My  very  slender  fortune,  however,  being  unsuitable 
to  this  plan  of  life,  and  my  health  being  a  little  broken 
by  my  ardent  application,  I  was  tempted,  or  rather 
forced,  to  make  a  very  feeble  trial  for  entering  into  a 
more. active  scene  of  life.  In  1734, 1  went  to  Bristol, 
with  some  recommendations  to  several  eminent  mer- 
chants ;  but  in  a  few  months  found  that  scene  totally 
unsuitable  to  me.  I  went  over  to  France,  with  a  view 
of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat;  and  I 
there  laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and 
successfully  pursued.  I  resolved  to  make  a  very  rigid 
frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortune,  to  maintain 
unimpaired  my  independency,  and  to  regard  every 
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object  as  cmilemptible,  eatcept  the  improf^emMH  of 
my  talents  in  literature. 

Dating  my  retreat  in  France,  first  at  Rheims,  but 
chiefly  at  La  fleche,  in  Ahjou,  I  composed  my  Trea* 
tise  of  Human  Nature.  After  passing  three  years  Tsay 
agreeably  in  that  country,  I  came  over  to  London  in 
1T37.  In  the  end  of  1738, 1  published  my  Treatise, 
and  immediately  went  down  to  my  mother  and  my 
.brother,  who  lived  at  his  country  house,  and  was 
employing  himself  very  judiciously  and  successfully 
in  the  improvement  of  his  foctmie. 

Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  than 
my  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  It  fell  d^d-bom 
from  tbe  pmss,  witlHmt  zeachiDg  such  distinction  as 
even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots.  But 
being  naturaBy  of  a  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper,  I 
very  soon  recovered  the  blow,  and  prosecuted  with 
great  ardor  my  studies  in  the  country.  In  1742,  I 
printed  at  Edinburgh  the  first  part  of  niy  Essays. 
The  work  was  favorably  received,  and  soon  make  me 
entirely  forget  my  former  disappbintment.  I  continued 
with  my  mother  and  brother  in  the  country,  and  in 
that  time  recovered  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  I  had  too  much  neglected  in  my 
early  youth. 

'  In  1745,  I  received  a  letter  firom  the  marquis  of 
Annandale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  live  with  him  in 
England;  I  found  also  that  the  friends  and  family 
tff  that  young  nobleman  wete  desirous  of  putting  him 
ander  my  care  and  direction,  for  the  state  of  his  mind 
and  health  required  it.  I  lived  with  him  a  twelve* 
moBth.    My  appointmmita  dusjbg  that  tune  made  a 
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cdtuMmMb  mtobsmatt  to  nqr  mm&  AhMm.  I  iimi$, 
received  an  invitation  from  Oencml  St.  Cl«ir  to  nUeni^ 
fajm  as  a  sd^rttaiy  to  Im  tixpoiil&onf  vAMi  mM  at 
first  meant  agaiiurt  Canada,  but  endad  in  m  incmskm 
on  the  eoast  of  Fiaaee.  Noxt  year,  to  wit,  1747^  I 
received  an  invitation  fipom  tiio  gsnunX  to  attend  him  in 
tba  same  statioa  in  hia  militttry^  ^nbaaajr  to  th9  coxatm 
cff  Tienna  and  Turin.  I  tfion  vnn  the  unKhim  of  an 
offieer,  and  was  introduced  at  these  eoarts  as  la4*de-* 
camp  to  the  general,  along  wkh  Sm  Hanf  Brskiao  aoi 
Captain  Grant,  now  Cboeml  Qrant.  Thoae  two  yearn 
were  ahnest  the  only  intennptiQEa  wfaieh  my  eCudiBS 
have  soeMred  dtoring  the  oouna  of  my  lifa:  I  passed 
them  agreeably,  and  in  good  conqAny ;  and  my  ap* 
pointments,  with;  my  fmgaHty,  had  made  me  mach  a 
fortune  which  I  called  indepsndeat,  though  mJosI  of 
my  friends  were  inclined  t6  smile  when  I  said  so  r  iit 
short,  I  was  now  master  of  neai  a  thouaswl  pounda 

I  had  alwa3rs  entertaiiied  a  notion,  that  my  waa^ 
of  success  in  pufabshii^  dm  Treatisa  of  Human  Ife« 
tore,  had  proceeded  moie'  fiem  the  maimer  than  tha 
matter,  and  #mt  i  had  bna  guilty  ef  a  very  uaoak 
indiscreti<m,  in*  going  to  dm  piess  too  eady«  I,  thcMH 
fbre,  cast  the  first  part  of  that  work  anew  in  dm 
Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  which  waa 
published  whfle  I  was  at  Turin.  Bat  Als  piece  waa 
at  first  little  more  sueeessful  tiamst  the  Treatise  of 
Human  Natiue.  On  my  return  fixna  Italy,  1  had 
the  mortification  to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment,  on 
account  of  Dr.  Mkidleton's  Fme  Inquiry,  while  my 
performance  was  entimly  overjooked  ami  ae^ectod 
A  nawedilkm,  whicb  had  bean  puUiyliiad  a£  Londm^ 
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Snob  k  the  £ir»  «£  vMad  tanpotyllHit  tiiMS  di»» 
afpoiatMpnfti  aariie  Ktde  ot  !»  faiyiwrioa^ijne.  I 
^mm  doi^  in  174%  sod  lived  twv  ypflm  -with  my 
l)K)tfaiv«t  fafli  ceutttq^  koMB^  iw  aqr  MtiMi  ww  bow 
dnd.  itlunieaBponddieatfeondpart^f  myEany, 
tiiiioii  I  odkd  BslitiaBl  SiMNNUMt,  and  dio  my  In- 
cpiiqr  MwenuBg  the  Fno^ke  of  Mi»el%  which  le 
eBOtbnt  past  of  wuf  Tsmtiie  ifaHt  I  maH  anew.  lb«»- 
-vhski,  my  bootodJBr,  A*  lEBn^  laftMud  me,  that  my 
ftaian  pqMiciajoaMi  ^  UBftttimata  Tiealiae> 

mw  liegkuinig  lo  h*  Ihe  gntjaet  ef  amiyaimtioii; 
that  the  aais  of  tbeoa  ms  fndaal^  iaemaaiDg,  and 
new  ediliooa  "wnpa  4aBBB]ided4  Jamrara  by  x«nr« 
aad  tif^  r^rewda  emMioat  twv  er  three  ia 
ft  y^oei;  ad  I  ftamd^  hy^DlK.  Waihartan^  niltegy  tiiat 
tiiBt  bepha  mam  begianieg  to  be  orteeBied  in  good 
cmnpuy*  fibw»iiei^ibaiiaad.aieaolartkiiyWfaiehI 
JBJMttbty  mniJBtained,  tteew  to  wply  io  any  boc^ ;  and 
bemg  veiy  m^db1»  ia  my  tenKper^  |  hava  eaaily 
piyaBiX  eieaa  ef  att  Ulamiy  Mpud^btea.  Theae 
ef  ftiranDg  sqniaianK  gave  am  eneoumga- 
auot^aa  I  inm  arec  mo^  di^peaart  to  see  the  farombia 
Ihiaii  anfitviirabiB  aide  eftUaga;  atomofmiad  whieh 
ii  ia  BUM  bog^pqp  to  poeana,  thaa  to  be  bom  to  «a 
eatoto  of  ten  tfaooaaad  a  yeav* 
:  In  1?<1^  liemovei  fiom^tha  eoanlry  to  the  town, 
the  t»Ba  aeeae  for  a  nupi  of  lattesL  Is  1762.vara 
fubliAaA  a&  Bfiahwgh,  whem  I  thaa  Itved,  my  Boliti- 
eal  DJaBemaafli  the  ealy  woidt  ef  toiae  that  ivaa  mo 
I  Qflk  tha  imt  pobKaatiapa.    ItiMtoi.wen  leeaiiad 
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at  London,  my  Inquiry  coQcemiiig  ib»'  Priiici}de»  of  * 
Morals ;  whtch,  in  my  own  opinimiy  (who  ought  not 
to  judge  on  that  aabjoist,)  is,  of  all  my  writings,  h» 
torieal,  philoaoidiicaly-or  literary,  incomparably  die  beat 
It  came  mmotioed  and  unobaerved  into  the  worlds 

In  1752,  the  Faculty  of  Adrocatee  ehoae  me  thefir 
libcarhm,  an  office  frmn  vhich  I  received  little  or  no 
wiolumenty  but  whidi  gave! me  ttie  .command  of  a 
laige  library.  I  ^n  formed  the  pkn  of  writing  the 
History  of  Enghmd ;  but.  beix^  frightened  ^with  the- 
noti<m  of  oontimting^  a  narrative  ducough  a  period  of 
aeventeen  hundred  years,  I  commenoed  with  the  aocee^ 
sion  of  .the  house  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when,  I  thou^t,' 
the  misrepresentations  of  faction  began  chiefly  to  take 
place.  I  was,  I  own,  sangmne  in  my  expeetationa 
of  the  success  of  this  work.  I  thought  that  I  was. 
the  only  histarien  that  had  at  once  h^leeted  present 
power,  int«est,  and  audiCMrity,  abd  the  cry  of  popular 
prejudices ;  and  as  the  subject  was  sqited  to  evory 
capacity,  I  expected  propcHrtional  applanse.  But  misar* 
able  was  my  disappointment ;  I  was  assayed  by  oa6' 
cxj  of  reproach,  disapprobatioii,  and  even  detestati^ ; 
English,  Scotch,  ami  Irish,  whig  and  tory ,  chmchsum 
and  sectary,  fre^fadnker  and  mligionist,  patriot  airf 
courtier,  united  in  their  rage  .agakiat  the  man-  who 
had  presiy^ed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  die  fate  of 
Charles  Ljand  the  earl  of  Strafford;  and  after  tiie 
&st  ebullitions  <rf  their  fury  ware  over,  what  waa 
stUl  m<m  mortifying,  the  book  seeined  to  sink  into 
eblivixm.  TSx.  Millar  told  me  that  in  a  twdremonA 
KesoldcmlyliMtyv&vecapiaajQfit    I  aewe^y,  iadaad^ 
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NMNif  tm0  maL  HI  die  tfiree  kmgdamBf  conridMvuto  ^ 
fiHr^mdc^^T  letters,  that  eouM  enduire  the  book.    I 
must  only  except  the  primate  of  England,  Dr.  Her* 
riBg,  and  the  primate  of  Iieland,  Dr.  Stone,  whkh^ 
seem  two  odd  exceptions.     These  d^hified  prelates 
separately  seat  me  messages  not  to  be  diseomraged. 
I    I  was,  howeiFer,  I  c<m&8ff,  discouraged ;  and  had 
not  the  war  been  at  that  time  breaking  ont  between 
F^rance  and  England,  I  had  certainly  retired  to  some 
j^Tineial  town  of  ibe  fdmier  kingdom,  have  changed 
my  name,  and  ner^  more  have  returned  to  my  natire 
country.    But  as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practiear 
bfo,  and  the  gabeeqnrait  Tdame  was   considenMy 
lidtraneed,  I  resolved  to  pick  up  courage  imd  to  per- 
seveie. 

In  tim  interval,  I  puUidied,  at  London^  my  Natural 
History  of  Religion,  along  with  some  other  small 
pieces.  Its  public  enjry  was  rather  obscure,  except 
oahf  tibil  Dr.  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  agaimt  it,  with 
all  tfie  ittib^fal  petulance,  arrogance,  and  scumlity, 
whieh  distinguish  the  Warburtonian  school.  This 
paaqMet  ^ve  me  some  consolation  for  the  other- 
wise'ilsrtbffermt  reception  of  my  perfi^miinoe. 

In  17M,  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  first  To3ume, 
was  pubMshed  the  second  volume  of  my  history, 
containing  the  period  from  the  death  of  CSiarles  I. 
till  the  revolution.  Thk  pedbrmance  happened  to 
give  less  disi^easure  to  the  whigs,  and  was  better 
reeeived.  It  not  xxaij  rose  itself,^  but  helped  to  buoy 
up  its  unibrtmiate  brother. 

But  tiiou|^  I  had  been  teu^ht  by  experience  that 
die  whig  ftstywerein  possession  of  bintowiag  all 
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fhom^  UA  kk  tile  ttat#.  mi  ktd  Utewtwre^  I 
Uttle  ificiinfld  to  yield  to  timv  ttBinelepi^  ofamor^  tM 
m  above  a  iumdarad  ^temlioiti,  ^Aiek  fwthar  «t«df^ 
%0ad]]ig,  or  lefleeiioii  eiKg««[e4  me  le  mflike  ia  ^ 
mgn»  of  the  two  fioit  Stuarts,  I  bA¥e  made  all  ^ 
them  ffivariablf  to-  thi»  torf  Mle^  It  is  ridtoiloiie  i% 
Qoaskler  the  EiB^^A  eoMtilvtiDa  hetee  dial  perfMl 
ee  a  legubr  i^aa  of  libertjr. 

bi  1769i,  I  pnUisheil  wf  history  of  the  boiiie  ^ 
Tttdffl?.  The^  eboDor  agaiiisl  thia  peifonmMe  iraO' 
almosi  efoai  to  that  a^dnst  tha  hjeicnry  o^  the  two 
fiiet  Stuarts.  The  reiga  of  Blieaheth.  was  partieiibuiy 
obfioadoQa  But  I  was  now  eslleue  egan^t  the  im^ 
piessioas  of  publie  &»lly^  asd  eontimied  wry  peaeeeUj 
and  contentedly,  in  my  retreat  at  Edinburgh,  to  Siueh,, 
IB  two  v<4umes^  the  more  early  part  ef  tiss  Suglish 
history,  which  I  gaire  to  the.publie  in  1761^  with 
tolerable,  end  but  tolenMe,  suecess. 

But,  ttotwitiistmiding  this  viiiety  of  wiads  end 
seasMms^  to  which  my  wxilinge  had  been  exposed^  they 
iMid  still  been  making  sueb  admmces,  that  the  eepfir 
money  given  me  by  the  beokseHeia  wuch  emeeded  awy 
thing* fotmeriy  known  is  England;  I  waahffceaae  nH 
only  independent,  but  opulent.  I  retired  to  my  nat^e 
couatry  of  Scotland,  determined  never  nfeose  te  set  say 
foot  out  of  it ;  U2d  retaining  the  satisfaction  of  never 
having  preferred  a  ceqpiest  to  one  great  maa^  or  even 
making  advances  of  friendship  to  any  o(  them.  Ab  I 
was  now  tiimed  of  fifty,  I  thought  of  passing  aU  dibe 
rest  of  my  life  in  this  philosophical  manner ;  wb^n  I 
leeeived,  ia  17«3,  an  invitatiefi  from  the  earl  of  Bert- 
finds  witb  whom  I  was  ut  in  the  least  aoquaialed,  ti. 
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^flp  Ui  MwLiii  tprglarii,  wifliai 
fBd of  boing tpppinted a>q>etiay  to  tkeembiussf ;  wut^ 
'm,  Ike  meaa  vbikv  ^  performiog  thib  fimetUHw  €< 
thai  ofiK  'Bus  <MfiBtt  ho^P#v«r  iftvitiig,  I  U  fiiH' 
dpdtutoct;  both  becsuie  Imm  sduelml  to  bagiti  cotf 
mBOmm  wiib  tin  great,  toA  beeaiw  1  wea  efiaid  tiMt 
tha  HBtrSitiM  attd  gsf  eto^Miiy  of  Am  ^ould  pfove 
diMgneable  to  a  pefsoa  ef  jBjrago  ani  Imaaor;  bM 
OR  bb  toddiq^  leiMHing  the  iotilHtioii,  I  aeeq)ted  of 
ik'  I  Iwire' ewry  leaaon,  bofli irf jjeowiie aad  iateieet^ 
to  think  mindf  jhapiqir  ia  aqr  eoaneolioiiB  vith  tbiul 
aa  will  aa  aftmrarda  ^vtttk  bia  btother, 
QofSMy* 

Tfaaaa  iv4mi  bam  jm  laaii  tbe  atOMige  adteta  of 
vill  never  idomme^io  saeeplieai  I  met  witb  at 
,  Aom  men  and  voaen  c^  att  mnha  aad  rtationat 
'Nm  mom  I  maBad  fiimiL  tteir  eaeemra  civilitiea,  tl^' 
mom  I  vfms  loaded  with  ihtftv  Tbare  iay  hpwe¥eri 
a.mal.mliatetian  m  liraig  at  ftaisi  from  tbe  gmat 
iMBiliar  of  aeaaaUe,  knowing,  and  B^lite  ccmipany 
wklrwhiait  that  eky  abomicla  above  att  pSaces  in  the 
aaaeiTaa     I  lh<mght  onoa  ef  mttUDg  tiiem  for  life^ 

I  was  appomtod  se^wlanr  to  the  embaaay;  and,  in 
nmam»t  17€i(,  Lead  Hertferdleft  ma»  biing  iQipointed 
load  liealmiasit  of  Imland.  I  waae^of 6  d'affaima  till 
Hm  arnfal  of  tbe  duke^of  K]ehBaK>ad>  towarda  the  end 
of  the  yoGur.  In  the  beginumf  of  1746, 1  left  Fari% 
and  BMt  ammner  wem  to  Ediobwgb,  with  the  aamo 
▼iew  as  fonnerly,  of  burying  myaelf  in  f  philosophieal 
tsibsmt^  I  mtwmed  to  that  j^aee,  jaot^  richer,  but  with 
aaadiisjoora  money,  and  a  muoh  toger  mcome,.by 
iiif  IiaiillMtSHNl'tii^&Jvi^^  a«d 
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dcioe,  as  I  had  formeriy  wmie  an  experanoat  of  a 
eiwipeteney.  Bat  in  IT^,  I  leeeived  from  Mr*  Gmftp 
WBLj  aa  invitalioii  to  be  tuideiHiecRrtary;  m^  tiui 
in^tation,  b^h  tiie  cfaaiacler  of  tlia  pcc80&,:aiid  mf 
e<mneHDtM»i8  with  hotd  Herdbid,  pieranled  laa  fiEoai 
deciioJDg.  I  returned  to  Bdiabcugfain  1769^  rmrf  «!»• 
Itot,  (fo^I  posaened  a  reiReiuie  of  om  Aooaatid  ponmAi 
a  yew,)  healthy,  and  thoujg^  somewhat  s^ridceQ  ki 
years,  with  the  prospeet  of  enjoyii^  Imag  my  eaae^ 
a&d  of  seeing  the  inciesie  of  my  fepntetiDii. 

In  quring,  1770,  I  was  struck  with  a  disoidalr  m 
my  bowels,  which  at  fir^  gave  me  no  akrm,  bat  tea 
since,  as  I  apprehend  it,  beeome  mortal  and  inranble. 
I  now  reekcm  upon  a  speedy  dissohition.  I  have  m§* 
fered  vary  little  pain  from  my  disoider;«and  what  m 
more  strange,  have,  notwfthstandiag  the  great  dedme 
of  my  person,  never  silfi^f^  a  mc^ent^  abatemra^ 
of  my  spirits ;  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  a  period 
of  my  life  which  I  ^onld  most  choose  to  pus  cmr 
aigiain,  I  might  be  tempted  to  pmnt  to  this  later  pmod. 
I  possess  the  same  ardor  m  ev«r]n]!^tudy,.and  the  saats 
gayety  in  company.  I  eonsMer,  besides,  that  a  man 
of  sixty^five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  ai 
mfirmities ;  and  though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my 
literary  reputation's  teeaking  out  at  last  with  addi 
tional  lustre,  I  know  that  I  could  have  but  few  3rears 
to  iBnjoy  it.  It  is  difficult^  to  be  more  detached  tmm 
life  than  I  afti  at  present. 

To  conclude  historically  with  my  own  eharaeter: 
I  am,  or  rather  was,  (for  tfiat  is  the  style  I  must  now 
use  in  speaking  of  myself,  which  imboldeitt  mft  dia 
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to  Mf^fk  my  MutmMts ;)  I  was,  I  ny,  a  aaa  of 
AUd  ij^iq^ontioii,  of  command  of  tempar,.of  an  <^ieii, 
mciMif  mid  oheeifiil  humor,  capaUe  of  attachment,  b«t' 
iiule  joaceptiUfi  of  onmity^  and  of  great  modeiatiea 
in  all  my  paaaions.  .  Even  my  love  of  literary  fiune, 
my  ruling  passicm,  neyer  soured  my  tempei^  notwith* 
attrnwitny  my  fiiaqneni  diaapix»nttti^st&  My  eompany 
wm  iM>t  imaoeep^le  to  the  young  and  eaideaa,  aa 
vdl  astotbe  stnflioiu^  and^titexary;  and  as  I  took  a 
particular  pleomie  in  the  company  of  modest  women, 
I  had  no  nascm  to  he  displeased  with  the  reoqption  I 
met'with  from  &em.  In  a  word,  though  most  men, 
mBBfmae  mmxmn^  have  feond  reason  to  cem'plain  of 
Gfl^uany,  I  neiv^sr  was  tooehed,  or  even  atttudced,  hy 
Iser  Meful  tooth;  and  thoi^h  I  wantonly  e^xiMd 
myadf  to  the  n^e  of  both  civil  and  religious  faetiona, 
&ey  senaaed  to  be  tUsazmed  in  my  behalf  of  th^ 
wonted  fury.  My  friends  nevw  had  occasion  to 
ymdieate  any  one  cireiuBStance  of  my  character  and 
•Gndaet ;  not  hut  that  tiie  zealots^  we  may  well  si^i- 
pose,  wmdd  haire  been  glad  to  inrsnt  and  propagate 
any^  8K»ry  to  my  dissdiraiitage,  bat  they  could  never 
i»l  any  which  they  thought  would  wear  die  face 
ef  V^^^ti^y-  1  cannot  say  th^re  is  no  Tanity  in 
making  tUs  fun^id  on^ion  of  myself,  but  I  hope  it 
is  not  a  msa^»laced  (me ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fisef 
viadi  »  easily  deafced  imd  ascertained. 
April  l%im. 

no.  I.  6        , 
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lATTfiSt  FBQM  ADAM  9MITQ, UU  a  TO  WII44AH> 
aTBAfiANf  SIBQ. 

Kirkaldy,  Fifeshxre,  TXor^  ^,  1776.  * 


Jm  is  -vriUi  a  nrnk^  titoagh  ft  mef  wtiamholf 
ya»j  that  i«it  dowft  to  giw  jmi  sdme  aecoant  of  dB» 
bebttviorofoiff  late  eKeeBeat  firiendv  Ife  Kftfis^  iiimB9^ 
hk  last  iltenwi 

Tbrn^f  m  Im  ixm»  jtasigmmt,  hot  dmmm  wM 
OMBUftl  aoi  iQeanbUi  y«t  ba  allowed  «luins^.  to  te 
piav«iliBd'iipD%  bip  tbar  e&tiaaty  of  fan.  fiieoifj.  to.  H^ 
what  might  be  iSm  effeottt  of  a  Ing  lonmcr^^  Jl  &ir 
dajm  befoie  hd  set  oul^  he  wrotst  thai  aocoiml  ^  him 
Qira  life,  vhieii,  to^tii^r  wilih  Us  other  je^em^  im 
boa  left  to  3roar  earei  My  aoeoimt,  ther^biB,  ahott 
h^m  -miaan  his  enda 

He  ait  0Bt  for  LoikUmi  immwtds  iim  ^aoA  of  April, 
«|d  at  MoipBiA  met  isdtfa  Mr.  Jokct  Hoaae  and  myaol!^ 
iriu»  had  botte  come  down^iraiaL^  te 

see  hkoj  espeotiHg  to  have  Ibond  him  at  Edtnbaxi^r 
lb.  Home  tef^vumA  vriih  htm,  and  i^ti^ded  hisa 
durmg  ^B  whole  of  Ms  stay  in  England,  with  tBdjt- 
euro  and  attention  inhieh  rnigtut  be  expeoited  fiom  « 
ampler  so  pecfeetly  frieudiy  and  a&elioBale.  As  £ 
had  written  to  mf.  ma&er  liiat  die  might  mxpect.mit 
in  Scotland,  I  was  under  the  necessity  <tf  coatiiiuing 
my  journey.  His  disease  seemed  to  yield  to  exercise 
and  chsmge  of  airj^and  when  be  arrived  in  London, 
he  was  a|q»rently  in  much  better  health  than  wbea 
hB  ifift  Edinburgh.    He  was  advised  to  go  to  Batfav 
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t0  drink  tb«  wttta8»  whacb  aipenraA  lot  «mm  lint  to 
bave  sa  'good  w  ^eoi  up^a  himi.tfiat  evem  k«  kSn^^ 
81^  begm  t0  e9i0YUao^  ^rtxal  ht  vms  not  ofl  lo  cU^ 
1^  better  opiaioa  of  bis  owa  bMUb.  Si»  eympKHM^ 
how^er^  aooa  zttiiraed  wUb  tfaeif  uflid  yioknc^; 
and  fsQin  that  mcixieiil;  he  ga;f»  vy  etl  <hffn§hto  of 
VMaverjFi  biH  fubisitted  with  Ihe-itiaost  cha»tnlnm§, 
aid.  tbe^  i«0Bt  pmfect  owiffMi^eMy  and  xeaigMltQai*. 
l^poa  boa'  laHim  to  Bdmboq^t  Iboiin^  ha  foood  hiafti' 
aelf  mofik  waakei,  yat  Ua  ebeeifidoaia  Mvar  abaladt 
and  ba  castiauAd  ta  div#it  huMelf,  at  uaiad,  vith 
Qlfraqiiog  bia  aw»  votks  Unr  a  oar  aditifcm,  wilk 
reading  bwoka  oft  aviiMnaal,  iritk  tbe  eonveraaliaa 
of  bji  6zwd#;  md^aanietJiiMaijetbeeRreaiflg^w^ 
lai^tf  ait  biafavoiile  gma  ot  vbiel.  Bis  chaarfftlaMi: 
waa  «a  gmut^  and  hja  ceovaiaatJieiiaQd  mmiapiaatits  nga. 
so  nwcb  iOf  tb^ii  naoal  atmia,  tb^  noiwitfaataodiots 
aU  bad  apaptoms,  mmy  peo^  oeidd  not  balioTa  br 
^mtsdjriug.  <<l shaU  teU your  fiia»d»  Ck>leael EdiMo* 
ateiia>"  said  Jk.  Daadaa,  to  him  one  diay,  '<^t  I: 
I^t  yoa  much  b^to^i  i»d  in  a  fair  vay  of  leeorery." 
'fDoGtaS}**  said  be«  ''«i  I  beliffre^  y««  voold  oat 
ohoesa  to  tdi  any  thing  but  the  mth,  y^si  had  better 
taU  hha  that  I  am  dykig  as  iaU  m  wsy  miwmm^  if  I 
have  a^y,  eoold  wish,  aad  m  eaoly  aad  eheerfidy  m 
my  best  6ia»da  eoald  daaiici^"  Goloael:  Etooaalsna 
aoofi  afterwards  caHie  to  see  him,  and  take  lesrs  el 
him;  and  oa  bia  iv!ay  home  be  aeald  net  forbear 
writing  him  a  letter,  Iriddiag  him  once  mora  as  eter-^ 
oal  adieu,  and  applying  to  hisci,  aa  to  a  ^ifimg  maoy 
the  beautifol  Ftencb  veraes  iii  w^kdi  the  ebbe  Chao^ 
lieai  in  exgeatatioA  of  bia  own.  diithi  laMPrta  hiir 
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xn  jjer&tm,  w^om  vol  adam  »KmL- 

tcppieodbmg  j^epanklion  from  his  friend  the  maiqnit- 
da  la  Fare.  Mr.  Hume's  magnaniifttty  and  finnhese 
wate  sueh,  that  his  most  affectionate  friends  knew 
that  they  hazarded  nothing  in  talking  or  writing  to 
bun  as  to  a  dying  man,  and  that  so  far  from  being 
hurt  by  diis  frankness,  he  was  rather  pleased  and: 
flattered  by  it.  I  happened  to  oome  into  his  roodci 
"wiiile  he  was  readm'g  this  letter,  which  he  had  jwH 
received,  and  whidi  he  immediately  showed  me.  I 
told  him,  that  though  I  was  seiusible  how  very  muoh 
he  was  weak^ied,  and  that  appearances  were  in  many 
respects  very  bad,  yet  his  cheerfulness  was  still  so 
great,  the  spirit  of  Kfe  seemed  still  to  be  so  very 
slarong  in  him,  that  I  could  not  help  entertaining  some 
fhiat  hopes.  He  answ^ed,  "  Tour  hopes  are  ground^ 
lese.  An  habitual  diarrhcea  of  nu^e  than  a  year's 
standing,  would  be  a  very  bad  dis^ise  at  any  age ;  at 
my  a^  it  is  a  m(»rtfld  one.  When  I  lie  down  in  the 
evening,  I  feel  myself  weaker  than  when  I  rose  in 
the  momiag ;  and  when  I  rise^in  the  morning,  weaker 
than  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening.  I  am  sensible/ 
berides,  -that  some  of  my  vitd  parts  are  affected,  so 
that  I  must  soon  die."  ^*  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  it  must  be 
so,  you  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  all  your 
friends,  your  brother's  family  in  particular,  in  great 
{nrosperity."  He  said  that  he  felt  that  satisfaction  so 
sensibly,  that  when  he  was  read^ig,  a  few  days  be« 
fore,  Luckn'i^  Dialogues  of  the  l>ead,  among  all  the 
eltcuses  which  are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering 
readily  into  his  boat,  he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted 
him:  he  had  no  house  to  finish,  he  had  no  daught^ 
♦*>  provule  fwr  he  had  no  enemies  upon  whixn  lie 
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^nibod  to  l«mnge  himsdtf.  *^1  coxM  not  w«ll' 
agisfr/'  said  be,  '*ir&it  cocuie  I  could  make  to  Cbmtoa 
in  «[der  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have^ne  emrj 
tfakig  of  ccmsequetoce  whicb  I  ever  meant  to  do;  and 
I  could  at  nrthne  espect  to  leave  my  relations  and 
Aieads  in  a  better  situation  than  that  in  whi<^  I  am 
now  likely  to  leave  them :  I,  Uterefore,  Jiave  ail  reason 
to  £e  c<»iteiited."  He  then  diverted  himself  vidi  in* 
venting  aeveral  jocnbr  excose?,  which  he  supposed  he 
might  make  to  Charon^  and  with  iimigining  the  very  • 
snriy  answers  which  it  might  suit  the  charactw  of 
QiBron  to  return  to  them.  <<Upon  further  considetiu 
tion/^  said  he,  "I  diought  I  might  say  to  him,  ^Good 
Gharon,  I  have  been  correcting  my  works  for  a  new 
edition.  Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  I  may  see 
how  the  public  receives  the  alterations.'  But  Charon 
would  spswer^  'When  you  have  seen  the  effeet  of 
these,  you  will  be  for  making  other  alterations.  Thore 
wiH  be  no  end  of  such  exetees;  so,  honest  firiend, 
(tooe  step  into  the  boat.'  But  I  might  still  ufge, 
rHave  a  littfe  patience,  good  Charon:  I  have  been 
endaavcffitig  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  I  live 
a:  &w  years  longer,  I  may  have  the  saCi^us^m  of 
aeeing  the  downfall  of  some  of  the  jaoTailing  systems 
of  superstition.'  Ait  Charon  would  dien  lose  all 
temper  and  decency.  <  You  loitering  rc^e,  that  wiH 
not  -hai^en  these  many  hundred  years.  Do  you  fancy 
I  wSl  graz^  you  a  lease  for  so  long  a  term?  Get  into 
the  boat  this  instant,  y&ix  lazy,  loilering  rogue.' " 
.  But,  th<mgh  Mr.  Hume  idways  talked  of  his  ap- 
protebing  diaR>lution  with  great  che^:i!ilness,  he  nev» 
iiscfed  to  maka  any  pande  of  hie  magmoimily.  Hs^ 
6* 
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SMMPer  imBO^whi  Ae  mbjeet  bat^  irim  die  ciiiWMB 
m^Aosi  natundiy  led  to  il^  and  ieret  cbrelt  iMfgier 
tqwn  it  thioi  tiio  ciaum  of  thacoixrecistion  haiqMiiei 
to  leqfure;  il  iras  a  sulijcct  ladBad  vltteli  oecuzmd 
pvetty  fireqiMntly,  i&  comaeqpmioe  of  ihQ  in^piiries 
irinch  his  friends,  -wte  came  to  see  hlnii  hBJbmHf 
tmis  eooGenuBg  the  eliite  of  Jae  faeaM.  *EW  cwk 
T^nation  which  I  mmtiofiad  aboT6,  and  wUdik  passed 
oa  Timrsday  Iha  «^[hifa  of  icugiisl,  was  the  lasl^ 
69»qpt  one,  Aat  I  ever  had  villi  him.  He  had  now 
beeonui  m  reiy  weak,  tltat  the  company  of  hie  most; 
intiEBale  inmda  fittigmd  him;  for  his  efaeerfidiMsa 
was  still  so  gieat,  hia  complaisaiHie  and  aociat  d£qx>» 
sstkoL  were  still  so  ^atiiey  that  when  any  friend  was 
with  him,  he  conid  not  help  talking  more,  and  witir 
greater  exertion,  than  sosted  Ae  weakness  of  his  body* 
At  his  own  desire^  tteicfoce,  I  agreed  to  tewre  Edmw 
burgh,  where  I  was  staying  partly  npon  his  acconnt) 
and  seturaBsd  to  my  moliicr's  honse  here  at  Kirkaldy|. 
upoij^  condition  that  he  woold  sbikI  for  me  wtenever 
he  widied  to  ase  me;  the  physieiaii  who  saw  him' 
nMSt  frequently,  De.  Hbok^  nndeitakipg,  in  Aft  ittmm 
thne,  to  wiifea  me  oooasioMliy  «n  aceonst  of  Ibo 
slate  of  hia  heaMt. 

On  the  twentyHMeond  of  Angnst,  the  doctor  wsota 
mm  the  foUowing  letlei:-»*- 

^Sioce  my  last,  Mc  Hume  has  passed  bk  tima 
pietty  eantfy  bnt  m  mxxch  weahes*  He  site  upy  goes 
down  stairs  enoe  a  dsry,^  and  amuses  himself  with 
leadii^,  \m  uiiam  sees  any  body.  Be  :$nda  Umi 
4ie  iwmfmwitiin  efiiia  jpoit 
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8iw  nbi  iseed  it,  Jsr  he  te  qvite  Sroer  fiom  anxiflly^ 
iiftpftdoM^  ^  knr  i^iiilg^  akid  primes  his  timo  Ymj* 
wen  iH^ith  t^  MuMBnoe  of  anmaiiig*  liofiksi**^ 


I  reeeiired,  die  day  after^  a  letter  fieat  lb 
bteself,  of  whkh  tbe  fbitowiag  ia«si  eatattt:^ 

"  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  nepliew's  hand 
in  vpliuii  to  you,  as  I  do  apt  pm  to-day. 

♦  •    .      •  •      .     •  « 

^^I  go  very  fast  ^decline,  and  last  night  had  a 
sstnafl  &veri  whipb  I  hioped  might  put  a  quicker  period 
to  thia  tcfdiow  iUl^^s;?;  but  unluckily  it  has,  in  a 
^eat  ms,Bfim%  gone  off.  I  caimot  submit  to  your 
^Q9ung  Qver  b^ie  on  my  acQouut,,  as  it  is  possible  for 
me  t05  see  you  so  snwiU.  a  part  of  tjhe  day  j  but  Dr. 
Hl^oan  better  inland  you  concerning  the  degree  of 
9tci9ng;](h  wlwh  m^y  fipm  tune  ta  time  remain  with 
igs^    A^v^  etc" 

TThree  Aays^  after,  1  teccAved  the  foBoiHng  tslfer 
from  Dr.  Black:— 

*  Edinburgh,  Ifondajr,  2S^  Angust,  1776. 

<«Teslerday,  thmt  t&m  o^bloek,  aftsomoon,  ISr*. 
Wmie  ^p»edfc  The  neasr  approa^  oi  hm  iesAk 
I^e6a^e  evident  in  Ae  nigiit  lMwe«  "nuirsday  and 
Friday,  wh^  faii^  diaease  b«caMM»  «ciMai;ve,  ud  acani 
iteOsemi  him  so  Biueh,  tikat  he  cmiUp  na  fenftot  mm 
eiit^lA  Had     P» :«otti^iiaA  is  the  tmLfadmOim 
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Mosihre,  and  free  from  much  pain  or  feelings  ai  dis- 
tress. He  never  dropped  the  smallest  expression  of 
iinpatienee ;  but  when  he  had  occatton  to  spenk  to 
the  people  about  him,  always  did  it  with  affection 
and  tenderness.  I  thought  it  improper  to  write  to 
bring  you  over,  especiaUy  as  I  heard  that  he  had 
dictated  a  letter  to  you,  desiring  you  not  to  come^ 
When  he  became  very  weak,  it  cost  him  an  effort  to 
speak;  and  he  died  in  such  a  happy  composure  of 
mind,*  that  nothing  could  exceed  it." 

Thus  died  our  most  excellent  and  never  to  be  for« 
gotten  friend;  concerning  whose  philosophical  opin- 
ions men  will,  no  doubt,  judge  variously,  every  one 
approving  or  condemning  them,  according  as  they 
happen  to  coincide  or  disagree  with  his  own;  but 
concerning  whose  character  and  conduct  there  can 
scarce  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  His  temper,  in- 
de**d,  seemed  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  such  an  expression,  than  that  perhaps  of 
any  other  man  I  have  ever  known.  Even  in  the 
lowest  state  of  his  fortune,  his  great  and  necessary 
frugality  never  hindered  him  from  exerciang,  upcm 
proper  occasions,  acts  both  of  charity  and  generosity* 
It  was  a  frugality  founded  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon 
the  love  of  independency.  The  extreme  gentleness 
of  his  nature  never  weakened  either  the  firmness  of 
his  inind  or  the  steadiness  of  his  resolutions.  His 
constant  pleasantry  was  the  genuine  effusion  of  good 
nature  and  good  humor,  tempered  with  delicacy  and 
modesty,  and  without  even  the  slightest  tincture  of 
malignity,  so  fraqnently  the  disagreeable  source  <rf 
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what  18  called  wit  in  other  men.  It  never  was  the 
jneaning  of  his  raillery  to  mortify ;  and  therefore,  far 
from  offending,  it  seldom  failed  to  please  and  delight, 
even  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  To  his 
friends,  who  were  frequently  the  objects  of  it,  there 
was  not  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his  great  and  amiable 
qualities  which  contributed  more  to  endear  his  con- 
versation. And  that  gayety  of  temper,  so  agreeable  in 
society,  but  which  is  so  often  accompanied  with  friv- 
olous and  superficisi  qualities,  was  in  him  certainly 
attended  with  the  most  severe  application,  the  most 
extensive  learning,  the  greatest  depth  of  thought,  and 
a  capacity  in  every  respect  the  most  comprehensive. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  considered  him,  both 
in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  as  approaching 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous 
man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  fiailty  will 
permit. 

I  ever  am^  dear  sir. 

Most  affectionaleiy  youns, 

ADAli  SMTTBL 
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TsB  eurioisttjr  etttettalned  hy  dl  chrilked  iuitioii8«  of  inqub 
ihg  into  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  their  ancestors,  com* 
moldy  excites  a  regret  that  the  history  of  remote  ages  should 
idways  be  so  much  mvoWed  in  obscurity,  uncertainty,  and 
eontrauiction.  Ingenious  men,  possessed  of  leisure,  are  apt  to 
push  their  researches  beyond  die  period  in  which  literary 
monuments  are  framed  or  preserved;  widiout  reflecting,  that 
tfie  history  <^  past  events  is  immediately  lost  or  disfigured 
when  intrusted  to  memory  and  oral  tradition,  and  that  the 
adventures  of  barbarous  nations,  even  if  they  were  recorded, 
could  afford  Httle  or  no  entertainment  to  men  bom  in  a 
more  cultivated  age.  The  convulsions  of  a  civilized  state 
usually  compose  3ie  most  instructive  and  most  intere8tinfl| 
part  of  its  lustory ;  but  ^  sudden,  violent,  and  unprepared 
revolutions  incident  to  barfoariibs,  are  so  much  guided  by 
caprice,  and  terminate  so  often  in  cruelty,  that  they  di^pst  us  by 
iSbt  uniformity  of  their  appearance ;  and  it  is  rather  fortunate 
ibr  letters  that  they  axi  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion.  ThA 
Mf  certain  meims  by  lirhich  nations  can  indulge  their  curiositj^ 
in  researdlies  concerning  their  remote  origin,  is  t6  consider 
file  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  neighboring  nations.  The 
Tables,  which  Utte  commonly  employed  to  supply  the  place  of 
true  history,  ought  entirely  to  be  disregarded;  Or  if  any 
exception  be  admitted  to  this  general  rule,  it  can  only  be  in 
%vor  of  the  ancient  Grecian  fictions,  which  are  so  celebrsted 
and  so  agreeable,  that  they  will  ever  be  the  objects  d  tl%e 
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ftttention  of  mankind.  Neglecting,  therefore,  all  traditions 
or  rather  tales,  concerning  the  more  eiprly  history  of  Britain, 
we  shall  only  consider  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  as  it  appeared 
to  the  Romans  on  their  invasion  of  this  country :  we  shall 
briefly  run  oyer  the  events  which  attended  the  conquest  made 
by  that  empire,  as  belonging  more  to  Roman  than  British 
story :'  we  shall  hasten  through  the  obscure  and  uninteresting 
period  of  Saxon  annals ;  and  shall  reserve  a  more  full  narra- 
tion for  those  times,  when  the  truth  is  both  so  well  ascertained, 
and  so  complete,  as  to  promise  entertainment  and  instructi<»i 
to  the  reader. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Celtse,  who  peopled  that 
island  from  the  neighboring  continent  Their  language  was 
the  same,  their  manners,  their  government,  their  superstition ; 
varied  only  by  those  small  dirorences  which  time  or  a  com- 
munication with  the  bordering  nations  must  necessarily  intro- 
duce. The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  especially  in  those  parts 
which  lie  contiguous  to  Italy,  had  acquired,  from  a  commerce 
with  their  souSiem  neighbors,  some  refinement  in  the  arts, 
which  gradually  diffused  themselves  northwards,  and  spread 
but  a  very  faint  light  over  this  island.  The  Greek  and  Bon>an 
navigators  or  merchants  (for  there  were  scarcely  any  other 
travellers  in  those  ages)  brought  back  the  most  shocking 
accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  which  they  magnifiedv 
as  usual,  in  order  to'excite  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen. 
The  south-east  parts,  however,  of  Britam  had  already,  before 
the  age  of  Csesar,  made  the  first  and  most  requisite  step 
towards  a  civil  settlement ;  and  the  Britons,  by  tillage  and 
agncuUure,  had  there  increased  to  a  great  multitude.*  The 
other  inhabitants  of  the  island  still  maintained  themselves  by 
pasture :  they  were  clothed  with  skins  of  beasts :  they  dwelt 
m  huts,  which  they  reared  in  the  forests  and  marshes,  with 
which  the  country  was  covered:  they  shifled  easily  their 
babitatioi),  when  actuated  either  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  or 
the  fear  of  an  enemy :  the  convenience  of  feeding  their  cattle 
was  even  a  sufRcient  motive  for  removing  their  seats :  and  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their  wants 
and  their  possessions  were  equally  scanty  and  limited. 

The  Bntons  were  divided  into  many  small  nations  or  tribes ; 
and  being  a  military  people,  whose  sole  prope:ny  was  Aeir 

•  Cesar,  lib.  iv. 
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tutxxnB  luoid  dieir  csrtlte^  it  wtm  nBpoMkfo.  aAer  dbe^  knJ 
acquired  a  lelidi  of  liberty,  tar  their  pmeea  cr  ciielbaBi  m 
establish  any  despotic  amlMifiiy  over  theoL  Their  ^pvo** 
meats,  though  raonaicfaical,*  weiefinee,  ae  wdi  wm  tlMse  of  :il 
the  Celtic  na^oos;  and  the  ccNmnon  people  aeem  evca  to  F 
enjoyed  more  liberty  among  tbnB,f  Ani  among  die 
of  Gkiul,!  ^^^^'^^^  whom  fliey  were  deacended*  Eadi 
divided  into  ftctiona  wkiiin  ifadf:'^  it 
jealousy  or  animosi^  aguut  the  aetgh 
while  the  arts  of  peace  were  yet  onknown,  van  were  t 
occupation,  and  formed  fhe  duef  oljeet  of  s 
tiie  pec^le. 

Tlie  reli^onof  dielMlonawaaoneofdiei 
{Murts  of  their  gqremment;  and  the  drmda,  who  were  iheir 
priests,  poaaeoBcd  great  authorily  among  them.  Bendea  min- 
istering at  the  altar,  and  dbeedng  all  religions  duties,  diej 
presided  over  the  education  of  youth ;  they  enjoyed  an  imnm* 
nity  from  warn  and  taxes ;  they  possessed  both  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction;  tli^ decided  all  contxovenies  among 
states  as  well  as  among  pnvate  pesmns,  and  whoever  soused 
to  submit  to  their  decree  was  exposed  to  the  most  severe 
penalties.  The  sentence  of  eicommimicalion  was  pronounced 
against  him :  he  was  foibidden  access  to  the  sacrifices  or 
public  worship:  he  was  debarred  all  infereourre  with  his 
fellow-citizens,  even  in  the  common  affiiirs  of  life :  his  com- 
pany was  universally  shunned,  as  pro&ne  and  dangerous :  he 
was  refused  the  protection  of  law :  ||  and  death  itself  becamo 
an  acceptable  relief  from  the  misery  and  infiimy  to  which  he 
was  eiposed.  Thus  the  bands  of  government,  which  were 
naturally  loose  among  that  rude  and  turbulent  people,  were 
happily  corroborated  by  the  terrors  of  their  superstition. 

No  species  of  superstition  was  ever  more  terrible  than  tbat 
of  the  druids.  Besides  the  severe  penalties,  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  inflict  in  this  world,  they  incul« 
cated  the  eternal  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  thereby  extended 
their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  timorous  votaries. 
They  practised  their  rites  in  dark  groves  or  other  secret 
reoesses;^  and  in  order  to  throw  a  greater  mystery  over 
their  religion,  they  communicated  their  doctrines  only  to  the 
initiated,  and  strictly  forbade  the   committing  of   them  to 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.    Mela,  lib.  iii.  eap.  6.    Strabo,  lib.  iv. 

t  Dion  Cassiiis,  lib.  Ixxr.  J  Cmax,  lib.  vi.  {  Tacit.  Agr. 

I  Cesar,  lib.  vi    Strabo,  Ub.  ir.  T  Plin.  lib.  xu.  cap.  1. 
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writing,  lest  they  should  at  any  time  he  expcmd  to  ^  exnttik 
nation  of  the  profane  vulgar.  Human  (eacnfices  were  practisecl 
among  them :  the  spoils  of  war  weie  often  devoted  to  theiir 
divinities ;  and  they  punished  with  the  severest  tortures  who* 
ever  dared  to  secrete  any  part  of  ^  consecrated  ofieiing^ 
these  treasures  they  kept  m  woods  And  toests,  seeured  by  no 
other  guard  than  the  terrors  of  their  religion  ;*  and  thb  steady 
conquest  over  human  avidity  may  be  regarded  as  more  signal 
than  their  prompting  men  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  mo«t 
violent  efforts.  No  idolatrous  worship  ever  attained  such  «h 
ascendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  ^  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons;  and  the  Romans,  after  dieir  conquest,  finding  U 
knpossible  to  reconcile  those  nations  to  the  laws  and  tnatitu 
tions  of  their  masters,  while  it  mamtdSfied  its  authority,  wei% 
at  last  obliged  to  abolish  it  by  penal  statutes ;  a  violence  wMdi 
bad  never,  in  any  other  inistance,  been  piactised  by  these 
tolerating  conquerors.t 

THE  ftOKANS. 

The  Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  but  independent 
state,  when  Ceesar,  having  overrun  all  Gaul  by  his  victories, 
•  first  cast  his  eye  on  t&eir  island.  He  was  not  allured  either 
by  its  riches  or  its  renown ;  but  being  ai!hbitious  of  carryu^ 
the  Roman  arms  into  a  new  world,  then  mostly  unknown',  m 
took  advantage  of  a, short  interval  in  his  Gaulic  wars,  and 
made  an  invasion  on  Britain.  The  natives,  informed  oi  his 
intention,  were  sensible  of  the  unequal  contest,  and  endeavored 
to  appease  him  by  submissions,  which,  however,  retarded  not 
the  execution  of  his  design.  After  some  resistance,  he  landed, 
as  is  supposed,  at  Deal,  [Anno  ante,  C.  55 ;]  and  having  ob« 
tained  several  advantages  over  the  Britons,  and  obliged  them 
to  promise  hostages  for  their  future  obedience,  he  was  con- 
strained, by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  and  the  approach  of 
winter,  to  withdraw  his  forces  mto  Gaul.  The  Britons  relieved, 
from  the  terror  of  his  arms,  neglected  the  performance  of  their 
stipulations ;  and  that  haughty  conqueror  resolved  next  sum- 
mer to  chastise  them  for  this  breach  of  treaty.  He  landed 
with  a  greater  force ;  tod  though  he  found  a  more  regular  re- 
sistance from  the  Britons,  who  had  united  under  Cassivelaunus, 
one  of  their  petty  princes,  he  discomfited  them  in  every  action. 
He  advanced  into  the  country ;  passed  the  Thames  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy ;  took  and  burned  the  capital  of  Cassivelaunus; 

•  Caesar,  lib.  vL  t  Sii#ton.  in  vita  ClaudiL 
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Tiinobantea;  and  haying  obliged  the  iahabitanta  to  make  him 
new  soomiaBiOTa,  he  again  xetunsed  with  hia  anny  into  Gaul, 
aad  left  the  authority  ci  the  Eomana  more  nominal  than  rea 
ia  this  idand. 

The  civil  wars  which  enaued,  and  which  prepared  the  way 
fyr  the  eatahlii^unent  of  monarchy  in  Some,  saved  the  Britons 
(vom  that  yoke  which  was  ready  to  be  in^f»08ed~  vqion  them. 
Augustus,  the  successor  of  Ceesar,  content  with  the  victory  ob* 
tained  over  the  liberties  of  his  own  country,  was  little  ambitions 
of  acqiuriag  fhme  by  foteign  waia ;  and  being  apforehensive 
lost  the  same  unlimited  extent  of  doodnion,  which  had  subvert- 
ed the  v^[wblic,  might  abo  overwhelm  the  empire,  he  recom* 
mended  it  to  hia  soccesson  never  to  enlarge  tine  territories  of 
^  Bomana.  Tiberius,  jealous  ef  the  lame  which  might  be 
acquired  by  hia  generals,  made  this  advic^  of  Augustus  a  pre* 
tenee  for  his  inactivity.*  The  mad  saUies  of  Caligula,  in 
wkioh  he  menaced  Britain  with  an  invasion,  served  only  to 
expose  himself  and  te  em]^  to  riftieule ;  and  the  Britons 
had  new,  duriiig  almost  a  century,  eisyoyed  their  liberty  unmo- 
lested, when  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  began  to 
think  seriously  of  reducing  them  wider  their  dominion.  With^ 
out  seeking  any  more  jufrtifiaUe  reasons  of  hostilitv  than  were 
employed  by  the  late  Bisopeansin  subjecting  the  Afiieans  and 
Americans,  they  sent  over  an  army,  [A.  D.  43,]  under  the 
command  of  Plautius,  an  able  general,  who  gained  some  victo* 
ries,  and  made  a  conaidefable  pn^press  iasii&Liuag  the  inhabit- 
ants. Claudius  himself,  finding  matters  sufficiency  prep^d 
for  his  reception,  made  a  jomoiey  into  Britain,  and  received 
^  subnisnon  of  several  British  states,  the  Candi,  Atiefaates^ 
Begm,.and  Trinobantes,  who  iiihahiled  the  soudhfeast  parts  of 
tibe  island,  and  v^iom  tiieir  possessions  and  more  cultivated 
mannei  of  life  rendered  willing  to  puichaae  peace  at  the  ex- 
pense q£  their  liberty.  The  other  Britons,  under  the  command 
of  Caraotacus,  9till  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance^  and  the 
Romans  made  little  progress  against  them;  till  Ostorius  Scap- 
ula was  sent  over  to  commaild  their  armies.  [A  D.  50.} 
Thb  genemi  advanced  die  Roman ccmquestaover  the  Britons ; 
pierced  into  the  coimtry  c^  the  Silures,  a  warlike  nation,  D\cho 
mhabited  the  banks  of  tiie  Severn ;  defeated  Caxactacus  in  a 
great  batde;  took  him' prisoner,  and  sent  him  taBome,  whem 
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Ms  laagnai^inoas  behavior  procttied  him  better  treatment  thm 
those  conquerors  ttsuall  j  b^rtowed  on  captive  princes.* 

Ndtwithstanding  th^  inisl<Nrtune8«  die  Britons  were  not 
subdued ;  and  this  island  was  regarded  by  the  ambitious  Bo- 
mans  as  a  field  in  which  military  honor  might  still  be  acquired. 
[A.  D.  59.]  Under  ^e  reign  of  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus  was 
invested  with  the  command,  and  prepared  to  sigflalize  his  name 
by  victories  over  those  barbarians.  Finding  that  the  island  of 
Mona,  now  Anglesey,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  druids,  he  re- 
solved to  attack  it,  aiod  to  subject  a  place  which  was  the  centre 
of  dielr  mi^rstition,  and  which  afforded  protection  to  all  their 
haffled  forces.  The  Britons  endeavored  to  obstruct  his  landing 
m  this  sacred  iidand,  both  by  the  force  of  their  arms  ^jod  the 
jerrors  of  their  religion.  The  women  and  priests  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  s^diers  upon  the  shore ;  and  running  about 
with  fiamine  torches  in  their  hands,  and  tossing  their  dishev- 
elled hair,  ihey  struck  greater  terror  into  the  astonished  Romans 
by  their  bowlings,  cries,  and  execrations,  than  the  real  danger 
from  the  armed  forces  was  able  to  inspire.  But  SuetoniuSy 
exhorting  hk  troops  to  despise  the  menaces  oi  a  superstition 
which  they  despised,  impelled  them  to  the  attack,  drove  the 
Britons  off  the  field,  burned  the  druids  ia  the  same  fires  which 
those  priests  had  prepared  for  ^ir  captive  enemies,  destroyed 
all  the  consecrated  groves  and  altars;  and  having  thus  tri- 
umphed over  the  religion  oi  the  Britons,  he  thought  his  future 
progress  would  be  easy  in  reducing  the  people  to  subjectiocu 
But  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  The  Britons, 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  were  all  in  arms ;  and  head- 
ed byBoadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  had  been  treated  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner  by  the  Eoman  tribunes,  had 
already  attacked,  with  success,  several  settlements  of  dieir 
insul^g  conquerors.  Suetonius  hastened  to  the  protection  of 
London,  which  was  already  a  flourishing  Roman  colony ;  but 
found,  on  his  arrival,  that  it  would  be  requisite  for  the  general 
safety,  to  abandon  that  place  to  die  merciless  fury  of  the  enemy. 
London  was  reduced  to  ashes;  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained  in  it  were  cruelly  massacred  ;  the  Romans  and  all 
strangers,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  were  every  where 
put  to  the  sword  without  distinction ;  and  the  Britpns,  by  ren- 
dering the  war  thus  bloody,  seemed  determined  to  cut  off  all/ 
hopes  of  peace  or  compoedtion  with  the  enemy.    But  this 

•  Taeit  Asn  Hb.  xiL 
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eruelty  was  revenged  by  Suetcmius  in  a  great  and  deeinre  Mit€a, 
where  eighty  thousand  of  the  Britons  are  said  to  have  perished ; 
and  Boadicea  herself,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  en* 
raged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  poison.*  Neio 
Soon  after  recalled  Suetonius  from  a  government,  where,  by 
suffering  and  inflicting  so  many  severities,  he  was  judged 
improper  for  composing  flie  angry  and  alarmed  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  After  some  interval,  Cerealis  received  the  command 
from  Vespasian,  and»by  his  bravery  propagated  the  terror  of  die 
K(»nan  arms.  Julius  Frontinus  succeeded  Cerealis  both  in 
authority  and  in  reputation :  but  dier  general  who  finally  estab- 
lished tibe  dominion  of  the  Romans  m  this  island,  was  Julius 
Agricola,  who  governed  it  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Domitian,  and  distinguished  himsdf  in  that  scene'of  action* 

This  great  commander  formed  a  regular  plan  for  subduing 
Britain,  and  rendering  the  acquisition  useful  to  the  conquerors. 
He  carried  his  victorious  arms  northwards,  defeated  the  Britons 
in  every  encoun^r,  pierced  into  the  inaccessible  fc»'ests  and 
mountains  of  Caledonia,  reduced  every  state  to  subjection  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and  chased  before  him  all 
die  men  of  fiercer  and  more  intractable  spirits,  who  deemed 
war  and  death  itself  less  intolerable  than  servitude  undw  the 
victors.  He  even  defeated  them  in  a  decisive  action,  which 
they  fought  under  Galgacus,  their  leader ;  and  having  fixed  a 
chain  of  garrisons  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he 
thereby  cut  off  the  ruder  and  more  barren  parts-  of  the  island, 
and  secured  die  Roman  province  from  die  incursions  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitantB.t 

During  these  military  enterprises,  he  neglected  not  the  arta 
of  peace.  He  introduced  laws  and  civility  among  the  Britons, 
taught  them  to  desire  and  raise  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  , 
reconciled  them  to  die  Roman  language  and  manners,  in« 
structed  them  in  letters  and  science,  and  employed  every  expe- 
dient to  render  those  chsuns  which  he  had  forged  both  easy 
and  agreeable  to  them.^  The  inhabitants,  having  experience 
how  unequal  their  own  force  was  to  resist  that  of  the  Romans, 
acquiesced  in  the  dominion  of  their  masters,  and  were  gradu- 
allyincorporated  as  a  part  of  that  mighty  empire. 

This  was  the  last  durable  conquest  made  by  die  Romans ; 
and  Britain,  once  subdued,  gave  no  fiirdier  inqiiietade  to  the 
fictor.    Caledonia  alone,  defended  by  its  barren  mountainB, 

*  Tsett.  Ann.  lib*  ziv.  f  flnit  Agr.  $  Ttelt.  Agr. 
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fometiaies  bjfested  tW  footfn  cultiyatied  parts  of  the  isbuid  03^ 
Cbe  incursiona  of  its  i^haUtaata^  The  better  tp  secure  thu 
ftoatiers  of  the  empire,  Adnan,  who  visited  this  island,  bailt 
a  rampart  betweeii  the  Biver  Tyne  and  the  Frith  of  Splway^ 
Lollius  Urbicus,  under  Antoninus  Pius*  erected  one  in  die 
'  place  where  Agrioola  had  formerly  established  bis  gamsoiu ; 
Ipieverua,  who  made  an  esqpedition  into  Bxit^,  and  carried  his 
frms  to.  the  most  northei^n  extremity  of  it»  added  new  fortifi- 
cations to  the  wall  of  Adrian;  and  during  the  reigns  of  all 
ihei  Roman  empeioza,  such  a  pTofound  tranquillity:  prevailed 
in  ^tain,  that  Utde  mention  is  made  of  the  afiaira  of  that 
i^laod  by  any  historian.  The  only  incidents  which  occur»  are 
some  seditums  or  rebellions  of;  the  B^nnan  lemons  quartered 
there,. and  some  usuipatiops  of  the  imperial  digiuty  by  die 
Soman  governors.  The  natjivea,  diaannedf  dispirited,  aaai 
9ubmissive,1iad  lost  ^  desire  a<^4  cvi^  idea  pf  their  fprmec 
liberty  and  independence. 

But  the  period  waa  sow  ccone,  when  that  enonnous  fabrb. 
c^  the  Konmn  empire,  wivbh  had  diSused  slavery  and  opprea-  . 
cdon,  tpgeth^  with  peace  and  ciyility»  over  so  considerable  a. 
jMurt  of  the  globe,  wa^;  appnoacbing  to!Hrards  its  &fial  dissolu- 
tion. Italy,  and  the  centre  ot  ibe  empire,  removed  during  SQ 
Qiany  ages  fxaa^  all  concern  in  the  wars,  had  entirely  lost  th^ 
onilitary  spirit,  and  were  pe^i^led  by  an  enervated  race,  eq'oally 
disposed  to  si^bmit  to  a  ^N^ign  yoke,  or  tip  the  tyranny  of 
their  pwn  rulers*  The  emperors  foimid  themselves  obliged 
to  recruit  their  legions  from  the  frontier  provinces,  where  thsi 
l^us  of  w^,  though  lanfflighing,  nm  not  totally  e^^tinpt ; 
and  tbcfse  m^upcen^ry  foijces^  q^^J^ot  lawa  ^d  civil  insti* 
tutipivs,  esftablished  a^  mMitu]^  governnu^nt  no  Ipss  dan^roua 
<p;  ih^  soye^kn  than  tp  the  pjepplei.  The  further  progress 
pj^  th^  same  cgspx^ers  int^Kleced  t^e  bordering  barbarians, 
into  the  service  oi  the  Stpi^nans ;  and,  those  jGierce  national, 
having  now  added  discipline  to  their  native  bravery,  could  no 
longer  be  restrained  by  the  in^ptent  pplicy  of  the  emperors* 
who  were  accustomed  to  employ  one.  in  the  destruction  of  the. 
others.  Sen^lp  of  their  Qym  force^  and  allured  by  the  pros 
pept  of  so  rich  a  prize,  the,  northern  barbarians,  in  the  reign 
pf  Arcadiua  a;i^  ^xmsif^  aa^ilpd  ^t  once  all  the  frontiers 
#  %|  lU^QMjat  w^ ;  anid  hiimw  fi^  aiBttiat^d  their  avidity 
by.  I^hmd^t  bcgw  to  ihmk  of  mdng  a'  settlement  in  Hm 
W9t^  FCH^neea.    1^%  uf^  distant  lprhftt^^  wto  bqpu 
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toqwiliQBSt  mad  piessed  wiii  ihmx  moiJamhoBi  wnf^t  tte 
Saoimn  9|piite|.ali!eady  unequal  to  the  load  niiioh  it  soaiaiiied. 
bateail  cf  amMjug  tiiQ.  peofrfe  in  tiiw  amn  ddfencev  the  em* 
|Moi«  repeUed.  ail  the  (fista&t  legionsv  m  whomf  alone  ihef 
tlHdd  i^oee  oonfidenoe;  and  eoUected  tfie  whoile  military 
feiM  for  the  (fe&oee  of  die  oapilal  and  centre  of  die  eni|Mra» 
Ttm  eeoeeai^  of  aeU^preaervation  had  aiipenaded  die  am* 
^ion  jof  povrar;  and  the  ancint  point  of  honor,  nerer  to 
ewBitrBCt  theUiQiti<>f  die  einfnre;^  could  no.  longer  be  attended 
loindii&deapefale  extxenity. 

Bntain.by  it»  situation  vms  removed:  lioni  the  fury  of  dioM 
barbareue  inemeiopa.;  and  being  also  a  lemole  province,  not 
Mich/vajkied  by  the  fiomaaa*  iSa  legbna  which  defetuied  it 
w«re  carried  over  to  die  ppoiectiott  of  Italy  and  GaxiL  But 
tliat  proTineey  thoi^§^  Beomed  by  the  sea  aninat  the  inroada 
qC  ^  greater  trSee  of  baihanans,  found  enemies  on  ite 
*  fiontiera,  who  took  advantage  of  itapieeent  dafenceiesB  situa- 
tion. The  Ficts  and  Scots,  who  dwelt  in  die  nordiem  partSf 
beyond  die  wall  of  Antoninus,  made  incursions  upon  their 
peaceable  and  effeminate  neighbors ;  and  besides  the  tempo- 
rary depredati(His  which  they  committed,  these  combined 
nations  threatened  die  whole  province  with  subjection,  or, 
what  the  inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  plunder  and  devas* 
tation..  The  Picts  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  native 
British  race,  who,  having  been  ehased  into  the  northern  parts 
by  the  conquests  of  Agncola,  had  there  intermingled  with  the 
ancient  inhalntants :  the  Scots  were  derived  from  the  same 
Celtic  origin,  had  first  been  established  in  Ireland,  had  migrated 
to  die  north-west  coasts  of  this  island;  and  had  long  been 
acx2ustomed,  as  well  from  their  old  as  dleir  new  seats,  to  infest 
the  Boman  province  by  piracy  and  rapine.*  These  trib^ 
finding  their  more  opulent  neighbors  exposed  to  invasion,  soon 
broke  over  the  Roman  wall,  no  longer  defbnded  by  the  Roman 
arms ;  and,  though  a  contemptible  enemy  in  themselves,  met 
iwth  no  resistance  .from  the  unwarlike  inhabitants,  llie 
Britons,  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  the  emperors  for 
defence  as  well  as  government,  made  supplications  to  Rome ; 
and  one  legion  was  sent  over  for  their  protection.  This  force 
was  an  overmatch  for  the  barbarians,  repelled  their  invasion^ 
RMited  them  in  every  engagement,  and  having  chased  them 

■II      ■  '■  "  ■■■      ■       11     lifcl'H I       •  II nil  '^     ■ I'" ■»«■    mm 
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inlo  their  aaeimit  limki,  Yetomed  in  trmnph  to  A»  dtfettoo  sf- 
^6  southern  proyinees  of  the  emphre.*  Their  retreat  lupoiig^ 
on  a  new  invasion  of  the  enemy.  The  ]Mton»  made  agaoi 
an  application  to  Bome,  and  again  obtained  te  aasistaiiee  of 
a  legion,  which -prored  ef^tual  for  ^ir  relief:  but  ih& 
Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  and  firtigaed  widi 
those  distant  expeditions,  informed  the  Brilens  tiiat  they  mnet 
no  longer  look  to  them  lor  suooor,  exhorted  them  to  arm  ia 
their  own  defence,  and  urged,  that,  as  th^  were  now  tiieir 
own  masters,  it  became  &em  to  protect  by  their  Talor  that 
independence  which  their  ancient  kxds  had  oonlerred  upon 
lhem.t  That  they  might  leave  the  island  with;  the  beiter 
grace,  tiie  Bomans  aasLsted  them  m  Electing  anew  the  wall  of 
Severus,  which  was  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  whieh  die 
Britons  had  not  at  that  time  artificers  skilful  enough  to  repair.| 
And  havmg  done  this  last  good  office  to  the  inhi^iitaiits,  th^ 
bade  a  fin^  adieu  to  Britain,  about  &e  year  44S,  after  being  ^ 
masters  of  the  more  considerable  pert  of  it  during  the  coume  ' 
of  near  four  centuries. 

THE   BBITONS. 

The  abject  Britons  regarded  this  present  of  liberty  as  fatal 
to  them  ;  and  were  in  no  condition  to  put  in  practice  the  pru- 
dent counsel  given  them  by  the  Bomans,  to  arm  in  their  own  ' 
defence.  Unaccustomed  both  to  the  perils  of  war  and  to  the 
cares  of  civil  government,  they  found  themselves  incapable  of 
forming  or  executing  any  measures  for  resisting  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarians.  Gratian  also  and  Constantino,  two  Bomans 
who  had  a  little  before  assumed  the  purple  in  Britain,  had 
carried  over  to  the  continent  the  flower  of  the  British  youth ; 
and  having  perished  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the 
imperial  tlm)ne,  had  despoiled  the  island  of  those  who,  in  this 
desperate  extremity,  were  best  able  to  defend  it  The  Picta 
and  Scots,  finding  that  the  Bomans  had  Anally  relinquished 
Britain,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  prey,  and  attacked 
the  northern  wall  with  redoubled  forces.  The  Britons,  already 
subdued  by  their  own  fears,  found  the  ramparts  but  a  weak 
defence  for  them  ;  and  deserting  their  station,  left  the  country 
entirely  open  to  die  inrpads  of  the  barbarous  enemy.  The 
invaders  carried  devastation  and  ruin  along  with  them ;  and 

•  Gildas,  BedA»  iib.  i.  cap.  12.    PmaL  Bimoon.  p.  43. 
•^  Bede,  lib.  i.  oap.  12.  t  Ibid. 
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iffitigttted  hy  the  helpless  oonditioii  tod  sabmiMite  behatviur 
elf  the  mhftbtaits.*  The  vmkqn^  BrUan  had  a  tiiM  iaw 
recourse  to  Boiiie,  whidi  had  dedued  ili  wiauiutiuB  favfer 
to  abandon  them.  JSdus,  the  patriciaii,  nartaiBed  at  that  time 
Ijyhis  valan^  magnannniQr,  tiie  tottering  raiaa  of  Ae  mmyut^ 
imd  reyived  for  a  itforoent  among  die  degeneiatB  Bowiana  ^tm 
spirit)  as  weU  as  diRiplme,  of  their  ancestors.  The  British 
ambassadors  carried  to  lam  Hkb  letter  of  dieir  uwuliyeii, 
which  waa  inscribed,  **  The  gioans  of  ibe  Britons."  Tho 
tBiuar  (^  the  efMSde  was  soitable  no  ks  superscriptioB.  **  Tho 
bttrbttrians,**  say  diey,  ^  on  the  one  httid,  chaae'  as  mto  tbo 
s6a;  the  sea,  on  the  odier,  throws  as  back  upon  tiiebaahariana; 
tfnd  we  haTO  only  the  hard  choice  left  ns  of  patkhing  by  tf» 
8%ord  or  by  die  waves.'^  But  iSthis,  prMstd  by  the  arms 
of  AttSa,  ^  most  teiriblo  enemy  that  ever  asssDed  te 
^  empirB,  had  no  Imqio  to  attend  to  Ae  eomplaails  of  allieBv 
w^MMBs  generottty  alone  eooid  induce  him  to  aasist^  Tho 
Rritcms,  dras  rejected,  wese  reduced  to  despair,  deawted  th^ 
habitationB,  abandoned  tillage,  and  iiyia^  for  pnxeetioii  to  tho 
forests  and  mountifins,  suffered  equally  from  hanger  and  from 
thQ  enemy.  The  barbarians  d^msehrea  begEm  to  feel  the 
pressures  of  famine  in  a  ooimtry  which  diey  had  nnraged; 
and  being  harassed  by  the  dfispersed  Britons,  who  had  not 
dared  to  resist  diem  in  a  body,  they  retreated  with  their 
spoils  into  their  own  coantiry.^ 

The  Britons,  taldng  advantage  of  this  interval,  returned  to 
their  usual  occupations ;  and  tbs  favoraUe  seascms  wUch  sac* 
eeeded,  seconding  dieir  industry,  made  them  soon  forget  their 
past  miseries,  and  restored  to  them  ^reat  plenty  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  No  more  can  be  miagined  to  have  been 
possessed  by  a  peq>le  so  rude,  who  had  not,  widioat  the  aasisi- 
ance  of  the  lUmians,  art  of  masonry  sufficient  to  raise  a  stone 
rampart  for  their  own  defence ;  yet  die  monldsh  historiana,|| 
who  treat  of  those  events, 'complain  of  the  luxury  <^  the 
Britons  during  this  period,  and  ascribe  to  that  vice,  not  to  their 
cowardice  or  improvident  counada,  all  their  subsequent  ca- 
lamities. 

•  QHdas,  B6di»»  lib.  L    Albued.  Beved.  p.  45. 
t  Gildas,  Bede,  Hb.  t  cap.  13.  William  of  MalmesbiiTjr,  lib.  Le^  U 
Alnred.  BeverL  p.  45. 
;  Saxon  Chron.  p.  11,  edl^  1693. 
f  A3ttred.  BeverL  p.  45.  |  OOdas,  Bads,  Mb.  t  eq^  14. . 
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tjhiirr  tjt^B^  ti^giSi^  gyypfy  in  the  dififirtiDt  di0l3MSt%ap||UMdi'i^^  twA- 

cgffripies  of  Soi^Kiii^  wbQ  iroA.  l»m»U^  ^  iwlivo  q€  SritMa» 
h$mg,  mcMPoiM  to  a.  gn«il^  nmltitode,  gisire.  aJaiTPi,  to.  tfai^. 
cjco^t  wbo^  06609  ^  hf^ve  Ifiim  mora  intent  qa  apjppijDSQiiig, 
t^<n«  than  op  oi!|)<i«b^  thq  fvltia^  eiMiHay.4    l^ib^Hong  wuto 

^o^iom^mfiAeioolj  tp  th^ jmgge«tioQft  ^  iim  yamf^ffnua^ 

imd  ftllimiic  tlift.  00QPI»1«  <^i^^^ 

qpi^  who«%ittglb.8tiijRM^^ilb.eim9f  viqa,  pn<pflriiin4;tjay  «bla|!. 


/  Of  al};  the  bi^bfpoiw,  it^t^^fuii  ki»ow%  eitboip  in  fiiicieiit;  of: 
rf^et»  tifttfiis,  <bQ.  Geryyi8M94  8!^n%  to  ha?/a  beea  th^,  most 
djstmg^bh^cl  h^  bx  their  iiiaimera  niid,  pc^tiqe)  ii^titutioi^ 
and  to  have  carried  to  the  h^h^^  pitch  thiR  xirtixe^  of.  valoc, 
^d  lorn,  oft  lih^irt^ ;  tJbe)..OQ}y  i^u^  which,  can  h^ye  pliice 
aniwg.  m.  ui^^irilW  people,  wJ^iij^B;  justice  and,  bupiiuuty. 
1^  cQnmipn]y  a^glecte^*  Ku^y  go^^emmfiiit,  &fen,  whea. 
^Ktablifibed  apMmg  th^  GjBn^aivBi)  (ioir  it  wiia  not.  imive^^f)^ 
I^CN^sited  a  viciy  limilod  uitfaority ;  aQd,thq^gb  t)v&. sovereign, 
vaa.  iMRjaJlly  ch^mu  from  ainrngthq  rpjed  family,  Hq  waa  direct- 
^  «l  eyery,  niiefisHriii^  bythe<^<«liui^^  over- 

whpBi,  hid  pve^ided.  When,  any  impqfjgtjii.  affaixa  w^er^  trana* 
^tedt  ^l  ik^  w^^riors  met,  i^^  ^ffi^fi  th«L.  np^ea.  oi  greatea)^ 
i^thoxity  eiqojplayed  p^rsufi^iaQc;  to.,  ong^gf^.  their  coQiif^jf  the 
p^\^,  ^l^r^^:tbeir  a^^groliifi^iMj^  l^  x¥M:tU|^  thd^r  armor,  oT: 
their  dissent  by  murmurs ;  lliere  was  no  necessity  for  a  nice 
■emtiuy  of  votes  among  a  multitude,  who.  were,  uaiisdly  earned 
whh  a  strong  current  to  ooe  side  or. the  other ;.  ami.  the 

♦  Gfldas,  Usher,  Ant.  Brit.  p.  248,  347. 

t  GildaA,  Bede,  Ub.  i  cap.  17^    Co^lileai,  in  Viti^.  Geim. 
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aiBid.ika:  iafefiar  lonhnL  wimmittaw^  jiMlief,  aAor  an  mdta^ 
poniiimt  — ningiv  each  iahis  pmrtJeaJMR <ygtrigt.  ThaMwera. 
elaetedl^^tba  Yotettof  tkepeop^  a^d 

teo^  mfasd  anus  paid  toaobtii^.m  tbe  cb<H6a,  thaoe  paiaoiiai 
qoalifiaa,  aiiiafljr  theix  YabF^psaeuiad  thaoAvfima  tha  va^EmgM 
it  iSmr  ^rikMMsilESBns^  tkii  honoBrabla  but  dasgneuB  dMiyaG» 
tioik.  The  araurrioia  rf  eaeb  tribe  attaefaad  tbecaaelffMi  to  thaif 
l^adar,  witb  tfaa  mast  daioted  affectiea  and:  nost  imsbabaa. 
conslnDcy.  l%ej  attendad  bim.aa Ina  omaiDaiit ki  paaoe,  aa 
Mb  dateice.  m  wm»  aa.  his  eoQQeil;  in.  tlia  mknmnwttMSaaa  ni 
jmHasm.  TheAt  eaaataHt  amalariffn  in  naiitayy  Baaown/iliMotvad: 
not  that  inviolable  friendship  which  they.  pffrafraariA  to  ^laa 
fibkihmk  and  toaacdi.  oINk  Tb  dia  fiv  tte  bowr  of  ^lahr 
hand  was  dieir  ohiaf  ambitieit;  tosorme  ]^.  iliigrmje,  or  Uia> 
dbadiof'thev  toadesiawa  i^fiuaMOB.  They  fvao  eairisd  into 
diaMd  t^BMcawoHMwi  and  ahOdraa,  adn  aikftod  ail  the  taaae^ 
tiai  sentiiaents  of  die  men :  and  beigg.tfauainqpailed  bjreyeiy 
human  motcve,  they  weie  inain^de ;  adieaa  diey  waie  not 
opposed) either  by  te simflar  maanetaandinBtiCudoDa of  the. 
n^^iikmng  Germans,  or  by  ihe  sapmor  diaai^iae,  anns,  and: 
nombeis  of  the  Romans.* 

TkB  leadma  and  their  militai^  conplmieoa  waro  maintainad: 
hf  ^die  labor  of  their  slaves^  or- 17  that  of  thaweaherand  leas, 
warlika  pait  of  the  oomnmnity  adiom  they,  dal^idad;  The 
eon^rihutik^a  nhich  diey  leried  aiantnot  heycmd  a  hue  nib* 
Biaicniaa^  a|id  die  honoia,  ae^oiied  by  a  saperior  sank,  weia 
ti|a <i(kily -rearard  of  their  8up^<Hr  daagomrand  fet%uas«  Mi 
the  lai&ied.  aits  c^  life  were  anknomi  among  the  Germans: 
l^age  itself  was  almost  wholly  oagiectsd:;  thi^  eiaea  seem 
to  mvm  been  amdous  to  fnev»nt  any  in^sovemants  of  thati 
nature ;  and  the  leaders^  by  ammslty  dtstrOsidngaaew  all  thfr 
land  among  the  mhabilaats  of^eaeh  viUaga,  kepi,  them  from 
flttachhig  ^msd^es  to  particttliar  posBessions,  or.mahtng  swdi 
p»sgress  in  agrieidtare  as  nn^t  diveit  thakr  attrition  finom 
'tailitary  eiq^itiGnB,  the  dnef  oeeapaik»  of  the  €Qmmiittil.y^ 

1%0  Saxons  had  been  fbr  some;  time  legarded  as  one  of  dm 
most  warlike  trihea  of  iim  fiejce  pqople*  and  had  become  the 
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tsifor  of  A#  nsiglAmtig  nsttmnk*    They  haddibsed  1 
aetvde  from  the  northern  parts  dOenuu^y  wad  &eCi«abnsa 
CtmnooesoB^WBd  had  taken  poBB— biop  ef  all  tbB«e»'Coa8tih»i-' 
the  mott^  of  the  Rhine  to  Jutlami ;  n^ence  &ey  had  Umg 
ii^Mted  by  their  piracies  ail  the  eastern  and  aoulheni  parts  t 
of  Britain;  and  ^northern  oi  GauLt    In  order  to  oppose  i 
their  inroads,  the  Bomans  had  established  «a  officer,  whom  ^ 
they  called  ^  Count  of  the  Saxon  sAiore ;''  ^r^  »  ioe  oavatartsr 
can  flourish  among  a  cirilized  people  atone,  ther seem  fa  have- 
b«en  more  sueoessful  in  repellmg  the  Saxeos  than  any  ef  the 
other  baiharians  by  whom  itiej  w^pe  invaded.    The  dissolu* : 
tion  of  ^  Boraan  power  invited  them  to  renew  their  mroads  f 
and  it^  was  an  acceptable  cixcumstmce  that  the  defntiaes  of 
the  Britons  appeared  among  them,  and  pvompfeed  them  to 
undertake  fm  enterprise   to  which  ^y  weie  of  themsehes 
sufficiently  inclined4 

Hengist  and  Horaa,'  two  brothers,  possessed  great  credit . 
among  the  Sax<»u^  and  were  much  odd>mted  both  for  theSx 
ralor  and  nolnHtf .  .  They  were  reputed,  as  moat  of  the  Saamn: 
prinees,  to  be  sprung  from  Woden,  who  was  wordum>ed  as  a 
god  among  ^ose  aattcMis^  and  they  are  said  to  -be  his  great 
grandsons;^  a  eireumstanee  which  added  much  to  their, 
authority.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  any  higher  the  orl^ . 
of  those  princes  and  nations.  It  is  evident  what  fruitless 
ktbor  it  must  be  to  search,  in  those  barbarous  and  illiterate 
ages,  for  the  annab  of  a  people,  when  their  first  leaders, 
ksown  in  any  true  history,  were  believed  by  them  to  be  ^he 
.fourth  in  descent  from  fi  fabulous  d^^,  or  from  a  man  e^ted, 
by  ignoranee  into  that  character.  The.dark  industry  of  an*  - 
tiquaries,  led  by  imaginary  analogies  of  names,  or  by  unoertam 
traditions,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  pierce  into  diat  deep 
dwcurity  whidi  covers  the  i^mote  history  of  these  nations* 

These  two  brothers,  observing  ihe  other  provmces  et  Ger- 
many to-be  occupied  by  a  warlike  and  necessitous  peof^e*' 
and  the  rich  provinces  of  Qaal  already  conqpiered  or  aveaesiam 
by  othea*  German  tribes,  found  it  easy  to  persuade  their  coua* 
trymen  to  embrace  the  sole  enterprise  wiuch  promised  a 
ftkvorable  opportunity  of  displaying  tlieir  valor  and  gratifying 
dieir  avidity.    They  embarked  their  troops  in  three  vesaelsy 

*  Amm.  MarcelL  lib.  xxviii.    Orosius. 

t  Amm.  MarcelL  Hb.  jqcvU.  d^.  7.  liU  zzviiL  oflp.  7. 

{W.  Malmft.  p.  8. 
Bads,  Kb.  L  eap.  1^.    ChnaiEi.  fisac  |^  18.    Nenaiai,  «ip^  2a» 
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Md«koott]ieye».4^  or  4501,^  etanM  vfer  om  fStnommi- 
mm.  hundred  meii^  who  kmded  in  the  Me  c^  Thanet^  and  kn- 
mediately  laamhed  to  the  defeoee  a£  the  Britons  agaiart  te 
Becvrthem  invaders.  The  Scots  and  Piats  were  oaable  to  resist 
tbe  val(»r  of  these  auxiliaries  ;  and  the-Britons,  applauding  their. 
own  wisdom  in  calling  orer  the  Saxons,  hoped  dMnoeforth  to 
mii€fy  peace  and  security  under  ^  powerful  protectkm  of' 
that  wulike  people. 

.  But  Hengist  and  Horsa,  pexeeivh^,  from  thw  easy  victory 
over  the  Soots  and  Piets,  wih  what  facility  they  might  subdue* 
Ike  BrkoQs  themsdves,  who  had  not  been  able  to  resist  those 
feebte  invaders,  were  (tetemuned  to  conquer  and  fight  for  their 
own  grandeur,  not  fat  die  d^ence  of  their  degeneiale  allies. 
Ibey  seat  intdlig^ence  to  Saxony  of  the  ferity  and  riches 
of*  ^tain,  and  repvesraeted  as  certain  die  subjection  of  a 
people  so  long  disused  to  arms,  who,  being  now  cut  off  from 
the  Boman  empire,  of  which  they  had  been  a  pionnee  during 
so  many  ages,  had  not  yet  acquured.  any  union  among  diem»' 
selves,  and  were  destitute  of  all  aflfoetion  to  their  new  Itbei^ 
ties,  ajEid  of  all  national  attachments  and  regaTds.t  The  vices , 
and  pusilhmimi^  €i  Vortigem,  tb»  British  leader,  were  a  new. 
ground  of  hope ;  and  die  BaxcMis  in  Germany,  following  such 
agreeable  prospeoti),  socm  reenfcvced  Hengist  and  Horsa  with 
five  thousand  men,  who  came  over  in  seventeen  vessels. 
The  Britons  now  b^an  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  their 
allies,  whoea  numbers  they  found  continually  augmentmg ;  but 
drought  dr  no  remedy,  eso^pt  a  passive  submi^ion  and  c<m« 
mvanee.  This  weak  expedient  soon  failed  them.  The  Saxons  . 
sosight  a  quarrel,  by  complaining  that  their  subttidies  were  ill 
paid,  and  thmr  provisicHis  withdrawn ;{  and  immediately 
talmig  off  the  mask,  they  formed  an  alliance  widi  the  Piets 
and  Boo^,  and  pioeeeded  to  open  hootiiity  against  the  Britons. 
The  Britons,  implied  by  these  violmit  extremities,  and 
roused  to  indignation  against  their  treachereus  auxiliaries,  wcore 
oeeessltated  to  take  arms;  «id  having  deposed  Vortigem, 
who  had  become  odious  from  his  vices,  and  fixHU  the  bad^ 
ev^at  of  his  lash  coimsels,  they  put  themselves  under  die 
c^UBamaBd  of  Ids  son,vYortimer.    They  fought  many  battlift 

*  Chron.  8ax.  p.  12.    W.  Malins.4».  11.    Huatiag.  Hb.  iL  p.  809. 
Vthelwerd,  BTomptoiit  p*  729. 
t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  12.    Aktred.  BerverL  p.  49. 
t  Bede^  Ub.  L  cap.  16.    Ksmans,  oap.  35*    ^i^^  fsct.  9l» 
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r;  teftr  tfaouglb  tke  Tidlori€f»^i)i  tltb8»  aoH<»n# 
be  disrated  between  the  Bntkh  and  Ssxon  anoftHits,  the<pfOg^ 
nM  itdl  mada  liy  the  Saxons  piioiKes  that  &e  advantiige  was 
commoiity  aa  itm  wde.  hi  <m»  hatde,  however,  Iba^t  aT 
Bagleflifonl,  now  AOsfbrd^  Honea)  tiie  Saxon  genera),  was- 
lAmd;  anditeft  tl» soleooiamaad  ofw  Us  oountiynien in  the 
hands  Ql\E2engiflt  Tlus  active  geneml,  oonluiuaMy  leditforoed 
by  fresh  numbers  from  (xermany,  carried  devastation  inio  tfie 
moet  vemole  comeis  of  Britain ;  and:  bein^  elnefiy  anmoys 
t»  spread  ibe  tenor  oi  Yob  anns,  he  8{>area  neitfier  age,  ndr  - 
sex,  not  coupon,  uritevever  he  marehed  wid^  his  ▼ictorions 
foioes.  l^e  private  and  publie  edifices  of  Uie^  Britons  were 
reduced  to  ashes;  the  priests  vnare  slaughtered  on  ^le  altars 
bf  those  idolatsous  ravagevs  ;  ^  bishops  and  nobMity  ^ai«d 

•  the  fate  of.  the  vulgar ;  £e  pec^e,  flj^g  to  the  mountains  and' 
deserts,  weie  intercepted  and  butch^^  in  heapa:  some  were 
£^  to  accept  of  life  and  servitude  vauier  ihrnr-  vioK»«: 
others^  deserting  ik&x  native  country,  todi  shehsrin  the- 
province,  of  Armorica ;  where,  being  charilB^ly  received  l^  a 
people  of  the  same  language  and  raannefs,  tiiey  setttod  in 
grant  numbers,  and  gave  the  country  the  name  (^  Brittany.^ 

The  ^tish  writers  assign  one  ciBiuse  which  fh<^Med  the: 
eotmnce  of  the  Saxons  into  this  island — ^  loye^wi^  whieh^ 
Yortigem.  wna  at  first  seized  for  Rov«na^  the  daughter  of 
Heagiat^  and  which  that  eatM  wanriiM'  mad^  use  of  to  l^nd 
tha  oyesof.  the  imprudent  mcmarch*t  The  same  hie^orians' 
add,  that  Yortinier.  died;  and  thfit  Yortigean,  being  restored 

.to  ^throne,  acc^ted  of  a  banquet  firom  Hisngk^  at  Stone^ 
henge,  whore,  three  himdred  of  his  noluility  w«re  treacherously^ 
slaughtered,  and  himself  dM^ained  capttveir|;  But  these  stories* 
seem  to  have  been,  invented  by  the  Welsh  au^rs,  in  ordeT  t^- 
paslliate  the. weak  leeistauce  m«l^  at  first  by  their  countrymen^' 
aiud  toacGount  for  the  rapid  progress  and  licentious  tlevasta- 
tiona  of  the.Sax<KQs«^ 

^  After  the  dea^  of  Vorlimer,  Ambrosins,  iEt  Briton,  Hioogii* 
o£  Boman  descent,  was  invested  with  the  command  <s/9^t^ 
emmtrymen,^  and  endeavored,  not<  without  suoeess,  to  unite' 
thsm  in  their,  resistance  against  the  Salcuasr  Those  contests^ 
increased. the  animosity  between  the  two  nations,  and  roused* 
d:|ei  military  spirit  of.  the  anciemt  inhabilants,  which  had. befoie 

♦  Bede,  lib.  L  cap.  15.    Usher,  p.  22U,    Oildaa,  aeet.  24. 

t  Nonnius,  (jWifr.  Ub,  vi  c^.  U,  t  i^exmius^  cap.  «f .    GWir 

$  StiHingOeers  Orig.  Britt.  p;  934, 839; 
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Hmdiag  tittw  9ppa8iti<»,  8^1  mftintiinffa  his  ground  in  Briuun }. 
^  m  order  to  divide  the  fpicea  aad  attentbn  of  the  natives,, 
be  oalled  over  a  new  tribes  of  Stooivi,  under  the  command  of 
Ue  brother  Octa,  end  of  £biaapt,  the  eon  of  Octa ;  and  he 
eeittled  them  in  l^orthumberland.  He  himself  remained  in  the 
eoulbepi  pfurts  of  th^  idand,  eod  laid  the  fbuntktion  of  the 
Vngdom  <^  Kei|t»  comprehending  the  county  of  that  namot 
IfidcBeseXf  Easco,  and  part  of  Surrey.  He  fixed  his  royal 
eeat  al  CWerhury,  wher^  he  governed  ahout.forty  years,  and 
lie.  died  in  or  neav  the  year  488,  ktc^viiig  hk  new^aoquiied 
denmioDS  to.  bis  posterity. 

The  sucoese  of  Hengist  excited  the  avidity  of  the  other 
lorthengtGeimaiia ;  end  at  different  times,  and  under  different 
leaders,  they  flocked  over  in  multitudes  to  the'  invasion  of  this 
UMUd.  Tbeea  emnieroia  were  chiefly  composed  of  three  ^ 
tobea,  the.  Sexoqv,  Aogleat  and  Jutes,^  whp  ail  passed  uAdev 
Ibe.  eoKQeaeii  epp^Uation^^som^imes  of  &i«rai,  sometimes  of 
Jnglea;  wad  sp^dung  the  san^  language,  and  being  governed 
by-  the  aame  institutions,  they  were  natundly  led,  mun  these 
eauaeei  aa  well  a^  from  their  common  interest,  to  unite  them* 
eelvaa  agaieat  the  ancient  inhabitapts-  The  resistance,  how- 
eovev,  though  maequal,  was  still  maintained  by  the  Britons ;. 
bul  baeame  ev«ary  day  more  feeble;  and  their  calamitiea 
admitted  of  few  inlervala,  till  they  were  driven  into  Cornwall 
and  WaJee*  <^  received  psotectipii  from  the  remolie  situation. 
«!  inaoceseible  mow^^itains  of  those  ocHuitries^ 

The  firail  Saxoii  state^  sAer  that  pf  Kent,  which  was  estab» 
lUtnA  in  iMiain,  leaa  die  kin^^ijlcmi,  qf  South  Saxony;.  In  the. 
jMx  477,l!  ^JQlft,  a  SaWK  chieA  b^nnight  over  an  anny  from. 
CbBBnaagp.;  andt  lani&kg  on  the  so^em  coast,  Moceeded  to 
tahe.  peaamiG^.  o(  the  n^hboring  territmy.  The  Britons, 
low  annedf  did  ael  tamely  abaovdon  their  possessions  i  nor 
ve«e  they  eq>elled  till  de^^iued  in  many  battles  by  their  war- 
Nn  iovadeift*  The  meaft  mempm)^  action,  naentioned  by. 
,  is  that  pf  Mearcvedea  Burn ;  |  where,  though  the 


a.  Bate,  Ub.  L  en.  16.  SOtthranl,  p.  aSS^  edik  CamdMd.  Gbxoii». 
fln.  p.  12.  Mhxni.  Ber^Lp*  7a.  tSa  inhiibftante  o£  Kent  and  the 
Itla  of  Wight  Wflce  JTatee.  jE^:u  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  all 
the  southern  counties  to  ComwaU,  were  feopl^  by  Sai^oip;  J^pida 
aad  other  parts  of  t^kliM^toi  were,  inhabited  by  Apde^ 

t  Ghraa.  ftuiu  p.  14.  '  JQured  BererL  ^.  81. 
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16  msTOftT  ev  buoujcd. 

§flaOBs  Beem  to  hsve  obtained  flie  yictOTy,  Hiey  sikiofed  -m' 

eonsiderable  a  loss,  as  somewhat  retarded  ^he  progress  a(  ^elr 
conquests.  Bat  JEXLti^  re^forced  by  firesh  nombers  of  In 
countrymen,  asain  tock  the  field  against  the  fettons ;  and 
laid  siege  to  Andred  Coaster,  which  was  defended  by  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  with  desperate  valor.*  The  BajEons, 
enraged  by  this  resistance,  and  by  the  fa^gues  and  dangexv 
which  they  had  sustained,  redoubled  their  efibrts  against  ds» 
place  ;  and,  when  masters  of  it,  put  all  their  enemies  to  ^h» 
sword  without  distinction.  This  decisive  advantage  seeuied 
the  conquests  of  iElla,  who  assumed  the  name  of  king,  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  Sussex  and  a  great  part  c^  Siarfey. 
He  was  stopped  in  his  progress  to  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of 
Kent;  in  that  to  the  west  by  another  tribe  of  Saxons,  wkor 
had  taken  possession  of  that  territory* 

These  Saxons,  from  the  ntuation  of  the  country  in  wMedi 
^ey  settled,  were  called  the  Wett  Saxons^  and  landed  in  the 
year  495,  under  the  command  of  Cerdic,  aiKl  of  his  son  Keo* 
net  The  Britons  were,  l^  past  experience,  so  mudi  on  tfadr 
guard,  and  so  well  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy,  that  they 
pave  batde  to  Cerdic  the  very  day  of  his  landing ;  uid,  ^ilgn 
vanqutsbed,  still  defended,  for  some  time,  ^ir  Mbertiea  afainst 
the  invaders:  None  of  the  other  tribes  of  Saxons  met  wift 
mich  vigorous  resistance,  or  exerted  such  valor  and  persever- 
ance in  pushing  their  conquests.  Cerdic  was  even  obliged  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen  from  the  kingdonw 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  as  well  as  from  Germany,  and  Im  watt 
thence  joined  by  a  fresh  army  under. the  comrnand  of  P<»rte, 
and  of  his  sons  Bleda  and  Megla.|  Streng&ened  by  tibese 
succors,  be  fought,  in  the  year  508,  a  despefsfee  batde  with  te 
Britons,  commanded  by  Nazan  Leod,  who  was  vicitorious  in 
^e  beginning  of  the  action,  and  routed  the  wing  in  whidi  Cer> 
die.  himself  commanded.  But  Kenric,  who  had  prevailed  tt 
the  other  wing,  brought  timely  assistance  to  his  fadier,  and 
restored  the  battle,  which  ended  in  a  complete  victory  gamd 
1^  the  Saxons.^  Nazan  Leod  perished,  with  five  thous^  of 
his  armv ;  but  leil  the  Britons  more  weakened  ^lan  diaooiiniged 
by  his  de^.  The  war  still  continiied,  though  the  success  waa 
commonly  on  the  side  of  the  Saxons,  whose  short  swords  i 

*  H.  Hunting,  lib.  iL 

t  W.  Malms,  lib.  L  cap.  1,  p.  12.    Chroa.  Sax.  p.  15. 

{Chum,  Sax.  p.  17.       • 
K.  Hv]itbig.Ub  ii.    Sitiielwttd,  lib;  i.    Okam.  dka.  p.  lU 
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<#ose  Rteaner  of  fighh^  gp.yfib  them  great  A<hraiiCBge  ofvr  die 
mnsHe  weapons  of  the  Bii^ms.  Ceidic  was  not  wanting  to  bm 
good  fortane ;  and*  in  order  to  extend  his  eonqnests,  he  laid 
siege  to  Mount  Badon  or  Banesdowne,  near  BaOi,  whither  the 
most  obstinate  of  the  ((iscomfited  Britons  had  retired.  The 
southern  Britons,  In  this  extremity,  apptied  for  assistance  to 
Arthur,  prince  of  the  Bilures,  whose  heroic  valor  now  sustained 
die  declining  Ikte  of  his  country.*  This  is  that  Arthur  so 
much  celebrated  m  die  songs  of  Thaliesstn,  and  the  other 
British  bards,  and  whose  notary  achievements  hare  bees 
Mended  with  so  Biany  fiil^es,  as  eren  to  give  occasion  for  ea- 
tertufdng  a  doubt  of  his  real  exist^ace.  But  poets,  thougli 
they  disfigure  the  most  certain  history  by  their  fictions,  and 
lise  Strang  IMie^es  with  truth  where  they  are  the  Isole  histo- 
rians, as  am<»!g  the  Britons,  have  commonly  some  ftnmdatioii 
for  their  wildest  exaggerations.  Certain  it  is,  diat  the  mege  of 
Badon  was  raised  by  the  Britons  in  the  year  SdO;  and  the 
Saxons  were  there  discomfited  in  a  great  battie.t  This  mis* 
fotune  stepped  the  progress  of  Cer<£o ;  but  was  not  sufficient 
to  wresi  from  Idm  the  ccmquests  which  he  had  already  made. 
He  and  his  son  Kenric,  who  succeeded  him,  establii^ied  the 
kingdom  of  die  West  Saxons,  or  of  Wessex,  over  the  comdes 
€i  Hants,  Dorset,  Wiit^,  Beiks,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
left  their  new-acquired  dominions  to  their  posterity.  Cerdie 
died  in  d34,  Kenric  in  560. 

'  While  the  Saxom  made  thir  pxogress  m  the  south,  their 
countrymen  were  not  less  active  in  other  quarters.  Jn  the 
year  ^7,  a  great  tribe  of  adventurers,  under  several  leaders, 
kmded  on  die  east  coast  of  Britain ;  and  after  fighting  many 
batdes,  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  particular  account, 
tfaey  established  duee '  new  kingdoms  in  this  isdand.  Uffii 
assumed  die  tide  of  king  of  the  Et^t  Angles  in  575 ;  Crida,  diat 
c^  Mexeia,  m  565  ;^  and  &keawin,  that  t>f  East  Saxony,  or  Essex^ 
aearly  about  the  same  time;  but  die  year  is  uncertain.  This 
laMer  kingdcHn  was  dismembered  from  that  of  Kent,  and  com* 
pf^ended  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  <^  Hertfordshire ;  that 
of  die  Bast  Angles,  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  SuiSslk,  and 
Noric^ :  Merda  was  extended  over  all  the  middle  counties 
fyom  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  die  frontiers  of  those  two 


•  H.  Hunting,  lib.  U. 
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The  SmmMi  IMA  after  Ite  fanding^  BaiiMt  ^^  Wii% 
pkTnled  in  NorthuniberlaDd ;  but  a>  tfaey  B»et  wm  an  phrtiwrt» 
iBSistance,  and  made  but  amali  pnigress  in  subduing  tha. 
inhabitanta^  their  a&in  weie  in  so  uaaettled  «  oonditioo,  that 
none  of  their  prinoes  for  a  long  time  assunied  the  ai4)eUatiQft 
of  king.  At  last,  in  547,*  Ida,  a  Saxon  prince  of  great  vak>r,f 
who  wtimed  a  deeoent,  as  did  aU  the  other  piincea  of  that 
nation,  from  Woden,  brou^t  over  a  reenforeement  ficHn  Ger- 
SMUiy,  and  enaUed  the  Northumbrians  to  cany  on  their  ooo^ 
iinesls  over  the  Bntens.  He  entirely;  subdued  the  county  ao v 
called  Noxthinnberland,  the  bishofmc  of  Durham,  as  wail  mm 
■omeof  the  Bouth*east  counties  of  Scotland;  and  he  assumed 
&e  crown  under  the  title  of  king  of  Bemicia*  Nearly  about 
the  same  time,  iEUla,  anc^her  Saxon  prince,  having  oonqueradr 
LancariuiB  axid  the  peater  part  of  Yorkshire,  received  th» 
appellation  of  king  of  DeurLI  These  two  ki^gdoB^  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Ethelfnd,  grandson  of  Ida,  wha, 
married  Acoa,  the  daughter  of  ^la;  and  es^Uing  he? 
brother  Edwin,  established  one  of  the  most  pow^ul  ^  the 
8KK(«i  kingdwns,  by  the  title  of  Northumberiand.  How  fai^ 
bis  dominions  extended  inle  the  country  now  called  Scotland 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  all  the  lowlands, 
Especially  ^  east  coast  of  that  countiry,  were  peopled  in  a 
great  measure  £K>m  Germany ;  though  the  eaqpediti^M,4Bade 
1^  the  several  Saxon  adventurers,  Iwve  e^ci^d  the  roeorda 
of  hisft^.  The  kagnags  spoken  in  those  countriest  which 
is  purely  Saxon,  is  asferoqger  proof  of  diis  event  than  can  boi 
opposed  by  te  imperfect,  or  rather  fiMmloiifr  annah^  which 
ace  obtruded  on  im  by  the  SooHiflb  btialprianii. 

raS.  MJU^AXCHT. 

Thus  was  established,  allw  a  violeflt  ccwtost  of  near  m 
hnndred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptewhy,  oar  seven  Saxon  kmg* 
doms,  in  Britain ;  and  ttte  whole  southern  part  of  iim  iafaina^ 
except  Wides  and  Cornwall,  had  totally  changed  its  mbaadb^ 
kants,  IttQguage,  customs,  and  political  in8tituti<ws.  The 
Britons,  under  the  Bmnan  domimon,  had  made  such  advancen 
towards  arts  and  civil  manners,  tibat  they  had  built  twenty* 
eight  considerable  ciliea  within  thor  province,  beaidea  a  great 
number  of  villages  and  country  seats  ;^  but  the  fierae  con-' 
—  .  ■     -    1  ■     ■  . .  "  ■ 

•  Chroiu  Sax*  p.  19»  t  W.  ICalauk  p.  19. 
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frtfhirs,  ¥jr  iv4M«yi  t^  wet«  A(Mr  stiibiitted,  teew  «teljr 
flttng  back  into  ancieiit  barbMity ;  and  thoae  lew  nadves^whei 
were  not  either  massacred  or  expelled  their  habiUitions,  were 
reduced  to  the  most  ikbject  slavery.  None  of  the  other 
nordiem  ccrnqtierofS)  the  Franks,  Goths,  Vandals,  one  Burgun- 
Aians,  though  they^  overran  the  sotithem  province  of  the 
cmnpire  13ce  a  mighty  tc^rent,  made  such  devastations  in  the 
etequeied  territories,  or  were  inflamed  into  so  vi<d«it  an  am* 
mosity  agamst  ibo  ancient  inhabitants.  As  the  Saxons  camtf 
Ovei"  at  intervals  in  separate  bodies^  th^  Britons,  however  «i 
ftrst  unwarlike,  were  tempted  to  ms^e  resistance ;  and  hostiil- 
lies,  being  tiieiteby  prolonged,  proved  more  destructive  to  both 
'  parties,  e^eoiaiiy  to  te  vanquished.  The  first  invaders  fVoni 
Germany,  instead  of  excluding  other  adventurers,  who  must 
Aaie  wi^  them  the  spdls  of  the  ancient  inhabittmts,  were 
obliged  to  solicit  f^ssh  scqpplies  from  their  own  coimtry  $  an4 
a  tcSsd  extermination  of  ihe  Britons  became  the  sole  expedient 
Ibr  providing  a  settlement  and  subsistence  to  the  new  planters. 
Hence  there  have  been  found  in  history  few  conquests  more 
ihanous  than  that  of  the  Baxons,  and  few  rev<4utions  mor^ 
▼iolent  than  that  whbh  they  introduced. 

So  long  as  iStie  cmitest  was  maintained  with  the  natives.  Htm 
severed  Saxon  princes  preserved  a  union  of  counsels  and 
interests;  but  after  the  6ritons  w^re  shut  up  in  the  barren 
feottntries  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and*  gave  no  further  diff^ 
torbance  to  the  conquerors,  the  band  of  alliance  was  in  a 
great  measure  dissolved  among  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy, 
Though  one  prince  seems  s^  to  have  been  allowed,  or  to 
have  assumed,  an  ascendant  over  the  whole,  his  authority,  if 
it  ought  ever  to  be  deemed  regular  or  legal,  was  extremely 
limited ;  and  each  state  acted  as  if  it  had  been  mdependent, 
and  wholly  separate  from  the  rest  Wars,  therefore,  and 
revolutions  and  dissensions,  were  unavoidable  among  a  turbit- 
lent  and  military  people ;  and  these  events,  however  intricate 
or  confused,  ou^t  now  to  become  the  objects  of  our  attention. 
But,  added  to  t^  difficulty  of  carrying  on  at  <Mice  the  history 
-of  seven  independent  kingdoms,  tbsre  is  great  discouragement 
to  a  writer,  arising  from  the  uncertainty,  at  least  barrenness, 
of  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us.  The  monks,  who  were  the 
only  annalists  during  those  ages,  lived  remote  from  public 
afiairs,  considered  the  civil  transactions  as  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  the  eccleaiasfical,  and,  be»des  partaking  of  the  igne- 
lance  and  barbarity  whbh  were  then  universal,  were  strongly 
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Mectod  wOh  cfeduii^,  wkk  the  \0weot  wwndMr,  Mid  widi  • 
ftopenmty  to  imposture ;  vices  almost  inseparable  firom  tbelx 
profession  and  maimer  of  lile«  The  history  of  that  period 
abounds  in  names,  but  is  extremely  barren  of  events ;  or  tfao 
events  are  related  so  much  without  circumstances  and  caosesiy 
tiiat  the  most  profound  or  most  eloquent  writer  must  despair 
of  rendering  them  either  instioictive  or  entertaining  to  the 
reader.  Even  the  gr^U  learning  and  vigorous  imaginatioa 
(^  Milton  sunk  under  the  weight ;  and  this  auth(»r  scruples  i^ 
to  deolaie,  that  the  skirmishes  of  kites  or  erows  as  much 
merited  a  partieular  narrative,  as  the  confused  tansactions  and 
battles  of  the  Saxaa  Heptarchy.*  In  order,  liowever,  to 
connect  the  events  in  some  tolerSsible  measure,  we  shall  give ' 
a  succinct  aeconnt  of  ih»  successions  of  kings,  and  of  the 
more  remarkable  revolutions  in  eac1i  particular  kingdom ;  be* 
gaming  wiih  that  (^  Kent^  which  was  the  first  established* 

THE   KINGDOM   OF   KENT. 

Escus  succeeded  his  father,  Hengist,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent;  but  seems  not  to  have  possessed  the  military  genius 
of  that  conqueror,  who  first  maae  way  for  the  eirtrance  of  the 
Sax(m  arms  into  Britain.  AH  the  Saxons,  who  sou^t  either 
the  fame  of  valor,  or  new  establishments  by  arms,  flocked  to- 
the  standard  of  JSUa,  king  of  Sussex,  who  was  carrying  on 
successful  war  against  the  Britons,  and  laying  the  foui^dations 
of  a  new  kingdom.  Escus  was  content  to  possess  in  tmn* 
quillity  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  left  in  512  to  hi»  son 
Octa,  in  whose  time  the  East  Saxons  established  their  mon* 
archy,  and  dismembered  the  provinces  oi  Essex  and  Middle- 
sex from  that  of  Kent.  His  death,  afler  a  reign  of  twenty* 
two  year^,  made  room  for  his  son  Hermenric  in  534,  who 
performed  nothing  memorable  during  a  reign  of  thirty-two 
years ;  excepting  associating  with  him  his  son  Ethelbert  in 
the  government,  that  he  might  secure  the  succession  in  his 
family,  and  prevent  such  revolutions  as  are  incident  to  a 
turbulent  and  barbarous  monarchy. 

Ethelbert  revived  the  reputation  of  his  family,  which  had 
languished  for  some  generations.  The  inactivity  of  his  pred- 
ecessors,  and  the  situation  of  his  country,  secured  from  aQ 
hostility  with  the  Britons,  seem  Jo  have  much  enfeebled  the 
warlike  genius  of  the  Kentish  Saxons ;  and  Ethelbert,  in  hin 

mait ■  ..       ..ii..  .1     I  .1  ,  I     »     ^1      I  I         I,,  II m- 
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Ivrt  attooi^  to  aggrMidiM  im  countxy,  luid  ditliiiguiik  Ui 
•wn  name,  ^as  unsuccessful.*  He  was  twice  discomfited  in 
battle  by  Ceaulin,  king  of  Wessex,  and  obliged  to  yield  tbe 
superiority  in  the  Heptarchy  to  that  ambitious  mcMiarch,  who 
Dfeservjed  no  moderation  in  his  victory,  and  by  reducing  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex  to  subj/sction,  excited  jealousy  in  all  the 
other  princes.  An  association  was  formed  against  him ;  and 
£thelbert,  intnisted  with  the  command  of  the  allies,  gave 
him  battle,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory .t  Geaulin  died 
soon  after ;  and  £thelbert  succeeded  as  well  to  his  ascendant 
among  the  Saxon  states,  as  to  his  other  ambitious  projects. 
He  r^uced  all  the  princes,  except  the  king  of  Northumber. 
land,  to  a  strict  dependence  upon  him ;  and  even  estaUiaheii 
himself  by  force  on  the  throne  of  Mercia,  the  most  extensivo 
of  die  Saxon  kingdoms.  Apprehensive,  however,  of  a  dan- 
gerous league  against  him,  like  that  by  which  he  himsejf  had 
been  enabled  to  overthrow  Ceaulin,  he  had  the  prudence  to 
resign  the,  kingdom  of  Mercia  to  Webba,  the  rightful  heir,  the 
son  of  Crida,  who  had  first  founded  that  monarchy.  But 
ffpvemed  still  by  ambition  mors  than  by  justice,  he  gave 
Webba.  possession  of  the  crown  on  such  c<Miditions,  as  ren* 
dered  bun  litde  better  than  a  tributary  prince  under  his  artful 
beneiactor. 

But  the  most  memorable  event  which  distinguished  the  rei^ 
of  this  great  prince,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion  among  the  English  Saxons.  She  superstition  of  the 
Germans,  paiticulaily  that  of  the  Saxons,  was  of  the  grossest 
aikl  most  barbarous  kind;  and  being  founcted  on  tn^itional 
tales,  received  firom  their  ancestors,  not  redvK^ed  to  any  system, 
not  supported  by  political  institutions,  like  that  of  the  druids, 
ikseems  to  have  made  little  impression  on  its  votaries,  and  ia 
have  easily  resigned  its  place  to  the  new  doctrine  promulgated 
to  them.  Woden,  whom  they  deemed  the  ancestor  of  all  their 
fttjnces,  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  war,  and,  by  a  natural 
consequence,  became  their  supreme  deity,  and  the  chief  object 
of  their  religious  worship.  They  believed  that,  if  they  obtained 
the  favor  of  this  divinity  by  their  valor,  (for  they  made  less 
account  of  tlie  other  virtues,)  they  should  be  admitted  after 
their  death  into  his  hall;  and  reposing  on  pouches,  should 
satiate  themselves  with  ale  from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies, 
whom  they  had  slain  in  battle.    Incited  by  this  idea  of  paradise^ 

•  Chron.  Sax.  p,  21.  f^  Hunting,  lib.  ii. 
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#hich  gMilM  ftt  onoe  Ae  pewon  dffevw^  anlifhll  ef  li 
temperance,  the  ruling  inclinations  of  barbarians,  they  deapisfel 
the  dangers  of  War,  and  iticreased  their  native  ferochy  agamM 
^e  vanquished  by  their  religions  prejudices.  We  know  VS/M 
of  the  other  theological  tenets  of  the  Saxons;  we  only  leani 
that  they  were  pd^ieists;  that  they  worahipped  the  Sim  and 
moon ;  that  they  adored  the  god  of  thunder,  undvsr  the  laaxai 
of  Thor;  ftmX  they  had  ima^s  in  their  temples;  tfacit  tkey 

Sractised  sacrifices ;  believed  firmly  in  spells  and  eocfaftim 
lents ;  and  admitted  in  general  A  system  of  doctnnes  wMcft 
they  held  as  sacred,  btA  whi€h,  like  all  oth^  supenftittottfc 
fhust  carry  the  air  of  the  w9d^8t  ettmvagance,  if  {uropouoded 
to  those  who  are  tiot  fiimiliartxed  to  it  from  their  eaiBest 
inflsmcy. 

The  cotisbint  hostiliHes  whieli  the  Saxons  maintained  agamiK 
die  Britons,  would  naturally  indispo^  them  for  receiving  iSb^ 
Christian  fiuth,  when  preached  to  them  by  such  inveteiatS 
enemies ;  and  perhaps  the  Britons,  as  is  objected  to  diem  by 
6ilda9  aiid  Bede,  were  not  over-fond  of  communicating^  to 
Aeir  cruel  invaders  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  and  salvatioii. 
Vat  as  a  civilized  people,  however  subdued  by  aims,  stSI 
maintain  a  sensible  luperiority  over  baibarous  and  ignoraiil 
nations,  all  the  other  northern  conquerors  of  Europe  had  beeti 
tiready  induced  to  embrace  the  Chrktian  fidth.  Which  they 
found  established  in  the  empire ;  and  it  was  impoauble  bid 
the  Saxons,  informed  of  this  event,  must  have  regarded  with 
some  degree  of  veneration  a  doctrine  which  had  acquired  tifie 
ascendant  over  all  their  bretiuren.  However  limitea  in  their 
views,  they  could  not  but  have  perceived  a  desree  of  cultiva*- 
tion  in  the  southern  countries  beyond  what  they  themselverf 
possessed ;  and  it  was  natural  for  tiiem  to  yield  totiiat  superior 
knowledge,  as  well  as  zeal,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  die 
Christian  kingdoms  were  even  at  that  time  distinguished. 

But  these  causes  misht'  long  have  failed  of  producing  any 
considemble  effect,  had  not  a  favomUe  incident  prepared  th0 
means  of  introducing  Christiattity  mto  Kent  Ethelbert,  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  had  married  Bertha,  tiie  only  daughter  of 
Caribert,  king  of  Paris,*  one  6f  the  descendants  of  Clovis,  the! 
conqueror  of  (Saul ;  but  before  he  was  admitted  to  this  alliance, 
he  was  obliged  to  stipulate,  that  the  princess  should  enjoy  the 
free  exercise,  of  her  religion ;  a  concession  not  difiicult  to  be 

•  assg.«fToiH%)l!l.iz.cap.  26.    E.  Huiitiiig.  Ub*  M. 
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AteiUfed  ftbm  the  idolatrous  Saxons.^  Bertiia  bixyughl  o\er  a 
n&nch  bidhop  to  d)e  court  of  Canterbunr ;  and  being  zealous 
for  the  Offopagadon  of  her  religion,  she  had  been  very  assidu- 
ous in  nef  devotional  exercises,  had  supported  the  credit  of 
her  faith  Irv  an  irreproachable  conduct,  and  had  employed 
every  art  of  insinuatioo  and  address  to  reconcile  her  husband 
to  her  religious  principles.  Her  popularity  in  the  court,  and 
IMr  infiuetice  over  Etnelbert,  had  so  well  paved  the  way  for 
iie  r^eption  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  6regoT^,  sumamed 
die  Great,  then  Boman  pontiflT,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of 
ifi^ti^g  a  project  which  he  himself,  before  he  mounted  the 
papal  ^itiile,  h&d  once  embraced,  of  converting  the  British 
JSaxong. 

It  happened  that  this  prelate,  at  that  time  in  a  private 
to:dcm,  nad  observed  in  the  maiket  place  of  Rome  soma 
Saxon  youth  exposed  to  nle,  whom  the  Roman  merchants,  ia 
(heir  trading  voyages  to  Britain,  had  bought  of  their  mercenary 
paTenls.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  fair  complexions  and 
^loomin^  countenances,  Gregory  asked  to  what  country  they 
belonged;  and  being  told  they  were  ^^ Angles,'^  he  repliedi 
tStaii  diey  ought  more  properly  to  be  denominated  ^^  angels.** 
It  were  a  pity  that  the  prince  of  dai^ness  should  enjoy  so  fair 
a  prey,  and  that  so  beautiful  a  frontispiece  should  cover  ai 
mind  d^tute  of  internal  grace  and  righteousness.  Inquiring 
ftvther  coBcemiag  the  name  of  ti^ir  prpvince,  he  waa 
idfofmett,  that  ft  was  ^  Beiri,**  a  district  of  Northumberland. 
«  fietri !  ^  replied  he,  **  that  is  good !  They  are  called  to  the 
mercy  of  God  from  his  anger  —  de  ira.  But  what  is  the  name 
o/thd  king  of  that  province  ?  ^  He  was  told  it  was  "-Slla," 
or  *■  Alia.**.  **  Alleluiah,'*  cried  he,  "  we  must  endeavor  that 
flie  ptaisea  of  (»od  be  sung  in  tiieir  country,**  Moved  by 
imae  allusions,  which  appeared  to  him  so  happy*  he  deter? 
minied  to  undertake  himself  a  mission  into  Britain ;  and  having 
obiamed  the  pope's  approbation,  he  prepared  for  tiiiat  perilous 
journey;  but  his  popularity  at  home  was  so  great,  mat  the 
Scmans,  unwilling  to  expose  him  to  such  dangers,  o{)posed 
his  design,  and  he  was  obliged  for  the  present  to  lay  aside  all 
Airier  thoughts  6/  executing  that  pious  purpose.t 

The  controversy  between  the  pagans  and  the  ChristiaiHr  was 

■I    Mill  I      ■■■■     n    I      I.. ■■■■■■I        III     ■■!     I      > i-i    ■"    I    ■■iiii^iM 

*  Bede,  Kb.  i.  eap.  85.    Bromptoni  p.  729, 

f  Mb^  lih.  iik  tap*  1.    Spell.  C<»iou,  p.  91, 
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not  entirely  codbd  in  that  age ;  wad  no  fKmtiff  bef<»<a  G^pf^/ptf 

had  ever  carried  to  greater  excess  an  intemperate  zeal  againft 
flie  former  religion.  He  had  waged  war  with  all  the  precious 
mgnuments  of  the  ancients,  and  eVen  with  their  writings, 
which,  as  appears  from  the  strain  of  his  own  wit,  as  well  as 
from  the  style  of  his  compositions,  he  had  not  taste  or  genius 
sufficient  Xo  comprehend.  Ambitious  to  distinguish  his  pon- 
tificate by  the  conversion  of  the  British  Saxons,  he  pitched  qn 
Augustine,  a  Roman  monk,  and  sent  him  with  forty  associates 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  this  island.  These  missionaries,  terri- 
fied with  the  dangers  which  might  attend  theur  proposing  a 
new  doctrine  to  so  fierce  a  people,  of  whose  language  they 
were  ignorant,  stopped  some  time  in  France,  and  sent  back 
Augustine  to  lay  the  hi^zards  and  difficulties  before  the  pope, 
and  crave  his  permission  to  desist  frmn  the  undertaking.  But 
Gregory  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  their  purpose,  advised 
them  to  choose  some  interpreters  from  among  the  Franl^s, 
who  still  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Saxons,*  and 
recommended  them  to  the  good  offices  of  Queen  Brunehaut, 
who  had  at  this  time  usurped  the  sovereign  power  in  France* 
This  princess,  though  stained  with  every  vice  of  treachery 
and  cruelty,  either  possessed  or  pretended  great  zeal  for  the 
cause ;  and  Gregory  acknowledged,  that  to  her  friendly  assist- 
ance was,  in  a^reat  measure,  owing  the  success  of  that  under* 
taking.t. 

Augustine,  on  his  arrival  in  Kent  in  the  year  5974  ^ouxid 
the  danger  much  less  than  he  had  apprehended,     l^thelbe^r^ 
already  well  disposed  towards  the  Christian  faith,  assigned  him 
a  habitation  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  soon  afler  admitted 
him  to  a  conference.    Apprehensive,  however,  lest  spells  o 
enchantments  might  be  employed  against  him  by  priests,  wli  # 
brought  an  unknown  worship  from  a  distant  country,  he  ha4 
the  precaution  to  receive  them  in  the  open  air^  where,  ht 
believed,  the  force  of  their  magic  would  be  more  easily  dis 
sipated.^     Here  Augustine,  by  means  of  his  interpreters 
jleiivered'to  him  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  promise/; 
him  eternal  joys  above,  and  a  kingdom  in  heaven  without  end, 
if  he  would  be  persuaded  to  receive  that  salutary  doctrine. 

*  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 
^  t  Ores.  Bust.  lib.  iz.  epist  56.    SpelL  ConciL  p.  82. 

t  fi^en,  Poljohnm.  lib.  t.    Chiton.  Sax.  p.  23. 

{  Sede,  lib.  i.  cap.  25.    H.  Himtiag.  lib.  tu.'   B»)nipto&»  p.  79»'> 
Pixker»  Actiq.  Brit.  Eool.  p  61. 
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^Tdtor  wvMtds  and  piomises,^^*  npplied  EthellMM,  ^*  axe  hkt\ 
but  because  tiey  are  new  and  uucertion,  I  cannot  entirely 
yield  to  them,  and  relbquish  the  principles  which  I  and  my 
ancestors  have  so  long  maintained.  You  are  welcome,  how* 
ever,  to  remain  here  in  peace ;  and  as  you  have  undertaken 
so  long  a  journey,  solely,  as  it  appears,  for  what  you  believe 
to  be  K)r  our  advantage,  I  will  supply  you  with  all  necessaries, 
fluid  permit  you  to  .deliver  your  doctrine  to  my  subjects.^^  t 

Augustine,  encouraged  by  this  favorable  reception,  and 
seeing  now  a.  prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with  redoubled 
zeal  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Kentish  Saxons.  He  attracted 
their  attention  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  by  the  severe 
penances  to  which  he  subjected  himself,  by  the  abstinence 
and  self-denial  which  he  practised  ;  and  hoLving  excited  theii 
wonder  by  a  course  of  life  which  appeared  so  contrary  te 
nature,  he  procured  more  eaaly  their  belief  of  miracles, 
which,  it  was  pretended,  he  wrought  for  their  conversion4 
Influenced  by  these  motives,  and  by  the  declared  favor  of  the 
court,  numbers  of  the  Kentish  men  were*  baptized ;  and  the 
king  himself  was  persuaded  to  submit  to  that  rite  of  Christianity. 
His  example  had  great  influence  with  his  subjects;  but  ha 
employed  no  fcorce  to  Imng  them  over  to  the  new  doctrine. 
Augustine  thou^t  proper,  in-the  commencement  of  his  mis- 
sion, tc  assume  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  lenity ;  he  told 
Cthelt  3rt,  that  the  service  of  Christ  must  be  entu^ly  voluntary, 
and  that  no  violence  ought  ever  to  be  used  in  propagating  so 
salutary  a  doctrine.^ 

The  intelligence,  received  of  these  spiritual  conquests 
afforded  great  joy  to  the  Romans,  who  now  exulted  as  much 
in  those  peaceful  trophies  as  their  ancestors  had  ever  done  in 
their  most  sanguinary  triumphs' and  most  splendid  victories. 
Gregory  wrote  a  letter  to  Edieibert,  in  which,  af^er  informins 
him  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching,  he  exhorted 
him  to  dis{^y  his  zeal  m  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  to 
ej^ert  rigor  against  the  wcnrship  of  idols,  and  to  build  up  the 
good  work  of  holiness  by  every  expedient  of  exhortation,  ter^ 
ror,  blandishment,  or  correction ;  |1  a  doctrine  more  suitable  to 
that  age,  and  to  the  usual  papal  maxims,  than  the  toleraung 

♦  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  26,    Chron.  "W.  Thorn,  p.  1759. 

t  Bede^  lib.  L  cap.  25.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  iiL  Brompton^  p.  729t» 
^   1  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  26. 

I  Bede,  cop.  26.    H.  Hunting,  lib.  iii. 
'  I  Bede»  lib.  L  oap.  32.    Brompton,  p.  732.    SpeU.  Con«iL  p«  9«. 
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prioeipletf  w^iob  Aiigu0tifie#had  tfiottght  it  prudent' to  hfcriil> 
sate.  The  pont^  also  answered  tsome  questions,  which  thf» 
nissionaiy  had  pat  eoneemingthe  goTemment  of  the  new 
ehurch  of  Kent.  Besides  other  queries,  which  it  is  not 
Material  here  to  relate,  Augustine  askod,  *^  Whether  comjs** 
^rman  might  be  allowed  te  many.^  Gregory  answered, 
that  that  liberty  had  indeed  been  formerly  granted  by  the 
Itoman  law;  but  that  experience  had  shown  that  no  issor 
^ould  erer  cotne  from  such  marriages^  and  he  therefore  pro- 
hibited them.  f{  Augustine  asked,  ^^  Whether  a  woman  preg* 
iiaiit  might  be  baptised.*^  Gregory  answered,  that  he  saw 
ao  objection.  **How  soon  after  Htm  birth  ^e  chitd  might 
feceive  baptism***  h  vma  flmsweied,  immediately,  if  nec6s» 
•ary.  '*  How  soon  a  husband  might  have  commerce  with 
Ms  wife  aiW  her  delivery.**  Not  tSl  she  had  given  suck 
•o  her  child ;  a  pmctice  to  wliioh  Gregory  exhorts  -all  i^o* 
oen.  ^How  soon  a  man  might  enter  the  church,  ot 
feceive  the  sacrament,  afler  having  had  commerce  with  his 
wife.'*  It  was  re{flied,  tiiat,  unless  he  had  approached  her 
without  desire,  merely  for  the  sake  of  propagating  his  species^ 
he  was  not  without  sin ;  but  in  all  cases  it  was  requisite  for 
him,  before  he  entered  the  church,  or  communicated,  to  purgd 
himself  by  prayer  and  ablutiim  f  and  he  ought  not,  even  aft^ 
using  these  precautions,  to  participate  immediately  of  the 
•acred  duties.*  There  are  some  other  questions  and  replies  . 
still  more  indecent  and  more  r]dieulous.f  And  on  the  whole 
it  appears  that  Gregory  and  his  missionsry,  if  syn^pathy  of 
inanners  have  i^y  influence,  were  better  calculated  than  men 
of  more  refined  understandings,  fbr  making  a  progress  wi^ 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Sfxons. 

The  more  to  Ikciiitate  the  reception  of  Christianity,  Greg* 
ibry  enjoined  Augustine  to  remove  the  idds  from  the  heathen 
altars,  but  not  to  destroy  die  altars  themselves ;  because  the 
people,  he  said,  would  be  allured  to  Sequent  the  Christiaii 

•  B6de»  fib.  L  oap.  27.    SpdL  OoneU.  p.  97,  98,  99,  &o. 

t  Augustme  aaks,  "  Si  mulidr  menstrua  oonsuetadine  tenetur,  aa 
ecclesiam  intrare  ei  ficet,  aut  aacne  conuQumonis  sacramenta  per* 
dlpere?"  Gregory  answers,  "Santas  communlonis  xnysteriani  in 
eisdem  diebus  percipere  non  debet  prohiberL  Si  autem  ex  vener»- 
Cione  magna  percipere  non  prsesumitur,  laudaada  est,'*  Aogostiiis 
«^  **'  Si  post  illosionsm,  quas  par  somnitm  solet  accidere,  vel  oor* 
pus  Domini  quilibet  accipere  valeat;  vel,  ai  sacerdoa  sit,  sacra  myi- 
teriftcelebrare?"  Gregory  asiSwMi  1^  learned  questton  h^mmf 
JasiwsddMnoiioiis;  .  - 
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wme  Bometam&d  to  inevefe.  And  at  the  pagWM  tMPaetised 
fincnfices,  and  feasted  with  the  priests  on  their  c^eariogB,  h« 
1^  ^choffted  the  missionary  to  pemaade  them,'  on  CbristiBii' 
fesUvak,  to  kill  their  cattle  in  the  Boigfabcffhood  of  the  church, 
and  to  indidge  themselves  in  those  eheerfal  eiiteitainmentB  U^ 
HFhieh  they  had  been  halntiiated.*  T&eae  political  oompU* 
anees  show  that,  notwilhstandiiig  hia  igaoiaQce  and  {nr^u* 
dices,  he  was  not  unaeqwmted  wiA  the  arts  of  governing 
maaldnd,  Augustiae  was  eoasooiated  archbinliop  ^  Gaater* 
biHy,  was  endowed  by  Gregorywith  autenty  over  all  tho 
Br^i^  ch«»ehQS,  and  received  die  fiall,  a  badge  of  ecdenasti* 
aal  hoBQr,  from  RQm&t  Gregory  also  advised  bun  not  to  ba 
too  much  elated  wiUi  Us  g^  ^  woridng  miracles ;  X  and  aa 
Angustme,  [Mud  of  the  saeceas  of  his  mossioi^  seemed  to 
t|m^  himaelf  ^Btitied  to  ejrtendhis  authoxily  over  the  bifltepa 
of  Gaul,  the  poipe  ialbrmed  him  ctel  they  lay  «»lMBly  withoi^ 
the  bounds  of  Us  jurisdiction^^ 

The  marriage  c^  Ethelbert  with  Bertha,  and,  much  mora, 
las  ^BBkiTBcmg  Qaris^iQity,  begat  a  ceonectioii  of  his  sobrfects 
with  the  French,  Italiana,  aad  otfa^r  nations  on  the  contineiit, 
and  traded  to  reclaim  them  from  that  gross  igiieiance  and 
barbanty,  in  which  aH  the  Sasoa  tribes  hqd  been  hitharta 
ipvolved.||  Ethelbefft  9im>  ^laeted^tl  <with  llie  consent  of  ^m 
atateaof  his  kingdom,  a  body  of  laws,  the  inat  witen  lawa 
^iomu^jatod  by  aliy  of  the  oorthem  conquerors;  and  idareigp 
was  in  every  rej^»eot  gkmous  to  bdmaelf  and  beneficial  to  hia 
people.  He  governed  the  hmgdinn  of  Kent  fi%  yean;  and 
dymg  ia  616,  left  the  Bmemaim  to  Ida  son,  {lladbald.  Thia 
pfimsa,  seduced  l^f  a  pwEsicoi  fiw  his  mothBr-iB*>law,  deserted, 
fm  soma  tiasa,  the  OUs^nn  &iih^  which  pennkted  not  these 
incestuous  marriages:  his  whole  people  immediately  remmed 
With  him  to  idolati^.  Lauraatius,  the  siioceaidr  of  Augustine, 
found  Ae  Chriatiao  wos^np  wholly  d)andbned,  and  was  pre* 
pared  to  r^um  to  Fnmce,  in  order  to  esci^  the  morti&ca* 
tion  c^  preaching  the  gospel  without  fruit  to  the  infidels.    Mel* 

«  Bed»  li^  i  M^.  30.  Spaa.  Conefl.  p.  89.  G^eg.  Epist.  lib.  ix. 
apifft.71. 

t  Chioa.  SttK.  ^.  23,  2|(. . 

{  H.  Hunting,  lib.  iiL  Spall.  Coaoil.  p.  ftS.  Bads,  lib.  L  Ocs^ 
Bj^t;  lib.  ix.  epist.  60. 

{  Bede,  Hb.i99k27.  |  W.l£abBa.p.  X0» 

9  Wilkins,Iiegai  Bax.  p.  18. 
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litcis  and  Justm^  'v^orbad  been  consecTated  buhops  of  Londdii^ 
and  Rochester,  bad   abeadj  departed^  the  kingdom,*^  when' 
Laurentii2s,  b^ore  he  eiiould  Entirely  almndon  his  dignity,' 
made  one  effort  to  reciaim  the  king.     He  appeared  before 
that  prince,  and,  throwing  off  his  vestments,  showed  his  body 
all  torn  wi^  bruises  and  stripes  which  he  had  received.    £ad- 
bald,  wondering  that  stny  man  should  have  dared  to  treat  in' 
&at  manner  a  perscm  of  his  rank,  was  toldby  Laurentitis,tikat 
he  had  received  this  chastbement  firom  St  Peter,  the  prince  of 
(he  apostles,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  severe** 
ly  reproving  him  fbr  hm  intention  to  desert  his  charge,  had 
mflicted  on  him  these  visible  marks  ^of   his  dis|>Iea9ure.f 
Whether  Eadbald  was  struck  with  the  miracle,  or  mfiuenced* 
by  some  other  motive,  he  divorced  hmiself  fiom  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  returned  to  the  profesmon  of  Christlax^ty :  ^  his 
whole  people  returned  with  him.     Eadbald  reached  not  the^ 
fiune  or  authority  of  his  father,  and  died  in  640,  afber  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years,  leaving  two  sons,  Erminfrid  and  Ercom- 
bert. 

Ercombert,  though  the  younger  atm^  by  Emma,  a  fWich 
princess,  ibund  means  to  mount  the  throne.  He  is  celebrated 
by  Bede  for  two  exploits — for  establishing  tfie  fast  of  Leaafc 
m  his  kingdom,  and  for  utteriy  extirpating  idolatry,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  had  hitherto 
been  tolerated  by  the  two  preceding  monarcl».  He  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  and  lefl^  the  crown  to  Egbert,  his  son,  who 
reigned  nine  years.  This  prince  is  renowned  for  his  encour* 
agement  of  learning ;  but  infamous  for  putting  to  death  his 
two  cousizm-german,  sons  of  Erminfrid^  his  imcle.  The  eecle- 
nastical  writers  praise  him  for  has  bestowing  on  his  sister; 
Domnona,  some  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Tliaiiet,  wli^re  she  fbimded 
a  monastery. 

The  bloody  precaution  of  Egbert  could  not  fix  the  croum 
«m  the  head  of  his  son  Edric.  Lothaire,  bro^r  of  the  de«*  • 
ceased  prince,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to 
fccure  the  power  in  his  family,  he  associated  witii  htm  Richardf 
tkb  son,  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  Edric,  ihp 
dispossessed  prince,  had  recourse  to  Edilwach,  king  of  Sussex, 
for  assistance ;  and  being  supported  by  that  prince,  fouglrt  a 
battle  with  his  uncle,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.    Richard 

•  Bede,  lib.  ii,  cap.  6. 

t  Bede,  lib.  11.  cap,  2.    Chr«i.  Sax.  p.  26.    Higden,  Hb.  v 

%,  Brompton,  p  'rsd. 
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ftd  into  Germany,  and  afterwaids  JM  in  Lucca,  a  dtj  cf 
Toflcauy.  WiDiiuB  of  Malmsbmy  ascribes  Lotludie*s  bad 
fortune  to  two  crimes — bis  concunenoe  in  the  murder  of  his 
cousins,  and  his  contempt.for  leties.* 

Lothaire  reigned  eleven  years ;  Bdiib,  his  successor,  only 
two.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  happened  in  686, 
Widied,  his  briber,  obtained  possession  of  die  crown.  But 
as  the  succession  bad  been  of  late  so  much  disjcmited  by  revo- 
lutions and  usurpations,  faction  began  to  prevail  auMmg  the 
nobility ;  which  invited  Cedwalla,  king  of  Wessex,  wi&  his 
brodier  MoUo,  to  attack  the  kii^gdom.  These  invaders  com-  ' 
mitted  great  devastations  in  Kent;  but  the  death  of  Bldlo,  who 
was  slam  in  a  skinnLdi,t  gave  a  short  breathing  time  to  that 
kingdom.  Widred  restored  the  affiiirs  of  Kent,  and,  after  a 
reign  of  thurty-two  years^  left  the  crown  to  his  posterity. 
Ec^bert,  Ethelbert,  and  Alric,  his  descendants,  succesnvely 
mounted  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  the  last,  which  hap« 
pened  in  794,  die  royal  fiunfly  of  Kent  was  eztinguisHed ;  and 
every  ^tious  leader,  who  could  entertain  Ik^s  c€  ascending 
the  throne,  threw  the  state  into  confusion.^  Egbert,  who  first 
succeeded,  reigned  but  two  years ;  Cuthred,  Inother  to  the 
king  of  Mercia,  six  years  ;  Baldred,  an  illegitunate  branch  of 
the  royal  &mily,  eighteen ;  and  after  a  troublesome  and  pre- 
carious reign,  he  was,  in  the  year  823,  expelled  by  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  who  dissolved  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and 
united  the  several  kingdoms  under  his  domimon. 

THE   KINGDOM   OF  NOSTHinCBBHXtANn. 

Adelfrid,  Ung  of  Bemicia,  ha^dng  married  Acca,  Hbm 
dai:^ter  c^  JElla,  king  of  Deiri,  and  expelled  her  kifant 
broker,  Edwin,  had  united  all  the  counties  north  of  Humber 
into  one  monarchy,  and  acquired  a  great  ascendant  in  the 
Heptarchy.  He  adso  spread  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  arms  to 
'  the  neighboring  people ;  and  by  his  victories  over  the  Scots 
Kid  Picts,  as  well  as  Welsh,  extended  on  all  sides  the  bounds 
of  his  dominions.  Having  laid  siege  to  Chester,  the  Britons 
marched  out  with  all  their  fences  to  engage  him ;  and  they 
were  attended  by  a  body  of  twelve  himdred  and  fifty  monl^ 
from  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  who  stood  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  field  of  batde,  in  order  to  eneourage  the  combataiifii  . 

•  W.  Mahal,  p.  11.  t  Higden,  lib.  v. 

I  Chion.  Stx.  p.  52.  ^  W.  Malms.  lib.  L  oap.  1,  p.  U. 
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purpose  of  this  unusual  jippeajraiice,  was  tola  uMl-t 
piiests  had  come  to  pw^y  agamst  him:  "  Thea  are  they  a* 
much  our  enemies,^^  said  he,  ^^  ^s  those  ^ho  intend  to  fight' 
against  us ;  '^  *  and  he  imn^ediately  sent  a  detachment,  who' 
f^l  upon  them,  and  did  auoh  execution,  that  only  fifty  e8cape4; 
with  their  lives.t  The  Briton?,  astonished  iat  tins  eyentf 
received  a  tptal  defeat :  Chester  wfis  ohliged  to  surrender : 
and  Adelfrid,  pursuing  his  victory,  made  hiinself  master  of 
Qangor,  and  entirely  demolished  the  mo^iastery,  a  huiidmg  so 
extensive,  that  t^ere  was  a  mile^s  ^distance  from  one  gate  of  It 
to  another ;  and  it  contained  two  thousand  one  hundred  monks, 
who  axe  said  to  have  heen  there  maintained  by  their  own  Iabor.| 
Notwitlistanding  -Adelfritf's  success  in  war,  he  lived  iq 
inquietude  on  account  of  young  Edwin,  vhom  he  had  unjystly 
dispossessed  ot  the  crown  of  Dei'il  This  prince,  now  grown 
to  man'?  estate,  wandered  froin  place  to  place,  in  continual 
danger  from  the  attempts  of  Adelfrid ;  and  received  ^t  last 
protection  in  the  couit  of  Kedwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles  j 
where  his  engaging  and  gaUai^  deportment  procured  him 
general  esteem  and  affection.  Biedwald,  however,  yfa»  strongly 
twlicited,  by  the  king  of  Norlhumb^rland,.to  kill  Oy  deliver  l^J^ 
his  guest :  rich  presents  were  promised  him  if  he  would  com- 
ply, and  war  denounced  agam9t  him  in  ciuse  of  his  refusal. 
After  rejecting  several  mespag^9  pf  this  kind,  his  generosity 
6egan  to  yield  to  the  motives  of  interest ;  and  he  retained 
the  last  ambassador,  till  he  should  come  to  a  resolution  in  a 
case  of  such  knpoc^RiK^  iKdwin,  infon^ied  ^  Mb  friencTs 
necplQxity,  ww  y^t  dc^t^ninned  at*  all  hazards  to  remain  in 
Sast  Anglia ;  and  Ijhought,  that  if  ^e  protection  of  that  cou^ 
foiled  him,  it  worp  better  to  die  thim  prolong  a  life  so  much 
flrxposed  to  tbip  persecutions  of  his  powerful  nval.  This  con- 
lidence  m  Bedwald^p  honor  and  triendship,  wiA  his  othe? 
I^complishments,  eng^ed  ihe  queen  on  his  side ;  and  she 
effectually  represented  to  her  Wband  the  infamy  of  delivering 
np  to  certain  destruction  their  royal  guest,  who  tiad  fied  to 
diem  Ibr .  protection  agains;t  his  cruel  and  jealous  enemies.^ 
Bedw^ild,  embracing  more  generous  resolutions,  thought  8 
^fest  to  prevent  Adelfrid,  before  that  prince  was  aware  of 

,  ..  f.   J    .",   .   ..•'.. ■   '.■■■:■-■  ..'!  :. — rr-. r—r^ — rr—r-. .^     ..    .'■ 

»  Bgomptcwi  p.  778U       ^         t  Triv^fc,  iipwlfiSp*  Cfio#l-B- Wis 
1  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c|y>.  9.    ^.  Malms,  lib.  L  cap.  3. 
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liif  fatenllM,  aM  t9  atthck  Mm  trfiilifr  he  wm  y«t  ixe^ftmit 
ftr  deftnee.  He.  immhed  ftaddeitly  wMi  an  array  into  the 
iBi^dcm  of  Nc^htHttberlaadvaad  toulg^i  a  battle  with  Adelfrid  ; 
m  which  that  monarch  was  defiMlad  and  killed^  after  revenging 
himself  by  the  de«&  of  Begaer,  son  of  BedwakL*  'His  own 
8Bas»  EaiiJGnd«  CkrnM^  and  Oswy,  yet  iirfaate^  were  ecoried 
iltt»  Soot  land ;  aid  Edwin  c^tained  posasaaioii  of  ikm  crowa 
ef  NertimiBljeriaiid. 

Edwin  ens  die  graetest  pxince  of  the  Heptarchy  in  that 
aoe^  and  distinguished  Imnself,  both  by  his  infiuence  over  the 
(&et  kingdonuHf  and  by  the  irtiict  eacecution  of  justice  in  hie 
cera  dombioos.  He  ceclaimed  his  subjects  from  the  lieeatiotur 
hie  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  it  was  a  common 
saying,  tiutt  during  his  r^gn  a  woman  or  chBd  ought  openly 
carry  every  where  a  parse  of  gold,  without  any  danger  of 
i^enee  at  robbery.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance,  trans- 
inhted  t»  us,  of  tibe  afie^dbn  'borne  him  by  his  servants 
CvNoh^toe,  king  of  Wessrac,  was  his.enemjr ;  but  fktding  him* 
nelf  anabis  te  maiotaitt  open  war  against  so  gallant  and 
powerM  a  fraaoey  he  detetrajned  to>  use  treachery  agamsi 
him,  and  he  emj^oyed  one  Eumer  for  that  ciiminal  purposes 
The  assassin,  &ving  obtained  adsoittianoe,  by  pretendii^  to 
deliver  a  message  from  Cuidiehne,  drew  Ihs  dagger,  and 
rushed  npoa  ^  Idng.  Lffla,  an  officer  of  his  army,  seeing 
Ins  master^  danger,  and  having  no  o&er  sseans  of  defence, 
interposed  with  &  own  body  betwemi  the  king  and  Eunn^^a 
dhgger,  which  waa  pushed  with  such  violence,  that,  aflep 
pfercing  LiBa,  it  ev»i  nfrouodad  Edwin ;  but  b^^e  the  assas- 
sin could  xeaew  his  blow,  he  wae  despatched  by  the  king's 
allendiystt. 

The^^  Eaat  An^es  conspired  against  Redwaid,  their  king  | 
eiid  hamg  put  him  to  death,,  tiiey  ofiered  their  <»x>wn  te 
Edwin^  of  whose  valor  and  capeci^  they  had  had  ea:perience^ 
while  he  is^sided  among  them.  Bot  Eidwin,  from  a  sense  of 
Mttitude  towards  hie  bene&ct<»,  obliged  tbem  to  submit  to 
wrpwold,  tine  son  of  Bedwald ;  and  tlukt  prmce  preserved  hie 
authority,  though  on  a  precarious  footing,  under  the  protection 
gf  the  Northumbrian  monarch.! 

Edwin,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  manried  Ethel 

•  Bede,  Ift.  iL  cap.  12.    Bxouu>to&,  p.  .781. 
t  Chron.  Sbz>  p.  27. 

iW.M;etos,ub.Lci^.i 
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bui^a,  llie  dai^ler  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  B^ant  Ait 
princess,  emulating  the  glory  of  her  mc^her,  Bertha,  who  haA 
been  the  instrument  for  converting  her  hustiand  and  his  pe^JfJa 
to  Christianity,  carried  Paulliaus,  a  learned  bishop,  along  with 
her ;  *  and  besades  stipulating  a  toleratioa  for  the  exercise  <Mf 
ber  own  religion,  whicii  was  readily  granted  her,  she  used 
every  reason  lo  penmade  the  kkxg  to  embrace  it  Edwins 
like  a  prudent  prince,  hesitated  on  the  proposal,  but  promised 
to  excunine  the  foundations  of  that  doctrine,  and  declared 
that,  if  he  found  them  satisfactory,  he  was  willing  to  be  cont 
yerted.t  Accordingly  he  held  several  conferences  with  Paul* 
Iktus ;  canvassed  the  arguments  propounded  wi&  the  wisest 
of  his  counsellors ;  retired  frequently  from  company,  in  order, 
to  revolve  alone  that  important  question ;  and,  after  a  senoua 
and  long  inquiry,  declared  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion ;  | 
the  people  soon  afler  imitated  hb  example.  Besides  tha 
authority  and  influence  of  the  king,  they  were  moved  by 
another  striking  example.  Coifi,  the  high  priest,  being  cqup 
verted  after  a  public  conference  with  Paullinos,  led  the  way  in 
destroying  the  images,  which  he  had  so  long  worshipped,  and 
was  forward  in  making  this  atonement  for  his  past  iddatiy*^ 

This  able  prince  perished  with  his  son  Osfrid,  in  agrest 
battle  which  he  fought  against  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,.  and. 
Csedwalla,  king  of  the  Britons.||  That  event,  wMoh  happened 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Edwin^s  age  and  seventeenth  of 
his»reign,1T  divided  Uie  monarchy  of  Northumberland,  whicb. 
^t  prince  had  united  in  his  person.  Eanfrid,  the  son  i^. 
Adeifrid,  returned  with  his  brotiiers,  Oswald  and  Oswy,  from. 
Scotland,  and  took  possession  of  Bernicia,  hia  paten^al  kinp«' 
dom ;  Osric,  Edwin's  cousin-german,  established  himself  m 
Deiri,  the  inheritance  of  his  family,  but  to  which  the  sons  oi 
Edwin  had  a  preferable  title.  Eanfrid,  the  elder  surviving 
son,  fled  to  Penda,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously  slain.  Th^ 
younger  son,  Vuscfrsea,  with  Yffi,  the  grandson  of  Edwin»  by 
Osfrid,  sought  protection  in  Kent,  and  not  finding  themselves 
in  safety  there,  retired  into  France  to  Kmg  Dagobert,  wheni- 
they  cUed,** 


*  H.  Hunting,  lib.  iiL  f  B«de,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.    ^ 

1  Bede,  lib.  iL  cap.  9.    W.  Malms,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

I  Bede,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.    Brompton,  Higden,  Ub.  v. 

I  M.  Weet.  p.  114«    Chron.  Sox.  p.  29. 

f  W.  Malms,  lib.  L  ca|»  d.  ««  ^eds,  lib.  ii.  ei^. ». 
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'O^c, Yang  of  "DeSn,  and  Eanfirid  of  Bennck,  nHuimed te 
^  riHganism ;  and  die  whole  people  seem  to  have  letmnBd  wilh 
mem ;  since  Pkuiffinins,  who  was  die  fint  aichtnahop  of  Toik, 
rtad  who  had  conv<med  dieni,  dioiigfat  pfoper  to  letire  wift 
Kdtelbinrga,  tbe  qneen  dowager,  into  East  Bodi  dieao 
Ndithumbrian  kings  peiisiied  soon  after,  die  firtt  in  faatdo 
ii%ainst  CSsedwalla,  die  Briton ;  die  second  by  die  treaciiery  of 
diat  prmce.  Oswald,  die  bmdier  of  Eanfirid,  of  die  race  of 
Benucia,  united  again  die  kingdom  of  Nordramberiand  in  dm 
year  634,  and  restored  die  Chrisdan  religion  in  lus  dominiona. 
He  gained  a  bloody  and  well-disputed  battle  against  Caedwalla  | 
ibe  last  vigcnrous  effort  which  the  Britans  made  against  the 
Saxons.  Oswald  is  much  celebrated  for  his  sanctity  and 
charity  by  the  monkish  historians ;  and  they  pretend  &it  his 
relics  wft^ught  miracles,  particularly  the  curing  of  a  mck 
horse,  ^niich  had  approached  the  place  of  his  interment* 

He  died  in  battle  against  Penda,  king  of  Meicia,  and  was 
succeeded  .by  his  brother  Oswy,  who  established  himself  in 
die  government  of  the  whole  Northumbrian  kingdom,  by 
nutting  to  death  Oswin,  the  son  of  Osric,  the  last  ki^  of  the 
race  of  Deiri.  His  son  Egfrid  succeeded  him ;  who  perish* 
ibg  in  battle  against  the  Picts,  without  leaving  any  children« 
because  Adelthrid,  his  wife,  refused  to  violate  her  vow  of 
chastity,  Alfred,  his  natural  brother,  acquired  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  which  he  governed  for  nineteen  years ;  and  he  left 
it  to  Osred,  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  This  prince, 
after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  murdered  by  Kenred,  his 
kinsman,  who,  after  enjoying  the  crown- only  a  year,  perished 
^  a  like  fate.  Osric,  and  after  him  Celwulph,  the  son  of 
^enr^d,  next  mounted  the  throne,  which  the  latter  relinquished 
in  the  year  738,  in  favor  of  Eadbert,  his  cousin-german,  who, 
ifoiitating  his  predecessor,  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired  into 
a  monastery.  Oswolf,  son  of  Eadbert,  was  slain  in  a  sedition, 
a  year  after  his  accession  to  the  crown ;  and  MoUo,  who  was 
dot  of  the  royal  family,  seized  the  crown.  He  perished  by 
die  treachery  of  Ailred,  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  Ailreo, 
having  succeeded  in  his  dengn  upon  the  throne,  was  soon  after 
expelled  by  his  subjects.  Ethelred,  his  successor,  the  son  of . 
Hollo,  underwent  a  like  fate.  Celwold,  die  next  king,  the 
brother  of  Ailred,  was  deposed  and  slain  by  the  people  ;  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Osred,  his  nephew,  who,  after  a  short 

.    •  Bed^  lib.  iiL  0^^  9. 
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f$^me  da«tK  wa»  equRUr  tmgim  witb  tfa»t  of  ftboiKMt  ift  hlfK 

^oA  ywc«B)  w«re  ¥wU  psiipweil  far  wbfeetkMi  to  a  iM^ 
yokai  whieli  Bgbart, l^ag of  Weaww^ fiaiaty  VWiPigJ  mm 


~  The  bistoiy  of  thja  Uogdcxii  ^ootaw  QoCbinp  i9i«xnoraM% 
ei^cept  the  conversion  of  £arpwoId,the  fourth  k^,apcl  great- 
^raiidson  of  Uffa,  the  founder  of  the  n^onarchy.  The  authority 
of  Edwin,  king  pf  NorthumherlaDid,  oa  vihotfk  thoit  prince, 
entirely  depenoed,  en^^ed  him  to  take  thi»  step;  but  soon 
aftei^  his  wife,  who  was  an  idc^atxess,  brought  hjim  back,  to  hei 
religion;  and  he  waiP  found  unable  to  resist  those  al}ure« 
ments  wluch  have  seduced  the  wisest  pf  mankind.  Afte.r  ^ 
deadi,  which  was  violent,  like  that  pf  nnost  pf  the  3axpA 
princes  ti^t  did  not  early  retire  into  mcxiasteiiesi  Robert,  hiii 
sucoescKir  and  half-lNrothe^,  who  had  been  ejducated  m  France^, 
restored  Christianity,  and  introduced  leami^g  a|XK»g  the  East 
Angles.  Spme  pretend  that  .he  founded  the  imiveDsity  of 
Cambridge,  or  rather  some  9chopb  in  that  place.  It  is  almost 
impossibfe,  and.  qi|ite  needless,  tp  be  more  wticMlar  in  relat- 
ing the  tiaosactibns  of  the  |!^  Angles.  What  instruction  oi 
entertainment  can  it  give  the  reader,  to  hear  a  long  bead-roU 
of  barbarous  names,  .Egnp,  Annas,  Ethelbert,  £thelwald,. 
AJdulf,  Elfwald,  Beome,  JCthelred,  Etbelber^  who  suQceasive- 
ly  murd^eed,  expelled,  a^  inherited  from  ^ach  other,  anA 
obscurely  filled  the  tiirone  of  that  kingdom  ?  Ethelbert,  the 
last  of  these  princes,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Offi^. 
king  of  Meicia,  in  the  year  792,  and  his  state  was  thencefoi^ 
imited  with  that  of  Ofl^  n^  we  shall  lelate  p^eseody. 

THE   KIiroDOM   OF  HBItClA. 

Mercia,,  the  laigest,  if  not  the  i^ost  powerful,  kingdom  of 
the  Heptarchy^  comprehended  all  the  middle  ccHintiea  of  En^^r 
tend ;  and  as  its  frontiers  extended  to  those  of  ^1  the  otb^r  am 
t^ngdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  received  its  naine  from  thai, 
circumstance.  Wibba,  the  son  of  Ciida,  founder  of  the  rooa* 
ttichy,  bein^  placed  ou  the  throne  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Eeotv 
govMnad  his  paternal  diamiiMona  bjF  m.  precarious  authoiify  ; 
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rf  the  Kentfidi  monarch,  prefened  to  his  son  Penda,  ivho9» 
liHMuiii  charaoteri^^MMred^bmgamiato  dMt  pviaee..  Peuda  ' 
M»  Dm»  -Mtf^  ymn  of  ag»  bnfoK  h»  araiMled  tfao  amii#4 
~  Ms  tanflprit^  sad  vama  diapoflitifm  919x9  fi^und  oawim 
"  %y  Haw,  espMioct,  «r  aifecAm*  Ht  engigod  in 
MlllMiliMwqgBiMfcaitt  tho  tt»i^d)ormg  s>»te»;  uid,bj 
Mi  njottiae  ««i  Tioi^x^,  mmiaxed  hiwaolf  ei|Uidly  odaow  to 
hii  oim  Mtlgeete  mui  to  itongeis.  Sigebexl,  £giic,  aad 
Atmas,  lihre«  kings  of  £aal  Aod&i,  ponshed  sueceasively  in 
hattle  agabst  him ;  aa  did  ako  Edwm  and  OsfwaU,  the  tira 
neatest  priaeea  diat  had  moooA  over  NoordiiiHiheriaiid*  At 
nat  Orwy,  hrollier  to  Oswido,  having  da^aatad  and  sbdn  him 
IB  a  deeisiire  batde,  freed  lihe  worid  from  this  snxigRiinaij 
maaft.  Peada,  hia  sea,  nonated  the  throne  of  Meieia  in 
fe&,  and  fiyed  under  the  preitec^ioii  of  Obwy,  whoae  da^^hte? 
he  had  eifoiised.  Tina  prineeabwaaeduei^  ia  the  QAstiaa^ 
flitth,  and  she  eaqple^d  her  iiiAueiice*  with,  aucoeaih  i>  con* 
imthig  her  hxtthaad  and  Us  sc^bjecls  to  that  leUgioB*  Thua 
fte  ft&  sex  have  had  the  merit  of  introducing  £e  CI  rwtiaiic 
dbotmerktoidl  the  meet  coDsideinhle  kingdoms  ef  the  3axoa 
Ifeptttvefay.  Feada  ctied  a  violeia'  death.^  Hb  son  Wolf* 
hero  flueoeeded  to  die  govafnment ;  aiid:,  aHer  having  n  dueed 
to  di^peodenee  ^  kingitnins  of  Eases  and  East  Ja§  ia,  he. 
laft  the  crown  to  hia  hmAer  Ediebed)  ii^»  tfKHigh  a  love» 
of  peace,  dkcmed  himaslf  nol  mfit  for  milhaiy  eBtei^uises* 
BiB^des  mbMom  a  suoeeasfal  espodiboii  mto  Keot^he  reiidsed 
S^id,  king  ofNoKlhuniibeilaaid,  who  had  tavaded  hia  d>mia" 
^;  and  he  slew  in haittbElaadn,  the  brother  ef  that  Of ince^ 
A^^roBSs,  however,  of  oomposng  all  animeaities  with  Egfridt 
he  paid  lam  a  sum  of  money  aa  a  oempeilBatioo  finr  the  loss 
ef  ids  hroftier.  After  a  pfoaperous  rsim  of  thirty  years,  he 
vangned'the  crown  to  EjB&dnd,  soa  of  Wolfhere^  and  retire^ 
Into  the  moimaieiy  of  Bardney.t  Eendred  returned  the  present 
ef  the  crown  to  Ceolred,  theson  of  Ethebed ;  and  making  a 
ptgiknage  to  BxMAe,  passed  his  life  there  ia  penance  and 
dtovoticm.  The  piece  of  Ceolred  wa»  supf^liad  hy  Ethelbald, 
(peat-gfatid'*nephew  to  Penda,  by  Alwy«  his  brother ;  and  tbie 
piinee,  bm^  slain  in  a  mutby,  was  succeeded  by  Offii,  wh^ 

-^*-- — ' — u.,..*  .      .  ,,.,.. *-, 1--^ 

*  Httgo  Gaadidaft  (p.  4)  says,  that  he  was  treacherouslY  murdered 
by  his  qaeeo,  by  whose  pecsuasion  he  had  embneed  Cbzistiaiuiy ; 
bat  this  account  of  the  matter  is  fiyi^id  ia.  that  histoils]!  elont. 

▼oif.  I.  4  H 
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wan  a  degi^ee  niore  Tefttnte  ftom  Penda,  byfiaw^ 
iHrotlfer. 

'  This,  prince,  who  mounted  the  thnme  in  755,^  ind 
great  qualities,  and  was  succeiBsful  in  his  wariike  entarprln». 
i^inst  Lothaire,  king  of  Kent,  and  Kemrtd^,  king  of  Weenx^^ 
He  defeated  the  foimer  in  a  Moody  battle,  at  Otfrard  upon  tfao^ 
Darent,  imd  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  state  of  dependence; 
he  gained  a  victory  over  the  latter  at  Benangtony  m  Qilbid« 
ihire;  and  conquering  that  county,  togeth^  with  that  ^ 
Glocester,  annexed  bodi  to  his  domimmiSr     Bi^  all  these 
successes  were  stamed  by  his  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbeitt^ 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  his  violent  seizing  of  that  king 
dom.    Tbis  young  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  great 
merit,  had  paid  his  addresses  to  £ifrida,  the  daughter  of  Offi^, 
and  was  invited  widi  all  his  retinue  to  Hereford,  in  ord^  t» 
•demnize  the-  nuptials :  amidst  the  joy  and  festivity  of  these 
entertainments,  he  was  seized  by  Qfia,  and  secretly  beheaded ;: 
and  though  Elfrida,  who  abh<»t^  her  father's  treachery,  had 
time  to  give  warning  to  the  East  Anglian  nobility,  who  escaped- 
into  their  own  country,  Of&,  having  extinguished  tiiie  royal 
femily,  succeeded  in  his  design  of  subduing  that  kii^om.f 
The  perfidious  prince,  desirous  of  reestablishing  his  cbuacter 
In  the  worid,  and  perhaps  of  appeasing  the  remorses  of  his' 
own  conscience,  paid  great  court  to  the  clergy,  suad  prac^dsed 
all  the  monkish  devotion  so  much  esteemed  in  that  igncxcani 
and  superstitious  age.    He  gave  the  tenth  of  his  goods  to  the 
^urch ;  |  bestowed  rich  donations  on  the  cathedral  of  Here- 
ford, and  even  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  where  his  great 
power  and  riches  could  not  &dl  di  procuring  him  the  papal 
absolution.    Tlie  better  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  sover^gn 
pontiiT,  he  engaged  to  pay  him  a  yeariy  donation  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  English  college  at  Rome,^  and  in  order  to  raise  the 
sum,  he  imposed  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  house  possessed 
of  thirty  pence  a  year.    This  imposition^  bemg  afierwardb 
levied  on  M  England,  ^as  commonly  denominated  Pe^'s 
pence ;  {|  and  though  conferred  at  frrst  as  a  gift,  was  aller* 
wards  claimed  as  a  tribute  by  the  Roman  poiSiiE     Canying 
his  hypocrisy  still  further,  Ofia,  feigning  to  be  directed  by  a  . 
irision  from  heaven,  discovered  at  Vermam  the  relics  of  St 
Albad,  the  martyr,  and  endowed  a  magnificent  monastery  in 

'  ♦  Chroii.  Sax.  p.  69.  t  Brompton,  p.  760,  761,  76S. 
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tel  plaee.*  Hoted  by  all  Ibeae  acte  of  pwty,  tfadnMAnayv 
one  of  the  best  of  the  old  English  historians,  declares  himself 
a^«i  loss  10  delefminet  whether  the  in«rits  or  crimes  of  tliia 
pviace  pieponderaled.  (Ma  died,  a£ler  a  reign  of  thirty-nins 
-years,  in  794.| 

Thk'Piance  was  beeome  so  cQUnderahie  in  te  Heptaiehy^ 
thitf  the  emperor  Charlemagne  Altered  into  an  alliance  and 
fnsndship  With  him ;  a  circumstance  which  did  honor  to  Offii; 
as  distant  prmces  at  that  time  had  usually  litde  communica- 
tion  ^th  each  other.  That  emperor  being  a  great  lover  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  in  an  age  very  barren  of  that  oma« 
ment,  Offa,  at  his  desire,  sent  him  over  Alcuin,  a  clergyman 
much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  who  received  great  honors 
from  Charlemagne,  and  even  became  his  preceptor  in  the 
sciences.  The  chief  reason  why  he  had  at  first  desired  the 
company  of  Alcuin,  was  that  he  might  oppose  his  learning  to 
the  heresy  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Ui^l,  in  Catalonia ;  who  main- 
tainedv  that  Jesus  Christ,  considered  in  his  human  nature, 
ooold  more  properly  be  denommated  the  adoptive  than  the 
natural  son  of  God.§  This  heresy  was  condemned  in  the 
council  of  Francfort,  held  in  794,  and  consisting  of  three 
hundred  bishops.  Such  were  the  questions  which  were  agi- 
tated in  that  age,  and  which  employed  the  attention  not  only 
of  cloistered  scholars,  but  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  princes.  || 

£gfrith  succeeded  to  hb  father  Offa,  but  survived  him  only 
five  months  ;5T  when  he  made  way  for  Kenulph,  a  descendant 
of  the  royal  family.  This  prince  waged  war  against  Kent; 
and,  taking  Egbert,  the  king,  prisoner,  he  cut  on  his  hands, 
and  put  out  his  eyes ;  leaving  Cuthred,  his  own  brother,  in 
possesmon  of  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  Kenulph  was 
killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  East  ^glians,  whose  crown 
his  predecessor,  Ofia,  had  usurped.  He  left  his  son  Kenelm, 
a  minor;  who  was  murdered  the  same  year  by  his  sister 
Quendrade,  who  had  entertained  the  ambitious  views  of  assum- 
iiig  the  government**  But  she  was  supplanted  by  her  uncle 
C^ulf ;  who,  two  3rearB  after,  was  dethroned  by  Beornulf. 
The  reign  of  this  usurper,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  family, 

♦  Ingul]^  p.  5.    W.  Mahns.  lib.  L  cap.  4.  t  Xib.  L  cap.  4. 

t  Chion.  Sax.  p.  65.  i  Dupin,  cent.  viii.  chap.  4.    . 

11^  Of&,  in  order  to  protect  his  country  from  Wales,  drew  a  nunpari 
or  ditch  of  a  hundred  ndlee  in  lenffth,  from  Basinwerke  in  Flintshire  to 
the  south  sea  near  BristoL    See  Speed's  Descriptioa  of  Wales. 
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SfeaenB,  aad  kiUed  l^  fak  own  8u)»jeeiB^  &e  Eut  Angles.^ 
Lodican,  his  sueoesaov,  imdefwem  tlie  «um  fale;^  and 
Wi|^>  who  mountedi  tUs  liadabb  dirontt  »wi  found  vmry- 
thins  in  the  utmost  eonfusiim,  could  not  withstaad  th&iminw  • 
of  £gl»ert»  who  united  all  the  Ghpsoft  Usfdona  iotoh  oo»  gxeat 
dfeooaichy. 

TSdl  nNi^UOM  OF  E^SSZ. 

This  kmgdom  niAde  no  great  figure  in  the  Heptarchy ;  and 
the  history  of  it  is  very  imperfect*  Sleda  succeeded  to  his 
father,  Erkinwin,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  made 
yuray  for  his  son  Sebert,.  who,  being  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent*  was  persuaded  by  that  prince  to  embrace  the  Chris* 
tian  faith.|  His  sons  and  conjunct  successors,  Sexted  and 
Seward,  reli^sed  into  idolatry,  and  were  soon  after  slain  in  a 
hatde  against  the  West  Saxons*  To  show  the  rude  manner 
of  living  in  that  age,  Bede  tells  U8,§  that  these  two  kings 
expressed  great  desire  to  eat  the  white  bread,  distributed  by 
Mellitus^  the  bishop,  at  the  comjBQunion.||  But  on  his  refusing 
them,  unless  they  would  submit  to  be  baptized,  they  expelled 
him  dieir  dominions.  The  names  of  the  other  princes,  who 
reigned- successively  in  Essex,  are  Sigebert  the  little,  Sigebert 
the  good,  who  restored  Christianity,  Swithelm,  Sigheri,  OfTa, 
This  last  prince,  having  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  notwith- 
standing h^  marriage  with  Keneswitha,  a  Mercian  princess, 
daughter  to  Penda,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  shut 
himself  up  during  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  cloister.  Selred, 
his  successor,  reigned  thirty-eight  years ;  and  was  the  last  of 
the  royal  line;  the  failure  of  which  threw  tlie  kingdom  into^ 
great  confusion,  and  reduced  it  to  dependence  under  Mercia.^ 
Switherd  first  acquired  the  crown,  by  the  concession  of  the 
Mercian  princes ;  and  his  death  made  way  fbr  Sigexic,  who 
ended  his  life  in  a  pilgrima^  to  IU>me.  His  successor*. 
Sigpred,.  unable  to  defend  his  longdom,  submitted  to  Uie  victo- 
rious arms  of  Egbert 

THE  KIITGDOM  OT  fSUBSHX, 

The  histoiy  of  this  kingdorti,  the  smallest  in  the  Heptarchy, 
h  stiil  mom  imperfect  than  that  of  Essex.  JSlla,  the  fouadet 
'»■''•      ■■  ■  ^  '  »■  ...  .^  »    >.<»  >» 

•  Ingiilph.  p.'7.  t  Alured<  Bever]*  p.  S7. 

fChvon.  8«x^  pk  M,  i  Iib»  ii*  wp.  6. 
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#C  4i»  KMMNdir*  left  A«  mmsi  io  hm  9(m  CSimt  «i»  in' 
eUefiy  ;C00iaik»blQ  for  bis  long  i^iga  of  «eyenty-six  yem^ 
Dorilig  Yob  ttin^r  ^  South  Scmos  iell  almost  into  a  total  de* 
pendexk!^  on  the  kiagiom  of  Wome^ ;  and  we  soaicely  know 
di0,iiaui6»of  the  priBoes  who  were  poeaeased  of  this  titular 
■ovcmgBly.  Adelwalch,  the  last  of  thsm,  was. subdued  in 
battle  hy  €eadwalla,  king  of  Woaaexj  and  was  slain  in  the 
aoti<»i ;  leiiviiig  tWQ  inf^t  sons,  who,  lalling  into  the  band  of 
Ant  cooqiiepor,  were  murdered  by  him.  The  abbot  of  Bedford 
cf^pQ^ed  tbe  order  for  this  execution ;  but  could  only  prevail 
o«  GeodwaUa  to  suspend  it  till  they  should  be  baptised* 
BetrcthuQ  and  Audhum,  two  noblemen  of  character,  resisiodr 
iome  time  tbe  violence  of  the  West  Saxons ;  but  their  opputfi- 
tm  served  only  to  prolong  the  miseries  pf  their  county ;  «nd 
d&e  subduing  of  this  kingdom  was  the  first  step  which  ihe 
West  SajKns  made  towiiida  ac<|^iiring  the  ^ole  Qionarch^  ai, 
England.* 

THE  mxewyn  of  wsssbx. 
The  kingdom  of  Wessex,  which  finally  swallowed  up  aD 
the  other  Saxon  state's,  met  with  great  resistance  on  its  firsf 
establishment ;  and  the  Britons,  who  were  now  muied  to  arms, 
yielded  not  tamely  their  possessions  to  those  invaders.  CAsrdic, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  son  Kenric,  fought  many 
successful,  and  some  upsuccessM  battles,  against  the  nadves ; 
and  the  martial  spirft,  common  to  all  tiie  Saxons,  w<is,  by 
means  of  these  hostflities,  carried  to  the  greatest  height  among 
this  tribe.  Ceaulin,  who  was  die  son  and  successor  of  Kenric, 
and  who  began  his  reign  in  560,  was  still  more  ambitious  and 
enterprising  than  his  predecessors;  and  by  waging  continual 
war  against  the  Britons,  he  added  a  great  part  of  the  counties 
of  Dev<n  and  Somerset  to  his  other  dominions.  Carried  along 
lij  the  tide  of  success,  he  invaded  the  other  Saxon  states  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  becoming  terrible  to  all,  he  provoked  a 
general  confederacy  against  him.  This  alliance  proved  sue* 
cessful  under  the  conduct  of  Ethelfiert,  king  of  Kent;  and 
Ceaulin,  wBo  had  lost  the  affections  of  his  own  subjects  hy  hli 
violent  disposidon,  and  bad  now  fallen  into  contempt  from  his 
misfortunes,  was  expelled  the  throne,t  and  died  in  exile  and 
misery.  Cuichelme,  and  Cuthwin,  his  sons,  governed  jmntly 
\  the  kingdom,  till  the  ^expulsicm  of  the  latter  m  591,  and  the 
^  death  of  the  former  la  593,  made  way  for  Cealric,  to  whom 
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woeeedlod  GooMd  in  5M,  by  vAMe  deaths  wlu^  hmjpf^ntei 
m  611,  K^negils  inherited  tfie  crown.  This  prmce  embraced 
CSuristianity,*  through  the  perwiaaion  of  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  married  his  danghtec,  and  who  had 
Attained  a  great  ascendant  in  the  Heptarchy.  Kenwakh  next 
flcicceeded  to  the  monarchy,  and  dying  in  672,  left  the  suoees*' 
sion  so  much  disputed,  that  Sexburga,  his  widow,  a  woman  c^ 
8pirit,t  kept  possession  of  the  government  till  her  death,  wlucb 
9lHippened  two  years  after.  Escwin  then  peaceably  acquiredlhfr 
crown ;  and^  aftep  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  made  way  for 
Kentwin,  who  governed  nine  yearn.  Ceodvralla,  his  successor 
mounted  ifot  the  throne  without  opposi^n ;  but  proved  a'  grea 
prince,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times ;  that  is,  he  was. 
enterprising,  wamke,  and  successful.  He  entirely  subdued  tho 
kii^om  of  Sussex,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions. 
He  made  inroads  into  Kent;  but  met  with  resistance  from 
Wkired,  the  king,  who  proved  successful  against  Mollo,  brother 
to  Geodwalk,  and  slew  him  in  a  skirmish.  Ceodwalla  at  last, 
tired  with  wars  and  bloodshed,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  devo- 
tion ;  bestowed  several  endowments  on  the  church ;  and  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  received  baptism,  and  died 
in  6^.  Ina,  his  successor,  inherited  the  military  virtues  of 
Ceodwallit,  uid  added  to  them  the  more  valuable  ones  of  jus- 
tice, policy,  and  prudence.  He  made  war  upon  the  Britons 
in  Somerset;  and,  having  finally  subdued  that  province,  he 
treated  the  vanquished  with  a  humanity  hitherto  unknown  to' 
the  Saxon  conquerors.  He  allowed  the  proprietors  to  retain 
possession  of  their  lands,  encouraged  marriages  and  alliancea 
between  them  and  his  ancient  subjects,  and  gave  them^e' 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  the  same  laws.  These  laws 
he  augmented  and  ascertained ;  and  though  he  was  disturbed 
by  some  insurrections  at  home,  his  long  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  most 
prosperous  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  decline  of  his  age  he 
made  a  pilgrinmge  to  Rome ;  and  after  his  return,  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  cloister,  where  he  died. 

Though  the  kings  of  Wessex  had  always  been  princes  of 
the  blood,  descended  from  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
the  order  of  succession  had  been  far  from  exact ;  and  a  mor^ 
wmote  prince  had  often  found  means  to  mount  the  throne,  ir 

•  Higden,  lib.  t.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  15.    Alared.  BeverL  p.  94.    ,. 
t  Bede^  Hb.  It*  osp.  ISU    Chxan.  Saac*  p.  41. 
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^fi^tSfbod^  16  tme  disM^ncred  fi^om  a  n^TdP  bmnch  of  Ao 
loyal  lataSy.  Ina,  therefore,  having  no  children  of.  his  ewn,: 
and  lying  much  under  the  influence  of  Etfaelburga,  his  queen, 
left  by  will  the  succession  to  Adelard,  her  brother,  who  was 
has  remote  kinsman ;  but  this  destination  did  not  take  place 
without  some  difficulty.  Oswald,  a  prince  more  neariy  allied 
to  the  crown,  took  arms  against  Adelard ;  but  he  being  sup* 
pressed,  and  dying  soon  after,  the  title  of  Adektrd  was  not  any 
fhrther  disputed ;  and  in  the  year  741,  he  was  succeeded  by 
ISa  cousin  Cudred.  'Die  reign  of  this  prince  was  distmguished 
by  a  great  victory,  Which  he  obtained  by  means  of  Eldelhun, 
his  general,  over  £thelt>ald,  king  of  Mercia.  His  death  made' 
way  for  Sigebert,  his  kinsman,  who  govenied  so  ill,  that  hi» 
people  tose  in  an  insurrection,  and  dethroned  him,  crowning 
Cenulph  in  his  stead.  The  exiled  prince  found  a  refuge  with 
Duke  Cumbran,  governor  of  Hampshire ;  who,  that  he  might 
add  new  obligations  to  Sigebert,  gave  him  many  salutary 
eounsels  for  h&  future  conduct,  accompanied  with  some  rep- 
rehensions for  the  past  But  these  wete  so  nrach  resented  by 
the  ungrateful  prince,  that  he  conspired  againist  the  life  of  hicr 
protector,  and' treacherously  murdered  mm.  After  Ais  in*' 
famous  action,  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the  world ;  and  skidk* 
ing  about  in  the  wilds  and  forests,  was  at  last  discovered  by  a 
servant  of  Cumbran^s,  who  instantly  took  revenge  upon  him 
for  the  murder  of  his  master.* 

Cenulph,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  on  the  expulsion  of 
Sigebert,  was  fortunate  in  many  expeditions  against  the  Britons' 
of  Cornwall  \  but  afterwards  lost  some  reputation  by  his  ill 
success  against  Offa,  king  of  Mercia.t  Kynehard  also,  brother 
to  the  deposed  Sigebert,  gave  him  disturbance ;  and  though 
expelled  the  kin^om,  he  hovered  on  the  frontiers,  and 
watched  an  opportunity  for  attacking  his  rival.  Hie  4dng 
had  an  intrigue  with  a  young  Woman,  who  lived  at  Morton,  in 
Surrey,  whither  having  secretly  retired,  he  was  on  a  sudden 
environed,  &  the  night  time,  by  Kynehard  and  his  foUowersv 
ttid  af^er  making  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  murdered,  witb 
all  his  attendants.  The  nobility  and  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, rising  next  day  in  arms,  took  reyenge  on  Kynehard  for 
the  slaughter  of  their  king,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword 
who  had  been  engaged  in  that  criminal  enterprise.  Tliit 
event  happened  in  784. 

«  Higden,  lib.  v-    W.  Mftlms.  lib»  i  etsp.  3.  . 

t  W.  Malms,  lib.  L  cap.  a.  "* 
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Bsmotely  desceaded  from  t)ie  voyal  family ;  but  he  eajc 
not  that  dignity  without  inquietude.  Eoppa,  nephew  to  i 
Lm,  by  his  brother  lagild,  who  died  bef(»e  that  prince^  1 
begot  Eata,  fitther  to  Akhmond,  from  whom  sprung  Egbert,* 
a  y«)ung  man  of  the  most  promicHng  hopes,  who  gave  great 
jealousy  to  Brithric,  the  reignii^  jNrinoe,  b<4h  l^cause  he 
seemed  by  his  birth  better  entided  to  the  crown,  and  because 
he  had  acquired,  to  ap  eminent  d^ree,  the  afibctions  of  the 
people.  Egbert,  sensible  of  his  danger  from  the  sua^picioni 
of  Brithric,  secretly  withdrew  into  France ;  t  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Charlemagne.  By  living  in  the  court,  and 
serving  in  tiie  armies  of  that  prince,  the  SEiost  able  and  mosl 
generous  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  during  seveadal  ages^ 
he  acquired  those  accomplishments  which  afterwards  enaUed 
him  to  make  such  a  shining  figure  <m  the  throne.  And 
ftimiliarizhBig  himself  to  the  manners  of  the  French,  who,  as 
Malmsbury  observes,!  were  eminent  both  for  valor  and  civility 
above  all  the  western  nati<»is,  be  learned  to  polish  the  rud»* 
aess  and  barbarity  of  the  Saxon  character :  his  early  misfor^ 
tones  thus  proved  of  singular  advantage  to  himt 

It  was  not  long  ere  Egbert  had  opportunities  of  difim^3rii4. 
his  natural  and  acquired  talents.  Brithric,  king  of  Wessez, 
had  married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of  (%Si,  king  of 
Meroia,  a  profligate  woman,  equally  infamous  for  oruel^  and 
for  inbonttnenoe.  Having  great  influence  over  her  husband^ 
she  often  instigated  him  to  destroy  suuch  of  the  nobility  as 
were  obnoxious  to  her ;  and  where  this  expedient  &iled,  she 
acrupled  not  being  herself  active  in  tiaiu^rous  attempts  against 
Ifaem.  She  had  mixed  a  cup  of  pcnson  for  a  young  noblemaag^ 
who  had  acquired  her  husband's  friendship,  and  hisMl  on  that 
•ccount  become  the  object  of  her  jealousy ;  but  unfortuniUely 
die  king  drank  of  the  fatal  cup  aUmg  with  his  favorite,  tayi 
nop  after  expired.^  This  tn^^ioal  incident,  joined  to  hat. 
o^her  crimes,  rendered  Eadburga  so  odious,  that  she  wna 
obliged  to  fly  into  France ;  whence  Egbert  was  at  the  sane 
lime  recalled  by  the  nobili^,  in  order  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.||     He  atf^ed  that  dignity  in  the  last  year  of 

Ae  eighth  century. 

I  I  ■         II..      .1        III.      I         ■  ^_   •  I   1 1      _  .         I    II  ■ 

«  Chxon.  Sax.  p.  16.  f  H.  Hontiog.  lib.  iv. 

1  lib.  iL  cap.  11. 

t  Hidden,  Kb.  f.  Iff.'WMli.  fi  102.  Asser.  inyita  AliM!,  >«> 
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bt  Aie  kingdofjas  6f  die  Heptarchy,  cin  exact  rule  of  &ghsc<m»' 
nbn  was  either  unknown  or  not  strictly  observed ;  and  thence 
t^ie  reignbg  prince  was  c(3ntinually  agi&ted  with  jealousy 
against  all  me  princes  of  &e  blood,  whom  he  still  considere<^ 
as  rivals,  and  whose  death  alone  could  give  him  entire  security 
in  his  possession  of  the  throne.  From  thiij  fatal  eause,  together 
with  the  admiration  of  the  monastic  life,  and  the  opinion  of> 
merit  attending  the  preservation  of  chastity  even  in  a  married 
state,  the  roysd  f^muied  had  been  entirely  extinguished  in  all 
the  kingdoms  except  that  of  Wessex;  and' the  emulations 
finis^cions,  and  conspiracies,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
fined to  the  princes  of  the  blood  alone,  were  now  diffused 
among  all  the  nobility  in  the  several  Saxon  states.  Egbert 
was  the  sole  descendant  of  those  first  conquerors  who  suMued 
Britain,  and  who  enhanced  their  authority  by  claiming  a  pedi- 
gree from  Woden,  the  supreme  divinity  of  their  ancestors. 
But  that  prince,  though  invited  by  this  favorable  circumstance 
to  make  attempts  on  the  neighboring  Saxons,  gave  th^n  for 
Some  time  no  disturbance,  and  rathej(-  chose  to  turn  his  arm« 
against  the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  whom  he  defeated  in*  several 
battles.1^    He  was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  that  country 

Sr  an  invasion  made  upon  hb  dominions  by  Bemulf,  king  of 
ercia. 

The  Mercians,  before  the  accession  of  Egbert,  had  very 
nearly  attained  the  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  Heptarchy: 
&ey  had  reduced  the  East  Angles  under  subjection,  and 
established  tributary  princes  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and 
Essex.  Northumberland  was  involved  in  anarchy;  and  no 
state  of  any  consequence  remained  but  that  of  Wessex, 
which,  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Mercia,  was  supported 
sc^ely  by  the  great  qualities  of  its  sovereign.  Egbert  led 
his  army  against  the  invaders;  and  encountering  them  at 
Ellandun,  in  Wiltshire,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  by 
the  great  slaughter  which  ^e  made  of  them  in  their  fiightt 
gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mercians.  Whilst  he 
himself,  in  prosecution  of  his  victory,  entered  their  countiy 
on  the  side  of  Oxfordshire,  and  threatened  the  heart  of  their 
dominions,  he  sent  an  army  into  Kent,  commanded  by 
Ethelwolph,  his  eldest  son,t  and,  expelling  Baldred,  the 
tributary  king,  soon  made  himself  master  (h  that  country* 
The  kingdom  of  Essex  was  conquered  witlr  eqtial  facility « 

•  Chr^.  Sax.  p.  69.  f  EtheLwtadi  Hb*-  UL  oap«;  % 
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«od  tbe  East  Aiigles,  fiom^  dieir  hatred  to  llle  Ifaieiaii  gipv* 
ornment,  which  had  heen  established  over  them  by  treslcherf 
and  violence,  and  probably  exercised  with  tyranpy,  immedi* 
ately  rose  in  arms,  and  craved  the  protection  of  Egbert* 
Bemulf,  the  Mercian  king,  who  marched  against  them,  waa 
defeated  and  slain ;  and  two  years  af\er,  Ludican,  his  succep« 
8or,  met  with  the  same  fate.  These  insurrections  and  calami- 
ties facilitated  the  enterprises  of  Egbert,  who  advanced  into 
the  centre  of  the  Mercian  territories,  and  made  easy  con- 
quests over  a  dispirited  and  divided  people.  In  order  to 
engage  them  more  ea^y  to  submission,  he  allowed  Wiglef, 
their  countryman,  to  retain^  the  tide  of  king,  whilst  he 
himself  exercised  the  real  powers  oC  sovereignty .t  The 
anarchy  which  prevailed  in  Northumberland  tempted  him  to 
carry  still  farther  his  victorious  arms ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
unable  to  resist  his  power,  and  desirous  of  possessing  some 
established  form  of  government,  were  forward,  on  his  first 
appearance,  to  send  deputies,  who  submitted  to  his  authority, 
and  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  sovereign.*  Egbert, 
however,*  still  allowed  to  Northumberland,  as  he  had  done  to 
Mercia,  and  East  Anglia,  the  power  of  electing  a  king,  who 
paid  him  tribute,  and  was  dependent  on  him. 

Thus  were  united  all  the  kmgdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  in 
one  great  state,  near  four  hundredyears  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain ;  and  the  fortunate  arms  and  prudeAt 
policy  of  Egbert  at.  last  effected  what  had  been  so  often 
attempted  in  vain  by  so  many  princes.]:  Kent,  N(»rthumber- 
land,  and  Mercia,  which  had  successively  aspired  to  genera] 
dominion,  were  now  incorporated  <  in  his  empire ;  and  the 
other  subordinate  kingdoms  seemed  willingly  to  share  the 
same  fate.  His  territories  were  nearly  of  the  same  extent 
with  what  is  npw  properly  called  England ;  and  a  favorable 
prospect  was  afforded  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  establishing  a 
civilized  monarchy,  possessed  of  tranquillity  within  itself,  and 
secure  against  foreign  invasion.  This  great  event  happened 
in  the  year  827.§ 

.    The  Saxons,  Uiough  they  had  been  so  long  settled  in  the 

island,  seem  not  as  yet  to  have  been  much  improved  beyond 

'  their  German  ancestors,  either  in  arts,  civility,  knowledge, 

humanity,  justice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws.     Even  Chis 

f  BtlMdweird,  lib.  Ut  c^>.  2.  f  Inyulph.  p.  7,  8,  XO.     . 

♦  pfarauSfa.  p.  71.  J  Chron.  S«.  p.  71. 
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and  &e  more  polished  states  of  Europe,  had  not  hitherto  been 
very  effectual  iu  banishing  their  ignorance,  or  softening  their 
"barbarous  msuiners.  As  they  received  that  doctrine  through 
the  corrupted  channels  of  Rome,  it  carried  along  with  it  a 
great  mixture  of  credulity  and  superstition,  equally  destructive 
to  the  understanding  and  to  morals.  The  reverence  towards 
saints  and  relics  seems  to  have  almost  supplanted  the 
adorcCtion  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  monastic  observances  were 
esteemed  more  meritorious  than  the  active  virtues  ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  natural  causes  was  neglected,  from  the  universal 
belief  of  miraculous  interpositions  and  judgments ;  bounty  to 
the  church  atoned  for  every  violence  against  society ;  and 
the  remorses  for  cruelty,  murder,  treachery,  assassination,  and 
the  more  robust  vices,  were  appeased,  not  by  amendment  d 
life,  but  by  penances,  servility  to  the  monks,  and  an  abject 
and  illiberal  devotion.*  The  reverence,  for  the  clergy  had 
been  carried  to  such  a  height,  that,  wherever  a  person 
appeared  in  a  sacerdotal  habit,  though  on  the  highway,  the 
people  flocked  around  him,  and,  showing  him  all  marks  of 
profound  respect,  received  every  word  he  uttered  as  the  mo9t 
sacred  oracle.t  Even  the  military  virtues,  so  inherent  in  all 
the  Saxon  tribes,  began  to  be  neglected ;  and  the  nobility, 
preferring  the  security  and  sloth  of  the  cloister  to  the  tumults 
and  glojpy  of  war,  valued  themselves  chiefly  on  endowing 
monasteries,  of  which  they  assumed  the  government.}  The 
several  kings^  too,  being  extremely  impoverished  by  continual 
benefactions  to  the  church,  to  which  the  states  of  their  king* 
doms  had  weakly  assented,  could  bestow  no  rewards  on  valor 
or  military  services,  and  retained  not  even  suflicient  influence 
to  support  their  government.  §  . 

Another  inconvenience  which  attended  this  corrupt  species 

*  These  abuses  were  common  to  all  the  European  churches ;  but 
the  priests  in  Italy,  Sp^in,  and  Gaul,  made  some  atonement  for  them 
by  other  advantages  wliich  they  rendered  society.  For  several  age«» 
they  were  almost  all  Romans,  or,  in  oCner  words,  the  ancient  natiyes  $ 
sad  ihejrpresenred  the  Eoman  hmguage  and  laws,  -with  some  remains 
of  tlxe  former  civility.  But  the  priests  in  the  Heptarchy,  after  the 
first  missionaries,  were  wholly  Saxons,  and  almost  as  iterant  and 
barbarous  as  the  laity.  They  contributed,  therefore,  Uttle  to  ths 
fanprovmnent  of  society  in  knowledge  or  the  arts. 

t  Bede,  lib.  iiL  cap.  26. 

{Bede,  lib.  v.  cap.  23.    Bed»  Epist  ad  Egbert 
Beds  Epist.  ad  Egbert 
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48  Bistcmr  of  sngbukmi. 

of  Christiaoity,  was  tte  supenidtioiJGs  af fachiiictit  «o  BibiM^,  diS 
idle  gradual  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  a  fbreign  jiiri^ctiotL 
The  Britons,  having  never  acknont^edged  any  subor<finati(Hi 
to  the  Boman  pontiff,  had  conducted  aU  eclesiasdcal  govern- 
ment  by  their  domestic  synods  and  councils  ;*  but  the  Saxons^ 
receiving  their  religion  from  Roman  moi^,  were  taught  ii 
the  same  time  a  profound  reverence  fbr  that  see,  and  wet6 
naturally  led  to  regard  it  as  the  capital  of  ^eir  .religion; 
Pilgrimages  to  Rome  M^eIe  represented  as  the  most  ifneritoriouli 
acts  of  devotion.  Not  only  noblemen  and  ladies  of  rani! 
undertook  this  tedious  joumey,f  but  kings  themselves;  abdi-' 
eating  their  crowns,  sought  for  a  securo  passp6rt  to  heaven  ^ 
the  fe^t  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  New  relics,  perpetuaHy  sent 
(rom  that  endless  mint  of  superstition,  and  magnified  by  lyin^ 
mimcles,  invented  in  convents,  operated  on  fbe  astonishel 
minds  of  the  multitude.  And  eveiy  prince  has  attained  tiie 
eulogies  of  the  monks,  the  only  historians  of  those  ages,  mH 
in  proportion  to  his  ^ivil  and  military  virtues,  but  to  his  de- 
voted attachment  towards  their  order,  and  hjs  superstitious 
reverc^nce  for  Rome. 

The  sovereign  pcmtiff,  encouraged  by  this  blindness  and 
submissive  disposition  of  the  people,  advanced  every  day  in 
bis  encroachments  on  tiie  independence  of  the  English 
churches.  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisferne,  tiie  sole  prolate  of  th<^ 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  increased  this  subjection  in  the  eightii 
century,  by  his  making  an  appeal  to  Rome  against  the  decis- 
ions of  an  English  s3rxK>d,  which  had  abridged  his  diocese  hf 
the  erection  of  some  new  bishoprics.}  Agatho,  the  pope; 
readily  embraced  thid  precedent  of  an  appeal  to  his  court  { 
and  Wilfrid,  thou^  the  haughtiest  and  most  luxurious  prolate 
of  his  age,$  having  obtained  with  the  people  the  character  of 
sanctity,  was  thus  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  papal 
pretension. 

The  greai  topic  by  which  Wilfrid  c6nfounded  the  imaginar; 
tions  of  men,  was,  that  St  Peter^  to  whose  custody  the  keyiv 
of  heaven  were  intrusted,  wonld  certainly  refuse  admittancei 
fo  every  one  who  should  be  wanting  in  respect  io  his  succes- 
sor.   Tliis  conceit,  well  suited  to  vulgar  conceptions,  made 

*  Append,  to  Bede^  numb.  10,  ex  edit.  1722*    Spelm.  ConcxL  p. 
108,109. 
t  Bede,  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 

i  See  Appendix  to  Bede,  numb.  19.    Hlgdea^  lib.  v. 
f  fiddins,  vita  TOfr.  swt  2i,  60. 
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I^mit  ky  wtoii  on  the  pe<yle  didrh^  sevoml  ag6s,  md  hat 
•ot  even  at  preaenl  lost  i^  influence  in  the  CathoUccoonfirieak 
Had  this  abject  superstition  produced  general  peace  and 
tEanqmUlty^  it  had  made  some  atonement  f<Hr  the  ills  attending 
k ;  but  b^des  the  usual  avidity  of  men  for  power  and  riches, 
fi^olous  ceatroverstes  in  theology  were  engendered  by  it, 
which  welre  so  much  the  more  fhtal,  as  they  admitted  not; 
like  the  others,  of  any  final  d^ermination  from  established 
poeaession.  The  disputes,  eaocited  in  Britain,  were  of  the  most 
ndtculous  kind,  and  entirely  worthy  of  those  ignorant  and 
baJrbarouB  ages.  Thero  wero  soisie  intricacies,  observed  by 
all  the  Christian  chiirehes,  in  adjusting  the  day  of  k^ping 
Easter;  which  depended  on  a  complicated  consideration  of  ' 
die  course  of  the  sua  and  moon ;  and  it  happened  that  the 
missionajries,  who  had  converted  the  Scots  and  Britons,  had 
followed  a  dififeront  calendar  fran  that  which  was  observed 
at  Bome,  in  the  age  when  Augustine  converted  the  Saxons. 
The  priests  also  of  all  die  Chrisdan  churohes  were  accustomed 
to  shave  part  of  their  head ;  but  the  form  given  to  this  tonsure 
was  different  in  the  former  horn  what  was  practised  in  the 
latter.  The  Scots  and  Britons  .pleaded  die  antiquity  of  their 
usages;  the  Romans  and  their  disciples,  the  Saxcms,  insisted 
on  the  universality  of  theirs.  That  Easter  must  necessarily 
be  kept  by  a  rule,  which  comprehended  both  the  day  of  the 
year  and  age  of  the  moon,  was  agreed  by  all ;  that  thetonsure 
of  a  priest  could  not  be  omitted  without  the  utmost  impiety, 
was  a  point  undiqpuled ;  but.  the  Romans  and  Saxons  called 
their  anta^gonists  schismatics^  because  dieV  celebrated  Easter 
en  the  very  day  of  die  full  moon  in  Itanji,  if  that  day  fell  on 
A  Sunday,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  Sunday  following;  and 
because  they  shaved  the  fora  part  of  their  head  from  ear  to 
ear,  instead  oC  making  diat  tonsure  oa  the  crown  of  the  head^ 
and  in  a  circular  form.  In  order  to  render  their  antagonistic 
odious,  they  affirmed  that,  once  m  seven  years,  they  c<mcurred 
widi  die  Jews  in  the  time  of  celebrating  diat  festival;*  and 
that  they  might  rec<Hnmend  their  own  form  of  tonsure,  they 
maintained,  that  it  imitiited  .9)rmbolicBlly  the  crown  of  thorns 
worn  by  Christ  in  his  passion ;  whereas  the  other  form  was 
mvented  by  Simon  Magus,  without  any  regard  to  that  repre* 
seJitadon.t  These  ccmtroversies  had,  from  the  beginmng, 
excited  such  animosity  between  the  British  and  Romish  priests» 

•  Bed«»  lib.  U.  cap.  19.  f  Bede,  lib.  v.  cap.  21.    Sddiii%seetS4t 
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Aatfbsteid'of  coneaiTiiig  in  thw  endeavovB  t&  emertiin 
idolatioud  Saxons,  they  veftwed  aU  coittmimwm  togmiier,  axn 
each  legarded  his  oppoiMit  as  no  better  then  a  pagan.*  The 
dispute  lasted  more  than  a  centiny ;  and  -was  at  last  finished^ 
not  by  men's  dkbovenng  the  folly  of  it,  wiiidi  would  have 
been  too  groat  an  effi^rt  fof  human  reason  to  acccnnpHsh,  bat 
by  the  entire  prevalence  of  the  Romiflli  ritual  oiver  the  Scotch 
and  Briti8h.t  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfeme,  acquired  gieal 
merit,  both  irith  the  court  of  Kome  and  wkh  all  the  8cnim«i| 
Sucons,  by  expelling  the  quartodecinan  sdiim,  as  it  was 
called,  firom  the  ^idiumhrian  kingdom,  into  ^vrinch  t)Mi 
neighborhood  of  the  Scots  had  formerly  introduced  it4 

Theod<»e,  aichbisfaop  of  Canterbivy,  called,  in  ^  yea^ 
660,  a  synod  at  Hatfi^d^  consisting  of  dl  the  binhopo  la 
Britain,^  whefe  viras  accepted  and  ratified  die  decree  t>f  die 
Lateran  coiancit,  summoned  by  Ifaitin,  against  the  hewsy  of 
the  MdnotheHtes.  The  counieU  and  s^md  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  these  heretics,  that,  though  die  divine  and  human 
nature  in  CSnrist  made  but  one  peiscm,  yet  had  they  diifexenl 
inclinalifms,  wiUs,  acts,  and  sentiments,  and  diat  the  unity  of 
the  peiBOO  implied  not  any  uni^  in  die  cansdouBiies8.||  Thsl 
opinion  it  seems  somewlutt  difficult  to  comprehend;  and  no 
one,  unacquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  those  agesi 
could'  imagine  die  hei^t  of  zeal  and  violence  widi  winch  it 
was  thto  inculcated.  The  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  caUs 
die  Bfenothelites  impious,  execxable,  wicked,  abominable,  And 
even  diabolical ;  aiHl  curses  and  anathematizes  them  to  all 
etemity*1T 

TIm  Saxons,  from  die  fint  intradactioa  of  Ghrisdanitjr 
among  them,  'haA  admitted  the  use  of  images;  and  perhaps 
diat  relicion,  widiout  some  of  diese  exterior  omwmenia,  had 
not  made  so  quick  a  progress  with  theae  idofatters;  but  thsf 
bad  not  paid  any  specieir  of  worship  .or  addsess  to  iraaga^ 
and  this  abuse  never  pfevafled  anwng  Cairisdans,  tiB  it  reaaned 
die  saabtion  of  the  second  eounefl  of  Ifice* 


«  Bedaub,  it  oip.  3,  4,  20.    Eadhifl, seet  Id. 

tB6d«^Ub.T.ef^.  16,22. 

"  BedjB,  lib.  ilL  cap.  26.    Eddius,  seot  12. 

ipelL  CondL  yd.  L  p.  168. 

ipelL  Concil.  toL  L  p.  171. 

SpelL  CoaoiL  voL  L  p.  172, 17S,  174. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


EGBERT. 

[839.]  Tn  IdBgdontof  Ihe  Heptaieli]F,^ioi^h  united  bf 
•6  reeeal  a  caoi|iMst,  9emo»d  to  be  firii^  cemented  late  one 
Mate  imier  Egfoett ;  and  tbe  inlwihitant»  of  the  aeveral  prav- 
luces  had  kst  tdl  ^bsise  of  leTolliiig  itom  Uiat  monaiGh,  or  of 
festofing  theis  fonner  mdep^niei^  govenusients.  Their  Ian* 
gua|^  was  eveiy  where-  xiearly  the  aame»  their  cusUmbs,  law% 
inaiiiutippB»<3viI  and  rdiigkras ;  and  aa  the  race  of  the  anciiNtt 
kings  was  totally  extinct  in  all  the  aiibjeeted  states,  the  people 
seadily  tnoiflferied  &eir  allegianoe  to  a  prince  who  seemed  to 
merit  it  by  the  splendor  of  his  mtories,  the  vigcNP  of  his 
ttdminislration^  and  ibe  superior  nobiliQr  of  his  birth.  A 
onion  also  in  gDvemment  opened  to  them  the  agreeable 
]^raspect  of  .ftitme  tranquilliiy ;  and  il  appeared  more  probable 
itad  tbey  would  thence^mrtfa  become  formidable  to  their  nei^« 
komj  thm  be  exposed  to  their  mroads  «md  devastations.  But 
tiiese  flattering  views  were  soon  overcast  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Dteies,  who,  dimng  some  centuries,  kept  the  Anglo- 
flaxotts  m  p69petaal  inquietude,  conunitled  the  most  barbarous 
savaj^  upon  them,  and  at  kst  xeduoed  them  to  grievous 
•ezvitude. 

The  emperor  Chariemagne,  though  naturaUy  generous  and 
lainume,  haid  been  mikiced  by  bigotry' to  exercise  great  sevei^ 
ides  upon  the  pagan  Saxans  in  Geifnany^  whom  ^e  subdued ; 
,and  besides  ottBa  ravaging  their  country  with  firo  and  sword, 
to  had,  in  cool  blood,  deciniated  all  the  inhabitants  for  their 
levolta,  and  had  obl^ed  them,  by  the  most  rigorous  edicts,  to 
mfdse  a  seeming  eompliaiiee  wi&  the  Chnstian  doctrine. 
^%atTeMgien,  witiehliad  easily  made  its  way  among  the  Briti^ 
Saxons  l^  insinuation  and  address,  appeared  shocking  to  their 
fietman  brethren,  when  knposed  on  mem  by  the  violence  of 
Chai4tfmagnef  aiui  the  more  generous  and  warlike  of  these 
pagajQB  had  fled  northward  into  Jutland,  in  order  to  escape  the 
fury  of  his  pexsecutions.  Meeting  thero  with  a  people  of 
similar  maisners,  they  were  readily  received  among  them* 
and  they  soon  stinmhHed  the  nfttives  to  qoQpur^in  enterprise! 
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which  both  pi^ised  revenge  on  fhe  haughty-  conqueror,  wai 
afforded  subsistence  to  those  numerous  inhkbitants  with  wfaick 
the  northern  countries  were  now  overburdened.*  They  in- 
vaded the  provmces  of  France,  which  were  exposed  by  the 
degeneracy  and  dissensions  of  Charlemagne^s  posterity;  and 
being  there  known  under  the  general  name  of  Normans, 
which  diey  received  from  their  northern  situation,  they  be- 
came the  terror  of  all  the  maritime  and  even  of  the  inland 
countries.  They  were  also  tempted  to  visit  England  in  their 
frequent  excursions;  and  bei^g  able,  by  sudden  inroads,  to 
make  great  progress  over  a  people  who  were  not  defended  by 
any  naval  force^  who  had  relaxed  their  military  institutions, 
and  who  were  sunk  into  a  superstition  which  had  become  odioiM 
to  the  Danes  and  ancient  Saxons,  they  made  no  distinction,  in 
their  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  kingdoms. 
Their  first  appearance  in  this  island  was  in  the  year  787,f 
when  Brithric  reigned  in  Wessex.  A  small  bodiy  of  theai 
landed  in  that  kingdom,  widi  a  view  of  learning  the  state  of 
the  country;  and  when  the  magistrate  of  the  place  questioned 
them  concerning  their  enterprise,  and  summoned  them  ti> 
appear  before  th^  king,  and  account  for  their  uitentions,  they 
killed  him,  and,  fl3ring  to  their  ships,  escaped  into  their  own 
country.  The  next  alarm  was  given  to  Northumberland  in 
the  year  794,f  when  a  body  of  these  pirates  pillaged  a  monas- 
tery ;  but  their  ships  being  lAuch  damaged  by  a  storm,  and 
their  leader  slain  in  a  skirmish,  they  were  at  last  defeated  bv 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  remainder  of  them  put  to  the  sword. 
[832.1  Five  years  af\er  Egbert  had  established  his  monarchy 
over  England,  the  Danes  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  and 
having  pillaged  it,  escaped  with  impunity.^  They  were  net  so 
fortunate  in  their  next  year's  enterprise,  when  they  disem« 
barked  from  thirty-five  ships,  and  were  encountered  by  Egbert, 
at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  battle  was  bloody ;  bat 
though  the  Danes  lost  great  numbers,  they  maintained  the' post 
which  they  had  taken,  and  thence  made  good  their  retreat  to 
their  ships.  ||  Having  learned,  by  experience,  that  they  must 
expect  a  vigorous  resistance  from  this  warlike  prince,  they 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall ;  and, 
landing  two  years  afler  in  that  country,  made  an  inroad  widl 

♦  Ypod.  Neust.  p.  414.  t  Chron.  Sax,  p.  64. 

{Chron.  Sax.  p.  66.    Alured.  Beverl.  p.  108.       {  Ohroa.  Sax.  p.  7S» 
Chxon.  Sax.  p.  72.    Ethelweid^  lib.  iiL  eap^  2; 
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eopfedemtag  into  the  county  of  Devon ;  but  weie  met 
«t  HeofesdowQ  by  Egbert,  and  totally  defeated.*  While 
England  remained  in  thu  state  of  amdety,  and  defended  itself 
more  by  temporary  expedients  than  by  ai^  regular  plan  of 
administration,  Egbert,  who  alone  was  able  to  provide  effectu- 
aUy  against  this  new  evil,  unfortunately  died,  and  leA  the 
government  to  his  son  Ethelwolf.     [836.  ~ 


? 


ETHELWOLF. 

This  prince  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  vigor  of  his 
fitther,  and  was  better  qualified  for  governing  a  convent  than 
a  kingdom.f  He  began  his  reign  with  making  a  partition 
of  his  dominJons,  and  delivering  over  to  his  eldest  son,  Athel- 
•tan,  the  new-conqueied  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 
But  no  inconveniences  seem  to  have  arisen  from  this  partition, 
as  the  ccmtinual  tenor  of  the  Danish  invasions  prevented  aU 
'  domestic  dissension.  A  fleet  of  these  ravagers,  consisting  of 
thirty-three,  sail,  appeared  at  Southampton,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss  by  Wolf  here,  governor  of  the  neighboring  countiy.| 
The  same  year,  iSthelhelm,  governor  of  Dorsetshire,  routed 
another  band,  which  had  disembarked  at  Portsmouth ;  but  he 
obtained  the  victory  after  a  furious  engagement,  and  he  bought 
it  with  the  loBsof  luslife.^  Next  year,  the  Danes  made  several 
inroads  into  England,  and  fought  battles,  or  rather  skirmishe?, 
in  East  Anglia  and  lindesey  and  Kent  i  where,  though  they 
were  sometimes  repulsed  and  defeated,  they  always  obtained 
their  end,  of  committing  spoil  upon  the  countiy,  and  carry- 
ing off  their  booty.  They  avoided  coming  to  a  general  engige- 
ment,  which  was  not  suited  to  their  plan  of  operations*  Their 
▼essels^were  small,  and  ran  easily  up  the  creeks  and  rivers, 
where  they  drew  them  ashore,  and,  havine  formed  an  mtrench- 
ment  round  them,  which  they  guarded  with  part  of  their 
number,  the  lemainder  scattered  ^emselves  eveiy  where,  and 
canying  off  the  inhabitants,  and  cattle,  and  goods,  they  hastened 
to  their  ships,  and  quickly  disappeared,  n  the  military  force 
of  the  county  were  assembled,  (for  there  was  no  time  fox 
troops  to  march  from  a  distance,)  the  Danes  either  were  able 
to  repulse  them,  and  to  continue  their  ravages  with  impu- 
nity, or  they  betook  themselves  to  their  vessels,  and,  setting 
•ail,  suddenly  invaded  some  distant'  quarter,  which  was  not 

J  Chroa.  Sax.  p.  72.  t  W.  MahnB.  lib.  ii.  ca|>.  2. 

^  Ghron.  Sax.  p.  73.    Ethalwerd,  Ub.  iii.  eap.  3. 
t  Chion.  Sax.  p.  73.    H.  Hunting,  lib.  t. 
•  6e  - 
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m  condnual  alana ;  and  the  tahd^fimtB  of  one  county  dtnnli 
not  give  assutMice  to  those  of  another,  le9t  thw  own  ^Biilietf 
ahd  property  shodd  in  the  mean  time  be  expoeed  by  &eir' 
absence  to  the  fury  of  these  barbarous-  rwragers.*  All  (»dei9. 
of.  men  were  inTolved  in  diis  calamity ; .  and  the  priests  and 
monks,  who  had  been  commonly  spared  in.  the  doineetie 

Suarrels  of  the  Heptarchy,  were  the  chief  objects  on  which 
le  Danish  idolaters  exercised  their  rage  and  animosity* 
£very  season  of  the  year  was  dangerotis,  aM  the  absenee  of 
ike  enemy  was  no  reason  why  any  nail  could  esteem  kimedf 
H  moment  in  sfiifbty. ' 

These  incursions  had  now  beecnne  aURDOBt  aamialf  whear 
^  Danes,  encouraged  by  their  successes  aigsJnst  Fmncey 
as  well  as  England,  (for  both  kkigdcons  mete  iaHfee  exposed  to 
im  dreadful  calamity,)  invaded  &  last  in'SDnamenMis  a  bod^ 
as  seemed  to  threaten  it  mihttmvecsalsnbjeetion.  [1^1.]  Bii 
the  English,  mote  mititary  than  ^e  Britons,  whoma  few  ceffio- 
lies  before  they  had  treated  with  like  violence,  ioused  &em* 
selves  with  a  rigor  propovtiiined  to  ^tm  ezigiracy.  Ceorle, 
governs  of  Devonshire,  fought  a  batde  wiih  one  body  of, 
the  Danes  at  Wiganburgh,t  «nd  put  them  to  «oat  with  greal 
slaughter.  King  Athelstan  attacked  another  at  sea,  near 
Sandwich,  sunk  nine  of  theiir  idnps,  and  put  ^  rest  to  flight jl 
A  body  of  them,  however,  v^itiired,  ior  the  first  time,  to  taka 
tip  winter  quarters  in  England  4  and  leceiving  is  the  spriog-a 
strong  reenforoement  of  Iheir  countrymen,  in  three  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels,  they  advanced  irom  4he  Isle  of  I%an€it» 
^here  they  had  station^  themselves  burnt  the  cities  of  Jjob« 
don  and  Canterbury^  and  having  put  :to  fligfai  Bxichtne,  mbo 
now  governed  Mercia  under  ihe  title  of  kmg,  diey  mardiad 
Into  the  heartof  Surrey,  and  laid  every  place  waste  around  dienu 
Ethelwolf,  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  darager,  masked 
against  them  at  the  head  of  the  West  Saxons ;  uid,  carrying 
with  him  his  second  son,  Etheibald,  gave  them  battle  at  Ofie* 
ly,  and  gained  a  bloody  vict(Hy  over  them.  This  advantage 
procured  but  a  short  respite  to ^  English.  The  Danes  sdll 
maintained  their  settlement  in  the  isle-  of  Thanet ;  and,  being 
attacked  by  Ealher  and  Huda,  govemcn^  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
fliou^  defeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  they  final^ 
t  '  

♦  Alured.  Beyerl.  p.  108.  ' 

t  H.  Hunting,  lib.  V.  EthelweEd,Iib.iiLc^6.  8ia.Ihme)iit»iNl2d. 

I  Chron.  Sax.  p.  74.  A88«r.  p.  9» 
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jiyillwA  AoaBgaflants^^iid  killpd  both  the  goremoni,  Tb»j 
xempved  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  where  mey  took  up 
tiseir  winter  qyarteis,  that  they  might  &rther  extend  their 
^evQ^talion  and  ravages.    •  - 

IJioB  unsettled  state  of  En^and  hindered  not  Ethelwolf 
from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome,  whither  he  carried  hia 
fourth  and  favorite  son,  Alfred,  then  only  six  years  of  age.* 
Pe  passed  there  a  tw^vemonth  in  exercises  of  devotion ;  and 
fiuled  not  in  that  most  ess(Bntial  fxirt  of  devotion,  liberality  to 
the  church  of  Rome.,  Besides  nving  presents  to  the  more 
distinguished  ecclesiaatics,  he  made  a  perpetual  grant  of  three 
hundred  mancuses  t  a  year  to  that  see ;  one  third  to  sup« 
jxxrt  the  lamps  of  St  Peter's,  another  those  of  St  Paul's,  a 
tiad  to  the  po^  himself.|  tn  his  return  home,  he  married 
^dith«  dau^ter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald ;  but,  on  his 
luHliag  in  Hngland,  he  met  with  aii  oppontion  which  he  little 
looked  for. 

His  el4est  sop,  Athel/stan,  tieing  dead,  £thelbald,  his  second, 
who  had  assumed  the  |;dyemment,  formed^  in  concert  with  many 
of  the  noUfi^  the  project  of  excluding  his  father  horn  a  throne 
which  his  weakness  a^d  superstition  seem  to  have  rendered 
him  so  ill  qualified  to  fill*  The  people  were  divided  between 
|he  two  pnnces,  and  a  bloody  civil  war,  joined  to  all  the  other 
ealamities  under  which  the  KAffliBh  labored,  appeared  inevita- 
ble^ when  £thelwolir  had  the  mcility  to  yield  to  the  greater 
ro^.his  son's  preiehsions.  tie  made  with  him  a  partition  of 
kingdom ;  and^  takii^  to  himself  the  eastern  part,  which 
was  jalways,  at  that  time,  esteemed  the  least  considerable,  ae 
Widl  as  t^  iposi  esgposed^^  he  delivered  over  to  Ethelbald  the 
■piveseicp^ty  pf  tiie  western*  Immvediately  after,  he  summoned 
the  fitples  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  with  the  same  facility 
eoi^efred  ft  perpetual  and  importaitt  donation  on  the  church* 

The  eocl^9iasti4^  in  those  days  ot  ignoribDe,  made  rapid 
advances  in^  the  ac.quisi(ion  of  power  and  grandeur ;  and,  incuU 
eating  the  ^ost  absurd  and  mpst  interested  doctrines,  though 
tfiey  sometifnes  met,  from  the  contrary  interests  of  the  laity, 
with  an  opposition  which  it  required  time  and  address  to  over- 
come, th^  fbun4  xio  obstacle  in  their  reason  or  understand- 

*"  -'        '  Li  .    >l  I      I  II  .III!  I  I  I    .  I.  ■    l»        !■  ■■ 

•  Aastt.  p.  2.    Chrdn.  Sax.  76.    H.  Hunting,  lib.  ▼. 
t  A  nuAms  Was  abbat  the  weight 4tr  ow  prssanthidf  ocown.    Bet 
Bj^Bknaa'B  Glois«ry»  in  vei^  UMufwi. 
t  W.  ICidiaB.  lib.  ii.  oii$i.  2. 
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ing  Hoi  oontent  with  th<&  donations  of  land  miule  tbem  By 
Ae  Saxon  princes  and  nobles,  and  with  temporary  oblations 
from  the  devotion  of  the  people,  they  had  cast  a  wishful  eye 
on  a  vast  revenue,  which  they  claimed  as  belcHigmg  to  thenft 
by  &  sacred  and  indefeasible  tide.  However  little  versed  in 
the  Scriptures,  they  had  been  able  to  discover  diat,  under  the 
Jewish  law,  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  land  was  c<mfer^d 
on  the  priesthood ;  and,  forgetting  what  they  themselves 
taught,  that  the  moral  part  oiSy  of  that  law  was  obligatojry 
on  Christians,  they  insisted  that  this  donation  conveyed  a 
perpetual  property,  inherent  by  divine  right  in  those  who 
officiated  at  the  altar.  Duruig  some  centuries,  the  whole 
scope  of  sermons  and  homilies  was  directed  to  this  purpose ; 
and  one  would  have  imagined,  from  the  general  tenor  of  these 
discourses,  that  all  the  practical  parts  of  Christianitjr  were 
comprised  in  the  exact  and  faithful  payment  of  tithes  to  the 
clergy.*  Encouraged  by  .their  success  in  inculcatii^  these 
doctrmes,  they  ventured  farther  than  they  were  warrant 
even  by  the  Levitical  law,  and  pretended  to  draw  the  tenth  of 
all  mdustry,  merchandise,  wages  of  laborers,  and  pay  of 
soldiers ;  t  nay,  some  canonists  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  die 
clei^  were  entitled  to  the  tithe  of  the  profits  made  by  cour* 
tesans  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession.^  Though  parishes 
had  been  instituted  in  Englana  by  Honorius,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  near  two  centuries  before,^  the  ecclesiastics  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  get  possession  of  the  tithes ;.  fhey 
therefore  seized  the  present  &.vorable  opportunity  of  makisg 
that  acquisition ;  when  a  weak,  superstitious  prince  filled  tbs 
throne,  and  when  the  people,  (Uscouraged  by  their  losses  from 
the  Danes,  and  terrified  with  the  fear  of  future  invasions} 
were  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  bore  the  appearance 
-  of  religion.  1 1  So  m^torious  was  this  concessicm  deemed  b^ 
the  English,  that,  trusting  entirely  to  supernatural  assistance^ 
they  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of  safety ;  and  agreed- 
even  in  Sie  present  desperate  extremt^,  that  the  revenues  ol 
the  church  should  be  exempted  from  all  burdens,  thou^ 
imposed  for  national  defence  and  security .^f 

*  Padre  -Paolo,  sopra  benefidi  ecclesiastici,  p.  51,  52,  edit.  Colon. 
1675. 

t  SpelL  ConoiL  voL  i.  p.  268.  t  Padre  Paolo,  p.  132« 

{  Pttrker,p.77.        ||  Ingulph.  p.  862.    Seidell's  HUt.  of  Tithes,  0.8. 

H  Aaaer.  p.  2.  Ghron.  Sax.  p.  76.  W.  Malms,  lib.  iL  oap.  2. 
BthAlwwd,  Ub.  iiL  cap.  8.  M.WMt.p.lfi8.  Inipilph.  p.  17.  Atoed. 
•*— \  p.  05, 
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BTHELBALD  AND  ETHELBSBT. 

[857.]  Etfaelwolf  lived  only  two  years  after  making  thii 
grant ;  and  by  his  will  be  shared  England  between  his  two 
v3ldest  sons,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert ;  Sie  west  being  assigned 
bO  the  former,  the  east  to  the  latter.  Ethelbald  was  a  profli- 
gate prince ;  and  marrying  Judith,  his  mother-in-law,  gave, 
great  offence  to  the  people ;  but  moved  by  the  remonstrances 
df  Swithun,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  at  last  prevailed 
M  to  divorce  her.  His  reign  was  short ;  and  Ethelbert,  his 
brother,  succeeding  to  the  government,  [860,]  behaved  himself, 
during  a  reign  of  five  years,  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  his 
:Darth  and  station.  The  kingdom,  however,  was  still  infested 
by  the  Danes,  who  made  an  inroad  and  sacked  Winchester, 
but  were  there  defeated.  A  tody  also  of  these  pirates,  who 
twere  quartered  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  bavins  deceived  the 
English  by  a  treaty,  unexpectedly  broke  into  Kent,  and  com* 
mitted  great  outrages. 

ETHERED. 

[866.]  Ethelbert  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ethered, 
■vho,  though  he  defended  himself  with  bravery,  enjoyed,  during 
tiis  whole  reign,  no  tranquillity  from  those  Danish  irruptions. 
Jis  younger  brother,  Alfred,  seconded  him  in  all  his  enter* 
'prises,,  and  generously  sacrificed  to  the  public  good  all  re* 
8eiltment,*which  he  might  entertain  on  account  of  his  being 
excluded  by  Ethered  from  a  large  patrimony  which  had  been 
left  him  by  his  father. 

The  firat  landing  of  the  Danes,  in  the  reign  of  Ethered, 
•was  among  the  East  Angles,  who,  more  anxious  for  their 
present  ssdfety  than  for  the  common  interest,  entered  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  the  enemy,  and  furnished  them  with  ' 
hon^es,  which  enabled  them  to  make  an  irruption  by  land  into 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  They  there  seized  the  city 
of  York,  and  defended  it  against  Osbricht  and  iElla,  two 
•Northumbrian  princes,  who  perished  in  the  assault.*  En 
eouraged  by  these  successes,  and  by  the  superiority  which  they 
had  acquired  in  arms,  they  now  ventured,  under  the  command 
of  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  to  leave  the  sea-coast,  and  penetrating 
mto  Mereia,  they  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Nottingham, 
Where  they  threatened  the  kingdom  with  a  final  subjection. 

I  ■  -  -'II  rim 

•  Aner.  p^  6.    Chzon.  Stx.  p.  79. 
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TBe  MeiciajQS,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  Ethered  for 
succor  ;  and  that  pHnee,  wit&  his  brodier  Alfred,  conductktg 
a  great  army  to  Nottingham,  d>iiged  the  enemy  to  dL^odge, 
«nd  to  retreat  into  Nori^umbedand.  [870.]  Theiz  «est)eq|i 
jdisposition,  and  their  avidity  ibr  plunder,  alkmed  them  Bot  Id 
remain  long  in  thote  quarters;  they  broke  into  East  Anglia 
defeated  and  took  prisoner  Edmund,  the  king  of  .Itat  oountij, 
whom  they  afterwaids. murdered  ^i  cool  blo^;  and,  commit 
ting  the  most  barbarous  ravages  on  the  people,  pariaoularly  im 
the  monasteries,  they  gave  t&  East  Angles  c^Hse  to  r^rtt 
the  temporary  relief  which  they  had  lotoaned,  b^  anwRttng  l3m 
common  enemy. 

[671.]  The  next  station  of  the  Danes  was  at  Beading^ 
whence  they  inft^ted  the  neighboring  co^mtry  Inr  ihdir  itt- 
euisions.  The  Mercians,  desirous  of  shaking  oa  ^tr  doh 
petidence  on  Ethered,  refused  to  j<»n  him  wi&  dieir  forces; 
and  that  prince,  ajttended  by  Alfred,  was  obli^d  to  xnaiiii 
against  Ihe  enemy  with  the  West  Saxons  alonovhis  hereditaa^ 
subjects.  The  Danes,  being  defeated  in  an  action,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  garrison;  hot  quickly  making  thence  an 
irruption,  tbey  routed  the  West  Saxcois,  and  ob%ed  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  An  action. soon  after  en$ued  at  Aston,  in 
Berkshire,  whera  the  Eoglish,  'in  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
were  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat.  Alf]hBd,  advancing  with  one 
division  of  S^e  army,  was  surroimded  bv  the  enemy  in  dis- 
advantageous ground;  and  Ethered,  who  wtets  ai  diat  ^eo^ 
hearing  mass,  refused  to  mcux>b  to  his  asastance  till  prayem 
should  be  finished ;  *  but,  as  he  afterwards  obtaincfd  the  victory, 
tins  success,  not  die  dai^r  of  Alfred,  was  ascribed  by  the 
monks  to  the  ptely  oi  t^t  mpnareh.  This  battle  of  Astom 
.  did  not  terminate  the  war ;  another  battle  was  a  little  afl^r 
.fought  at  Basing,  where  the  Danes  were  more  successful.; 
and  being  reenforced  by  a  new  army  from  their  own  country, 
they  became  every  day  moro  terrible  to  the  English.  Amidit 
these  con&sions,  Ethered  died  of  a  wound  which 'he  had 
l^eived  in  an  action  with  the  Dajaes;  and  left  the  in* 
herittuace  of  his  cares  and  misfortimes,  rather  than  oi  his 
grandeur,  to  his  brother  Al&ed,  who  was  now  twen^-two 
yean  of  age. 
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[871.]  Tliis  prince  gave  very  early  mark^  of  those  great 
Virtues  and  s&ining  talents,  by  which,  during  the  most  difficult 
times,  he  saved  his  country  from  utter  ruin  and  subvereioiL 
3S^tl:bel  wolf,  his  father,  the  year  after  his  return  with  Alfred 
Stom  Some,  had  again  sent  the  young  prince  thither  with  a 
numerous  retinue;  and  a  report  being  spre&d  of  the  king*s 
ydeatb,  the  pope,  Leo  IQ.,  gave  Alfred  the  ioyal  unction ;  * 
;whether  prc^osticatinig  his  future  greatness  from  the  appear* 
yuices  of  his  pregnant  senius,  or  willing  to  pretend,  even  in 
that  age,  to  the  nglit  otconferrihg  kjngdomsi.  Alfred,  on  his 
return  axoe^  becaine  every  day  more  me  object  of  his  father^ 
affections;  but  being  indulged  in  all  youthful  pleasures,  he 
was  mucb  neglected  in  hiis -education ;  and  he  had  already 
•reached  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  yet  totally  ignorant  of 
the  lowest  elements  of  literature.  His  geniiid  was  first  roused 
Jby  the  recital  of  Saxon  poenis,  in  which  the  queen  took 
xlelight ;  and  this  species  ot  erudition,  which  h  sometimes  able 
to  make  a  ccmsiderable  progress  even  among  barbarians, 
expanded  tiiose  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  which  he  had 
^received  from  oature.t  Encouraged  by  the  queen,  and  stimu- 
lated by  his  own  ardent  inclination,  he  sooti  learned  to  read 
those  compositioDS,;  and  .proceeded  (hence  to  acquire  the 
{knowledge  of  the  Latin  toi^e,  in  which  be  met  with  authors 
.chat  better  prompted  his  heroic  spirit,  acid  ducted  his  generous 
views.  Absorbed  in  these  elegant  pursuit^,  he  regarded  his 
jBccessioii  to  royalty  father  as  an  object  of  regret  than  of 
iriumph ;  t  hut  being  called  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his 
brother^s  cbdldren,  as  well  by  the  will  of  his  &ther — a  circum- 
'Stanpe  which  had  gi^eat  authority  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^  —  an 
jby  the  vows  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  urgency  of  publip 
nfiairs,  he  shook  off  his  literary  indolence,  and  exerted  himself 
in  the  defence  of  his  people.  He  had  scarcely  buried  his 
brother,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to 
(fpiKMe  the  Danes,  who  had  seized  Wilton,  and  were  exercising 
.their  usual .  ravages  on  the  countries  around.  He  marched 
against  them  with  the  few  troops  which  he  could  assemble  on 
^  sudden,  and,  giving .  them  battle,  gained  at  first  an  advan* 
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tege »  but,  by  bb  puii^uu^  the  victory  too  &r,  fte  (NqMiionl^ 
of  tlu9  enemy^s  nuinbeis  prevailed,  and  recovered  them  the 
day.  Their  loss,  however,  in  the  acdon,  was  so  con«derable» 
that,  fearing  Alfred  would  receive  daily  reenforcements  from 
his  subjeofs,  they,  were  content  to  stipulate  for  a  safe  retreat, 
and  promts^  to  depqirt  the  kingdom.  For  that  purpose,  they 
were  conducted  to  London,  and  allowed  to  te^e  up  winter 
quarters  there ;  but,  careless  of  their  engagements,  they 
immediately  set  themselves  to  the  committing  of  spoil  an  the 
neighboring  country.  Burrhed,  kmg  of  Mefda,  in  whose 
territories  London  was  situated,  made  a  new  stipulation  widi 
ihem,  and  engaged  them,  by  presents  of  money,  to  remove  to 
.Hndesey,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  country  which  they  had  already 
jeduced  to  ruin  and  desolation.  Finduig,  therefore,  no  object 
in  that  place,  either  for  their  rapine  or  violence,  they  suddenly 
turned  back  upon  Mercia,  in  a  quarter  where  they  expected 
.to  find  it  without  defence  ;  and  fixing  their  station  at'Repton, 
in  Derbyshire,  they  laid  the  whole  countiy  desolate  with  fire 
and  sword.  Burrhed,  despairing  of  success  against  an  enemy 
whom  no  force  could  remst,  and  no  treaties  bind,  abandoned 
his  kingdom,  and,  flying  to  R(»ne,  tock  shelter  in  a  cloLsten* 
•He  wa3  brother-in-law  to  Alfred,  and  the  last  who  bore  the 
title  of  king  in  Mercia. 

The  West  Saxons  were  now  the  only  remaining  power 
in  England ;  and  though  supported  by  the  vigor  and  abilities 
of  Alfred,  ^ey  were  unable  to  sustain  the  efibrts  of  those^ 
xavagers,  who  frotn  all  quarters  invaded  them;.  [875.]  A  new 
swarm  of  Danes  came  over  this  year  under  three  princes,  Gutl> 
rum,  Oscitel,  and  Amund ;  and  having  first  joined  their  country* 
men  at  Bepton,  they  soon  found  the  necessity  of  separating, 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  Part  of  them,  under 
the  command  of  Haldene,  their  chieftain,f  marched  into  North- 
umberland, where  they  fixed  &eir  residence ;  part  of  them  ioA 
quarters  at  Cambridge,  whence  they  dislodged  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  and  seized  Wereham,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  ti)e 
very  centre  of  Alfred's  dominions.  That  prince  so  straitened 
them  in  these  quarters,  that  they  were  content  to  come  to  a 
treaty  with  him,  and  stipulated  to  depart  his  country.  Alfred, 
.well  acquainted  with  their  usual  perfidy,  obliged  them  to  swear 
i4M>n  the  holy  relics  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty ;  |  not  that 
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be  expected  they  would  pay  any  Tenentkn  to  Ihe  i 
he  hoped  that,  if  Ihey  now  TiolalBd  Mb  oalh,  their  in 
would  infsillibly  diaw  down  upon  them  die  Tengeanoe 
Heaven.  Bat  ^  Danes^  Htde  apprehenahre  of  ihe  danger, 
suddenly,  without  seekmg  any  pietenoe,  fell  upqp  Alfied^ 
army;  and  having  put  it  to  imit,  maiched  westward,  and 
took  possessicm  of  Exeter.  The  prince  coOecfeed  new  Ibices, 
and  exerted  such  vigcff,  that  he  fought  in  €xob  year  eif^ 
hattles  with  the  enemy,*  and  reduced  them  to  die  otmost 
extremity.  He  hearkened,  however,  to  new  proposals  of  peace, 
and  was  satisfied  to  stipulate  with  them,  Ihat'tiiey  would  sefde 
somewhere  in  £ngland,t  and  would  not  permit  ^  entsanee  of 
more  ravagers  into  the  kingdom.  But  while  he  was  expeetiiig 
die  execution  of  this  treaty,  which  it  seemed  the  interest  of  die 
Danes  diemselves  to  fulfil,  he  heard  that  anodier  ho&r  had 
anded,  and,  having  collected  all  the  scattered  troops  of  their 
countrymen,  had  surprised  Chippenham,  then  a  ccmsidexabie 
town,  and  were  exercising  their  usual  ravages  all  around  them. 
This  last  incident  quite  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Saxons,  and 
reduced  them  to  despair.  Finding  that,  after  all  the  miserable 
oavoc  which  they  had  undeigcme  in  their  persons  and  in 
their  property,  after  all  die  vigorous  acticHis  which  they  had 
exerted  in  their  own  defence,  a  new  band,  equally  greedy  of 
spoil  and  slaughter,  had  disembarked  among  them,  they 
"believed  themselves  abandcxied  by  Heaven  to  destructi<Hi,  and 
delivered  aver  to  those  swarms  of  robbers  which  the  /ertife 
north  thus  incessantly  poured  forth  against  them.  Some  left 
their  country  and  retired  into  Wales,  or  fled  beyond  sea; 
others  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  their 
fury  by  a  servile  obedience.^  And  every  man's  attention  beun 
now  engrossed  in  concern  for  his  own  preservation,  noone  woon 
hearken  to  the  exhortations  of  the  king,  who  summoned  them  to 
make,  under  his  conduct,  one  efibrt.  more  in  defence  of  their 
prince,  their  country,  and  their  liberties.  Alfred  hhnself  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  to  dismiss  his 
servants,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  the  meanest  disguises  from 
the  pursuit  and  fury  of  his  enemies.  He  concealed  himself 
under  a  peasant's  habit,  and  lived  some  time  in  the  house  of  a 
heat-herd,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  of 
his  cows.^    There  passed  here  an  incident,  which  has  beeo 
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mcctded  hj  «I1  tbe  Uiteiaiis,  and.  wbb  loog  pieaeMBd  by 
popular  tsaditioa»  though  it  coBtGiiii9  nothii^  memorable  in 
iteif,  except  8o  far  as  erery  circum&^ance  is  interesting  which 
attanda  so  much  virtue  and  deputy  reduced  to  siysh  distress^ 
The  wife  of  the  n^t-herd  was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  her 
loyal  guest ;  and  observing  hidi  onQ  day  busy,  by  the  fireside, 
in  trimmmg  his  bow  and  arrowsi  she  desired  Jiim  to  take  can| 
of  some  cakes  which  were  toastW,  while  she  was  employe^ 
elsewhere  in  oth^  domestic  amurs.  But  Alfred,  whose 
tfao^igfats  were  otherwise  engaged,  neglected  this  injunction; 
aad  the  good  woman,  on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes  all 
burnt,  xated  the  king  very  severely,  and  upbraided  him,  thai 
he  always  seemed  very  well  pleased  to  eat  her  warm  cakes^ 
diough  he  was  thus  negligent  in  toastmg  them.* 

By  degrees,  Alfred,  as  he  found  the  search  of  the  enemy 
become  more  remiss,  collected  some  of  bis  retainers,  an 
retired  into  tbo  centre  of  a  bc^,  .formed  by  th^  stagnating 
waters  of  the  Thone  and  Parret,  in  Somersetshire.  He  her^ 
found  two  acres  pf  firm  ground ;  and  building  a  habitaticKn  on 
.them,  rendered  himself  secure  by  its  'fortifications,  and  stiQ 
mote  by  the  unknown  aiid  inaccessible  roads  which  led  to  it, 
and  by  the  forests  and;  morassejs  with  wbjch  it  wsus  every  way 
^vironed.  This  place  be  ceiled  iSthelingay,  or  the  Isle  of 
Nobles ;  t  and  it  nipw;  bears  the  n^me  of  Athelney.  Ha  thence 
jnade  frequent  and  unexpected  sallies  upon  the  Danes,  who 
4iAeB  felt  the  vigor  of  ii^  arm,  but  knew  not  from  what  quar* 
^r  tfie  blowcame^  He  subsosted  himself  and  his  followers 
^hy  the  plunder  whiph  he  acquired;  he.  procured  themcoi^- 
4olation  by  revenge ;  and  firom  small  succeiees,  he  opened 
-&eir  minds  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  his  present  low 
•condition,  moie  important  victories  might  at  lengm  attend  hii 
valor. 

Alfred  lay  here  concealed,  but  not  inactive,  during  &  twelve- 
40Lonth;  when  the  news' of  a  pro^erous  event  reached  \m 
'  ears,  and  called  him  to  the  field.  Hubba  the  Dane,  having 
q^iead  devastation,  fire,  and  slaiighter  over  Wales,  had  landed 
in  Devoiishire  from  twenty-three  vessels,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Kinwith,  a  place  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
•mall  river  Tau.  Oddune,  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  his  fol- 
towers,  had  taken  shelter  Uiere  i  and  being  ill  supplied  with 
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IvoranoiMS  did 

figotouB  bloir,  to  piefcat  ite 

bairbafoiis  enemy.    £fe  nttde 

befefe  iteii-niiiig;  iad  1 

to  Tout,  piamied  Aea  ^ 

«elf,  aim  got  poaaBwion  of  Am 

flMdard,  m  wlucb  tte  Duiob  pot  ^ 

lained  tbe  j^me  of  a  nvoo,  wloeb  kid 

fliiee  sislexs  of  Hu^av  sad  Ehibba,  widi 

iocantalioDs,'  and  whicli,  by  iia 

(Seated,  aa  the  Daaea  bebefod»diagaodor  badi 

aiterpriae.t 

WhenAlfied  obaerrod  tiaa  ajrmptoniof 
a&oe  in  Ihs  aubjectB,  he  leftfaia  ratraat;  botbeibiB  bewoold 
aaaemble  them  in  arma,  or  u^  them  to  any  atteoipt,  vldeb, 
if  uAfortcmaia,  rai^it,  m,  Iheit  ^eaent  de^ondeocy,  pwwwa 
fetal,  he  resdved  to  inqpact  himaelf  the  aituatiaa  of  dip 
«nemy,  and  lo  judge  of  the  pvokability  oi  aucceaa.  For  thia 
purpose  he  entered  th^ir  eamp  loidar  tha  diafaiae  of  a  haipa% 
and  paased  unsw^ieeted  through  eraiy  fouter.  He  ao  eiMa^ 
tKmed  them  widi  his  music  ai^  fiice^ooa  humors,  that  he  mat 
with  a  welcome  rgpeption,  and  waa  even  intfoduoed  to  the 
tent  of  GKttbrum,  their  pix^oe,  where  he  remained  some  daya4 
fie  remarked  the  supine  aecarity  of  the  Danes,  dieir  ixmtempt 
of  the  Engiii^,  their-  ae^li^nee  in  fomgiag  end  plnadeiing, 
and  their  dissolute  wasting  of  what  they  gained  1^  rapine  aqd 
Tidence.  Encouraged  by  these  favoiable  appeai«ncea»  hp 
aecretly  sent  emissaries  to  the  most  c<W8idendi4e  of  hia  aufa^ 
jects,  and  summoned  them  to  a  rendezvous,  attended  by  thw 
Ifrarlike  followers,  al  :Brizton,  on  th|»  borders  of  Selweod 
Forest^  The  English,  who  had  helped  to  put  an  end  4o  their 
calamities  by  servile  submission,  now  Cound  the  inpoleaca  ami 
Mpine  of  the  conc^ror  m<»e  it^olentble  than  all  past  &ti§uaa 
and  dangers ;  and  at  the  aj^inted'day,  they  joyfully  reaorte^ 
to  their  prince.  On  his  appearaiice»  they  received  hnn  with 
ahouts  of  applause,  ||  and  could  not  satiate  their  eyea  with  thp 
si^t  of  this  beloved  monarch)  whom  they  had  long  regarded 
as  dead,  and  who  now,  widi  voice  and  lodbs  expressing  hia 

*  Aflser.  p.  10,   Chron.  Sax.  p.  84.   Abbas  BieraL  p.  396.   Alured* 
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cottildeiice  of  sueeeal,  called  them  to  Ifterfy^uid  to  v^ngesaioe. 
He  instantly  conducted  them  to'  EddingtOn,  where  the  Danes 
were  3ncamped ;  and  taking  advantage  of  his  previous  knowi 
edge  of  the  place,  he  directed  his  attack  against  the  most 
unguarded  quarter  of  the  enemy.  The  Danes,  surprised  to 
see  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as  totally 
subdued,  and  still  more  astonished  to  hear  that  Alfred  was  at 
their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance,  notwitlistanding  their 
superiority  of  number,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight  with  great 
slaughter.  The  remainder  of  the  routed  army,  with  their 
prince,  was  besieged  by  Alfred  in  a  fortified  camp  to  which 
they  fled ;  but  bemg  reduced  to  extremity  by  want  and  hunger, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  Ae  victor,  and  offered 
to  submit  on  any  conditions*  The  king,  no  less  generous  than 
brave,  gave  them  their  lives,  and  even  formed  a  scheme  for 
converting  them  \from  mortal  enemies  into  faithful  subjects 
and  confederates.  He  knew  that  the  kingdoms  of  East 
Anglia  and  Northumberland  were  totally  desolated  by  the 
frequent  inroads  of  the  Danes,  and  he  now  proposed  to  re- 
people  them,  by  settling  there  Guthrum  and  his  followers.  He 
hoped  that  the  new  planters  would  at  last  betake  themselves 
to  industry,  when,  by  reason  of  his  resistance,  and  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  country,  they  could  no  longer 
subsist  by  j)lunder;  and  that  they  might  serve  him  as  « 
rampart  against  any  future  incursions  of  their  countrymen. 
But  before  he  ratified  these  mild  conditions  with  the  Danes, 
he  required  that  they  shoi^d  give  him  one  pledge  of  their 
submission,  and  of  Sieir  mclination  to  incorporate  with  the 
English,  by  declaring  their  conversion  to  Christianity.*  Gu- 
thrum and  his  army  had  no  aversion  to  the  proposal ;  and, 
wiAout  much  instruction,  or  argument,  or  conference,  they 
were  ail  admitted  to  baptism.  The  king  answered  for 
Guthrum  at  the  font,  gave  him  th^  nanie  of  Athelstan,  and 
received  him  as  his  adopted  son.t 

[880.]  The  success  of  this  expedient  seemed  to  correspond 
to  Alfred's  hopes:  the  greater  part  of  the  Danes  settled  peace- 
ably in  their  new  quartets :  some  smaller  Wiies  of  the  same 
nation,  which  were  dispersed  in  Meroia,  were  distributed  into 
the  five  cities  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Stamford,  Lincota,  and 
Nottingham,  and  were  tlience  called  the  Fif  or  Five-burgers. 
The  mcH«  turbulent  and  unquiet  made  an  expediti{»i  mto 
-  '  III, 
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Pnuide,  under  the  command  of  Ehstings ;  *  and  except  hj  a 
Aori  incursion  of  Danes,  who  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  land- 
ed at  Fulham,  hut  suddenly  retreated  to  their  ships,  on  finding 
ihe  uotsmtry  in  a  posture  of  defence,  Alfred  was  not  for  some 
years  infested  by  the  inroads  of  those  barbarians.t 

The  king  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  in  restoring 
order  to  the  state,  which  had  been  shaken  by  so  many  violenf 
cc»iyulsions ;  in  establishing  civil  and  military  institutions ;  in 
composing  the  minds  of  men  to  industry  and  justice ;  and  in 
providing  against  the  return  of  like  calamities.  He  was,  more 
prqperly  tlwn  his  grandfather  Egbert,  the  sole  monarch  of 
the  English,  (for  so  the  Saxons  were  now  universally  called,) 
because  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  at  last  inc<Nrporated  in  his 
state,  and  was  governed  by  Ethelbert,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
bore  the  tide  of  earl ;  and  theugh  the  Danes,  who  peopled 
East  Anglia  and  Nordiumberland,  were  for  some  time  ruled 
immediately  by  their  own  princes,  they  all  acknowledged  a 
subordination  to  Alfred,  and  submitted  to  his  superior  authority* 
As  equality  among  subjects  is  the  great  source  of  concord, 
Alfred  gave  the  same  laws  to  the  Danes  and  English,  and  put 
them  entirely  on  a  like  footing  in  the  adminiBtrati<xi  both  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice.  The  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  Dane 
was  the  same  with  that  for  the  murder  of  an  Englishman ;  the 
great  symbol  of  equality  in  those  ages. 

The  king,  afler  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  particulariy 
London^  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelwolf,  established  a  regular  militia  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  He  ordained  that  all  his  people  should  be  armed 
and  registered ;  he  assigned  them  a  regular  rotation  of  duty  | 
he  distributed  part  into  the  castles  and  fortresses,  which  he 
built  at  proper  places ;  ^  he  required  another  part  to  take  the 
field  oh  any  alarm,  and  to  assemble  at  stated  places  of  rendez* 
TOU8 ;  and  he  left  a  sufficient  number  at  home,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  who  afterwards  took 
their  turn  in  military  service.||  The  whole  kingdom  was 
like  one  great  g^urnson ;  and  the  Danes  could  no  sooner  appear 
in  one  place,  thian  a  sufficient  number  was  assembled  to  oppose 

•  W.  Malms,  lib.  iL  cap.  4.    Ingulpb.  p.  26.  t  Afiaer.  p.  11. 

t  ABser.  p.  15.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  88.  M.  West,  p.  171.  Sim.  Don* 
■fan.  p.  181.  Brooq^ton,  p.  812.  lALuzed.  BeverL  «  edit.  Heeziu^ 
fbioe. 
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^9,  mAmxm  toawg  Urn  ol^Mr  ^uulm  dofcuostow  or  dfe 
aimed;* 

But  Alfred,  sellable  that  the  proper  method  of  opposing  aa 
enemy  who  made  uicursi(»U9  by  sea,  was  to  meet  them  oa 
dieir  own  element,  took  care  to  provide  himself  with  a  naval 
lbxce,t  which,  though  the  most  natural  defence  of  an  island, 
had  hitherto  been  totally  neglected  by  the  English.  He  in?, 
pleased  the  shipping  of  his  kingdom  both  in  number  an^ 
strengU),  and  tramed  his  subjects  in  the  practice  as  well  of 
aailkig  as  of  naval  action.  He  distributed  his  armed  vessela 
in  prop^  stations  around  the  islfmd,  and  was  sure  to  meet  ^ 
Danish,  ships,  either  befbro  or  after  they  had  landed  their 
troops,  and  to  pursue  them  in  all  their  incursions.  Though  the 
Danes  might  suddenly,  by  siyrprisef  (Hsembark  on  the  coaat» 
which  was  generally  became  d^jsdate  by  iheii;  frequent  lavagea^ 
they  were  encountered  by  the  English  fleet  in  their  retreat} 
tod  esel^>ed  not,  as  &nnerly,  by  abandoning  their  booty,  but 
paid,  by  their  total  destruction,  the  penalty  of  th6  disordeii^ 
which  they  had  committed* 

In  this  manner  Alfred  repelled  several  inroads  of  thefs* 
pu»tic8l  Danes,  and  maintained  hip  kingdom,  during  som^ 
years,  in  safety  and  tranquillity.  A  fieet  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  of  war  was  stationed  upon  the  coast ;  and  being 
provided  with  warlike  engines,  as  wcfU  as  with  expert  seamen, 
bo^  Fri^ans  and  Engl^h,  (for  Alfred  supplied  the  defectt 
of  his  own  subjects  by  en^^aging  able  foreigners  m  his  ae» 
vice,)  maintained  p.  mipetumty  over  those  smaller  banda^, 
tvith  which  En^^  had  so  often  been  infested;!  {893.]  Biit 
at  Ifuit  Hastings,  the  fanipus  Danisl^  cbie^  ihaving:  m^ 
aged  ail  the  proviiices  of  France,  both  along  the  sea<6aai 
and  the  Loire  and  Seine,  and  be^ig  obliged  to  quit  that  c 
try,  more  by  the  desolation  whjch  he  himself  had  occaMo 
than  hy  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  appearecl  dff  thee 
<tf  Kent  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thir^  sail.  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  enemy  disembarked  in  the  Hother,.  and 
aeized  the  fort  of  Ajmldore.  Hastings  himself,  commandii|y 
a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  entered  the  Thames,,  and  fortifying  MBtob^ 
in  Kent,  began  to  spread  his  forces  oyer  the  country,  and  to 
eommit  the  most  destructive  ravages.  But  Alfred,  on  the  finil 
p  I  '  ■  ■ 
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I  trf"  tb^d^sqenty  fleiMr  ^  the  defause^  %ia  pe(N^ 
head  of  a  select  bond  of  pdldieis,  whom  be  always  kept  abou^ 
hk  pefSQD,*  amd,  gathering  to  bun  the  anned  niiilitia  firom  aH 
quarters,  appeared  in  the  field  with  a  force  superior  to  the 
enemy.  AU  stra^Ung  parties,  whom  necessity,  or  love  of  plun- 
der, had  drawn  to  a  distance  from  their  chief  encampment,  were 
out' off  by  the  English ;  t  and  these  pirates,  instead  of  increaa* 
isig  &eir  spoil,  foond  themselves  cooped  up  in  their  fordfica- 
tions,  and  obliged  to  subsist  by  the  plunder  which  they  had 
brought  fnnn  France.  Tired  of  this  situation,  which  must  ia. 
the  end  peove  ruinous  to  theyn,  the  Danes  at  Apuldoie  rose 
fludkienly  fin^m  ueur  i^scampm^nt,  with  an  intention  of  march* 
iQg  tosvairde  the  Thamefs . and  pa«»ng  over  into  Essex:  h\A 
&ey  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  who  encounterea 
th0m  at  F^umham^  put  them  to  rout^  seized  all  their  horses  and 
baggage,  aad  chased  the  runaw;9.y8  on  bbaid  their  ships,  which 
earned  them  up  the  Cdne  to  Mersey,  in  £ssez,  where  thejr 
Intrenched  theonsolveSk  Hastingpi,  at  the  same  time,  ajod  pro& 
ably  by  concert,  made  a  like  movement ;  and  desertuag  Mil* 
tOB^  took  possession  of  Bamfletp,  near  the  Isle  of  Canvey,  in 
the  same  ccfoikty^  wheie  he  hastily  threw  up  fortifications  for 
his  defeoce  against  the  ppwer  of  Alfred. 

ijBfeitttiaat^y  foar  the  English,  Guthrum,  prince  of  the  East 
Anglian  Da^es,  was  now  dead;  as  yras  also  Guthred,  whom 
Ihe  king  had  af^inted  governor  of  the  Northumbrians ;  and. 
tfidBe  iiesdess  tribes»beu^  do  longer  restrained  by  the  authoritv' 
of  their  princes,  avd  b^H\g  encouraged  by  die  c^pearance  of 
so  great  ^  hoiy  (^  their  countrymen*  broke  into  rebellion, 
shook  off  t^e  audMxitjT  (rf^  Alfr^,  and  yielding  to  their  invete^^ 
|M»  haWls^f  war  taiul  d^rcdation,!!  embarked  ou  board  two 
anndnid  and  £or1^  vessels,  imd  appeared  before  Exeter,  in  the 
west  of  Es^lapd. '  Al&ed  lost  pot  a  moment  in  opposing  this 
BOW  eaemyk  JEfa^rii^  left  some  forces  at  London,  to  mak0 
head  again^  Hastings  and  the  other  Danes,  he  marched  sudr 
denlylo  the  west,)!  and,  falling  on  the  rebels  before  they  wer^ 
awaie,  pureed  them  to  their  ships  with  great  slaughter.  The^ 
mvageis,  sailmg  next  to  Sussex,  began  to  plunder  the  country 
^ftear  Chichester ;  but  the  order  which  Alfred  had  every  where 
'established,  sufficed  here^  without  his  presence,  for  the  defence 

»-!■"  ■■*  I    ■    ' »  I  111 I  II 
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of  the  place ;  and  the  rebels,  tneeting  with  a  new.  reptte;  m 
which  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  some  of  their  ships  taken,* 
were  obliged  to  put  again  to  sea,  and  were  discouraged  fit>m' 
attempting  any  other  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  the  Danish  invaders  in  Essex,  having  united 
their  force  under  the  command  of  Hastings,  advanced  into  the 
inland  country,  and  made  spoil  of  all  around  them ;  but  soon 
had  reason  to  repent  of  their  temerity.  The  English  army 
left  in  London,  assisted  by  a  body  of  the  citizens,  attacked  the 
enemy^s  intrenchments  at  Bamflete,  overpowered  the  garriscm, 
and  having  done  great  execution  upon  them,  carried  off  the 
wife  and  two  sons  of  Hastings.t  Alfred  generously  spared 
Aete  captives,  and  even  restored  them  to  Hastings^  on  condi* 
tion  that  he  should  depart  the  kingdom. 

But  Uiough  the  king  had  thus  honorably  rid  himself  of  thi» 
dangerous  enemy,  he  had  not  entirely  subdued -or  expelled  :0i6 
invaders.  The  piratical  Danes  willingly  followed  in  an  excur- 
sion any  prosperous  leader  who  gave  them  hopes  of  booty, 
J>ut  were  not  so  easily  induced  to  relinquish  their  enterprise, 
or  submit  to  return,  baffled  and  without  plunder,  into  their 
native  country.  Great  numbers  of  them,  after  the  departure 
of  Hastbgs,  seized  and  fortified  Shobury,  at  the  moudi  of  the 
Thames;  and  having  left  a  garrison  there,  Ihey  marched  along 
the  river,  till  they  came  to  Boddington,  in  the  county  of  Glo- 
•  cester ;  where,  being  reenforced  by  some  Welsh,  Aey  threw 
up  intrenchments,  and  prepared  for  their  defence.  Tlie  kins 
here  surrounded  diem  with  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions ;  f 
and  as  he  had  now  a  certain  prospect  of  victory,  he  resolved 
to  trust  nothmg  to  chance,  but  rather  to  master  Ins  enemies  by 
fsimine  than  assault.  They  Vere  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
that  having  eaten  their  own  horses,  and  having  many  of  them 
perished  with  hunger,||  they  made  a  desperate  sally  up<»i  the 
English  ;  and  though  the  greater  number  fell  in  the  aedon,  a 
considerable  body  made  their  escape.^  These  roved  about 
for  some  time  in  England,  still  pursued  by  the  vigilance  ot 
Alfred ;  they  attacked  Leicester  with  success,  defended  tbeftf^ 
selves  in  Hartford,  and  then  fled  to  Quatford,  where  they 
were  finally  broken  and  subdued.    The  small  remains  of« 

■  ■ "  ^  '  .— ;.^ ..I.!  ■!  ■    I.I  .1  ,  inwi 
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Aem  ri&eit  dmpeaed  ^bmmhrem  among^  their  countiynMii  in 
N(Hrlhiiinl>erlaiid  and  East  Anglia,*  or  had  recourse  again  to 
the  sea>  where  they  exercised  piracy,  under  the  commaifd  of 
Sigefert,  a  Northumbrian.  This  freebooter,  well  acquainted 
with  Alfired^s  navcd  preparanons,  had  framed  vessels  of  a  new 
constructum,  higher,  and  longer,  and  swifter  thaji  those  of  the 
£nglish ;  but  the  kin^  soon  discovered  his  superior  skill,  by 
building  vessels  still  higher,  and  longer,  and  swifter  than  those 
of  the  Northumbrtans ;  and  idling  upon  them,  while  they 
were  exeiciang  i^ir  ravages  in  the  west,  he  took  twenty  of 
their  ships ;  and  having  tried  all  the  prisoners  at  Winchester, 
he  hanged  them  as  pirates,  the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 
The  well-limed  severity  of  this  execution,  together  with  the 
excellent  posture  of  defence  established  every  where,  restored 
Alii  tranquilU^  in  England,  and  provided  for  the  future  secu* 
rity  of  the  government.  The  East  Anglian  and  Northumbrian 
Danes,  on  the  first  appearance  of  Alfred  upon  their  frontiers, 
made  anew  the  most  humble  submissicuis  to  him;  and  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  take  them  under  his  immediate  govern- 
ment, without  establidiing  over  them  a  viceroy  of  their  own 
nation.t  The  Welsh  also  acknowledged  his  authority;  and 
thm  great  prince  had  now,  by  prudence,  and  justice,  and  valor, 
established  his  sovereignty  over  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island,  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland ; 
when  he  died,  [901,J  in  the  vigor  of  his  age  and  the  full 
strength  of  his  faculties,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine 

EupB  and  a  half4  in  which  he  ^servedly  attained  the  appel* 
on  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder  of  the 
English  monarchy. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public  Hfe, 
may  with  advantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any  monarch, 
or  citizen,  which  the  annals  of  any  age,  or  any  nation,  can 
present  to  us.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  model  of  that  per^ 
feet  character,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  a  sage  or 
wise  ifian,  philosophers  have  been  fond  of  delineating,  rather 
as  a  fiction  of  their  imagination,  than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
it  really  existing ;  so  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered 
together,80  justly  were  they  blended,  and  so  powerfully  did  each 
prevent  dne  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries.  He 
knew  how  to  reconcile  the  most  enterprising  spirit  with  the 

•  Ghroa.Sas.p;97.  t  Hot.  Wigom.  p.  698, 
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6ool6St  moddrtitkni ;  'Ad  inoBtdwiiDsls  pttuvevcnuMO  witk  Ati 
Easiest  flenbility ;  tiie  most  fleveve  justice  j/rith  'the  geatiegt 
lenity;  the  greatest  vigor  in  ccHiiinandhfig  with  tlm  mad 
perfect  af^bility  of  deportment;*  the  highest  capacity  mad 
inclination  for  scienoe  wkh  the  most  shining  talents  for  actiaiL 
His  civil  and  his  military  virtnes  axe  almost  equally  the  oliJQcte 
of  our  admiration;  eae^ta^  only  that  the  f<»mery  bdng 
more  rare  am<»ig  princes,  as  well  as  n)4»e  useful,  seem  chieft^ 
(o  challenge  our  applause.  Nature,  also,  as  if  desitoua  that 
so  bright  a  production  of  her  skill  should  lie  set  in  the  fidiest 
Hght,  had  bestowed  on  him  every  bodily  aeoomphshmeot*--* 
vigor  of  limbSf^tigna^of  itope  aad«ir,inth  a  pleaain^,  enguv 
|png,  and  open  coulit«)anoe.t  Foitupe  akme,  by  thvevuig  him 
mto  that  barbarous  age,  derived  him  of  brntofnans  werdiy 
to  transmit  his  fhme  to  posterity ;  and  wse  wish  to  see  him 
delmeated  in  more  litely  colors,  and  with  move  poxtioidaf 
strokes,  that  we  may  at  least  peveeive  seme  of  those  small 
specks  and  blemishes,  from  winch,  as  a  man,  it  is  tmposstbla 
he  could  be  entirely  exen>pted. 

But  we  shoukl  give  but  vn  imperfect  idea  of  Alfred^s  meBt# 
were  we  to  confine  our  nar.^tion  to  his  military  exploits,  and 
were  not  more  particular  in  .  nr  aocoimt  of  his  institutioDs  fyf 
&e  execution  of  justice,  and  oi  his  zeal  for  tiie  eocoucagemeBl 
if  arts  and  sciences. 

After  Alfred  had  subdued,  aii  \  had  settled  or  .eaq)dled  th« 
Danes,  he  fotmd  the  kingdom  int  \e  most  wretched  ooudidoiH 
desolated  by  the  ravages  of  those  barbarians,  and  thxowa  inte 
disorders  which  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  its  misevy. 
Though  the  great  armies  of  the  Danes. wens  broken,  the 
country  was  fdl  of  straggling  troops  »f  that  nation,  who,  being 
accustomed  to  live  by  plunder,  we.e  become  incapable  ci 
industry ;  and  who,  from  the  natiffal  iurocity  of  their  manneai^ 
indulged  themselves  in  committing  violence,  even,  beyond  wtel 
was  requisite  to  supply  their  necessiti(f>s.  The  English  tlttsar 
selves,  reduced  to  the  most  extreme indiieace  by  those cootiaafiil 
depredations,  had  shaken  off  all  bandb  of  govomment;  and 
those  who  had  be^  plundered  to^iay,  betook  themselves  next 
day  to  a  like  disorderly  life,  and,  from  despair,  joined  the 
robbers  in  pilla^ng  and  ruining  their  fellow^itzens.  Theat 
were  the  evils  for  whk^h  it  was  necessary  that  the  vigikaai 
and  activity  of  Alfred  should,  provide  a  remedy. 

, «  Asser.  p.  1A»  f  Asmt^  p^  fi^ 
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'^  ftM  ho  vdiff^iMntn  ib«  mmeoAnt  of  jMiee  ilml  and 
ftgokat^  he  ditMled  aU  Sngkuid  mto  couaties :  ihem  conudM 
be  8ubdm4ed  into  hundveds,  and  the  hundreds  into  tithinga* 
fcvery  householder  was  answemMe  for ^e.  behavior  of  his 
Ihxnily  and  slaveSf  and  even  of  hia  goests,  if  they  lived  above 
€hfee  days  in  his  house.  T^n  neighboring  househdders  weva 
fonned  into  <me  corporation,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  tithinffi 
decennary,  or  frtbourg,  were  answeraUe  for  each^  other^i 
Conduct,  and  over  whom,  one  person,  called  a  tithing 
lieaidbois^,  or  bonhoMer,  was  appofaited  to  jmnde. 
man  was  punished  as  an  outlaw  who  did  not  register  1 
in  some  tithing.  AndLao  man  could  change  his  habitatioa 
without  a  wairmnt  or  certificate  ftcfm  ^e  l^mholder  of  the 
tithing  to  whiteh  he  ft^meriy  belonged. 
•  When  any  peieen,  in  any  tithing  or  dec«mary,  was  guilty 
of  a  crhne,  the  borsholder  was  summoned  to  answer  for  him ; 
and  if  he  were  not  wi^ng  to  be  surety  for  his  appeaimnoot 
an^  his  clearing  himself,  the  oriminal  was  committed  topnsoa^ 
ftnd  there  detamed  till  his  trial.  If  he  fled^  either  before  or 
after  finding  sureties,  the  bon^dder  and  decemiaiy  became 
liaUd  to  inouiry,  and  w^are  exposed  to  the*  penakies  of  law. 
^Iiirty-one  days  were  allowed  ^m  for  producing  the  crimi* 
tssA ;  toA  if  that  time  elapsed  without  th^ir  being  able  to  find 
Mm,  fh^  borsholder,  with  two  other  membem  of  i&  decennaiyi» 
^na'dH^ffifi  to  appear,  said,  togetiier  with  three  chief  members 
^  the  tmee  neighbormg  decennaries,  (making  twelve  in  alU 
Id  s^ear  Aat  his  decennary  was  free  frem  all  jHnvity,  both  ov 
Ibb  isrfme  committed,  and  ef  the  escape  <^  the  criminal.  If 
^  bbr^lder  could  not  find  such  a  number  to  answer  for 
&eir  innocence,  iStte  decennary  was  compelled  by  fine  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  king,  accoriting  to  the  degree  of  the  offencoir^ 
Sy  tills  institution,  eveiy  man  was  obliged,  frem  his  own  inter- 
test,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  his  neighbors  { 
land  was  m  a  manner  surety  {(ft  the  behavior  of  those  who 
were  pfaced  under  tiie  division  to  which  he  belonged ;  whenoa 
tfiese  ^fecmiaries  revived  tiie  name  of  firaidc-^ledges. 

Such  a  regular  <Hst4butien  df  the  peopte,  with  suet  a  stridi 
5^onfinement  in  tlwir  habitation,  may  not  be  necessary  m  times 
'wlien  men  are  more  inured  to  obedience  and  justice ;  and  it 
might,*  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  destructive  of  liberty  and 
eommeBHoe  in  a  polished  state/,  but  it  vim  well  calculated  ^ 

•  Legesjt.  Bdw.  cap.  aa,  ^md  yKUag,  f.  208. 
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hsdneeAat  flem  and  liooitioiw.  p0ople  uadeT  tbe.  

xestffdtit  of  law  and  goveroment  But, Alfred  took  QM.if 
temper  these  rigors  by  other  institutions  favorable  to  the  fro% 
dom  of  the  citizens ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  popular  and 
liberal  than  his  plan  for  the  administration  of  justice.*  ThiB^ 
borsholder  summoned  together  his  whole  decennaiy  to  assiai 
him  in  deciding  any  lesser  differences  which  occurred  eunong 
the  members  of  this  small  community.  In  affairs.of  greats 
moment,  in  appeals  from  the  decennary,  or  in  controveraisf 
arising  between  membeoi  of  different  decennaries,  the  oauae 
was  brbught  before  the  hundred,  which  consisted  of  ten  deeeo- 
naries,  or  a  hundred  families  of  fr^men,  and  which  waa 
regularly  assembled  once  in  four  weeks^  for  the  decfidine  of 
causes.*  Their  method  of  decision  deserves  to  be  noted,  af. 
being  the  origin  of  juries  ^  an  institution  admirable  in  itself, 
and  the  best  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  th^ 
administration  of  justice  that  ever  was  devised  by  the  wit  of 
man.  Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen,  who,  having  sworn, 
together  with  the  hundreder,  or  presiding  magistrate  of  that 
division,  to  administer  impartial  justice,?  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  that  cause  which  was  submitted  to  their  juris* 
dk;tion.  And  beside  these  monthly  meetings  of  the  hundred, 
there  was  an  annual  meeting,  appointed  for  a  more  general 
•inspection  of  the  police  of  the  district;  for  the  inquiry  into 
crimes,  the  correction  of  abuses  in  magistrates,  and  the  obli? 
gin^.of  every  person  to  show  the  decennary  in  which  he  was 
tegistered.  The  people,  in  imitation  of  their  ancestoxav.th^ 
ancient  Germans.,  assembled  there  in  arms ;  whence  a  hua* 
dred  was  sometimes  called  a  wapentake,  and  its  courts  sennsfi 
both  for  the  support  of  military  discipline  and  for  the  admin* 
istration  of  civU  justice.| 

The  next  superior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred  waa  the 
county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  afler  Michaehnas  and 
£a3ter,  and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  who 
possessed  an  equal  vote  m  the  decision  of  causes.  The  bisbap 
presided  in  this  court,  Uygether  w\ih  the  alderman ;  and  tbt 
proper  object  of  the  court  was,  the  receiving  of  appeals 
Jrom  the  hundreds  and  deceimaries,  and  the  deciding  of  such 

•  Leges  St.  Edw.  cap.  2. 

t  Ftieduf  Alfred,  et  Oothuxn.  apad  "Wilkins,  exp,  8,  p.  47. 
Bthfilstani,  eap.  2;  iq^  WiUkiaa*  p»  58.    LL.  BCtialr.  sect  4.    Wl 
kiM,p.  117. 

t  Spelvaa,  in  vooa  Wapmtaka. 
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iMfenmffeies  as  aNibe  fc^tw^en  man  #^  diifemat  hundTedi 
ibrmerlyi  the  aldcftoan  possessed  bolh  the  ciril  and  military 
aathority ;  but  AlAed,  sensihle  that  tikis  conjunction  of  powefs 
lendeTed  ^  iM^ility  dangerous  ttid  independent,  appointed 
idao  a  sheiiffin  each  county,  who  enjoyed  a  coordinate  author* 
ity  wl^  ftie  f^hner  in  the  judidkl  Unction.*  His  office  also 
imnoirsred  hifh  to  guard  &e  lights  of  the  crown  in  the  county, 
mna  to  tevr  the  fines  imposed,  which  in  that  age  formed  no 
eonitemptim  part  o^  the  pttHic  revenue. 

'Hiere  My  an  «^peal,*ki  default  of  justice,  fVom  all  thes4 
eocirti^  ta  (he  Idng  yinsiff  in  counei} ;  and  as  the  people,  sen^ 
'^^  jof  file  equity  and  great  talents  of  Alfred,  placed  theit 
f^eAidence  hi  Mm,  he  was  soon  overwhelnied  with  ap» 
^^  llom  afi  pait»  6f  England.  Hd  was  indefatigable  in  thb 
^  rfeh  of  tfiese  €audes ;  f  but  finding  that  his  time  mist  b# 
en^rily  engrossed  by  this  branch  of  duty,  he  resoWed  to  obvi^ 
ate  the  inconveit^kice,  by  eoiTeeCing*the  ignorance  or  comipii 
lioM  of  the  inlH&or  wagigCrates,  from  which  it  arose.}  He  took 
cAhe  to  har^r  tis  nob3ity  instructed  in  letters  and  the  laws.;  § 
M  chose  Hhb  eails  and  sheriffit  fWrni  among  the  men  most 
Melttafedl  for  probity  and  knowledge ;  he  punii^ed  soTerely 
all  mahrMsation  in  office ;  |]  and  he  removed  all  the  earls  wh<»n 
heft«um4\nieqisaltothetFast;f[  allowing  only  some  of  die  mcnre 
cidel^  to  serve  by  a  deputy,  &i  their  death  should  make  room 
lor  lilSre  worthy  luocessors. 

'Tke  better  to  guide  the  magistrates  in  the  admimstration  of 
jUiiu!;,  AlfMl  (framed  a  body  of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost, 
stff^d  long  as  iitte  basis  of  Bngl^  jurisprudence,  and  is  gen- 
ilUly  deemed  the  orl^  of  ^at  is  denominated  the  common 
tkir.  He  appointed  regular  meetings  of  the  states  of  Enj|^ 
land  twice  a  year,  in  L^on,^*  a  city  which  he  himself  had 
repaired  and  beautified,  and  which  he  dius  rendered  the  capitkl 
of  &e  Inngdom.  The  sinsiliaity  of  these  institutions  to  the 
cuftitm»  of  the  tticient  (Sermans,  to  the  practice  of  the  oth« . 
poyttvern  conquerors,  and  to  the  Saxon  laws  during  ^e  Hep« 
taf^hy,  prevents  us  from  regarding  Alfred  as  the  sole  author 
of  this  phin  of  government,  and  leads  us  rather  to  think,  i^L 
like  a  wise  man,  he  contented  himself  with  Mfono&littgf  ei«si$d- 

{:  A^eer.  p:S,^ff  *    pat.^wn.  p.  «9i|>    AbbiiW«Jvf4*  t/«*.^ 
Pldr.  Wigonou  p.  6H-  :Bwliiipt<iii,  p  ^t4.'    -  :  '■'''      '    * 

i»»Hrb?de'5rt»tiee,^«ip.-Bf  ^f '  Aawi*.  (k  aWr  ^    -^ 

••  Le  Miroar  d«  Jitttice.  ^"' *' 
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iiig,  and  executing  the  institutieBs  whidi^he  fmxaii{ 
established.  But,  on  the  whde,  such  sticcess  attended  _^ 
legislation,  that  every  thing  bore  suddenly  d  new  face  in  £l^« 
land.  Robberies  and  iniquities  of  all  kinds  were  repressed  by 
the  punishment  or  reformation  of  the  criminals;  *  and  so  exact 
was  the  general  police,  that  Alfred,  it  is  said,  h^ing  up,  by  wmj 
of  bravado,  golden  bracelets  near  the  highway8»  and  so  man 
dared  to  touch  them.f  Yet,  amidst  these  rigors  of  justice,  this 
great  prince  preserved  the  most  sacred  regard  to  the  lib^r^^<tf 
his  people  ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  ^gntiment  preserved  in  his 
will,  that  it  was  just  the  English  should  forever  remain  as  fiee 
«s  their  own  thoughts.^  v  '^  ■ 

As  good  morals  and  knowledge  are  almost  inseparal^  in 
every  age,  though  not  in  every  individual,  the  care  of  Al|ired 
for  Uie  encouragemei^t  of  learning  am<^  his  subjects  vms 
another  useful  branch  of  his  legislation,  and  tended  to  reclaun 
the  IBnglish  from  their  former  dissolute  and  ferocious  man- 
ners ;  but  the  king  was  guided,  jn  this  pursuit,  less  by  political 
vi^ws  than  by  his  natur^  bent  and  propensity  towards  letters. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  nation  sunk  int9 
the  grossest  ignorance  and.  barbarisHn,  proceeding  from  the 
continued  disorders  in  the  government,  and  firom  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes.  The  monasteries  were  destroyed,  the  xoaaikB 
butchered  or  dispersed,  their  libraries  bvtmt;  and  thns  the 
only  seats  of  erudition  in  those  ages  were  totally  subverted. 
Alfred  himself  complains,  that  on  his  accession  he  knew  not 
one  person,  south  of  the  Thames,  who  could  so  mach  as  iotep- 
pret  the  Latin  service,  and  very  few  in  the  northera .  p^rts 
who  had  reached  even  tliat  pitch  of  erudition.  But  this  pxisoe 
bvited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  he  established  schools  every  where  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  his  people;  he  founded,  at  least  repaired,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  ^nd  endowed  it  with  many  privUeges 
revenues,  and  immunities ;  he  enjoined  by  law  all  freehdders 
possessed  of  two  hides  <^  of  land,  or  more,  to  send  their  dul- 
dren  to  school,  for  their  instruction ;  he  gave  pre&asm^it  bc^ 
in  church  and  state  to  such  only  as  had  made  some  proficiency 
in  knowledge ;  and  by  all  these  expedient  he  had  the  sati»* 

«  Ingolph.  p.  27.        t  W.  Malms,  lib.  IL  cap.  4.  %  Awer.  p^  24. 

i  A  hide  oontaiued  land  sufficient  to  em]^y  one  plough.  See  H. 
Hunting,  lib.  vi.  in  A.  D.  1008.  Annal.  WayerL  in  A.  D.  1^8. 
Onyai^  of  TUbu^  says«  it  commonly  contained  about  one  hundred 
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y  Mbro  hill  imtikt  ^mm^^fmiL  whipgH  ia  ^  fiice  of 
ttffiim;  and  in  a  work  of  his,  which  ia  still  extant,  he  c<»ignit- 
elates  himself  oa  the  |»ogres8  which  leaming,  imder  his 
patrooa^,  had  cdready  made  in  England. 

But  the  most  eibctual  expedient,  employed  by  Alfred  for 
'the  eneoamgement  of  learning,  was  his  own  example,  and  tlw 
oonstant  asnduity  widi  which,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity 
and  iffigency  of  his  affiurs,  he  employed  himself  in  the  pussuits 
'of  knowledge.  He  usually  divided  his  time  into  three  equal 
'portioiis :  one  was  employed  in  irieep,.and  the  refection  of  his 
-  bod^  by  diet  and  exercise ;  another,  in  the  desfmtdi  of  business ; 
athird,  in  study  and  devotion ;  and  that  he  might  more  exactly 
maasoie  &e  hours,  he  made  use  of  bwming  tapers  of  equal 
iMigth^  wfeoeh  he  ^ed  in  lanterns,*  an  expedient  suited  to  that 
rude  age,  when  the  geometry  of  dialling,  and  the  mechanism 
43f  ck)cks  and  watches,  were  totally  unknown.  And  by  such 
a  regular  distribution  of  his  time,  though  he  often  lab<Nred  un- 
der great  bodily  infyrmities,t  this  martial  hero,  who  fought  in 
person  £%-six  battles  by  sea  and  land4  was  able,  during  a  life 
of  no  extraordinary  length,  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and 

^eA  lo  compose  more  books,  &an  most  studious  men,  though 

blessed  with  the  greatest  leisure  and  application,  have,  in  more 

•  iintunate  ages,  made  the  object  of  their  \aiinterrupted  industry. 

Sensible  that  the  people,  at  all  times,  especially  when  th^ 
uaderstandings  are  obstructed  by  ignorance  and  bad  educa- 
tion, are  not  much  susceptible  of  speculative  instruction,  Alfred 
endeavored  to  convey  his  mcrality  by  apologues,  parables, 
storias,  i^rathegms,  couched  in  poetry;  and  besides  propa^ 
gating  among  his  subjects  former  compositions  of  that  kind, 
which  he  found  in  the  Saxon  tongue,^  he  exercised  his  geniuu 
in  inventing  works  of  a  like  nature,||  as  well  as  in  translating 
from  the  Greek  the  elegant  Fables  of  .£sop.  He  also  gave 
Saxon  translatioas  of  Orosius^s  and  Bedels  histories ;  and  of 
Boethius  conoenung  the  consolation  qf  philosophy.lj  And  he 
deemed  it  nowise  derogatoiy  from  his  other  great  characters 
of  sovereign,  legislator,  warrior,  and  politician,  thus  to  lead 
the  way  to  his  people  in  the  pursuits  of  literature. 

Meanwhile,  diis  prince  was  not  negligent  in  encouraging 

•  Asier.  p.  20.    W.  MalmB.  lib.  u.  csp.  4.    Ingulph.  p.  87^. 
t  Asaer.  p.  4, 12,  18, 17.  t  W.  Malms,  lib.  iv.  cr».  4 

{  Aaser.p.  18.  !  Spebnan,  p.  12^.    AbbaBBi«y8Lp.86i. 

H  W.Malms.  lib.  fi.  OH^* ^*    BzomptoB,  p.  814. 
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fte  Yolgar  mid  meehuiiaial  arti»  wUeh  kwe  a  mat^- 
flKKHSh  not  a  doter  comweliDn  with  the  mteneste  of  aocietir 
He  iirnfedd,  fy&m  «{l  ^tuoters,  iadustrioias  foreigDeis  %o  iSfpeo- 
ple  his  country,  which  had  been  desolated  by  ^  mvages  <^ 
the  Danee.*  He  introdueed  and  «neoura^  maaufiictmses  (^ 
all  kinds,  and  no  inTontor  or  impnivier  of  any  tafp^nious  «it 
did  he  mkSsr  to  go  iiniewarded«t  He  piompted  mui  of  activity 
to  betake  themselves  to  nav^tion,  to  push^comniei^e  iaio  thD 
most  remote  countries,  and  to  acquire  nehes  by  pxopa|^stiitf 
industry  among  their  feUow«cid»»uu  He  act  apart  a  aeyeim 
portion  of  his  own  revenoe  for  maintajniflg  a  number  of  woik- 
men,  whom  he  constantly  ^npioyed  in  r^Maildiag  the  ruined 
cities,  castles,  palaces,  and  moaaslaxieB4  Even  tise  ek^anoes 
of  Me  were  luxiught  to  him  from  the  MeditecraBtaan.  and  tbs 
faidies ;  §  and  his  subjects,  by  seeing  those  prodoctiaDS  of  tte 
peaceful  arts,  were  tao^t  to  nspect  the  virtues  of  justice  and 
mdustry,  from  which  abne  they  could  aiise.  Bo^  living  and 
dead,  Alfred  wa<  regarded  by  forei^iers,  no  less  than  by  li^ 
own  8ul]jects,  as  die  greatest  pnaee,  after  Charlemagne,  thst 
had  appeared  in  Europe  ^urtt^seveial  ages,  aiad  as  one  of 
the  ijjriaest  and  best  that  had  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  any 
nation. 

Alfred  had,  by  l»s  wife  ESlhelawitha,  daugbt^  of  a  M»Tcim 
earl,  three  ^on^  and  .^iree  daughtenu  The  eldest  son,  £d« 
mund,  died  without  Issue,  in  his  fadier'a  liH^me.  The  tbtnlt 
*  Etiielward,  inherited  his  &ther^  passiflra  for  ietteis,  and  liv^ 
«  private  life.  The  sec<xid,  Edward,  succeeded  to  his  power, 
end  passes  by  the  appellation  of  Edward  the  Elder*  being  ^ 
ferst  of  that  name  who  sat  on  the  En^ishrthxone. 

EDWJJKD  ISS  JBLDEK. 

[901.]  This  prince,  who  equalled  his  fath^  in  military  tal- 
imts,  though  inferior  to  Mm  in  koowleidge  and  erudition,!  |  found 
^immediately  on  his  accession,  a  specimen  of  that  turbutent  life 
"to  which  all  princes,  and  even  all  itfdividuak,  were  ezpceed, 
in  an  age  when  men,  less  restrained  by  law  or  justice,  and 
less  occupied  by  industry,  had  no  aliment  for  their  inquietuile 
mA  wam,  insurrections,  convulsions,  ra|M|ie,  and  defoedation. 

•  Asset,  p.  la.    Hor.  Wigom.  pu  i^86.  t  -AMir*  p.  M. 

t  Assw.  p.  20.    W.  MalDfts.  lib.  U.  cap.  4. 

f  W.  l|abBS.]Jb.  ii.  calk  4. 

I  W.MfaiBs.lib.iL.«8|.^  Mondsa,^i3A^  .    , 
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bfdthei*  of  Aifred;  uMuft»d  on  hia  MfemUe  tttie ;  *  aad  anniaa 
.ill  part»aa«,  took  pooaowion  of  Wiabufne^  wfaem  ho  cheemel 
determined  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  awaii 
the  i^ue  of  hi&  preteiiBioBB.f  But  whfaoi  the  kmg  approached 
the  town  irtth  a  great  army,  B^iwaid,  having  the  prospeet 
of  <^itahi  destruettoD,  made  his  escape,  and  f«ed  fiist  iatoNor* 
nfaody,  liienee  into  Ncnrthmnfaeriattd,  wheie  ha  hoped  that  the 
peo|»iey  who  had  been  tecratiy  Bufadned  by  Alfred,  a»d  who 
w&re  impatient  ai  peace,  wouSd^  oft  the  hrtelligeaee  of  that 
gifeat  prince's  death,  seize  the  iiist  pietenee  or  opportunity  of 
ToK^tl^n.  The  ev«nft  did  net  diaappomt  hb  expectations ;  the 
NorthnmhriaiiB  declared  for  him4  and  Ethelwald,  having  thus 
connected  his  interests -with  te  Danidi  tribes,  went  beyond 
s^  and  ^l)0ctmg  a  body  of  tfaoos  IxaebootltrB,  ha  excited  tho 
hopes  of  aK  Uiose  wfo  had  boea  accnstonied  to  subsist  by . 
rapine  and  i^k^lenoe.^  '^^  ^^st  An^iaa  Danes  joined  hia 
party ;  tiie  Five-hoigeTs,  who  were  seated  in  the  heart  of 
Mercia,  began  to  put  themseives  in  motion;  and  the  Eaf^ish 
^  fcHind  that  they  were  again  menaced  with  those  coovubions 
from  which  the  valor  and  policy  of  Alfred  had  so  lately  rea- 
cned  them.  The  rebels,  headed  by  Skhetwald»  made  an 
incursion  into  the  oounttes  of  CHooestar^ Oxibrd,  and  Wilts; 
and  having  exerased  tfaair  rava^  in  tiwse  plaoea,  they  rstiied 
with  their  boo^,  before  &e  king,  whQ  had  namaMed  anaiKny, 
iK%s  able  to  approach  them.  £dward,  however,  who  wan 
determined  that  his  preparations  should  ntft  be  fiaudess,  oon* 
dtieted  his  forces  wto  East  Anglia,  and  setatiatod  tho  injuiien 
yiAAbh  the  ii^abitauts  had  ooiuHuttnd,  by  spreading  the  Ukn 
devastation  among  them.  Satialed  wi^  revenge,  and  loaded 
#ith  booty,  he  gave  ordnrs  to  xetiref  but  tfae  authority  of 
tho9)5  anckrin  Idn^,  wfali^  was  fisehi^  in  poane^  was  not  much 
better  estabHdied  in  the  field ;  and  the  Kentisb  men,  greedy 
of  more  spoil,  ventured,  contrary  to  repeal^  orders,  to  stay 
behind  him,  and  lo  take  up  iitieix  quarters  in  Bvoy*  This  dis* 
obedience  provod,  in  thd^  issiie,  fortunate  to  Edwaxd.  Tho 
D^nes  assatdted  the  Kentish  men,  but  met  with  so  vigorous  a 
resistance,  that,  though  Htmy  gained  the  field  of  battle,  they 
naught  that  ndvnatags  Ity  the  lowi^  their  braveat  l^em 

•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  99»  100. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  100.    H.  Hanting.  Mb.  V.  p.  869. 
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and,  amobjor  the  rest,  hv  that  of  EtfaelwaM,  irko  perieted  kt^m"* 
aetion.*    The  king,  freed  ftom  the  fear  of  «b  dangeroos  a^ 
'e<MnpelitDr,  nmde  peace  on  advantageous  tenns  with  ^  fiait- 
Angie8.f . 

In  ord^  to  restore  England  to  such  a  state  of  tranquillity  as 
it  was  then  capable  of  attaining,  nought  was  wanting  but  die 
subjection  of  the  Northumbrians,  who,  assisted  bj  the  scat* 
tered  Danes  in  Mercia,  continually  infested  the  bowels  <^  the 
kingdom.  Edward,  in  order  to  ^ert  the  f<«ce  of  these  me- 
mies,  prepared  a  fleet  to  attack  them  by  sea,  hoping  that  wbeii^ 
his  ships  appeared  cm  their  coast,  they  must  at  least  remain  at 
home,  and  provide  for  their  defence.  But  the  Norlluimbriaui 
were  less  anxious  to  secure  theur  own  property,  than  greedy  to 
commit  spoil  on  their  enemy ;  and,  concluding  that  &e  chief  . 
strength  of  the  English  was  embarked  on  boa«i  the  fleet,  thejf 
Uiought  the  opportunity  fiiv<»aUe,  and  entm^d  Edwanfs  tem- 
twies  with  all  their  forces.  The  king,  who  was  prepared 
against  this  event,  attacked  them,  on  their  return,  at  Tetenhall, 
in  the  county  g£  Stafford,  put  tibem  to  rout,  recovered  all  the 
booty,  and  pursued  them  with  great  Slaughter  into  their  own 
country. 

All  the  rest  of  Edward^s  reign  was  a  scene  of  cMitintted 
and  successful  action  against  die  Northumbrians,  the  East 
Angles,  the  Five-burgers,  and  the  foreim  Danes,  who  invaded 
him  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  Nor  was  he  less  provi- 
dent in  putting  his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  thaa 
vigorous  in  assaulti%  the  enemy.  He  fortified  the  towns  tai 
Chester,  Eddesbury,  Warwick',  Cherbury,  Buckingham,.  Tow- 
sester,  Maldon,  Huntingdon,  and  Colchester.  He  fou^t  two 
mgnal  batdes  at  Temsford  and  Mal(km4  He  vanquished 
Thurketill,  a  great  Danish  chief,  and  oMiged  him  to  retoe 
with  his  iTollowers  into  France,  in  quest  of  spoil  and  adven- 
tiues.  He  subdued  the  Ewat  Angles,  and  forced  them  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him :  he  expelled  the  two  rival  princes  of 
Northumberland,  Reginald  and  Sidroc,  and  acquired,  fix  die 
present,  the  dominion  of  that  province :  several  tribes  of  the 
Britons  were  subjected  by  him  ;  and  even  the  Scots,,  who,  dur« 
ing  the  reign  of  Egbert,  had,  under  the  conduct  of  Kenneth,  their 
king,  increased  their  power  by  the  final  subjection  o[  the  PictSi. 

*  I      I       I  I  I.    ..III.   I...I ,  p  ■    I.        11        ^     !' 

*  Chion.  Sax.  p.  101.    Brampton,  p.  832. 
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%  *fte  veveflkele^s  obli^  to  give  hin^'  marks  of  submlflBioii.*  !b 
bU  these  fortunate  achievements,  he  was  assisted  by  the  acttntr ' 
and  prudence  of  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  who  was  widow  of  Ethel- 
bert,  earl  of  Mercia,  and  who,  after  her  husband's  death, 
retained  the  government  of  that  province.  This  prineess,  who- 
had  been  reduced  to  extremity  in  childibed,  refused  afterwards 
all  commerce  with  her  husband  ;  not  firom  any  weak  supersti*' 
turn,  as  was  common  in  that  age,  but  b6cause  she  deemed  alf 
donftestio  occv^tions  imworthy  of^er  masculine  and  ambitious 
i^iritt  She  died  before  her  brotner ;  and  Edward,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  took  upon  himself  the  immediate  gov- 
enmi^nt  of  Mercia,  which  before  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
authority  of  a  govemor.t  The  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  the  death 
of  this  prince  in  925 :  ^  his  kingdom  devolved  to  Athelstan,  his 
natural  son. 

ATHELSTAN. 

[925.]  The  stain  in  this  princess  birth  was  not,  in  those  tmies, 
deemed  so  considerable  as  to  exclude  him  from  the*  throne ; 
and  Athelstan,  being  of  an  age,  as  well  as  of  a  capacity,  fitted 
for  government,  obtained  the  preference  to  Edwin's  younger 
children,  who,  thou^  legitimate,  were  of  too  tender  years  to 
rule  a  nation  so  much  exposed  both  to  foreign  invasion  and  to 
domestic  c<mvulsions.  Some  discontents,  however,  prevailed 
oa  Ma  accession;  and  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of'coasiderable 
power,  was  thence  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
against  hun.  This  incident  is  related  by  historians,  wim' 
eircumstances  which  the  reader,  according  to  the  degree  of 
credit  he  is  disposed  to  give  them,  may  impute  either  ^to  tho 
invention  of  monks,  who  forged  them,  or  to  their  ardfice,  who 
found  means  of  making  them  real.  ^  Alfred,  it  is  said,  beins 
seized  upon  strong  suspicions,  but  without  any  ceitain  pioof, 
firmly  demed  the  conspiracy  imputed  to  him ;  and,  in  ordei^'to 
justify  himself,  he  offered  to  swear  to  his  innocence  before  Hw, 
pope,  whose  person,  it  was  supposed,  contained  such  superior 
sanctity,  that  no  one  could  presume  to  give  a  false  oath  in  his 
presence,  and  yet  hope  to  escape  the  immediate  vengeance 
of  Heaven.  The  king  accepted  of  the  condition,  and  Alfred 
was  conducted  to  Eome,  where,  either  conscious  of  his  inno* 

•  Cfazon.  Sax.  p^  110*    Hovedm^p.  431. 

t  W.  MalnuB.  lib.  iL  oap.  5.  M.  west.  p.  183.  Zikgtt]ph.p.  38.  H%« 
tei;  p»  361. 
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ctic0,  qr  i<itfi<it?Hc  tHp:yewlitiqn  to  wlad^  hg  t  ^  ^ 
twtUrod  to  m^e  the  ^th  required  of  him,  before  John,  wl 
th^  flfied  ihe  papal  chair ;  (wt  no  sooner  had  he  pronounc^j. 
tb0  fatal  woitls^  ^an  he  fell  into  convulsions,  of  which,  thr^ ' 
dajfs  aAer»  he  espited.  The  king,  as  if  ther^ilt  cf  the  con- 
•pmtor  were  now  fully  aacertalned,  confiscated  his  estate,  and . 
niitde  a  present  of  H  to  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,*  secura  . 
Ai^  no  doubtfi  would  ever  thenceforth  be  entertained  concent 
iag  die  justice  of  his  proceedings. 

The  dominion  of  Athelstal  was  no  socnier  establii^e<i  over . 
his  English  subjects,  than  he  endeavored  to  give  securi^  to 
the  government,  by  providing  against  the  insurrections  of  the '. 
Dimes,  which  had  created  so  much  disturbance  to  his  prede^ 
o«9SQ|«.    He  marched  intp  Northumberland ;  and,  finding 
diat  die  inhabitants  bore  with  impatience  the  English  yoke^ 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  confer  on  Sithric,  a  Danish  nobleman^ 
the  title  of  king,  and  to  attach  him  to  his  interests  by  giving 
him  iiis  sister  Bditha  in  taiarrliife.    Out  this  pdUcy  proved  by 
aceidoit  the  source  of  dangerous  coqisequepces*    Sithric  died 
bk  a  twelvemcmth  after ;  and  his  two  sons  by  a  former  .mar- 
riage^ Anlaf  and  Oodfnd^  founding  ptetensiiw  on  their  father^a 
ekvatiosr,  assomed  thid  sovoieign^,  without  waiting  for  Athel- . 
stsn^i  consent    Thqr  were  soon  expelled  by  Uie  power  of 
tiat  menairch ;  wad  tbe  farmer  tool^  »ieltpr  in  Irelfuid,  as  die 
l^ter  did  in  Soodand,  where  h#  receive^  during  some  ^moy, 
protection  from  Constantine^  whp  thw  enjoyed  the  orown  of 
AiKt  kingiiom.  '  The  Scottish  princ0)  however,  coicitinually. 
sdiehed,  ilmd  ev«&  menaced  1^  A&elstaii,  at  last  promised  to 
deliver  tm  his  guest ;  but  ^eos^y  detesting  this  tseacher^,  he. 
9ife  Qodfrid  wmrnii^  to  mfdk)»  bis  escape {f  iuii4  ^mi  fugitiviay, 
uflKir  siibnsting  hy  pimcy  Amt  some  yeaia^  freed  th^  Idipg,  ly 
la^  death,  ^^m  any  fuWher  fUiadety.     Ath^staui  rese^itiiig 
Gonstantine^s  behavior,  exAeied  Scotland  with  an  amiy,  ajpdt 
mVaging  the  coimtry  with  impunity^  he  xeduced  the  Scots  to 
■Dch  distress,  that  tbair  king  was  content  to  pi«serve  his  crovm 
b^r  making  submissions  to  dbe  enemy.    The  £ngli^  histanana 
aMert,^  tfaat  Constanttne  did  hmnage  to  Athelstar.  for  Us  kin^« 
drnn ;  and  they  add^  diat  the  l«^r  prince,  being  urged  by  h» 
aanrtieaB.  to  ptu^  the  present  fi^vorable  opportunity,  and  entire* 

*  W.  Malms.  Ub.  it  cap.  •.    IpeL  OmOl,  p,  #07. 
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\f  iR^bdNie  aMf»4i  iff^e^ii^  Hmx  it  wm  mom  f^mnem  it^ 
cQofer  than  conqu^  kingdoms.*.  But  those  aimals,  so  usoer^ 
tein  and  imperfect  in  themselves^  lose  all  cxedit  when  nations! 
jjneposeeesioiis  and  animosities  have  plaoe  {  and,  on.  thai, 
flsoeiuit,  the  So^tch  historians,  whoi  without  having  any 
mare  knowledge  of  the  xnatti^v  strenuously  deny  the  fact, 
aeeja  moie  w<»lhy  of  belief 

CepstBn^m»»  whether  he  owed  the  wMaini^g  of  his  crown  is 
fte  modemtiQn  of.  Athel^mi)  wh#  was  unwilling  to  employ 
wil  his  advantageci  a^^inst  hm^  or  to  the  policy  of  that  prince 
w^  esteemed  the  humiliation  of  an  enemy  a  greater  aicquisi* 
tioiithan  the  subjection  of  a  discontented  and  mutinous  people, 
thought  ^le  behavior  of  the  English  niona,rch  more  an  object- 
of  resentment  than  of  gratitude.  He  entered  into  a  confed« 
eiBcy  with  Anlaf»  who  had  collected  a  great  body  of  Danish 
pirates,  whem  he  found  hovering  in  the  Irish  seas,  and  with 
•OB10  Welsh  prinoea,  who.weie  terrified  at  the  growing  powes 
of  Ath^ataos  ai^d  all  these  allies  niade  by  concert  an  irrup- 
tioa  with  a  (peaX  furiny  iQto  Ci^faind.  Athelstan,  collecting, 
^  foroes,  met  th^  enemy  near  Brunsbury,  in-  Northumber-^ 
biod)  a^  defeated  them  in  a  gener^  engagement.  •  This  vic«i,. 
toery  was  ehie6y  ascribed  to  the  valor  of  Ti^fcetul,  the  Ei^glish 
ohancellpr ;  for,  in  thoso  turbulent  ages,  no  one  was  so  much 
occupied  in  civil  employments  UB  wholly  to  lay  aside  thi^; 
iRiiita^  dyaAoter.t  > 

Theve  is  a  ciicumstaoQe,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  which, 
hiaionans  Delate.,  with  n^gard  to  the  transactiims  of  this  wax. 
.Ajdaf^  OB  the  i^iproacb  of  the  English  army,  thought  that  he 
^euld  not  venture  top  much  to  insure  a  fortunate  evcdit,  and. 
empleymg  the  artifice  formerly  praetiseid  hy  Alfred  against. 
the  risneis,  he  entered  ^e  enemy^s  can^p,  in  the  habit  of  a. 
miosi^L  The  stratag^n  was,  for  the  present,  attended  with. 
Uke  SMOOflss.  He^  gave  suph  satisfaction  to  the^soldiers,  who 
fl(K»ked  about  him,  that  they  intrpduoed  hisp  to  the  king^S; 
tent ;  and  Aniaf,  havii^  played  before  that  prince  and  his 
iiebles  during  their. repast,  was  dismissed  with  a  handsome. 
rsiward.  His  pmdencse  kept  him  fnmi  refosiiig  the  present  i 
but  his  pride  determined  him,  mi  his  departure,  to  bury  it 
while  he  fancied  that  he  wi^  unespied  by  all  the  world.     But 

"•  W.  Bblms.  lib.  n.  cap.  6.    AngUa  Baera,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
t  ^Rm  oiBcs  of  ehaneeUor*  among  the  Anglo-^Saxons,  leaemblfla; 
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a  soldier  in  Afhelstan^scamp,  who  had  Ibnnerfy  senrei  uadet* 
Anlaf,  had  been  struck  with  some  suspicion  on  ^le  first- afi-"* 
pearance  of  the  minstrel,  and  was  engaged  by  curio8i«)r  tcH 
observe  all  his  motions.  He  regarded  this  last  action  as  a. 
full  proof  of  AnlaPs  disguise ;  and  he  immediately  carfied' 
the  intelligence  to  Athelstan,  who  blamed  him  for  not  soonei-- 

gVing  him  information,  that  he  might  have  seized  his  enemy  - 
lit  the  soldier  told  him,  that,  as  he  had  formerly  «w(mi 
fealty  to  Anlaf,  he  could  never  have  pardoned  himself  tiiei 
tr^eachery  of  betraying  and  ruining  his  ancient  master ;  anch 
that  Athelstan  himself,  afler  such  an  mstanee  of  his  crrni^ 
inal  conduct,  would  have   had  equal  reason  to  distnist  his 
allegiance.    Athelstan,  having  pmised  the  generosity  of  the 
soldier^s  principles,  reflected  on  the  incident,  which  he  for^' 
saw  might  be  attended  wi&  important  consequences.     Hb* 
removed  his  station  in  the  camp ;  and  as  a  bishop  arrived  thai' 
evening  with  a  reenforQement  of  troops,  (for  the  ecclesiastics': 
were  then  no  less  warlike  than  the  civil  nagiMrates,)  he' 
occupied  with  his  train  that  very  place  which  ^id  been  left 
vacant  by  the  king's  removal.    The  precaution  of  AtMstto 
was  found  prudent ;  for  no  sooner  had  darkness  £stll«ii,  thatt> 
Anlaf  broke  into  the  camp,  and  hastening  directly  to  the  place- 
where  he  had  left  the  king^s  tent,  put  the  bishop  to  death, 
before  he  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.* 

There  fell  several  Danish  and  Welsh  princes  in  the  action^ 
of  Bnins^ury ;  t  and  Constantino  and  Anlaf  made  their  escape 
'  with  difficult,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  army  on  tlie^ 
field  of  batde.  After  this  success,  Athelstan  enjoyed  Ms* 
crown  in  tranquillity ;  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  aUesI' 
and  most  active  of  ^ose  ancient  princes.  He  passed  a  re*' 
markable  law,  which  was  calculated  for  the  encouragement 
of  commerce,  and  which  it  required  some  liberality  of  mind 
ill  that  age  to  have  devised  —  that  a  merchant,  who  had  made 
three  long  sea  voyages  .on  his  own  account,  riioukl  be  ad* 
mitted  to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  gentleman.  This  prince 
died  at  Glocester,  in  the  year  941, J  after  a  reign  of  sixteen 
years,  and  v^as  succeeded  by  Edmund,  his  legitimate  toi^lteir. 

[941.]   Edmund,  on  his  accession,  met  with  distuihance  from 
the  restless  Northumbrians,  who  lay  in  wait  for  every  oppor* 

•  W.  liahnt.  Hb.  u.  om.  6.    BSgden,  |^  M9» 
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lAdiy  of  feireftking  into  t^MIIQkl  But  tatnMag  moMmfy 
yri&xY6B  Ibfces  into  tiieir  country,  he  so  ovemwed  the  reb^ 
tKMt  Ihey  endeaYored  to  appease  ham  by  the  moat  humUe 
sobimssioiis.*  In  order  to  ^ve  him  die  surer  pledge  of  their 
o^>6dienee,  ^ey  offered  to  embraee  Christiamty ;  a  rriigion 
iwtech  the  English  Danes  had  frequendy  professed,  when 
reduced  to  difficulties,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  they 
regarded  as  a  badge  of  servitude,  and  shook  aff  as  soon  as 
a  ftyoraliie  opportunity  ofibrod.  Ednnmd,  tmsting  htde  to 
thor  sincerity  in  dus  forced  submission,  used  the  preeautioB 
of  removing  the  Fiye-burgeis  imm  the  towns  of  Meroia, 
in  which  &ey  had  been  tdlowed  to  setde ;  because  it  was 
always  foimd  that  they  took  advantage  of  every  commotion, 
and  introduced  the  rebellious  or  f<»eign  Danes  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  He  also  conquered  Cumberland  f^rom  die 
nritons;  and'  conferred  diat  territory  cm  Maleolm,  king  oC 
Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  should  do  him  homage  for  it, 
and  proteet  the  north  fiom  all  future  incursions  of  the  Danes. 

'  Sdmund  was  young  when  he  oarae  to  die  crown;  yet  was 
Ub  reign  short,  as  his  death  was  vident.  One  day,  as  he 
was  s^emnizing  a  festival  in  die  county  of  Glocester,  he 
remaiked  dmt  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber,  whom  he  had  s^w 
tenced  to  banishment,  had  yet  die  boldness  to  enter  the  hall 
where  he  himself  dined,  and  to  sit  at  table  witi^  hb  attendants, 
ftiraged  at  diis  inscdence,  he  ordered  him  to  leave  die  room ; 
bttt  on  hfB  refusing  to  obey,  the  king,  whose  temper,  natundly 
choleric,  was  inflamed  by  this  additional  insult,  leaped  on  him 
himself,  and  seized  him  by  the  hair;  but  the  ruffian,  pushed 
to  extreiadty,  drew  his  dagger,  and  gave  Edmtmd  a  wound 
d(  which  he  immedi^ely  expired.  This  event  happened  in 
ihe  year  946,  md  in  die  sixth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Ed- 
mmid  left  male  issue,  but  so  young,  that  diey  were  incapable 
of  gov^ning  the  kingdom;  and  his  biotiber,  Edred,  was 
promoted  to  die  throne. 

EDUD. 

[M^]    The  remk  of  due  prinee,  a»  those  of  his  predeoea 
Bors,  was  disturbed  by  die  rebdBions  and  incursions  of  die 
Northumbrian  Dimes,  who,  dion^  frequendy  quelled,,  were 
never  entirely  subdued,  nor  had  ever  paid  a  sincere  allegianea 
to  the  crown  of  England.    The  accession  of  a  new  kin§ 
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lite  tiMbr  ^ranted  8itbm0^fm94  immI  th0  ipiif>  b«n|ig  wis^d 
Ui»  tom^  iv^  fim  «4cl  ^Wmn^  «•  ^  puoiiluninit  of  thfic 
rvbe  Jim,  (»Uigoc|  tib^ift  ta  ii90Qw  their  <»lhi  of  allegiaQ&fi 
a«4i)e  tfMs^t  i^tise4  wid^lMS  foicf%    Th(9  qtrndieiK^  of  t^ 

|Im»  <l«in«lGi|idQfi  Kif  Edtod,  iM^d  evea  i)9dueed  by  oAeeml^  ta 
■Dbstot  on  plwi^rt  4Mgr  biolD^  iwte^A mm  i^beOixm^v^  y»^ 
aC^^iibduod ;  bat  ih»  Vng»  ufm  m^x\i^i  by  expeimitftf 
t^  fgfeal0r  «p«eoaiitioiis  m^^mft  ihitk  i^itiun  mvob.  Kt 
teod  Si^iqh  g^rrkiaiw  10  thw  i»jMit  oowid^inblft  ihyvmit  «nji 
lltaeod  <np«f  tbesi  mi  Eiigliab  ^ofi»Kior«  who  oaigM  waich 
qH  thi&ir  motionsy  «iMl  sappjo^afi  apj  fiMWuareqtioa  en  ite  fifsl 
ap^wwteei*  He  oWged  ^im^  MalojGiNPf  lo&g  of  Seotkuaid^  te 
rdoev  his  homage  fof  the  lancb  \4uch  hi^hi4d  i|i  Englavd. 

Edeed,  theiigh  Hdt  HpuwliiBe,  nor  vfoSi  fisr  active  ]|r%  Ifty 
ijmdm!'^  ^tftiienee  «f  4h0  lewoit  ai^pcHHi^t^  JVHgl  Ukdl; 
d(^eve4  <yrev  hi«  eoiistsmiia  Ip  tbek  eoidaiiQe  ixf  DunsteD, 
oemsKtt^y  dalled<  iSe,  iteiiMaiN  »b|ei|<«r  Gl^efiGmbuiy^  whcmi  hf 
QftYaoeed  to  0ie  bi^iefit  efii<>e8«  vnni^  who  opv^red,  o»ier  tb^ 
i^ipeatftot^^  wielityi  Iheifpoirt  miip^  ^  ^Ejiioot  i|NK)ljGB|(it  m^t}^ 
tfte^  TdrogadvQiil^ laif  te  koplipil cenfidMMse  seym^  « 
hini  biythe  h^ig^'this^taiiioh]^^  Ei^l^od  e^  new 

cprabr^f  iiioiihst^whaie^ohi^biuiged  4^  irfByie  of  ecctoaiagticiji 
•ttLSsaiVWid  esaied,  «ta  their  ^nrt  €tgiteMiflhm»»t,  the  9P^  ?)<>» 

leitt'0MDt»0ti€llV9» 

Fvooi  the  intBeduotifm,  of  C%rp9tiAiu^  tmaw  tibe^  Soxi^ 
^ne  hftd  been  ifiM^oaiKtmee  io  Sf^glaQ^  ^  «ai  tl;e«e  ofitahlieli* 
mi^  btftd  es^mnely  inultipUed  l:^  ^  deiiaftiGtts  of  the 
princes  and  ikobl^t  wh9Pe  aMposBtitioiib  4^ved  &om  thw 
igtHmoiee  «ad  (oeeiuioue  lifoi  jeied  ineieaeH^  by  reeaBMses  fof 
the  ciai«e»  mto  whi^  thefjr  yfem  so  i!ieq]»e|itly  betmyeid,  knew 
no  other  expedient  for  appeasing  the  Dei^i  tlMMHA.piofiiaf 
tiberality  towards  the  ecdesiasdcs.  But  the  monks  ha^ 
hitherto  been  a  8qf>ecies  of  seeyii«:|>riest8)  who  lired  vhat  the 
ne»D^  Off  Ihe  preeent  <Nmi9«0  ^  f^irt^  weg^ttbeth 

infeeriQvbngiedvb  scrtae  rde9!!ee,  tritlv^^  moM,9m^wi»m9f9^ 
l»  nmdbr  timradhws  tisefui  fee  iti  They  were  -eo^l^yeid  'm 
the  edneatiea  fd  yoiith;  *  Diey  imi  Ae  disponii  of  th^  ii«nr 
4|ne  and  industry ;  tliey  were  ttot  mdig^ted  le  ^  i^  mleil 
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fiMt'itm  wad^  reobuiioed  ^  Mm  tft.  IStmtlfi  «m4 m^  a 
flMiifl^^  IhB  BWt  iBvioUle  diMlity.  Thorn  pnuotiow  fhnd 
|itei^;ifleB,MMi  ttipcinkilM  al  fiivt  ^ngmhanit  wwnt  gwodaly 
e«brae«l3  toid  promoted  ^  ^bkb  policj  of  tbo  eoutt  of  Boine. 
1%e  RoittaafonCifi;  1^  iim«iat»qg  «ieiy  4fligr  fraal  adVMwod 
t»#ltftli  8»  abiotett  wwefDigpty  €i««r  i9m  ^<icwi9iaitic<»  per* 
eerred  that  the  celibacy  of  the  eh»||f  akwe  couM  btfeak  off 
entteety  th^  eonneotiott  wkh  ^  ehril  powev,  and,  deprivlag 
tem  of  eveiy  cither  db^eet' of  amiietien,  engago  them  ta  piOf . 
naieia,  ih^  wnoeaHmg  iodtiflliy,  the  gmmdetir  of  tiieir  ewa 
oftar.  He  in»  eoBBble  tet  se  kxE^j^  ee  the  meatQi  wem 
BiMgei  m  matmugoij  «ad  nreee  pemStted  to  mar  fanaUei^ 
tef  neter  eoiiM  be  n^yKtedtxrMvytdiacipiMeteriedi^^ 
te  Ihei  'ilttveiyt  iBMler  tbair.  superiofes,  ^vUeb  wae  te^ni^  te 
piaeme  to  tbe  naBuabtos,  iwiied  from  Beiiie,  a  ready  ^ 
zlMtoOB  ebMfieaoe.  Gehbeey,  dwfefore,  begBA  tp  be  extolled 
ai'te  hsdiapeiisable  duty  ef  pzieatB ;  aad  the  pope  undfortooh 
toiGfakealL Ae chHjl^, thieugbeol  the  w^fiHem ^^xAd^ n^eimee 
ai  dace  the  >prii#ege  of  naunriege;  a  fortuoatei  poUey,  but  at 
fteeeme  time-wi  undnrtahkig  lb»  moat  diffiogH  <^  any,  siaee 
hehadAeairapgeetpiiopetMitiesof  httwi^ 
mrii  '£mmd  tiail;  die  aaeoe  ednaectiana  e^  Hm  female  aaa« 
yMtik  geaeia^  eneewage  devolioih  waie  heae  anfavofahk^ 
le  (be  waraaaB  of  hb  piojecL  it  ie  no  waodef ,  Jmrefoies  that 
Mi  anaMarkalrohe  ef  asl  ahaoid  haifo  oiel  %rith^)(4ent  contia* 
dte^tioB,  said  that  to  interaata  of  te  Mavaiehyi  aad  th^  iacliaa* 
tieoBd  itub  piiaMa,  behw  noir  plaeed  in  thia  myiiar  of^poai 
ihmi  aheudd,  aetwkbatanmng  the  ooBliniied  efforts  of  Remei 
hate  letsrded  &e  exeeatioo  of  tha|  bold  echeme  durmg  the 
ceune  of  near  three  centoriea* 

i»  ^  biflbepa  and  paaodiiai  elafgy  Imd  apart  widi  theif 
Ikmiiiaa,  and  wevetiMue  ocamedail  widi  the  wockU  the  bopea 
c#eaee«aa  vtink  ^m  ame  fau^tar,  a&d  tbe  paelence  £cNr  maUi^ 
thaaa  leflottoee  laasiiage  was  Bnaoh  Jaaa  pkuaaible.    But  thf^ 


H 


*  Osbeme  in  AngUa  Sacra,  torn.  !i.  p.  91. 
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Htt  kifl  efr  an  Ike  muBkm  as^lher  twriiiif^m 
aoilioritjr^  ylna  determiiied  to  nduce  Ifaem  under .  iliict  mim. 
of  obedience,  to  procure  them  the  crec^t  of  eoactily  ^  mi 
appeafenoe  of  die  most  rigid  raoitifioalion,  and  to  bveak 
off  aH  their  other  ties  which  mi^t  interfere  with  hie  spiritnai 
poKejr.      Under  jHretMioe,  tiierefoie,  of  reformm^  abuses 
wfaleli  were  in  some  degree  unavoidafale  in  the  aacienl  estab» 
lishtnents,  he  had  abeady  spread  o^er  the.  sondiem  conntiiea. 
of  Burope  the  severe  tews  <tf  the  aionaslie  Ufe,  and  begaa  le  ( 
form  attempts  towards  a  like  innovaticNi  in. England*    Tkm-.. 
fiiTorable   opportunity  offered   itself,  (and  it  was  greedily 
seised,)  arismg  from  ifae^weak  supenilition  of  £dred«  and  the 
violent,  impetuous  character  o[  Dunstan. 

Dunstan  was  bcHm  of  noble  psients  in  the  west  of  BnglsBd; 
and  being  educated  under  his  uncle  Aldfaelm,  tiien  arol&shop  - 
of  Canterbury,  had  betaken  himeslf  to  the  ecdesiastteallife, 
and  had  acquired  some  chnacter  in  thecourt  oi  Edmund 
He  was,  however,  represented  to  that  prince  as  a  man  of 
Ijcentious  mannerB ;  *  and  finding  his  fortune  Uasted  by  theee 
so^yicioQs,  his  ardent  ambilicNi  prompted  him  to  repair  his* 
indiscretions,   by   running  into  an  opposite  extxeme.     He 
secluded  himself  entirely  from  the  world ;  he  fmmed  a  cell . 
so  small,  that  he  could  neither  stand  erect  in  it,  nor  stre^ 
out  his  limbs  during  his  repose ;  and  he  here  employed  him-  - 
sdf  perpetually  eitl^r  in  devotion  or  in  manusd  laber.t    It  is- 
probable  that  his  brain  became  gradually  craaoed  by  these 
sectary  occupations,  and  that  his  h€«d  was  filled  with  chimeraa, 
whfeh,  being  believed  by  himself  and  his  stupid  votaries,  pn>i: 
cured  him  the  general  character  of  sanctity  am<mg  the  peojp^ 
He  fancied  that  the  devil,  am<Mig  the  frequent  visits  which  ha 
paid  him,  was  one  day  more  earnest  than  usual  in  his  templBi* 
tions,  till  Dunstan,  provoked  at  has  importuni^,  seized  him  by 
the  nose  widi  a  pair  of  rsd*hot  pincers,  as  he  put  his  head 
bto  the  cell ;  and  he  held  him  there  till  that  maligna^  spirit 
made  the  whole  neighborhood  resound  widi  his  beUowinga. 
"nus  notable  exploit  was  seriously  credited  and  eztoUed  by. 
the  public  \  it  is  transmitted  to  posterity  by  one,  ^o,  con* 
iidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  may  pass  for  a  writer  cf 
sosoe  elegance ;  (  and  it  insured  to  Dunrtan  a  reputatioa^  which; 
no  real  piety,  much  lees  virtwe,  could,  even  in  ^  most  eo*. 
lightened  period,  have  ever  procured  him  with  the  people. 

•  0»beme,p. W.    M.  W«ft,p,  W.         .t  Q»beme^p.  9e. 
t  Osbenie,  p.  97. 
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ipywroi  mgw  in  lSbo  wodd;  snd ^isfld  siieh  an  i 
ov«r  Bdredt,  n^o  kad  snooeeded  l^the  op^wnt  as  made  him 
hqH  oidy  te  dinctor  of  that  pnnoe^fl  coQMieiiee,^hat  hk  oouiii» 
aritor  m  the  moat  momeBloaa  affiun  of  goveisniMit  He  ma 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  tieasury,*  and  being  thus  poiaowad 
both  of  power  at  coart,  and  of  cmdit  with  the  popiilaoe,  he 
ifwr  aaabled  to  atten^^  anth  saoeeaa  the  moat  amiuoiia  eslai^' 
priM  Pindiagtiiaf  hbadvaiioemeiithad  been  owia|^tothe 
opmien  of  hia  auateiity,  he  jMsafeaaed  himarif  a  paituan  of. 
the  r^d  mamastic  rulea;  and  after  introduciDg  that  lefonaa^ 
tion  mto  the  conventa  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon,  ho 
endeavored  to  render  it  uniyersal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  minds  of  men  were  already  well  prepared  for  this 
imiovation.    The  praii^  of  an  inviolaUe  chastity  had  been 
carried  to  the  hi^est  extraTagance  by  some  of  the  first 
preachers  of  ChriflSanity  among  the  Saxons:  the  pleasures  of 
loye  had  been  reproaented  as  incompatible  with  Christian  per-^ 
fection;  and  a  total  absdnencefrom  all  commerce  with  the 
sex  was  deemed  such  a  meritorious  penmice,  as  was  sufficient 
to  atone  for  die  greatest  enormities.    The  consequence  seemed ; 
natoral,  that  those,  at  least,  who  officiated  at  the  altar,  should- 
be  clear  of  this  pollufion ;  and  when  the  doctrine  of  transub-x 
stantiation,  which  was  now  creeping  in,t  was  once  Ailly  estab- 
lished, the  leverenee  to  the  real  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist 
bestowed  on  this  argument  an  additicnal  force  and  influence. 
The  monks  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  all  these  popular 
topiics,  and  to  set  off  their  OMm  character  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  afibeted  the  greatest  austerity  of  life  and  manners;  they 
indulged  themselves  in  the  highest  strains  of  devotion;  they 
inveighed  bitteriy  against  the  vices  and  pretended  luxury  <n 
the  age ;  they  were  particularly  vehement  against  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  secidar  clergy,  their  rivals ;  eveiy  instance  of 
libertinism  in  any  indivkhial  of  that  order  was  represented  as. 
a  geneml  corruption ;  and  where  o^r  topics  of  deflunation 
were  wanting,  their  marriage  became  a  sure  subject  of  invec- 
tive, and  ^eir  wives  received  the  name  of  eonaunne^  or  other 
more  opprobrious  appellation.    The  secular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  numerous  and  rich,  and  possessed  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities,  defended  themselves  with  vigor, 


•  Osbente*  p.  102.    Wallhifford,  p. 
t  SpsL  CknoiL  ToL  i.  p.  4a 
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by  ih«  mott  JMtteffiol « 
or  iBter  by  Ibe  nHt  £rivokMB7  MMT' 
h  ]»  a  juit  xeansk^Aat  the  man  cdBnity  theve  s  botwetti 
th»laficni  pairiw,  to  ggaatg  conadOBiy  k  thdr  aariniaiity. 

'Km  fBognB^ci  the  ro«ri«y  mdach  <wui  lBeoa»:<mMidawiJbii^  - 
imwiaewiuitrelBsdediiy'tlie^Mthof  Bdrad,  Mb  pulim^. 
who  ttqpind  alleraxeigiiof  iBDAyeaiaL*    i^laft;ciHldMi$' 
bm  as  they  wsraiBfiuUst  hb  BBphowr  Sdwy,  maot  ikWimmf, 
rpkoed  an  tiift  thraaa. 


[955,]    £dwy,  alihe  tinie  of  hia  Ufiwmon^  vm^MMt  ahonre 
siaE^afn  or  seventeen  yeaxs  of  i^ge,  was  poBsessed  of  tha. 
flfiost  amiably  £gui»,  and  was.  even  Adowed,  aocGording  to , 
authentic  aiocounts,  with  the  nuwt  pKHnisiag  virtu^s.t    Ha 
would  havfii  been  the  favorite  of  his  people,  had  he-  not  mil* 
l^ppUy,  at  the  oon^mc^ncen^ant  of  hui  laigaK  baa^  ^W^§^  ui 
a  controv^is)?  with  the  inonk«,  whose  n^g^aeithar  -the  gmcea. 
of  the  body  nor  virtues  o£  the  jnind  oodld  mitig^e,  and  wb9 
bjave  pursued  his  mamoxy  with  the  same  unrajeoting  v<in-. 
geancen  which  they  exercised  ag^st  his  person  and  dignity 
during  his  short  and  unfortunate  reign.    Th^re  wasa  beautifid 
ptncess  of  the  iqyal  blood,  oallea  Elgiva^  who  had  made 
unpre^ion  on  the  tender  heart  of  £dwy ;  and  om  he  was  of 
an  age  wben  the  (wee  of  the  pa^sicNQs  fii^t  begins  to  be  fel^ 
he  had  ventured,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  hiis  gravest  qouai^; 
sellonkand  the  remonstrances  of  the  more  dignified  eccli^ 
astics4  to  esp(Hi8e  her;  though  sh^  wi^, within  tba  d^greaaof 
affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law4  Aa  the  austerity  ajiected 
by  the  monks  made  them  particularly  violent  on  this  occa9ioa« 
Eidwy  entertained  a  strong  prepossession  against  th^ni ;  ana 
seemed,  on  that  account,  deteimned  not  to  second  their  pso" 
jact  of  expelling  the  seculars  from  all  the  coavai|tS|  and  of.: 
nossessixi^  themselves  of  those  jrich  establishments.    War  was 
ijerefore  declared  between  the  Ipng  and  the  monks  ^  and  thfii. 
fi>rmer  soon  found  reason  to  repent  hts  provoking  such  dao^, 
gerous  enemies.     On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  his  nolulity 
were  usfembled  in  a  great  hall,  and  were  indu^Qg  tbemselvei 
Ui  that  riot  and  disorder,  which,  from  the  example  of  theii 

•  Chzon.  Sax*  ^  1X6.  f  &  HnAttaoE.  lib.  v.  p.  966. 
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Ei4»f,«ttnKted  bj«oA«r  piottMiMft^  rotixod  uUo  th#  qooen't; 
■pttrtment,  aad  in  that  pnvBesr  0m  leiai  to  h»  foak^m 
Ummidi  bis  w^  wbiek  was  onlj  tiiodefatelf  cbeeked  by  the 
ptdsapso  of  ber  inotfaer.  Domlaii  eQi^60tiire4  the  yaeson  of 
the  kiag's  rMieat;  and,  canyiBg  along  wi^  hkn  Odo,  aiGh«  . 
Imknof  of  CSintefbiffyt  over  whom  ho  luid  gabed  an  absoluto 
awoodantt  he  hmot  into  the  apaitniMit,  vptoudad  £dwy  wi^ 
uis  latoivioosgiess,  probably  bestowed  on  the  qneea  the  oMMit 
opinrobiioas  epithet  that  can  be  appUed  to  faw  sm^  and  leatttg 
mm  from  her  amus  pudied  ham  back,  in  adispnaotoful  mannsTt 
imo  the  banquet  of  te  w>fales.t  Edwy,  though  young,  and 
opposed  by  ^  pvejndices  of  the  people,  found  an  c^p<Mtunity 
of  taking  rerei^  for  this  public  insult  He  questioned  Dun- 
Stan  conoemhig  die  adnumsttetion  of  the  trdasury  during  the 
loign  of  his  pfedMessor ;  (  and  when  Uiat  minister  refused  to 
gi^e  any  aecoani  c^  money  ^qieaded,  as  he  affirmed,  by 
osden  of  the  kts  king,  he  aecused  him  of  malversation  in 
his  -offiee,  and  banidied  him  ^  kingdoBPi.  But  Dunsten^s 
c«tet  was  not  ineaetiYe  dnxing  his  dbmee :  tey  filled  the 
pulfie  witkbi^  panegyii6S  on  Us  sanctity :  they  exclaimed, 
iigakist  ike  im^ty  cf  te  long  and  queeo ;  and  having 
ptwaomed  the  ninids  of  Ike  pe^e  hy  these  declamations,  they 
piwaasdod  to  atiil  move  outmgeeus  aetsof  vi^^eftioe  ftgainst  tfaie 
royal  authoin^.  Aichbishop  Odo  sent  into  the  palace  a  party 
of  sc^diers^^^io  seized  the  queen ;  and  having  burned  her 
fibce  with  a  rod-hot  iron,  in  ofder  lb  destroy  that  fatal  beauty 
iHiieii  kai  sednoed  Ediry,  tibey  eanied  her  1^  foicB  into 
Ifttaid^tKeie  lb  fomain  in  perpetual  exil^.^  £dwy,  finding  U 
ift  vksito  resirt)  wee  obliged  to  consent  to  lam  divorM,  which 
wvttjnmoanoedby  C)do;1i  aod  a  oataatro^  still  more  dismal 
wiw§k$A  <ke  aalii^py  Elgiva.  lliat  amfaUe  fHfincegi  being 
e«f^  itff  keriraiiuids,  and  having  even  oblitelmted  die  sears 
wMiwIliek  Odo  had  hoped  to  de&oe  her  beauty,  letumed  into 
ISngMuid,  aqd  was  flymg  to  the  embmces  of  the  king,  whem 
aiie  trtin  legsffded  as  her  husband;  when  she  fell  into  the 
kandii  of  a  pttvty  wlKmi  die  primate  had  sent  to  intercept  her. 
Hotfyig  but  her  deadi  could  now  give  security  to  Odo  Mid  the 

*  WaHinsfbard*  p.  542. 
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moides :  add  tbe  inost  cruel  ^ftsath  "was  requisite  to  i 
vengeance;    She  was  haxBBtiutged ;  and  expired  a  i^  ds^  • 
after  at  Glocester  in  the  most  aeute  torments.  * 

The  Esiglish,  blinded  with  supen^tion,  instead  ofbeia^. 
ahocked  wi3i  this  inhumanity^  exdainied  that  the  misfortiaiaS' 
of  Edwy  and  his  consort  were  a  just  judgment  for  their  dis* 
solute  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutes.  They'eYea 
proceeded  to  rebellion  against  their  sover^gn;  and  having  . 
placed  Edgar  at  their  head,  the  younger  brother  of  £dwy,  a  boy 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  soon  pot  him  in  possession  of 
Mercia,  Northumberland,  East  Anglia,  and  chased  £dwy 
mto  the  southern  counties.  Tliat  it  might  not  be  doubts  at. 
whose  instigation  this  revolt  was  undertaken,  Dunstan  returned 
into  England,  and  took  upon  him  the  govennnent  of  Edgar 
and  his  party.  He  was  first  installed  in  the  see  of  Worcestei;* 
then  in  that  of  Lond<»i,t  and,  on  Odo^s  death,  and  ^  violent 
expulsion  of  Brithelm,  fa^  successor,  in  that  c^Canterbuiy  ^|  of 
all  which  h^  long  kept  possession.  Odo  is  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  monks  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  piety :  Dunstan 
was  even  candnized ;  and  is  one  of  those  numerous  saints  of 
the  same  stamp^  who  disgrace  the  Romii^  calendar.  Mean- 
while the  unhappy  Edwy  was  excommunicated,^  and  puisusd 
with  unrelenting  vengeance ;  but  his  death,  which  happMoed 
soon  afler,  freed  his  enemies  from  all  further  inquietude,  and 
gave  Edgar  peaceable  possession  of  the  governmental 

BDOAB, 

[959.1  This  prince,  who  mounted  the  thzone  in  such  early 
youth,  socNn  diacovei^d  an  excellent  capacity  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  affidrs ,  and  his  rei^  is  one  of  the  most  fertuoale  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  aacieUt  English  history.  Hovshow^ 
no  aversion  to  war;  he  made  the  wisest  preparations  againat 
invaders;  and,  by  this  vigor  and  foresight,  he  was  eniJ^edf 
without  any  danger  of  suffering  msults,  to  indulge  his  indinat 
lion  towards  peace,  and  to  employ  himself  in  supporting  and 
improving  the  internal  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  main- 
tained  a  body  of  disciplined  troq^ ;  which  he  quartered  in  the 
north,  in  cnrder  to  keep  the  mutinous  Northumbrians  in  sufajec^ 


*  Oiftbeme,  p.  84.    Genrase,  p.  1646»  1646. 
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tM,  BX^'kfrfipf^  the  miiMidB  of  tile  Scots,  fie  bwStt  and  mip^ 
pbr^  a  powerful  navy ;  *  and^at  he  might  retaki  the  seamen 
m  the  practice  of  their  duty,.and  always  present  a  formidable 
aytttftment  to  bis  enemies,  he  stationed  tharee  squadrons  off  the 
ooast,  and  ordered  them  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  the  cir* 
cuit  of  his  dominionsjf'  The  foreign  Danes  dared  not  to  ap- 
pftneh  a  countiy  which  appeared  in  such  a  posture  of  defence : 
the  domestic  Danes  saw  ineiritable  destruction  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  theur  tumuhs  and  msurrections :  the  neighboring 
sovereigns,  the  king  of  Scotiand,  ^e  princes  of  Wales,  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  of  the  Orkneys,  and  even  of  Ireland,^  were  reduced 
to  pay  subn^mon  to  so  fcHnoiidable  a  monarch.  He  earned  bur 
Bupenority  to  a  great  height,  and  might  have  excited  a  uni* 
vmal  combnia^on  against  him,  had  not  his  power  been  so  weU 
established,  as  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  hopes  of  shakin|^ 
it  It  is  sdd,  that  residing  once  at  Chester,  and  having  pur- 
posed to  go  by  water  to  the  abbey  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  he 
obliged  eight  of  his  tributary  princes  to  row  him  in  a  barge 
up^i  the  Dee  A  The  English  historians  are  fond  of  mentioning 
the  name  of  Kemietlr  HI.,  king  of  Scots,  among  the  number : 
^  Scottish  hisk>rians  either  deny  the  fact,  or  assert  that  th^ 
Id^,  if  ever  he  acknowledged  .himself  a  vassal  to  Edgar,  did 
him  homage,  not  for  hb  crown,  but  for  the  dominions  which 
he-  held  in  l^ngland. 

But  tl»  chief  means  b^  which  Edgar  mamtained  htsau&ori- 
ty,  and  preserved  public  peace,  was  the  paying  of  court  to 
Dunstan  and  the  monks,  who-  had  at  first  placed  him  on  the 
&rone,  and  who,  by  their  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity  and 

Sirity  of  manners,  had  acquired  an  ascendant  over  the  people, 
e  favofed  tiieir  scheme  for  dispossessing  the  secular  canons  of 
an  the  monasteries;  ||  he  bestowed  preferment  on  none  but  thetf 
partisans ;  he  a&iwed  Dunstan  to  re«gn  the  see  of  Woicester 
into  the  imnds  of  Oswalcif ,  one  <^  his  creatures ;  ff  ioA  to  place 
Bthelwold,  anothw  of  them,  in  that  of  Winchester ;  ••  he 

censidted  these  prelates  in  dke  administration  of  all  ecclesiasd* 
-<*■ ' '"-  ■'  ■    'I '  ■■      "    .11...  ■■■» .1     — -,— — -■  ■ 

♦  Higdffiw  ?•  266.  t  Se^Bote  C,  at  the  cad  of  the  volume. 

1  ^3.  Condi,  p.  432. 

f  W.  Malms,  lib.  ii  cap.  8.  Hoveden»  p.  406.'  H.  Himtiiig.  lib.* 
r.  p;  S56. 
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«•!«  wiA  ei«B  in  that  of  itiaitjr^Tfi  aflkin;  tfad  tlMNIjj^  te^ 
vigor  of  his  oWn  genius  prevented  him  from  being  knplioklj- 
guided  by  them,  the  king  and  the  bishops  found  suoh  advantages 
in  their  mutual  agreement,  that  they  always  noted  in  ecHiceit 
and  united  their  influenoe  in  preserving  die  peace  and  tiaa* 
quillity  of  the  kingd<»n* 

In  order  to  complete  the  great  woric  of  placing  the  new 
order  of  monks  in  au  the  convents,  Edgar  summoned  a  general 
council  of  the  prelates,  and  the  heads  of  the  religious  ovdera« 
He  here  inveighed  against  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  secular 
clergy ;  the  smailness  of  their  tonsure,  which,  it  is  probable, 
maintained  no  longer  any  resemblance  to  the  crown  of  thoips  t 
.  their  negligence  in  attending  the  exercise  of  their  functi<M!i$ 
their  mixing  with  the  laity  in  the  pleasures  of  gaiwag,hiin&ig« 
dancing,  am  singing ;  and  their  openly  livuig  with  coneoyneo, 
ty  which  it  is  common^  supposed  he  meant  their  wives.  He 
then  turned  himself  to  Dunstan,  the  primate ;  and  in  the  nama 
of  IQng  Edred,  whom  he  supposed  to  look  down  from  heaven 
writh  indignation  against  all  those  enonnities»  he  thus  addressed 
him :  ^Ut  is  you,  Dunstan,  by  whose  advice  I  founded  monas* 
teries,  built  churches,  and  expended  my  treasure  in  the  support 
of  religion  and  ireligious  houses.  You  were  my  counsellor  and 
aasistant  b  all  o^  schemes :  you  wore  the  director  of  my  c<m« 
science :  to  you  I  was  obedient  in  all  things.  When  did  yto« 
cidl  for  supplies,  which  I  ri^fused  you  ?  Was  my  assistant 
ever  wanting  to  the  poor  ?  Did  I  deny  support  and  establish* 
m^its  to  the  clergy  and  the  convehts  ?  Did  I  not  hearitett 
i^  your  instructions,  who  told  me  that  these  charities  were,  of 
all  others,  the  most  grateful  to  my  Maker,  and  fixed  a  f^st^ 
p^tual  fund  for  the  support  of  religion  ?  And  are  all  o«r  |houo 
endeavors  now  frustmted  by  llie  dissolute  lives  of  the  prieste? 
Not  that  I  throw  any  blame  oa  you :  vou  have  reasoned,  bo-> 
sought,  incubated,  inveighed ;  but  it  now  behoves  you  lo  use 
sharper  and  more  vigorous  remedies;  and  coigoining  yotif 
8{Hritual  authority  with  the  civil  power,  to  purge  efieetuaily  ^ 
temple  of  Grod  from  thieves  and  intruders.^'  *  It  is  easy  la 
imagine  (hat  this  haiangue  had  the  desired  efiect;  and  l^ft, 
when  the  king  and  prelates  thus  concurred  wifh  popular  preju* 
dices,  it  was  not  long  before  the  monks  prevailed,  and  estab-'- 
tiriied  their  new  discipline  in  almost  all  the  convents. 
We  may  remark,  that  the  declamations  against  the  seotdar 

•  Abbas  BisvsL  p.  86(V  «61.  jlpeL  CoBC^ 
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Ilti^  M^  bodi  hen  attd  M  «B  the  telofiiiB,  eotamymi  1m 
general  teraisr^  and  as  that  order  of  men  ape  coinnionly 
testrained  by  the  decency  <^  their  character,  it  is  difficult  te 
^believe  that  the  c<Mnplaints  against  their  dksolute  mannen 
could  be  so  universally  just  as  is  pretended.  It  is  more  prob^ 
able  that  the  monks  paid  court  to  the  populace  by  an  afieeteJ 
austerity  ot  life ;  and  representing  die  most  innoeent  liberties 
taken  l^  ^  odier  clerey  as  great  and  unpardonal:^  enormU 
tjee,  thereby  prepared  me  way  for  the  increase  of  their  own 
power  ami  influence.  Edgar,  however,  like  a  true  pditieiai^ 
een^irred  with  the  pfevailing  paity^  and  he  even  indulged 
th^m  in  prelensionst  which,  Siough  they  might,  when  coa^ 
plied  with,  engage  the  monks  to  support  royal  authori^  during 
ms  own  reign,  proved  afterwards  dangerous  to  his  successorsv 
and  gave  dstarbanee  to  Uie  whole  civil  pow«r.  He  seconded 
iknb  policy  of  the  court  of  RcHtte,  in  gruiting  to  some  mon* 
asteries  an  exempti<»i  from  episcopal  jurisditSon ;  he  allowed 
the  convents,  ev^i  those  of  royal  Ibundation,  to  usurp  the 
election  of  their  own  abbot ;  and  he  admitted  their  forgeriee 
of.  ancient  charters,  by  which,  tiom  the  pretended  giant  of 
former  kings,  they  assumed  many  privileges  and  immunities.* 

These  merits  of  Edgur  have  procured  him  the  lughest 
panegyrics  frmn  the  meaEs;  and  he  is  transmitted  te  us,  not 
^Mdy  under  ike  character  of  a  consummate  statesman  and  an 
active  prince, —  praises  to  wludi  he  seems  to  have  been  justly 
entitled, — but  under  ^t  of  a  gieat  sdnt  and  aman of  virtue. 
But  nothing  could. more  betray  both  his  hypocrisy  in  inveigle 
h^  against  the  licentiousness  of  ^  secuhur  clergy,  and  the 
mterestcKl  spirit  of  his  partisans  in  bestowinff  such  eulogies 
Im  Ins  piety,  than  the  usual  tenor  of  his  conduct,  which  was 
Hcentious  to  the  ^ghest  degree,  and  violated  every  law,  hu- 
man and  <£vme.  Yet  those  very  monks,  who,  as  we  are  told 
hy  Ingulf,  a  very  ancient  historiui,  had  no  idea  of  any  moral 
or  religious  merit,  except  chasti^  and  obedience,  not  only 
connived  at  his  enormities,  but  loaded  him  widi  the  greatest 
wraises.  History,  however,  has  preserved  some  instances  of 
his  amours,  from  which,  as  &om  a  spe<»menf  we  may  foroi  a 
conjecture  oi  the  rest  * 

Edgar  broke  inio  a  convent,  carried  off  Edithaf  a  onn,  b^ 
Iforce,  and  even  committed  videnee  on  her  parson.t    For  this 

•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  118.  W.  Malms,  lib.  ii  cap.  8.  Seldoni  SpicUegi 
■d  Sadm.  p.  149, 167. 

t  W.MjaiBa.Ub.iL<n^.e.  OtAMme,  p.  8.  Diosto^  p.  4ff7»  Hif 
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mvci  neiiege  lie  wiui  v^wmsiaad^  hj  Ihjimibm  ^'Sai  4hit 
he  might  reconcile  himself  to  the  chuxch,  he  was  oblig!&d|  oot 
to  separate  from  his  mistress^  but  to  abstain  htxa  wearing  his 
erown  during  seven  years,  and  to  deptrive  himself  so  long  of 
that  vain  ornament ;  *  a  piinbhment  very  unequal  to  that  which 
bad  been  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  Edwy,  who,  for  a  mar* 
fiag^,  which  in  the  strictest  sense  could  only  deserve  the  name 
4ii  iniegalar,  was  expelled  his  kingdom,  saw  his  queen  treated 
.with  singular  barbarity,  was  loaded  with  calumnies,  and  has 
been  represented  to  us  under  the  most  odious  colors,  Sucbis 
the  ascendant  which  may  be  attained,  by  hypocrii^  and  cabal, 
over  mankind. 

There  was  another  mislsress  of  Edgar^s,  witkwhom  he  JSnit 
formed  a  ccnmection  by  a  kind  of  accident  Passing  one 
day  by  Andover,  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman, 
whose  daughter,  being  endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  person 
•and  behavior,  inflamed  him  ak  first  sight  with  the  high^t 
desire ;  and  he  resolved  by  any  expedient  to  gratify  it  As 
he  had  not  leisure  to  employ  courtship  or  address  for  attaining 
Ins  purpose,  he  went  dbrectly  to  her  mother,  declared  the 
violence  of  his  passion,  and  desired  that  the  youngkdy  migl^ 
be  allowed  to  pass  that  very  night  with  him.  The  mother 
was  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  determined  not  to  dishonor  her 
daughter,  and  her  family  by  compliance;  but  being  well 
aequamted  with  the  impetuosity  d  the  luAg^R  .temper,  she 
>^iought  it  would  be  easier,  as  well  as  safer,  to  deceive  thajEi 
-refuse  him.  She  fei^ied  therefore  a  submission  to  his  will; 
but  secretly  ordered  a  waidng  maid,  of  no  disagreeable  flgHi?e, 
4o  steal  into  the  kmg's  bed,  after  all  the  company  should 
be  retired  to  rest  In  the  morning,  before  daybreak,  ibe 
•damsel,  i^reeably  to  the  injuncti<His  of  her  mistress,  offe^ 
to  retire ;  but  Edgar,  who  had  no  reserve  in  his  pleasures, 
and  whose  love  to  his  bed-fellow  was  rather  inflamed  by 
e^3rment,  refused  his  consent,  and  employed  force  and  en- 
treaties to  detain  her.  Elfleda  (for  that  was  the  name  of^ 
maid)  trusting  to  her  own  ehisLxpatis,  and  to  the  love  with 
(Which,  she  hoped,  she  had  now  inspi^d  the  king,  made  prob- 
ably but  a  famt  resistance ;  and  the  return  of  light  discov^ed 
die  deceit  to  Edgar,  He  had  passed  a  night  so  much  tc  bis 
satis&etion,  that  he  ^cpcessod  no  displeasure  with  the  old  hdf 
on  account  of  her  fraud  ;  his  love  was  transferred  to  Elfleda; 

•  Osbw;^,  p.  111.    . 
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dant  over  him,  till  his  marriage  with  Elfrida.* 
'  The  ciicumstaaees  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady  weiv 
^moate  singular  and  more  criminal.  Elfrida  was  daughter  and 
heir  of  Olgar,  earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  though  she  had  been 
educated  in  the  country,  and  had  never  appeared  at  court,  she 
had  filled  all  England  with  the  reputation  of  her  beauty. 
Edgar  himself,  who  was  indifferent  to  no  accounts  of  tlus 
aatuie,  found  his  curiosity  excited  by  the  frequent  pa&€^;yries 
.which  he  heard  of  Elfrida ;  and  reflecting  .on  her  j:ioUe 
bix^,  he  resolved,  if  he  found  her  charms  answerable  to  thw 
fiime,  to  obtain  |KKees8ion  of  her  on  honorable^  terms.  He 
communicated  his  intention  to  Earl  Athelwold,  his  favorite ; 
hut  used  the  {Nrecaution,  before  he  made  any  advances  to 
her  parents,  to  order  that  nobleman,  Ga  some  pretence,  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  to  brins  him  a  certain  account  oi  the 
b^LUty  of  their  daughter.  Athelwold,  when,  introduced  to 
the  young  lady,  found  general  report  to  have  fidlen  short 
of  the  truth ;  and  being  actuated  by  the  most  vehement  love, 
he  determined  to  saciSice  to  this  new  passion  his  fidelity  to 
.bis  master,  and  to  the  trust  reposed  Iq  him.  He  returned  to 
Edgar,  and  told  him,  that  the  ridiea  alone,  and  high  quality 
<^  Elfrida,  had  been  the^  ground  of  the  admiratifMi  paid  hex, 
and  ib&i  her  charms,  far  from  being  any  wise  extraozdkiary, 
would  have  be^Ei  overiooked  in  a  woman  of  ii^erior  station. 
When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  diverted  the  king  frolb  his  pur- 
'pose,  he  took  an  opporium^,  after  s^nne  mtexval,  of  tnrniM 
again  the  conversation  on  Elfrida;  he  rcmmrked,  that  though 
tl^  parentage  and  fcHrtune  of  the  lady  had  not  produced  on 
him,  as  on  others,  any  illusion  with  regard  to  her  beauty,  be 
could  not  forbear  reacting,  that  she  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
an  advantageous  match  for  him,  and  might,  by  her  hitih  and 
riches,  make  Inm  sufficient  compensation  for  the  homelineai 
of  her  person.  If  the  king,  thereforey  gave  his  apprdbtttiont 
he  was  determined  to  make  proposals  in  his  own  behalf 
to  &e  earl  of  Devoni^ire,«n^. doubted  not  to  obtain  his,  as 
well  as  ^  young  lady^s,  oonmat  to  the  marria^.    Ed^ac, 

g*eas^  with  an  ezpectient  for  estaUi^ing  hu  &vorita's 
rtune,  not  dhly  ezh<»rted  him  to  execute  his  purpose,  but 
^rwarded  his  success  by  his  reeommendatixms  to  the  parents 
of  ElfHda ;  and  Athelwold  was  soon  made  happy  in  &e  posh 

>  I.I  II  I  '  I.I  ■         I ■  I ]  —  I     I  !■    I  I  ■  I   I      I  I   !■ 
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the  artifice,  he  employed  every  preteoee  for  delftimng  EIl^riA 
in  llie  country,  and  for  keeping  her  at  a  distance  from  £dgac 
The  violent  passion  of  Athelwold  had  rendered  him  blind 
^  the  necessary  consequences  which  must  attend  his  c(mduci» 
and  the  advahtages  winch  the  numerous  enemies,  that  always 
Ipitirsu^  a  royal  favorite,  would,  hy  its  means,  be  able  to  mate 
tgaiflst  him.  £dgar  was  60<m  infpftned  of  the  truth;  hwA 
'^foie  he  w^d  exeeute  vengeance  cm  Athelwold's  treadierf  , 
he  res^ved  to  satisfy  himse^,  WHh  his  own  eyes,  of  the  cef* 
iB^i^  and  Mi  Extent  <^  his  guilt  He  told  him  that  Isk  . 
btend^  t6  pay  Mm  a  visit  m  hiir  oltslle,  and  be  kitrpdu^l  ^ 
the  acquaintanee  of  his  new-married  wife ;  and  Athelwold,  til 
he  eould  ndt  reftis^  the  honor,  only  eraved  leave  to  go  befor^ 
him  a  lew  bours,  that  he  might  the  better  prepare  every  thing 
Ibr  his  reeepdon.  He  then  discovered  iAie  whde  matted  ti> 
Elfiida ;  and  hedged  hw,  if  she  had  any  regcod  eilihfer  to  her 
«wh  honor  or  his  life,  to  eonceed  from  Edgar,  by  eveiy  ci^ 
«iimstanee  of  dress  imd  behaVi(M>,  that  fatftl  beauly  which  had 
tfedueed  him  ftom  fidelity  to  his  IH^nd,  and  had  beteyed  hiiii 
^to  so  many  ikls^oods.  Elfrida  promised  compllahoe,  thoudi 
nothing  was  ferther  fiiom  her  intentions*  She  d<^med  h^rs^ 
tittle  bebotden  to  Alhelwold  fcft  a  passion  which  had  deprived 
4isrof  a  crown;  and  knowing  the  ibree  of  her  own  charms,  sbl 
4iA  not  dospaiir,  evdn  yet^  6f  i^eaoMng  tiittt  dignity,  of  idMi 
•ftet  hu^bfttid^i  sadliee  had  bereaved  hei*.  She  appeared  W<»^ 
4ie  king  with  M  ^e  advantc^s  which  ^  richest  at^,  and 
the  modt  engtiging  airs,  could  bestow  «iptm  her,  and  she  escited 
4it  onee  in  Hb  bdsom  the  M^eet  love  towards. hereelfv  and  HiA 
•modt  lurious  desire  of  levenge  against  h^  hosband.  Rb 
knew,  how9!i^,how  (o  dissemble  ib^  piussiims ;  and  seductsg 
jAjfltelwold  iatj»  a  wood,  on  pretetice  of  hut^bg^  he^stal^d  hiA 
ml^  his  «iwn  hand,  and  soon  aflerr  publicly  espoused  £l^tu^ 
.  Belbre  We  co&elude  our  acscpunt  ef  this  reign,  trd^mutt 
mMMion  two  ^ieiim«rlandes,  which  are  remarited  by  historiami. 
>The  reptitfttion  ofEdma  all«ffed  a  great  nnmbbr  of  f<;^gn«fli 
to  visut  his  court ;  and  he  gav«  them  encoqmgement  Id  set^ 
in  E^giand.f  We  a^  i/M  ^t  they  impcoted  all  the  vides  <^ 
^leir  «espeetive  ca^stmim,  uM  eontsihuted  to  cofrupt  the  lomplb 

■     '   '        '        '      .    >i — «■■    U.-    i).    ■'    .11  u.  .  ...in.     M.t'       ■.|i|ii.i.ii.»!Ml      >     J..    .I'l   >K*tm""m^ 

.    *  W.  MalniB.  lib.  U.  cap.  8.    Hove4dB»  p.  42<).  Bromj^n,  p^  9t§, 

866.    Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  606.    Higden,  p.  268.  "  __ 

t  Chroa.  Sax.  p.  116.    H.  Hunting,  lib,  v.  |>.  35)5,    KS^toa,  p, 
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leirs  of  the  QaSves;*  but  a^  this  BunpGciwcf  ioamienv 
I  highly  and  often  bo  injudiciouisly  extolled)  di|  oot  preserve 
em  from  barbarity  aad  treacheryy  tfie  gr^test  of  sJI  vipes* 
imd  the  inost  incident  to  a  rude^  uncultivated  people,  we  ought 
toerhaps  to  deem  their  acquaintance  with  foreigners  rather  ao 
advantage ;  as  it  tended  to  enlai|;e  their  viewa,  and  to  cuif 
thera  of  ihose  illiberal  prejudices  and  rustic  inannexs  to  which 
jUanders  are  oitep  subjoQt 

Another  remarkable  incident  of  this  reign  was  the  extirpa? 

ion  of  wolves  from  England.    This  advantage  was  attained 

ij  &d  industrious  pQliqy  of  Edgar.    He  toc^  great  paij^s  iji 

um^Dg  and  pursumg  tnose  ravenous  animals ;  and  when  he 

bund  %at  all  that^scaped  him  had  taken  shelter  in  the  mouiv; 

ttuns  aad  forests  of  Wales,  he  changed  the  tribute  of  innoney 

imposed  on  the  Welsh  princes  of  Amelstan,  his  predeces^r,i 

into  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  heads  of  wolves ;  which 

produced  such  diligence  in  hunting  them,  diat  the  animal  ha^ 

been  no  more  seen  in  this  island*  ^ 

Edgar  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  yearsi  and  in  th^  thirty*. 

^ird  of  his  age.    He  was  succeeded  l^  Edward,  whom  ha 

Wd  by  his  first  marriage  with  die  daughter  of  Eail  Ordmer. 

B0WAXI>  THll   SCARTTE.        ^ 

.  [957J  The  auccession  of  this  prince,  who  was  only  fifteen 
jfeais  of  ^g^  at  his  father^s  death,  did  not  take  place  without 
^uch  diffioui^  and  opposition.  I^lfrida,  his  step-mother,  had 
a  son,  Ethelred,  seven  years  old,  whom  she  attempted  |q 
niieto  the  throne :  she  affirmed  that  Edgar's  marriagi^  with 
tpe  mother  of  Edward  was  exposed  i<^  insuperable  objections  4 
Mpd  as  9k»  h^d  poss^ned  great  credit  with  her  husband,  sho 
|^.^)md  vmm  to  acquire  partisans,  who  aocondod  all  hiajr 
IMietensions.  9ut  the  title  of  Edward  was  aupported  by  many 
~  ""vi^iiapes.  Hie  waa  appointed  successor  by  the  will  of  tm 
her.if  he  waf  Appioaching  to  man's eattUe,  aiid  nughtjMKwi 
[  ws  to  take  iQto  1^  own  nands  the  reu^s  of  gov^nnaaeiit 
e  principal  nobility,  dreading  the  imperious  temper  of 
Eiirida,  were  averse  to  her  son's  government,  which  must 
eniMi^  her  autl^oriQr,  and  proba^Wy  put  her  in  poasessioii  of 


•  W.  Halms,  lib.  &.  et|>.  t, 

t  W.  Halmi.  Ub.  u.  cap.  6.    Bi«ttplte>  f .  Ml. 

i  Hovaden»  p.  427.    Xadmer»  p.  8. 
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the  regpnev ;  above  ail,  Duii8ti^»  whose  chara<^  of  sanQti^ 
had  given  nim  the  highest  credit  with  the  people^hid  espoujsed 
the  cause  of  Edward,  over  whom  he  had  already  acquired  a 
great  ascendant ;  *  and  he  was  determined  to  execute  the  will 
of  Edgar  in  hi3  favor.  To  cut  off  all  opposite  pretensions, 
Dunstan  resolutely  anointed  and  crowned  the  young  prince  at 
Kingston;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  without  further  dispute, 
submitted  to  him.t 

It. was  of  great  importance  to. Dunstan  arid  the  monks  to 
place  on  fhe  throne  a  king  favorable  to  their  cause ;  th^ 
secular  clergy  had  still  partisans  in  England,  who  wished 
to  support  them  in  the  possession  of  the  convents,  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  Edgar^a 
death,  Alfere,  duke  of  Mercia,  expelled  the  new  orders  of 
monks  from  all  tlie  monasteries  which  lay  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  I  but  Elfwin,  duke  of  East  Anglia,  and  Brithnot,  duke  of 
the  East  Saxons,  protected  them  within  their  territories,  and 
insisted  upon  the  execution  of  the  late  laws  enacted  in  their 
favor.  In  order  to  settle  this  controversy,  there  were  sum- 
moned several  synods,  which,  accordmg  to  the  practice  of 
those  times,  consisted  partly  of  ecclesiastical  members,  partly 
of  the  lay  nobility.  The  monks  were  able  to  prevail  in  these 
mssemblies ;  though,  as  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  secret 
wishes,  if  not  the  declared  inclination,  of  the  leading  mei^  in 
he  nation.^  They  had  more  invention  in  for^ng  miracles  to 
support  their  cause  ;  or  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain^ 
by  their  pretended  austerities,  the  character  of  piety,  their 
miracles  were  more  credited  by  the  populace.  * 

In  one  synod,  Dunstan,  finding  the  majority  of  votes  asainst 
him,  rose  up,  and  informed  the  audience,  that  he  had  that 
instant  received  an  immediate  revelation  in  behalf  of  the 
monks :  the  assembly  was  so  astonished  at  this  intelligence,  ox 
probably  so  overawed  by  the  populace,  that  they  proceeded 
no  fiurther  in  their  deliberations.  In  another  syncd,  a  voice 
issued  from  the  crucifix,  and  informed  the  niembers  that  the 
estabfishment  of  the  motUj^s  was  founded  on  the  will  of  Heaven, 

*  Badmer,  p.  3. 

t  W.  Malms,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.    Hoveden,  p.  427.    Osbeme,  p.  113. 
t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  123.    W.  Malms,  lib.  u.  cap.  9.    Hoveden,  p.  iff, 
Brompton*  p.  870.    Hot.  Wigom.  p.  607. 
{  W.J^£n«.  Mb»u.e^O. 
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performed  in  die  thiid  synod  was  still  moce  akurming :  the 
ifioor  of  the  hall  in  which  the  assembly  met,  sunk  of  a  sudden, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  members  were  eitbor  bruised  or 
killed  by  the  fall.  It  was  remarked,  that  Duncan  bad  that 
day  prevented  the  king  from  attending  the  synod,  and  that  the 
beam  on  which  his  own  chair  stood  was  tbe  only  one  that  did 
not  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  assembly ;  t  but  these  circum- 
stances, instead  of  begetting  any  suspicion  of  ccmtrivance,  were 
regarded  as  the  surest  proof  of  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Providence  in  behalf  of  those  favorites  of  Heaven. 

Edward  lived  four  years  after  his  accession,  and  there 
passed  nothing  memorable  durmg  his  reign.  His  death  alone 
was  memcnrable  and  tragical.|  This  young  prmce  was  endowed 
with  the  most  amiable  innocence  of  manners ;  and  as  his  own 
intentions  were  alvrays  pure,  he  was  incapable  of  entertaining 
any  suspipion  against  others.  Though  his  step-mother  had 
opposea  his  succession,  and  had  raised  a  party  in  favor  of  her 
own  son,  he  always  showed  her  marks  of  regard,  and  even 
expressed,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  tender  affection  towards 
his  brother.  He  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
bemgied  by  the  chase  near  Coife  Castle,  where  Elfrida  resided, 
he  took  the  opportimity  of  paying  her  visit,  unattended  by  any 
of  his-  retinue,  and  he  thereby  presented  her  with  the  oppor- 
tunity which  she  had  long  wished  for.  After  he  had  mounted 
his  horse,  he  desired  some  liquor  to  be  brought  him :  while 
he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his  head,  a  servant  of  Elfrida  ap- 
T)roached  him,  and  gave  him  a  stab  behind.  The  prince, 
finding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his  horse ;  but  becoming 
faint  by  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from  the  saddle,  his  foot  stuck 
in  ihe  stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  along  by  his  unruly  horse 
till  he  expired.  Being  tracked  by  the  blood,  his  body  was 
found,  and  was  privately  interred  ut  Wereham  by  las  sei^ 
vants. 

The  youth  and  innocence  of  this  prince,  with  his  tragical 
death,  begat  such  compassion  among  the  people,  that  they 

•  W.  MabnB.  lib.  U.  cap.  9.  Osbeme,  p.  112.  Gervaao,  p.  1647. 
BromptOA,  p.  870.    Higdien,  p.  269. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  124.  W.  Malms,  lib*  ii.  cap.  9.  Hoveden,  p.  427. 
H.  Hunting,  lib.  y.  p.  S57.  Genrase,  p.  1647.  Brompton,  p.  870* 
Flor.  Wigom.  p.  607  Higden,  p  269.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  da 
Biirgo,  p.  2fit 

{  ChzoB.  Sax.  p.  124 
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teliered  mirao^  to  lie  mmn^  ib^  )ite  teMfib;  msA  Aey  mm 
him  the  eppellatioii  of  martyr,  th<nigh  his  mutder  had  no 
eonnection  with  any  i^gious  principle  or  opinion.  Stfiida 
built  monasteries,  and  performed  many  penances,  in  order  t# 
mtone  for  her  guilt ;  hA  could  never,  by  all  her  hypocrisy  or 
temorses,  recover  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  though  ne 
easily  deluded  in  those  ^^nomnt  ag^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

[9lr8.]  tta  fteedom  which  England  had  so  long  enjoyed 
frooi  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  seems  to  haVe  proceeded, 
partly  from  the  establishments  which  that  piratical  nation  had 
obtained  in  the  north  of  Ftance,  and  which  employed  all  their 
superfluous  hands  to  people  and  maintain  them ;  partiy  from 
tbe  vigor  and  warl&e  spirit  of  a  long  race  of  Enghsh  princes, 
who  preserved  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  by  sea 
and  land,  and  eidier  prevented  or  repelled  every  attempt  of 
&e  invaders.  But  a  new  generation  of  men  being  now  sprung 
op  in  the  northern  regions,  who  could  no  longer  disburden 
themselves  on  Normandy,  the  English  had  reason  to  dread- 
that  the  Danes  wouM  again  viat  an  island  to  which  they  were 
invited,  both  by  the  memory  of  tiieir  past  successes,  and  by 
the  expectation  of  assistance  flrom  their  coiintrymen,  who, 
though  long  established  in  the  kingdom,  were  not  y^t  thorough- 
ly incorporated  with  the  natives,  not  had  entirely  forgotten 
dbeir  inveteikte  habits  of  war  and  depredation.  And  as  die 
reigning  prince  was  a  minor,  and  even  when  he  attained  to 
man^s  estate,  never  discovered  either  Courage  6t  capacity 
sufficient  tp  govern  his  own  subjects,  much  less  to  repel  a 
formidable  enemy,  the  people  might  justly  apprehend  the 
WQrst  calamities  fix^m  s6  dangerous  a  crisxs. 

[981.J  Tfhe  Danes,  before  mey  durst  attempt  any  important 
enterprise  against  England,  made  an  inconsiderable  descent 
^  way  of  trial ;  and  having  landed  from  seven  vessels  near 
£H>uthamptom,  they  ravaged  the  country,  enriched  themselves 
by  spoil,  and  departed  with  impunity.  Six  years  after,  ihey 
made  a  like  attempt  in  &e  west,  and  met  with  like  success. 
'the  invaders,  having  now  found  afikirs  in  a  very  differ^ 
cnt  situation  from  that  in  which  tfiey  fbrmerly  appeared^ 
encouraged  their  countrymen  to  assenfble  a  greater  for^e^  and 
to  hope  for  more  considerable  advantages.  They  landed  in 
Essex,  [991,]  under  the  conunand  of  two  leaders ;  and  having 
defeated  and  slain,  at  Maldon,  Brithnot^  duke  of  that  cojimty, 
who  xmtmA  ^^  a  pmaU  ktid^  tm  attn&k  Aooh  ib»j  spraad 
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Iheir  derastatioSs  over  all  the  neighboring  provinces.  In  tins 
extremity,  Ethelred,  to  whom  historians  give  the  epithet  of 
the  Unready^  instead  of  rousing  his  people  to  defend  with 
courage  their  honor  and  their  property,  hearkened  to  the- 
advice  of  Siricius,  archbishop  of  .Canterbury,  which  was 
seconded  by  many  of  the  degenerate  nobility ;  and  paying  the 
enemy  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he  bribed  them  to 
depart  the  kingdom.  This  shameful  expedient  was  attended 
with  the  success  which  might  be  expected.  The  Danes  next 
year  appeared  off  the  eastern  coast,  in  hopes  of  subduing  a 
people  who  defended  themselves  by  their  money,  which  invited 
assailants,  instead  of  their  arms,  which  repelled  them.  But 
the  English,  jy^aibte  of  their  folly,  had  in  the  interval  as- 
sembled  in  a^teat  council,  and  had  determined  to  collect  at 
London  a  fleet  able  to  gjve  batde  to  the  enemy ;  •  though  that 
judicious  measure  failed  of  success,  from  the  treachery  of 
Alfric,  duke  of  Mercia,  whose  name  is  infamous  in  the  annals 
of  that  age,  by  the  calamities  which  his  repeated  perfidy 
brought  upon  his  country.  This  nobleman  had,  in  983^  sue- 
ceeded  to  his  father,  Alfere,  in  that  extensive  command ;  but, 
being  deprived  of  it  two  years  after,  and  banished  the  king- 
dom, he  was  obliged  to  employ  all  his  intrigue,  and  all  his 
power,  which  was  too  great  for  a  subject,  to  be  restored  to  his 
country,  and  reinstated  in  his  authority.  Having  had  expe- 
rience of  the  credit  and  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  he  thence- 
fc^h  trusted  for  security,  not  to  his  services,  or  to  the  affec- 
tions of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  to  the  influence  which  he  had 
obtained  over  his  vassals,  and  to  the  public  calamities,  which 
he  thought  must,  in  every  revolution,  render  hb  assistance 
necessary.  Having  fixed  this  resoluticm,  he  determined  to 
prevent  all  such  successes  as  might  establish  the  royal  authority, 
or  render  his  own  situation  dependent  or  precarious.  As  the 
English  had  formed  the  plan  of  surrounding  and  destroying 
the  Danish  fleet  in  harbor,  he  privately  informed  the  enemy 
of  their  danger ;  and  when  they  put  to  sea,  in  consequence  of 
this  intelligence,  he  deserted  to  them,  with  the  squadron  under 
his  command,  the  night  before  the  engagement,  and  thereby 
disappointed  ill  the  efforts  of  his  countrymen.t  Ethelred, 
enraged  at  his  perfidy,  seized  his  son  Alfgar,  and  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out,}    But  such  was  the  power  of  Alfric,  that  he. 

*  Chroni.  Sax.  p.  126. 

-+  Chpon.  Sax.  p.  127.    W.  MaaAs.  p.  68.    B?«;d6a»  9.  W0.         '' 
$  Chioa.  Sax.  p.  128.    W.  Malms.  p.'iHI. 
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ttgun  forced  himself  into  authority;  and  thoug)r  he  had  given 
this  specimen  of  his  charracter,  and  received  this  grievous 
provocation,  it  was  found  necessary  to  intrust  him  anew  with 

Jirmnent  of  Mercia.  This  conduct  of  the  court,  which, 
circumstances,  is  so  barbarous,  weak,  and  imprudent, 
rited  and  prognosticated  the  most  grievous  calamities. 
I  The  northern  invaders,  now  well  acquainted  with  the 
detenceiess  eondition  of  England,  made  a  powerful  descent 
unde^the  coounand  of  Swejm,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olave, 
king  Ai  Norway  ;.  and  sailing  up  the  Humber,  spread  on  all 
ndes^eir  desmictive  ravages.  Lindesey  was  laid  waste; 
Banbury  was  destroyed ;  and  all  the  Northumbrians,  though 
mostly  o^Danish  descent,  were  constrained  either  to  join  the 
invaders,  or  to  sufier  under  their  depredations.  A  powerful 
army  was  assembled  to  oppose  the  Danes,  and  a  general 
action  ensued ;  but  the  English  were  deserted  in  the  battle, 
from  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  their  three  leaders,  all  of 
them  men  of  Danish  race,  Frena,  Frithegist,  and  Godwin, 
who  gave  the  example  of  a  shameful  flight  to  the  troops  under 
their  command. 

JSncouraged  by  this  success,  and  still  more  by  the  contempt 
which  it  inspired  for  their  enemy,  the  pirates  ventured  to 
attack  the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  and  entering  the  Thiames 
in  ninety-fbiir  vessels,  laid  siege  to  London,  and  threatened  it 
with  total  destruction.  But  the  citizens,  alafmed  at  the 
danger,  and  firmly  united  among  themselves,  made  a  bolder 
defence  than  the  cowardice  of  Ae  nobility  and  gentry  gave 
the  invaders  reason  to  apprehend ;  and  ttie  besiegers,  afler 
mifiering  the  greatest  hankhips,  were  finally  frustrated  in  their 
attempt  In  order  to  revenge  themselves,  they  laid  waste 
Essex, Sussex,  and  Hampshire;  and  having  there  procured 
horses,  they  were  thereby  enabled  to  spread  through  the 
more  inland  counties  the  fury  of  their  depredations.  In  this 
extremity,  Ethelred  and  his  nobles  had  recourse  to  the  former 
expedient;'  and  sending  ambassadors  to  the  twa  northern 
kings,  they  promised  them  subsfatence  and  tribute,  on  condi- 
tion  they  would,  for  the  present,  put  an  end  to  their  ravages, 
and  soon  after  depart  the  kingdom.  Sweyn  and  Olave  agreed 
to  the  terms,  and  peaceably  took  up  their  quarters  at  South* 
ampton,  where  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  was  paid 
to  them.  Olave  even  made  a  journey  to  Andover,' where 
Ethelred  resided ;  and  he  received  the  rite  of  confiirinatioii 
ttom  the  English  bishops,  as  well'as  many  rich  presents  trcm 
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die  king.  He  hero  pvomieed  that  he  would  never  more  info^^ 
the  English  territories ;  and  he  faithfully  fulfilled  the  engage*^ 
ment  This  prince  receives  the  appellation  of  St  Olave  fronn. 
Ae  church  of  Some ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  genen^l  pr?* 
sumption,  which  lies  either  agamst  the  understanding  or  i 
of  every  one  who  in  those  ignorant  ages  was  dignifiei 
that  titie»  he  seems  to  have  heen  a  man  of  merit  pad  of  ^ 
Sweyn,  though  less  scrupulous  than  Olave,  was  constraine4i 
upon  tiie  departure  pf  the  Norwe^n  prince»  to  evacuate  else 
the  kingdom,  with  all  his  followers.  A 

[d97.]  This  composition  brought  only  a  short  ihterviflP>  thf 
iiliserics  of  the  English.  The  I%uiish  pirates  appeared  aoom 
after  in  the  Severn  ;  and  having  committed  spoil  \|^  Wales^ 
as  well  as  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  &ey  ssdled  round  to 
the  south  coast,  and  entering  the  Tamar,  completed  the 
devastation  of  these  two  coimties.  They  then  returned  to 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  penetrating  into  the  country  by  the 
Avon,  spread  themselves  over  all  that  neighborhood,  and 
carried  nre  and  sword  even  intd  Dorsetshire.  They  next 
changed  the  seat  of  war ;  And  after  ravaging  the  Isle  of  Wight,. 
tbey  entered  the  Than»es  and  Medway,  and  laid  siege  to 
Rochester,  where  they  defeated  the  Kentish  men  ip  a  pitched, 
battle.  After  this  tictory^  tlife  whole  province  of  Kent  was 
made  a  scene  of  slaughter,  fire,  and  deyastati(».  Ilie  ex- 
tremity of  these  mberies  forced  ^e  English  into  counsels  {ox, 
Qpmnion  defence,  botfi  by  sest  and  land ;  but  the  wealoiess  of 
tje  king,  the  divisions  among  tibe  nobility,  the  treachery  of  some, 
the  cowardice  of  others,  the  want  of  concert  in  all,  frustrated 
^Vexy  endeavor ;  their  fteetis  and  armies  either  came  too  late 
to  attack  the  enemy,  or  were  repulsed  with  dishon<^ ;  and  th^ 
pieople  were,  thus  equally  ruined  by  resistance  or  by  submis^ 
won.  The  English,  therefore,  destitute  both  of  prudence  ano^ 
i^animtty  in  council,  of  courage  and  conduct  in  the  field, 
h^d  recourse  to  the  sanie  weak  ^pedient  which,  by  exneri-, 
e^ce,  they  had  already  found 'so  ineffectual :  they  pfiered  the 
Danes  to  buy  peace,  by  paying  them  a  tai^e  sum  of  money. 
These  ravagers  rose  c<»itinually  in  their  demands ;  and  now 
required  the  payment  of  twenty-four  thousand  poun(&,  to  which 
the  English  were  so  mean  and  ii]^)rudent  as  to  submit*  The 
departure  of  the  Danes  procured  them  another  short  interval 
of  repose,  which  thiey  enjoyed  as  if  it  were  to  be  perpetual 
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Ife^des  leceiyiixe  this  sum,  the  Dane^  wi^i^  engagjed  hy 
aiiother  motive  to  depart  a  kha^^     whick  appeared  so  little,, 
in  a  situaticm  to  resist  their  em>rts.    They  wene  invited  over 
%.  iHoim  counUyinea  in  Normandy,  who  a;!  thii^  time  were  hard. 
yipee^ai  by  the  arras  of  Kobert,  kmg  of  Fxanc^  n»d  who  found 
itdifficuU  to,  defend  thj&  settlement^  which^  with  so  much  ad« 
▼SQEitage  to^  themselves,  and  gloxy.  to  thei^c  n^on^  they  had. 
made  in  that  cowUry.    It  is  prohable,  ai^  that  Ethehred,,^ 
obofm^g  Uie  close  connecj^bna  thus  maintainecL  among  all ' 
tl|e  Danes,  however  (Uvided  in  govermnent  or  situatjion,  waA.. 
desirous  of  forming  an  alliance  with,  that  formidable  people* 
•Ror  this  purpose,  being  now  a  widower, he.made his  addresses. 
kO'  Emma,  sister  to  Richard  IL,  du^  of  Normandy,  and  he. 
soon  succeeded  in  his  negotLation.     The.  prinpess  came  ovei 
t|is  year  [10011  to  i^n^ind,  and  was  married  to  Ethelrea.* 

In  the  eiad  of  tljie  ninth  ap4  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen* 
ti^. —  wh^  the,  north,  not  yel^  exhausted  by  that  multitude. 
of  peQp)^l  or  rather  na^tions,  which  she  had  successively 
^aoittsdiS^  forth  a.  new  race,  npt  of  conquerors,  as  beforei 
h&t  of  pirateai  and  rayagers,,  who  infested  the  countries  po^ 
sc^glMfd  by  hfdir  pofoe  waz^%soojS: —  lived  RoUo,  a  petty  pnnce. 
uc  chijeftian  in  Denmark,  wbo^e  valor,  and  abilities  soon  en- 
i^(|^;ttk^«UteD,^Qn  <^  his  cpuntcymen*  He.  was.  exposed  in. 
^jrou^  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Isi^g  of  Denmark,  who  attacked. 
h».^p»^U  but  indepenc^nt  pnaacipiility,  and  who,  being  foiled. 
in  every  assault,  had  recoup,  at  last  to  pi^ifidy  for  ejSectijur 
hi|  plinppse,  whiph:  he  had  Qf\en,  attempted  in  vain,  by  force  of 
«rmp.t  He,  lulled  BpUo  into  securiiy  by  an.  insidious  peace, . 
aQd;faUk^.  suddenly  upon  him,  murdered  his  brother  and  bin. 
Imvestoffi^rs,  ai>d  forced  him  to  fly  for.  safety  in|;6  Scandi- 
navia. Her^  nicuQ^.  of  his  apcient  subjects,  induced  partly 
by nfie^tion  t^  thc^  prince,  partly  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
Bemish  monamh,  ranged  themselves  under  his  stjandard,  and 
offered  to  fellow  him  ii^  every  enterprise.  BoUo,  instead  of 
a^mpting.  to  r^oover  his  paternal  dominions,  where  he  must 
ejipect  a,  vigorous  resistance  from  the  Danes,  determined  to 
pujTBue  aq.  easier  but  more  impprtaiU  undeitaking,  and  to  make 
Aid  f<^rtimia,  in  imitation  of  his  coun;trymen,  by  pUla^png  the 

*  H»  TTnnifflg-  p^  355^.    Hiisdepiy  p*  371.' 
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richer  and  more  sputhem  coasts  of  Europe.  He  effected  a' 
body  of  troops,  which,  like  that  of  all  diose  ravagers,  was 
composed  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frisians,  Danes,  and  ad- 
venturers of  all  nations,  who  being  accustomed  to  a  roving,  * 
unsettled  life,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  war  and  plunder.. 
His  reputation  brought  him  associates  from  all  quarters ;  and 
a  vision,  which  he  pretended  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his 
sleep,  and  which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  it,  prog- 
nosticated the  greatest  successes,  proved  also  a  powerful  incen-' 
tive  with  those  ignorant  and  superstitious,  people.* 

The  first  attempt  made  by  Rollo  was  on  England,  near  the 
end  of  Alfred's  reign  j  when  tiiat  great  monarch,  having  settled 
Guthrum  and  his  followers  in  East  Anglia,  and  oSiers  of 
those  freebooters  in  Northumberland,  and  having  restored  • 
peace  to  his  harassed  country,  had  established  the  most  excel- 
lent military,  as  well  as  civil,  institutions  among  the  English, 
The  prudent  Dane,  finding  that  no  advantages  could  be  gained 
over  such  a  people,  governed  by  such  a  prince,  soon  turned 
his  enterprises  against  France,  which  he  found  more  exposed 
to  his  inroads ;  f  and  during  the  reigns  of  Eudes,  a  usurper, 
and  of  Charles  the  Simple,  a  weak  prince,  he  committed  the 
most  destructive  ravages,  both  on  the  inland  and  maritime 
provmces  of  that  kingdom.  The  French,  having,  no  means  of 
defence  against  a  leader  who  united  all  the  valor  of  his  coun- ' 
trymen  with  the  policy  of  more  civilized  nations,  were  obliged  * 
to  submit  to  the  expedient  practised  by  Alfred,  and  to  offer 
the  invaders  a  settlement  in  some  of  diose  provinces  which 
they  had  depopulated  by  their  arms.^ 

The  reason  why  the  Danes,  for  many  years,  pursued  meas- 
ures d^  different  from  those  which  had  been  embraced  by  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  other 
northern  conquerors,  was  the  great  difference  in  the  method 
of  attack  which  was  practised  by  these  several  nations,  and 
to  which  the  nature  of  their  respective  situations  necessarily 
confined  them.  The  latter  tribes,  living  in  an  inland  country, 
made  incursions  by  land  upon  the  Roman  empire ;  and  when 
they  entered  far  into  the  frontiers,  they  were  obliged  to 
carry  along  with  them  their  wives  and  families,  whom  they 
had  no  hopes  of  soon  revisiting,  and  who  could  not  otherwise 
participate  of  their  plunder.     This  circumstance  quickly  made 

*  Dudo,  p.  71.    Oul.  Geniet.  in  epiat  ad  GoL  Conq. 
t  GhiL  Gfemet  lib.  ii.  caf   6.     ,  $  0iido,  p.  88. 
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them  tkink  oY  foireing  a  settlement  in  the  provinces  which  ih^ 
had  overrun ;  and  these  harbanans,  spreading  themselves  over 
the  cpuntry,  fgund  an  interest  in  protecting  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  people  whom  they  had  subdued.  But  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  mvited  by  their  maritime  situaion, 
and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  uncultivated  coun- 
try b^  iiahing,  had  acquired  some  experience  of  navigation ;  , 
and^  m  their  military  excursions,  pursued  the  method  practised 
against  the  Boman  empire  by  the  more  early  Saxons.  They 
made  descents  in  small  bodies  from  their  ships,  or  rather  boats, 
and  ravaging  the  coasts,  returned  with  the  booty  to  their  fam- 
ilies, whom  they  could  not  conveniently  carry  along  with  them 
in  those  hazardous  enterprises.  But  when  they  increased 
their  armaments,  made  incursions  into  the  inland  countries, 
and  found  it  safe  to  remain  longer  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
feebled enemy,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  crowd  their 
vessels  with  their  wives  and  childien,  and  having  no  longer 
any  temptation  to  return  to  their  otsti  country,  they  willingly 
embraced  an  oppcHrtimity  of  settjing  in  the  warm  climates  and 
cultivated  fields  of  the  south. 

Affairs  were  in  this  situation  wtth  ReUo  and  his  fdlowers, 
when  Charles  proposed  to  rehnquifsh  to  them  part  of  the  prov- 
ince  formerly  called  Neustria,  and  to  purchase  peace  on  these 
haxd  conditions.  After  all  the  terms  were  fully  settled,  there 
appeared  only  one  circumstance  shocking  to  the  haughty* 
I^ne :  he  was  required  to  do  homage  to  Charles  for  this  prov- 
ince, and  to  put  himself  in  that  humiliatii]^  posture  imposed 
on  vassais  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law.  He  long  refused  to 
submit  to  this  indignity ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  lose  such 
important  advantages  for  a. mere  ceremony,  he  made  a  sacri- 
iiee  oi  his  pride  to  his  interest,  and  acknowledged  himself,  in 
form,  the  vassal  of  the  French  monarch.*  Charles  cave  him 
his  daughter  Gisla  in  marriage ;  and,  that  he  might  omd  him 
faster  to  his  interests,  made  him  a  donation  of  a  considerable 
tesrritory,  besides  that  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to 
hkn  by  his  stipulations.  When  some  of  the  French  nobles 
informed  him  tfiat,  in  return  for  so  generous  z  present,  it  was 
expected  that  he  should  throw  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
make  suitable  acknowledgments  for  his  bounty,  Rollo  replied, 
that  he  would  rather  decline  the  prevect;  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  the}'  could  persuade  hijn  to  make  that  compliment 

•  Ypod.  Nm»%  y  4.*7. 
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by  o^,  of  his  cftptainft.  llie  DaM,  comimiwiomd  tat  tlH 
puirpoise^  (iiH  of  SadignntkNi'  «it  tlii»'  oidtfr,  itA'^ iuifimg  m' 
onwarlike  It  pmce^  diiujglit  ChuAek  by  tlie  foot,  and  pietend^ 
imr  to  carry  it  to^  Mi  niotifth)  tWt  to  A»gkt  loaait,  orartfaiew 
hifl^  before  all  lus  courtiers^;  Tile  FfeAiih,  ^TOt&le  of.  tfaeor. 
preiaent  woakBega^/ouiid  it  piudant  to  ofeilook  diii  iafRilt,^ 

Bo^,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  aad  wais  tiied  of 
w^FB  and  depredations,  applied  ^mself,  villi  maStutt  counflNak^ 
to  the  settlement  of  his  new-aequired  tenjtory,  wUeh  was 
Aanceforth,  called  Normandy ;  and  he  pateelled  it  out  aoiobf 
bis  captains  and  Mowers.  He  fallowed,  in  ^  pavtidon,  th» 
customs  of  the  feudal  law,  wbaeh  was  th^n  unireniaflir  eatab^ 
lii^d  in  the  southern  countries  of  iknrope,  and.  whklL  suited 
the  pjecuHar  circumstances  of  thai  age.  He  treated  ^  Frencli^ 
subjects,  who  submitted  to  him,  wi&  mildness  and  justice;  hm 
reclaimed  his  ancient  followers  from  their  feroeieos  violence  ; 
he  established  law  and  order  throughout  his  siate  4  and  a&eir  a- 
life  spent  in  tumults  and  ravages,  he  died  peaceably  in  a  goedl 
0I4  a^e,  and  teft  his  dominions  to  his  podtei^ty.f 

William  L,  who  succeeded  hiiis,  governed  the  dncl^ 
twenty-f^vQ  yean ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  Noraiians,  wb» 
we^  thoroughly  intermingled  idih  ^Flench,  had  acquired 
their  laiiguage,  had  iliiitat^  their  manners,  aadhlui  siaje  suoK  ' 
m^greiss  towardii  euldvatioh,  thiit,  on  the  death  ^  Williami^ 
his  son  iRichj^urd,  though  a  nniior,!  inheriled  liis  dcmjnioos;  a. 
sure  pro<;^  that  the  Nocniians  were  already  somewhat  adfvaace^ 
ia,civffity,  and  that  their  government  coidd  now  lealt  eeenve  Ott 
it^  la,ws  and  civiliaatiUitions,  and  was  not  whi^y  startained  bf 
tb^  abilities  of  the  sovereign.  Siehard,  afi«r  i^lea^  reign  €» 
fifty-four  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  of  Hbe  same  ntoie^ 
in  the  year  996,^  which  was  eighty-five  yaiira  after  the  &91I 
esta^ishfment  of  the  Normans  in  rMince.  This  was.  the  duto 
who  gave  ..his  sister  Exnma  in  marriage  to  Ethebed^  king  of 
G'n^lan4,  and  who  thereby  formed  oonnectiens  with  a  TQuadtryi 
which  his  posteri^  was  so  soon  after  destined  to  sabdne. 

I^e  Danes  hacT  been  established  during  a  leng^  pei^od  is 
Ehi|glan.d  than  in  France ;  and  &ough  the  mtiMntj  of  Aelr 
o^nai  language  to  that  of  the  Saxons  invited  them  to  a  i 

*  GvL  Oesaet.  lib»  ii.  capr  17* 

t  Gxil.  Qemet.  lib.  11.  cap.  19,  20.  21. 

1  Order.  VitallB»  p.  ^69.    Ck^l.  Qea»t  ttb.  iv.  em,  t. 

{Order.  yitaBspp.46as 
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^^^  GffiiS^m.  with  die.  w6y^^  tbuqr  bid.  hithwrtQ  fc^iiid  %^ 
^Ue  e^oimple  of  civilized  liiajQJQers  ap<»)g  the  English,  thail,' 
ttjegr  reUimed  all  dieir  ancient  ferpdtjr,  and  valued  themselves 
oi^y  on,  their  national  character  of  military-  bravery.  ThjB. 
T^ept^  83  ivell  as,  more  ancient  aphieyem^nta.  of  their  country- 
ix^p:xx  ^wi^i  tp  support  this,  idea;  and  the  Gnglish  princei^ 
paxticubjrly  Athelstan  a^d  Ed^^  sensible  of  that  superiority, 
haji'been  accustomed  tp  keep  m  pay  bodies  of  D^isn  troops 
w)io  were  quartered  about  the  coun^,  «mdl  compaitted  many 
inolences.  upon  the  inbabitante.  These  mercenaries  haid 
attained  to  such  a  height  of  luj(ury«  acQordmg  tp,  the  old  £n|^« 
Hsb  wnteni,*  th^t  they  combed  their  hair  once,  a  day^  bathed 
diemselves  once,  a  week,  changed  their  clothes  frequently; 
and  1>y  all  these  arts  of  effeminacy » as  well  as  by  ^eir  military 
e&oicacter,  had  rendered  themselves  so  agreeable  to  the  fair 
.aex^  that  they  debauched  tbd  wives,  and  daughters  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  dishcmored  many  families.  But  what  meet  provoked 
the  inhabitants  was,  that  instead  of  defending  them  i^n^ 
invaders,  they  were  ever. ready  to, betray  them  to.  the  foreign, 
Ibiies,  and  to  aissociate  themselvi^.  with  all  strSj^j^Jng  parties^ 
of  that  nation. 

"Iliei  9maom!ty  between  the.  inhabitanf^  of  English  and . 
I)ianish  race,  had)  firom  these,  repeated  injurjies,  risen  to  a  gre^lL 
hei^U^  when  Ethelred,  from  a  policy  incident  to  weak  princei^. 
epibieacec)  the  cruel  resolution  of  masacring  the  latter  Through^ 
cnjt  all  liis  dominions, t  [1002.]  Secret  orders  were  despatched 
to  commence  the  eiecutioa  every  where  on  the  same  day, 
aad  the.  fesdval  of  St.  Bnce,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday,  [Noveoi-. 
ber  13\]  the  dav  on  which  the  Danes  ususJly  bathed  themselves^ 
w|^  QbpsenL  jjor  that  purpose.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
»ccoiints  transipitted  concerning  the  barbarity  of  this  massacre : 
tiie  rage  of  the  populace,  excited  by  so  many  iijuries,  sanor 
tioQed  by  authority,  and  stimulated  by  example^  distinguished 
not  betwieen  innocence  and  guilt,  spared  neither  sex  nor  age, 
and  was  not  satiated  without  the  tortures  as  well,  as  death  of 
the  unhappy  victims.  Even.  Gunilda,  sister  to  the  king  o€ 
Denniark,  who  had  married  Earl  Paling,  and  had  embraced 
Chidstianity,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric,  earl  of  WJlts,  seized 
and  condemned  to  death  by  Ethelred,  after  seeing  her  bus*, 
band  and  children  butchered  before  her  face.    This,  unhappjt 

*  WaUingford,  p.  647. 

t  See  note  I>,  at  tk*  ead  ef  ihs'voluii&e. 

Yw..  I.  10  H 
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princess  foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  despair,  that  her  mur^'l 
would  soon  be  avenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  nation.  ' 

[1003.]     Never  was  prophecy  better  fulfilled ;  and  never  did 
betrbarous  policy  prove  more  fatal  to  the  authors.     Sweyn  and  ' 
his  Danes,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  invading  the  Eng-  ' 
lish,  appeared  off  the  western  coast,  and  threatened  to  take 
fidl  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen.    Exeter  fell  • 
fiM  into  &eir  hands,  from  the  negligence  or  treachery  of  Earl 
Hugh,  a  Norman,  who  had  been  made  governor  by  the  inter- 
est of  Qiieen  Emma.     They  began  to  spread  their  devasta-  ' 
tions  over  the  coimtry,  when  the  English,  sensible  what  out-  ' 
ranges  they  must  now  expect  from  their  barbarous  and  offended  ' 
enemy,  assembled  more  early,  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
usual,  and  made  an  appearance  of  vigorous  resistance.     But 
all  these  preparations  were  frustrated  by  the  treachery  of  Duke  ' 
Alfric,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command,  and  who,  feign-  • 
mg  sickness,  refused  to  lead  the  army  against  the  Danes,  till 
it  was  dispirited,  and  at  last  dissipated,  by  his  fatal  misconduct 
Alfric  soon  after  died,  and  Edric,  a^igreater  traitor  than  he, 
who  had   married  the  king's  daughter,  and  had  acquired  a 
total  ascendant  over  him,  succeeded  Alfric  in  the  government ' 
of  Mercia,  and  in'  the  command  of  the  English  armies.     A 
great  famine,  proceeding  partly  from  the  bad  seasons,  partly 
from  the  decay  of  agriculture,  added  to  all  the  other  miseriies 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  country,  wasted  by  the  Danes,  har- 
assed by  the  fruitless  expeditions   of  its  own  forces,  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  desolation,  and  at  last  submitted  [1007] 
to  the  infamy  of  purchasing'  a  precarious   peace  from  the 
enemy,  by  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

The  English  endeavored  to  employ  this  interval  in  mak- 
ing preparations  against  the  return  of  the  Danes,  which 
they  had  reason  soon  to  expect  A  law  was  made,  ordering 
the  proprietors  of  eight  hides  of  land  to  provide  each  a  horse- 
man and  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  and  those  of  three  hundred 
and  ten  hides  to  equip  a  ship  for  the  defence  of  the  coast 
When  thb  navy  was  assembled,  which  must  have  consisted  of 
near  eight  hundred  vessels,*  all  hopes  of  its  success  were 
disappointed  by  the  factions,  animosities,  and  dissensions  of 
the  nobility.      Edric  had  impelled  his    brother  Brightric  to 

•*  There  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  six  hundred 
hides  in  England.  Consequently,  the  ships  equi^^  must  be  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-i^e.  The  eavalry  was  thkty  thouftaad  four  huB* 
dred  and  ftfty  men. 
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prefer  an  accusation  of  treason  against  Wolfnotfi^  govemor  of 
Sussex,  the  father  of  the  famous  Earl  Godwin ;  and  that 
nobleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  malevorence  as  well  as 
power  of  his  enemy,  found  no  means  of  safety  but  in  desert- ' 
mg  with  twenty  ships  to  the  Danes.  Bri^htric  pursued  him 
with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail ;  but  his  ships  bemg  shattered  in  a 
tempest,  and  stranded  on  the  coast,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  Wolfiioth,  and  all  his  vessels  burnt  and  destroyed.  The 
imbecility  of  the  king  was  little  capable  of  repairing  this  mis- 
fortune. The  treachery  of  Edric  frustrated  every  plan  for 
future  defence ;  and  the  English  navy,  disconcerted,  dis* 
couraged,  and  divided,  was  at  last  scattered  into  its  several 
harbors. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  or  would  be  tedious,  to  relate  partic- 
ularly all  the  miseries  to  which  the  English  were  henceforth 
exposed.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  the  sacking  and  burning 
of  towns ;  the  devastation  of  the  open  country ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  their 
cruel  diligence  in  discoviring  any  comer  which  had  not  been 
ransacked  by  their  former  violence.  The  broken  and  dis- 
jointed narration  of  the  ancient  historians  is  here  well  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  war,  which  was  conducted  by  such  sudden 
inroads,  as  would  have  been  dangerous  even  to  a  united  and 
well-governed  kingdom,  but  proved  fatal  where  nothmg  but  a  ' 
general  consternation  and  mutual  diffidence  and  dissension 
prevailed.  The  governors  of  one  province  refused  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  another,  and  were  at  last  terrified  from 
assembling  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their  own  prov- 
ince. General  councils  were  summoned  ;  but  either  no  reso- 
lution was  taken,  or  none  was  carried  into  execution.  And 
the  only  expedient  in  which  the  English  agreed,  was  the  base 
and  imprudent  one  of  buying  a  new  peace  from  the  Danes,  by 
the  payment  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds. 

[lOll.J  This  measure  did  not  bring  them  even  that  short 
interval  of  repose  which  they  had  expected  from  it.  The 
Danes,  disregarding  all  engagements,  continued  their  devasta- 
tions and  hostilities  ;  levied  a  new  contribution  of  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  the  county  of  Kent  alone ;  murdered  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  refused  to  countenance 
this  exaction ;  and  the  English  nobility  found  no  other  resource 
than  that  of  submitting  every  where  to  the  Danish  monarch, 
fwearing  allegiance  to  hun,  and  delivering  him  hostages  for 
jbttii  fidelity.    {Itboli^d,  e<]^y  aiiaid  of  &a  vidfisce  of  thr 
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empgfaj^9^  thfi.treacheiy  pf  Ws,oiTO.ai^*^fak  ffejjiitp  Nor* 
ixMuidy,  [ldl3j  whither  w  had  se^t  bipfore.  hirn  Qyeen  Emnia, 
aj^d  her.  t^f.o  apna,  Alfred  ajad  Ed^xard.     RictaLrd  mseivi^.d  his^ 
unhqippy  gueats,  witU,  a  gem^ypsity  %^  dsm  howr  to,  h^, 
njeniojcy, 

[I0I4.,]  The  king  h|aj3  not  hum  ajbove.  sU;  we^^iai  Nor- 
m^indy^  -viibm  ii§  hea^rd  oip  the  death  of  Sw^yft,  wha  ej^pired  at 
Gbimsboiough,  before  he,  had  tiiae.  to  establish  hini^elf  in  his 
new-acquired  dominions.  The  English  prelates  and  nobility, 
taking  advantage  of  this  event,  sent  over  a  deputation  to  Nor- 
mandy, inviting.  Ethelred  to  return  to  them,  expr^s^ing  a  desire 
of  being  agpn  gpvemed  by  their  native  prince,  and  ihl^inatine 
their  hopes  that,  being  now  tutored  by  experience,  he  would 
aywd  all  thpse  errpT?  which  had  been.  a,ttended  with,  such  mis- 
fortunes to  hims^f  and  to  hj^  people^  But  the  misconduct  of 
ijthelred  was  ipcurable ;  and  oa  his  resuming  the  government, 
he  discovered  the  sanne  incapacity,  indoliBnce,  cowardipe,  and 
credulity,  which  ha^d  so  often  exposed  him.  to  the  insyUs  of  h^ 
enemiest  His  son-in-law  Edric^  notj^ithstanding.  his  repeat- 
ed  treaspns,  rQta;ined  such  influence,  at  cpuxt,.  as  to,  instil  into, 
th^  kingjealou^es,o(  Si^fert  and  Mptcar,  two  of  thp  chief 
nobles  of  Mercia«  Edriq' allurpd  thpm  into.bishou^e,  where, 
he  murdered  them ;  'wrhfle  Ethelred  pi^cipated  in.  thp  infemy 
o(  the  aptipn,  by  confiscating  their  estateisi,  smd  thrutitin^  into  a. 
cpnyent  th^  widow  of  Si^efert  She  was  a  womgn.  of  singular 
bpauty.and  merit;  and  in  a  visit  which,  was  paid  her,  during 
hpr  confi.i«?ment,  by  Prince  Edmond,  the  king's  eldest  son. 
she  inspired  Inm  wii^  so  violent  an  a^ectio%  that  he  released . 
her  from  the.cpnvent,  and  s<>w  ^^  manned  h^r,.  wiifwt  tbe., 
consent  of^  his  father,  /       .         * 

Meanwhile  the  English  found  in  CanuU?,  th,e  spp  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sweyn.,  an  enpmy  no  less  terrible  than  the  prince 
from  whom  death  had  so  lately  delivered  them.  He  ravaged 
thf5  eastern  coast  with  merciless  fury,  and  put  ashore  all  the 
English  hostages  at  Sandwich,  after  having, cut  off  their  hands, 
and  nose^.  He  was  obliged,  by  the  necessity  of  his  afiairs,  ta 
make  a  voyage  to  Denmark ;  but,  returning  soon  after,  he 
continued  his  depredations  along  thp  southern  coast.  He 
even  broke  into  the  counties  of  Dprset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset,, 
where  an  army  was  assembled  against  him,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Edmondand  DtSce  Edric.  The  latter  still 
cPntinucd  his  perfidious  machinations,  and  after  endeavoring 
iavain  to^t  tae^  pppc^,  mip  his  power,  he  found,  xneans  to 
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JL  tlie  axmy,  and  he  them  op«nly  deaeKed  to  Cmutewidi 
veasels.  pOI5.J 
otwilhstandmg  this  misfortune^  £dmond  was  not  discon- 
eerted ;  but  assembling  uU  the  force  of  England,  was  in  a 
condkioB  te  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  king  had  had 
such  frequent  experience  of  perfidy  among  his  subjects^  that 
^a  bad  lost  all  confidence  in  them  :  he  remained  at  London, 
pretending  sickness,  but  really  from  apprehensions  that  they 
intended  to  buy  their  peace,  by  deliverinff  him  into  the  hancia 
of  his  enemies.  The  army  called  aloud  for  their  sovereign  to 
inarch  at  their  head  against  the  Danes ;  andy  on  his  refusal  to 
take  the  field,  they  were  so  discouraged,  that  those  vast  prep* 
aiations  became  inefiectual  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom* 
Cdmond,  deprived  of  all  regjular  aumplies  to  maintain  ws  sol- ' 
(tiers,  was  obliged  to  commit  equal  ravages  with  those  which 
weve  practised  b^  the  Danes ;  and,  after  making  some  fruit* 
less  expeditions  mto  the  north,  which  had  submitted  entirely 
tp  Canute's  power,  he  retired  to  liondon,  determined  there  to 
maintain  to  the  last  extremi^  the  small  remains  of  English 
liber^.  He  here  found  every  thing  in  confusion  by  the  death 
of  the  king,,  who^  expired  after  an  unhappy  and  inglorious 
Wgn  of  thirty-five  years.  [1016.}  He  left  two  sons  by  his 
fiist  marriage,  Edmond,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Edwy, 
whom  Cannto  afterwards  murdered.  His  two  sons  by  the 
eecond  marriage,.  Alfred  and  Edward,  were,  immediately 
upon.  I^tbelred'a  ^th,  conveyed  into  Normandy  by  Queen. 
Imoia. 

CDHOND  ntOITSISB. 

This  prince,  who  received  the  name'  of  Ironside  fhnn 
his  hardy  valor,  possessed  eottfage  and  abilities  sufficient 
te  have  prevented  hia  country  from  sinking  into  these  onlami- 
Ifefly  but  not  to.  raise  it  from  that  abyss  of  miseiy  into  which  it 
had  already  fidlen.  Among  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Eng- 
fishi,  treaeheiy  and  disafiection  had  crept  in  among  the  nobility 
and  prelates ;  and  Edmond  found  no  better  expe&nt  for  stop* 
pmg  the  fur^er  progress  of  these  fatal  evils,  than  to  lead  hia 
aimy  instantly  into  toe  field,  and  to  employ  them  a^nst  the. 
eoimnon  enemy.*  After  meeting  with  some  success  at  GilLng-. 
bam,  he  prepared  himself  to  decide,  in  one  general  engage- 
ment, the  fate  of  his  crown ;  and  at  Scoexston,  in  the  county, 
of  Qlo^steijibe  offered  battle  to  the  enemy^  who  were  com* 
isaaM  W.  Canute  aisdEdtric.  Foitun0t^in  the  be^anpgoC 
10* 
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Ae  day,  declared  for  him;  but  Edric,  having  cut  off  iIsd  heddt 
of  one  Osmer,  whose  countenance  resembled  that  of  Edmond, 
fixed  it  on  a  spear,  carried  it  through  the  ranks  in  triumph,  and 
called  aloud  to  the  English,  that  it  was  time  to  fly ;  for,  behold ! 
the  head  of  their  sovereign.  And  though  Edmond,  observing 
the  consternation  of  the  troops,  took  off  his  helmet,  and  showed 
himself  to  them,  the  utmost  he  coiild  gain  by  his  activity  and 
valor  was  to  leave  the  victory  undecided.  Edric  now  took  a 
surer  method  to  rum  him,  by  pretending  to  desert  to  him ;  and 
as  Edmond  was  well  acquainted  with  his  power,  and  probably* 
knew  no  other  of  the  chief  nobility  in  whom  he  could  repose 
more  confidence,  iie  was  obliged,  notwithstandmg  the  repeated 
perfidy  of  the  man,  to  give  him  a  considerable  command  in 
the  army.  A  battle  soon  after  ensued  at  Assington,  in  Essex ; 
where  Edric,  flying  in  the  beginning  of  the  <£iy,  occasioned 
the  total  defeat  of  Uie  English,  followed  by  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  nobility.  The  indefatigable  Edmond,  however,  had  stiH 
resources.  Assembling  a  new  army  at  Glocester,  he  was 
again  in  condition  to  dispute  the  field ;  when  the  Danish^ and 
English  nobDity,  equally  harassed  with  those  convulsions, 
obliged  their  kings  to  come  to  a  compromiscvand  to  divide  the 
kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.  Canute  reserved  to  him- 
self the  northern  division,  consisting  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia, 
and  Northumberland,  which  he  had  entirely  subdued.  The 
southern  parts  were  left  to  Edmond.  This  prince  survived  the 
treaty  about  a  month.  He  was  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  accomplices  of  Edric,  who  thereby  made 
way  for  the  succession  of  Canute  the  Dane  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

CANUTE. 

1017.  The  Ehglish,  who  had  been  xmable  to  defend  theii 
country,  and  maintain  their  independency,  under  so  active  and 
brave  a  prince  as  Edmond,  could  after  his  death  expect  nothing 
but  total  subjection  from  Canute,  who,  active  and  brave  him- 
lelf,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  was  ready  to  take  ad* 
rantage  of  the  minority  of  Edwin  and  Edward,  the  two  sons 
of  Edmond.  Yet  this  conqueror,  who  was  commonly  so  little 
icrupulous,  showed  himself  anxious  to  cover  his  injustice  under 
plausible  pretences.  Before  he  seized  the  dominions  of  the 
English  princes,  he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the 
states,  in  order  to  fix  tiie  succesoon  ^  the  kingdom.  He  hem 
•abo^ned  wame  nobles  tedepose  that,  in  the  treaty  of  iSloeesleff^ 
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H  l)ad  1>een  verbaSy  agreed^  either  to  name  Canute,  in  case  of 

Edihond^s  death,  successor  to  his  dominions,  or  tutor  to  his 

children,  (for  historians  v*y  in  this  particular; J  and   that 

evidence,  supported  by  the  great  power  of  Canute,  determined 

tbe  states  immediately  to  put  the  Danbh  monarch  in  possession 

Cff  the  government     Canute,  jealous  of  the  two  princes,  but 

sensible  that  he  should  render  himself  extremely  odious  if  he 

ordered  them  to  be  despatched  in  England,  sent  them  abroad 

to  his  ally,  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  he  desired,  as  soon  as 

diey  arrived  at  his  court,  to  free  him,  by  their  death,  from  all 

ftir&ier  anxiety.    The  Swedish  monarch  was  too  generous  to 

-*ompIy  with  the  request ;  but  being  afraid  of  drawing  on  him- 

^elf  a  quarrel  with  Canute,  by  protecting  the  young  princes, 

ie  sent  them  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  to  be  educated  in 

Hs  court.     The  elder,  Edwin,  was  afterwards  married  to  the 

i4ster  of  the  king  of  Hungary ;  but  the  English  prince  dying 

yithout  issue,  Solomon  gave  his  sister-in-law,  Agadia,  daughter 

}f  the  emperor  Henry  the  Second,  in  marriage  to  Edward, 

ne  younger  brother;  and  she  bore   him   Edgar,  Atheling, 

Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Uhristina,  idio 

retired  into  a  convent. 

Canute,  though  he  had  reached  the  great  point  of  his  ambi- 
tion in  obtaining  possession  of  the  English  crown,  was  obliged 
at  first  to  make  great  sacril^ces  to  it ;  and  to  gratify  the  chief 
of  the  nobility,  by  bestowing  on  them  the  most  extensive  gov- 
ernments and  jurisdictions.  He  created  Thurkill  earl  or  duke 
of  East  Angfia,  (for  these  titles  were  then  nearly  of  the  same 
import,)  Yric  <k  Northumberland,  and  Edric  of  Mercia;  re- 
serving  only  to  himself  the  administration  of  Wessex.  But 
seizing  afterwards  a  favorable  opportunity,  he  expelled  Thur- 
kill and  Yric  from  their  governments,  and^  banished  them  the 
kingdom  ;  he  put  to  death  many  of  the  En^fflh  nobility,  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  not  rely,  and  whom  he  hated  on 
account  of  their  disloyalty  to  their  native  prince.  And  even 
the  traitor  Edric,  having  had  the  assurance  to  reproach  him 
with  his  services,  was  condemned  to  be  executed,  and  his 
body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  a  suitable  reward  for  his 
multiplied  acts  of  perfidy  and  rebellion. 

Canute  also  found  himself  obliged,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  to  load  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  in  order  to  reward 
fais  Danish  followers  :  he  exacted  from  them  at  one  time  the 
sum  of  seventy-two  thousand  pounds ;  besides  eleven  thousand 
pounds  which  he  levied' on  London  «h>ne;    He  wbs  probably 
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wfflaif,  fiom  political  motives,  to  jnidct  severrty  that  city,  oi| 
account  of  the  affection  which  it  had  home  to  Edmouc(,  and 
the  refidstailce  -which  it  had  made  to  the  Danish  power  m  two, 
dbstinate  sieges,*  But  these  rigors  were  imputed  to  necessity  ; 
and  Canute, like  a  wise  prince,  was  determined  thai  the  Eng- 
lish, now  deprived  of  all  their  dangerous  leaders,  should  be 
reconciled  to  the  Danish  yoke,  by  the  justice  and  iii^)artiality 
of  his  administration.*  He  sent  back  to  Denmark  as  many, 
of  his  followers  as  he  could  safely  spare ;  he  xes^nred  the 
Saxon  customs  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  states;  he  made 
no  distinction  between  Danes  and  English  in  the  distribmion 
of  justice ;  and  he  took  care,  by  a  strict  execution  of  law, 
to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  lus  people.  Th^ 
Danes  were  gradually  incorporated  with  his  new  subjects; 
and  both  were  glad  to  obtain  a  little  respite  from  those  multi- 
plied calamities,  from  which  the  one,  no  less  than  the  other, 
had,  in  their  £esce  contest  for  power,  experienqed  such  fatal 
consequences. 

The  removal  of  Edmond^s  children  into  so  distant  a  countiy 
89  Hungary,  was^  next  to  their  death,  regarded  by  Canute  as 
the  greatest  security  to  his  government:  he  had  no  further, 
anxiety,  except  with  regard  to  Alfied  and  Edward,  who  were 
nrotected  and  supported  by  their  uncle  Richard,  duke  of 
Normandy.  Richard  even  fitted  out  a  great  armament,  in 
order  to  restore  the  English  princes  to  the  throne  of  their 
ancest(»s ;  and  though  the  navy  was  dispeised  by  a  storm, 
Canute  saw  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  from  the 
enmity  c^  m  warlike  a  people  as  the  Normans.  In  ord^  tp 
aoquire  the  friendship  of  the  duke,  he  paid  his  addresses  tO; 
Queen  Emma,  sis^r  of  Uiat  prince ;,  and  promised  that  he-^ 
would  leave  the  children,  whom  he  should  have  by  that  mar* 
riage,  in  possession  of  the  croivn  of  England.  Richard  com- 
pUed  widi  his  demand,  and  sent  over  Emma  to  England,. 
where  she  wa^  soon  aUber  nmrried  to  Canute.t  The  English^ 
diough  they  disapproved  of  her  excusing,  the  mortal  enemy 
q{  her  former  husband  and  his  &mily,  were  pleased  to  find  at, 
Qourt  a  sovereign  to  whom  they  were  accustomed,  and  who 
had  already  formed  connections  with  them ;  and  thus  Canute  . 

•  W.  SEalmfl.  p.  72.    In  one  of  these  sieges,  Caaidie  cBverted  1M 
eemrsa  of  the  niamesi  and  by  that  means  hconght  his  ships  flhon. 
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ti^stdes  sscuring,  by  uiu  nisirai^,  no  sffimos  Ok  WoiuuuiAyf 
fjrraduaily  acquired,  by  the  same  means,  die  conM/toce  of  hm 
own  subjects.*  The  Nonnan  prince  did  not  long  sonrire  tlie 
marriage  of  Emma ;  and  he  left  the  inheiitance  of  the  dochy 
to  his  eldest  son  of  the  same  name  ;  who,  dying  a  jrear  aftw 
him  widiout  children,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Bobeit,  a 
man  of  valor  and  abilities. 

Canute,  having  setded  hn  power  in  Engiand  beyond  al 
danger  of  a  revolution,  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark,  in  oider 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  kii^  of  Sweden ;  and  he  cairied 
alon^  with  him  a  great  body  x>f  the  English,  mider  the  com- 
tnand  of  Earl  Qodwin.  This  nobleman  had  here  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  performing  a  service,  by  wluch  he  both  reconciled 
the  king^  mind  to  the  Englt^  nation,  and  gaining  to  himsdf 
the  friendship  of  his  sovereign,  laid  die  HNindation  of  dnt 
fanmense  fortune  which  he  acquired  to  his  family.  He  was 
stationed  next  the  SwedisK.  camp,  and  observing  a  &vombie 
opportunity,  which  he  was  obliged  suddenly  to  seize,  he 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  night,  drove  them  from  dienr 
trenches,  threw  them  into  disorder,  pursued  his  advantage, 
and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them.  Next  morning, 
Canute,  seeing  die  English  camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagined 
diat  those  disaffected  troops  had  deserted  to  die  enemy :  he 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  die  discomfited  Swedes.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  this  success,  and  with  the  manner  of  obtaining  it, 
that  he  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  upon  Godwin,  and 
treated  him  ever  after  with  entire  confidence  and  regard. 

[1028.]  In  another  voyage,  which  he  made  afterwards  to 
Denmark,  Canute  attacked  Norway,  and  expelling  the  just  but 
anwarlike  Olaus,  kept  possession  of  his  kingdom  till  the  death  of 
that  prince.  He  had  now  by  his  conquests  and  valor  attained 
the  utmost  height  of  grandeur :  having  leisure  from  wars  and 
intrigues,  he  felt  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  enjoy* 
ments ;  and  equally  weary  of  the  glories  and  turmoils  of  this 
liferhe  began  to  cast  his  view  towards  that  future  existence, 
which  It  is  so  natural  for  die  human  mind,  whether  satiated 
by  prosperity  or  disgusted  with  adversity*  to  make  the  object 
of  its  attention.  Unfortunately,  dib  spirit  which  prevailed  m 
that  age  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  his  devotion :  instead  of 
making  compensation  to  those  whom  he  had  injured  by  his 

^  ^  1^^,]^^  p,  ^^    Bidden,  p.  87^.  ^ 
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former  acts  of  violence,  he  em^oyed  himself  eotbrely  in  tb(M|i 
exeicises  of  piety  which  the  monks  represented  as  the  mos| 
meritoriotts.  He  built  churches,  he  endowed  monasteries,  h^ 
enriched  the  ecclesiastics,  and  he  bestowed  revenues  for  thq 
support  of  chantries  at  Assington  and  other  places  ;  where  h« 
appointed  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
there  fallen  in  battle  against  him.  He  even  undertook  ^ 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time : 
besides  obtaining  from  the  pope  some  privileges  for  the  En^; 
lish  school  erected  there,  he  engaged  all  the  princes,  through 
whose  dominions  he  was  obliged  to  pass,  to  desist  from  thosfi 
heavy  impositions  and  tolls  which  they  were  accustomed  tq 
exact  from  the  English  pilgrims.  By  this  spirit  of  devotioOf 
no  less  than  by  h»  equitable  and  politic  administration,  he 
gained,  in  a  good  measure,  the  afiections  of  his  subjects. 

Canute,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time, 
sovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  well  as  of  England^ 
could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  adulation  from  his  courtiers ;  a 
tribute  which  is  liberally  paid  even  to  the  meanest  and  weakest 
princes.  Some  of  his  flatterers  breaking  out  one  day  in  admi* 
ration  of  his  grandeur,  exclaimed  that  every  thing  was  possible 
for  him ;  upon  which  the  monarch,  it  is  said,  ordered  his  chaur 
to  be  set  on  the  sea-shore,  while  the  tide  was  rising ;  and  af 
the  waters  approached,  he  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  to 
obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  the  ocean.  He  feigne^ 
to  sit  some  time  in  expectation  of  their  submission ;  but  when 
the  sea  still  advanced  towards  him,  and  began  to  wash  him 
with  its  billows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  remarked  to 
tl)em,  that  every  creature  in  the  universe. was  feeble  and 
impotent,  and  that  power  resided  with  one  being  alone,  ia 
whose  hands  were  all  the  elements  of  nature ;  who  could  say 
to  the  ocean,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  fmd  no  farther ; "  and 
who  could  level  with  his  nod  the  most  towering  piles  of  humaja 
pride  and  ambition. 

[1031.]  The  only  memorable  action  which  Canute  performed 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  an  expedition  against  Malcolm^ 
king  of  Scotland.  During  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  a  tax  of  a 
sbilling  a  hide  had  been  imposed  on  all  the  lands  of  England, 
It  was  commonly  called  '  danegelt ; '  because  (he  revenue  had 
been  employed  either  in  buying  peace  with  the  Danes,  or  in 
making  preparations  against  the  inroads  of  that  hostile  nation. 
That  monarch  had  required  that  the  same  tax  should  be  paid 
by  Cumberland,  whksh  wjbls  held  by  the  Scots ;  but  Malcolm^ 
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H.fnulilie  pnnce,  told  him«  that  as.  he  was  always  able  to 
lepulse  tlie  Danes  by  his  own  power,  he  would  neijber  submit 
to  buy  peace  of  his  enemies,  nor  pay  others  for  resisting  them. 
Ethelred,  offended  at  this  reply,  which  contained  a  secret 
reproach  on  his  own  conduct,  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Cumberland;  but  though  he  committed  ravages  upon  the 
country,  he  could  never  bring  Malcolm  to  a  temper  more 
humble  or  submissive.  Canute,  afler  his  accession,  summoned 
the  Scottish  king  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  for  Cumbei^ 
hjad  to  the  crown  of  England;  but  Malcolm  refused  com- 
pliance, on  pretence  that  he  owed  homage  to  those  pxincea 
only  who  inherited  that  kingdom  by  right  of  blood.  Canute 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  this  insult ;  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land soon  found,  that  the  sceptre  was  in  very  difierent  hands 
from  those  of  the  feeble  and  irresolute  Ethelred.  .  Upon 
Canute's  appearing  pn  the  frontiers  with  a  formidable  army, 
Malcolm  agreed  £at  his  grandson  and  heir,  .Duncan,  whom 
he  put  in  possession  of  Cumberland,  should  make  the  submis* 
^ioDB  required,  and  that  the  heirs  of  Scotland  should  alwa3rs 
acknowledge  themselves  vassals  to  England  for  that  province.* 
Canute  passed  four  years  in  peace  afler  this  enterprise, 
and  he  died  at  Shaftesbury ;  t  leaving  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
marriage  with  Alfwen,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hampshire, 
was  crowned  in  Norway:  Hardicanute,  whom  Emma  had 
borne  him,  was  in  possession  of  Denmark :  Harold,  who  was 
of  the  same  marriage  with  Sweyn,  was  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land. 

HAROLD  HAEETOOT.  . 

[1035.1  Though  Canute,  in  his  treaty  with'Richard,  duke  rf 
Normandy,  had  stipulated  that  his  children  by  Emma  should 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  had  either  considered 
himself  as  released  from  that  engagement  by  the  death  of 
Richard,  or  esteemed  it  dangerous  to  leave  an  unsettled  and 
newly-conquered  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  so  young  a  prince 
9S  Hardicanute :  he  therefore  appointed,  by  his  will,  Harold 
successor  to  the  crown.  This  prince  was  besides  present,  to 
maintain  his  claim ;  he  was  favored  by  all  the  Danes ;  and  he^ 
got  immediately  possession  of  his  father's  treasures,  which  might 
he  equally  useful,  whether  he  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 

*  W.  Malms,  pi  74.  t  Chroa.  Sax.  p.  154.    W.  Malms,  p.  W 
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\^y  force  or  intrigue,  in  inkirii^  hfi  8tlcceB»<m.  Cki  4ie  crtfiei 
hand,  Hardicanute  had  the  mmhiges  of*  the  "{Ingli^,  who,  oin 
ftccount  of  his  being  bom  among  tiiem  of  Queen  EmmiB^ 
regarded  him  as  their  cbuntiyman;  he  was  &vqred  by  M 
iirticles  of  treaty  widi  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  and  above  alL 
his  party  was  espoused  by  Earl  Godwin,  the  most  pbwerftn 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Wessex,  the  chief  seat  of  Ae  ancient  English.  Af&irs  wei» 
fikelyto  terminate  in  a  6ivil  war;  when,  by  Ae  inteipositioii 
6t  the  nobili^  of  both  parties,  a  compromise  was  maoe ;  and 
!t  was  agreed  that  Harold  should  enjoy,  together  witfi  LondoiH 
kll  the  provinces  norA  of  the  Thames,  while  the  possession  of 
file  south  should  remam  to  Hardicanute :  and  till  that  prince 
should  appear  and  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  fSmma 
fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester,  and  es^Uisdied  her  authoritj^ 
t)ver  her  son's  diare  of  the  partition, 

'  Meanwhile  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  died  in  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  being  succeeded  by  a  son,  yet  a  minor, 
fbie  two  English  princes,  Alfred  and  Edward,  who  found  no 
longer  any  countenance  or  protection  in  that  country,  glad^ 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit,  with  a  numerous 
iretinue,  to  their  mother,  Emma,  who  seemed  to  be  placed  in  a 
.  tstate  of  so  much  power  and  splendor  at  Winchester.  But  the 
face  of  af&irs  soon  wore  a  melancholy  aspect  Earl  Godwin 
tiad  been  gained  by  the  arts  of  Harold,  ^who  promised  to 
espouse  the  daughter  of  tfiat  nobleman ;  and  while  the  treaty 
was  yet  a  secret,  Aese  two  tjFrants  laid  a  plan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  English  princes.'  Alfred  was  invited  to  London  hf 
Harold  with  many  professions  of  friendship;  but  when  hie 
|iad  reached  Guilford,  he  was  set  upon  by  Godwin's  vas^s, 
Jibout  six  hundred  of  his  train  were  murdered  in  the  most  cruel 
inanner,he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
find  he  was  conducted  to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  di^ 
soon  after.*  Edward  and  Emma,  apprised  oftfie  f&te  whidj 
was  awaiting  Ifiem,  iled  beyond  sea,  the  former  into  Norfc 
mandy,  the  latter  into  Flanders ;  while  Harold,  triumphing  iti 
hb  bloody  policy^  took  possession,  withottt  resistance,  of  ftH 
the  dominions  assigned  to  his  brother. 

*  H.  Httiituiig.  pk  8S5.  Ypod.  Neust  p.  434.  Hoveden,  p.  4S9; 
jSaurotu  MaHr.  p.  146.  Higden»  p.  277.  C^sob.  St  Petri  6»  Bnrfs^ 
p.  39.  Sim.  Punehou  p.  179.  Abbas  BieTiO.  p.  366, 374.  Bzomptoa. 
p.  935.  0uL  0«mee.  lib.  viL«ap.  XI.  K.  Wsst.  p.  2M.  Flof*  WiiSB% 
j>.  622.    Alttzod.  BevecL  p.  116. 
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This  is  the  onty  momoiable  action  performed!,  daring  n 
.ieign.of  four  years,  by  this  prince,  who  gave  so  bad  a  specl* 
men  of  hb  diara^ter,  and  whose  bodily  accomplishments 
.alone  are  known  to  us  by  his  appellation  of  Harefooty  which 
.he  acquired  from  his  agility  in  running  and  walking.  He  died 
.on  the  14th  of  April,  10&,  little  regretted  or  esteemed  by 
his  subjects,  ana  left  the  succession  open  to  his  brother 
Jianjicanitte. 

[103§*]  Hardicanute,  or  Canute  the  bardyii  that  is,  tlie  robust* 
(for  he  top  is  chiefly  known  by  his  bodily  accomplishments,) 
.ttu>ugh,  by  remaining  so  long  in  Denmark,  he  had  been  de« 
f  rived  of  his  share  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  had  n^A 
Abandoned  his  pretensions;  and  he  had  determined,  before 
Harold^s  death,  to  recover  by  arms  what  he  had  lost,  either 
,  by  his  own  negligence  or  by  the  necessi^  of  his  affairs.  Qa 
pretence  of  paymg  a  visit  to  the  queen  dowager  in  Flandeip, 
he  had  assembled  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  a  descent  on  Cngland,  when  intelligence  of  his  brother^s 
death  induced  him  to  sail  immediately  to^London,  where  ha 
was  received  in  triumph,  and  acknowledged  king  without 
opposition. 

The  flrst  act  of  Hardicanute^s  government  afforded  his 
subjects  a  bad  prognostic  of  his  future  conduct.  He  was  bo 
enraged  at  Harold  for  depriving  him  of  his  $hare  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  for  the  cruel  treatmejat  of  his  brother  Alfred,  that, 
in  an  impotent  desire  of  revenge  against  the  dead,  he  ordered 
his  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames ; 
and  when  it  was  found  by  some  fishermen,  and  buried  in 
London,  he  ordered  it  agam  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown 
again  into  the  river;  but  it  was  fished  ap  a  second  time,  and 
then  iaterred  with  great  secrecy.  Godwin^  equally  servile  and 
insolent,  submitted  to  be  his  instrument  in  this  unnatural  and 
brutal  action.  ,  # 

That  nobleman  knew  tW  he  was  universally  believed  to» 
have  been  an  accomplice  i  the  barbarity  exercised  on  Alfred 
.and, that  he  was  on  that  s-'jount  obnoxious  to  Hardicanute 
and  perhaps  he  hoped,  by  dibplaying  this  rage  against  Harold's 
memory,  to  justify  himself  from  having  had  any  partk^ipaticb 
in  his  counsels.  But  Prince  Edward,  beinff  invited  over  by 
the  king,  immediately  on  his  appearance  preobrzed  an  acc]us^« 
tiab  af^ast  Godwin^fbr  the  miurder  of  Alfred,  and  demanded 
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justice  for  that  crime.  Godwin,  in  order  to  appeftft  3  the  k&g« 
made  him  a  magnificent  present  of  a  galley  with  a  gilt  stem, 
rowed  by  fourscore  men,  who  wore  each  of  them  a  gohi 
bracelet  on  his  arm,  weighing  sizte6if  ounces,  and  were 
armed  and  clothed  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  Hardlca- 
nute,  pleased  with  the  splendor  of  this  spectacle,  quickly  forgot 
his  brother^s  murder ;  and  on  Godwin^s  swearing  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  crime,  he  allowed  him  to  be  acquitted* 

Though  Hardicanute  before  his  accession  had  been  called 
over  by  the  vows  of  the  £ngiish,  he  socm  lost  the  affections  of 
the  nation  by  his  misconduct;  but  nothing  appeared  more 
grievous  to  them  than  his  renewing  the  impositbn  of  dane- 
gelt,  and  obliging  the  nation  to  pay  a  great  sum  of  money 
to  the  fleet  w^ch  brought  him  from  Denmark.  The  disc^k- 
tsnts  ran  high  in  many  places:  in  Worcester  the  populaee 
rose,  and  put  to  death  two  of  the  collectors.  The  king,  en* 
laged  at  this  'opposition,  swore  vengeance  against  the  city, 
and  ordered  three  noblemen,  Grodwin,  duke  of  Wessex,  Siward, 
duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric,duke.ofMercia,  to  exe- 
cute his  menaces  with  the  utmost  rigor.  They  were  obliged 
to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be  plundered  by 
their  soldiers ;  but  tiiey  saved  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants, 
whom  they  confined  in  a  small  island  of  the  Severn,  called 
Beverey,  till,  by  4heir  intercession,  they  were  able  to  appease 
the  king,  and  obtain  tiie  pardon  of  the  supplicants. 

This  violent  government  was  of  short  duration.  Hardica- 
nute died  in  two  years  after  his  accession,  at  the  nuptials  of  a 
Danish  lord,  which  he  had  honored  with  his  presence.  His 
usual  habits  of  intemperance  were  so  well  known,  that,  not> 
withstanding  his  robust  constitution,  his  sudden  death  gave  as 
littie  surprise  as  it  did  sorrow  to  his  subjects. 

EDWABD  TBE  CONFESSOS. 

[1041.]  The  English,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  saw  a 
fttvorable  opnortunily  for  recovering  their  liberty,  and  for 
^  sEakinff  off  tnle  Danish  yoke,  under  which  they  had  so.  long 
labored.  Sweyn,  kmg  of  Norway,  the  eldest  son  of  Canute, 
^as  absent ;  and  as  the  two  last  kings  had  died  without  issue, 
none  of  that  race  presented  himself,  nor  any  whom  the  Danes 
could  support  as  successor  to  the  throne.  IVince  Edward 
was  fortunately  at  court  on  his  brother's  demise ;  and  thou^ 
the  descehdante  of  Edmond  Ironside  were  the  true  heirs  of 
the  Saxon  family,  yet  their  absence  in  so  remote  a  country  as 
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Hungaryt  amevred  a  sufScient  veasqii  j§oir  Aeir  exelaaiaiii 
to  a  people,  like  the  English,  so  little  accustomed  to  observe  a 
regular  order  in  the  succession  of.  their  monarchs.  All  delays 
might  be  dangerous,  and  the  present  occasion  must  hastily 
be  embraced,  while  the  Danes,  without  concert,  without  a 
leader,  astonished  at  the  present  incident,  and  anxious  only  for 
tbeir  personal  safety,  durst  not  oppose  the  united  voice  of  tho 
nation. 

But  this  ccmcurrence  of  circumstances  in  favor  of  Edward 
might  have  failed  of  its  effect,  had  his  succession  been  opposed 
by  Grodwin,  whose  power,  alUances,  and  abiliides  gave  him  a 
great  influence  at  all  times,  especially  amidst  those  sudden 
x>pportonities  which  always  attend  a  revolution  of  government, 
and  which,  either  seized  or  neglected,  commonly  .prove  deci« 
sive.  Thei^  were  opposite  reasons,  which  divided  men^s 
hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  GUxiwin^s  conduct.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  credit  of  £at  nobleman  lay  chiefly  in  Wessez, 
.which  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  English ;  it  was  there- 
fore presumed  that  he  would  second  the  wishes  of  that  people 
in  restoring  the  Saxon  line,  and  in  humbling  the  Danes,  from 
^whom  he,  as  well  as  they,  had  reascm  to  dread,  as  they  had 
already  felt,  the  most  grievous  oppressions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  subsisted  a  declared  animosity  between  Edward 
and  Godwin,  on  account  of  Alfred's  murder ;  of  which  the 
latter  had  publicly  been  accused  by  the  prince,  and  which  he 
might  believe  so  deep  an  olSence,  as  could  never,  on  account 
of  any  subsequent  merits,  be  sincerely  pardoned.  But  their 
common  friends  here  interposed ;  and  representing  the  neces- 
sity of  their  good  correspondence,  obliged  them  to  lay  aside 
all  jealousy  and  rancor,  and  concur  in  restoring  liberty  to  tlieif 
.native  country.  Godwin  only  stipulated  that  Edwaid,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  sincere  reconciliation,  should  promise  to  many 
his  daughter  Editha ;  .and  having  fortified  himself  by  this 
alliance,  he  summoned  a  general  council  at  Gillingham,  and 
prepared  eyery  measure  for  securing  the*  succession  to  Ed* 
ward.  The  English  were  unanimous  and  zealous  in  th^ir 
resolutions ;  the  Danes  were  divided  and  dispirited ;  any  small 
opposition,  which  appeared  in  tiiis  assembly^  was  browbeaten 
and  suppressed ;  and  Edward  was  crowned  king,  >irith  every 
demonstration  of  duty  and  affection. 

The  triumph  of  ^e  English  upon  this  signal  and  decisive 
advantage,  was  at  first  attended  with  some  insult  and  violence 
against  the  Danes ;  but  the  king,  by  the  mildness  of  his  char 
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iicter^  soon  teconcil^a  th6  latter  to  his  ftdminittnithNi,  ttna 
the  distinction  between  the  two  ntitionfl  gradually  disappeated 
The  Danes  were  interspersed  With  the  English  in  most  of 
the  provinces;  they  spoke  niearly  the  same  langutige;  thifejr 
di^ered  little  in  their  manners  and  laws ;  domestic  dissensions 
in  Denmark  prevented,  for  some  years,  any  powerful  invasion 
fit>m  thence  which  might  awaken  past  animosities;  add  as 
the  Nonnan  conquest,  which  ensued  soon  after,  reduced  bdtii 
nations  to  equal  subjection,  there  is  no  further  mention  m  his- 
tory of  any  differenoe  between  them.  The  joy,  however,  of 
their  present  deliverance  made  such  impression  on  the  min<b 
of  the  Engtish,  that  tiiey  instituted  an  annual  festival  for 
celebrating  that  great  event;  and  it  was  observed  ih  Mttie 
counties,  even  to  the  time  of  Spelman.* 

The  popularity  which  Edward  enjoyed  on  his  accessidn 
was  not  destroyed  by  &e  first  act  of  his  administration,  his 
resuming  all  the  grants  of  his  immediate  piedecessors ;  an 
attempt  whirh  is  commonly  attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  The  poverty  of  the  crown  convinced  the 
nation  that  tiis  act  of  violence  was  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  iis  the  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  Danes,  who  had 
obtained  lai  ge  grants  from  l!ie  late  kings,  their  countrymen, 
on  account  of  Sieir  services  in  subduing  the  kingdom,  the 
,  English  we  re  rather  pleased  to  see  them  reduced  to  their 
primitive  foverty.  The  king's  severity  also  towards  his 
mother,  the  queen  dowager,  Slough  exposed  to  some  more 
censure,  mmt  not  with  very  getieral  disapprobation.  H^  had 
hitherto  lired  on  indifferent  terms  widi  that  princess;  he 
accused,  he?  of  neglecting  him  and  his  brother  during  ^enr 
adverse  fortune ;  f  he  remarked  that,  as  the  superior  qualities 
of  Canute,  and  his  better  treatment  of  her,  had  mad^  her 
entirely  inc'ifierent  to  the  memory  of  Etheldred,  ^e  also  ga\% 
the  pireference  to  her  children  of  the  second  bed,  and  always 
regarded  hardicanute  as  her  favorite.    The  same  reasons  had 

Erobably  made  her  unpopular  in  England ;  and  though  her 
»nefac(ions  to  the  monks  obtamed  her  the  favor  of  that  order, 
the  nation  was  not,  in  general,  displeased  to  see  her  stripped 
by  Edvvard  of  immense  treasures  which  she  had  amassed. 
He  confned  her,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  a 
monastery  at  Winchester;  but  carried  his  rigor  against  her 
no  fardier.    The  stories  of  his  accusing  her  of  a  partleipatioa 

-*' — ••    '  •      ■  •    *   - 

.  •  SpdnL  GloftMiiry  in  y«rbo  Hd6tor. 
t  AngUs  8aor%  voL  L  p.  237.]      . 
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m  1)er  sod  Alfred^f^t  ii^urder,  and  of  a  criminal  correapoiideQca 
with  th6  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  also  of  her  justifying  hei^ 
self  by  treading  barefoot,  without  receiving  any  hurt,  over 
nine  burning  ploughshares,  were  the  inventions  of  tlie  monkish 
tiistorians,  and  were  propagated  and  believed  from  the  silly 
wonder  of  posterity.* 

The  English  flattered  themselves  that,  by  the  accession  of 
Kdward,  they  were  delivered  forever  from  the  dominion  of 
foreigners ;.  but  they  soon  found  that  this  evil  was  not  yet 
entirely  removed.  The  kin^  liad  been  educated  in  Normandyi^ 
and  had  contracted  many  mtimacies  with  the  natives  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  an  aSection  for  their  mannen.f  The 
court  of  England  was  soon  filled  with  IJ^ormans,  who,  being 
distineubhed  both  by  the  favor  of  Edward,  and  by  a  degree 
of  cultivation  supenor  to  diat  which  was. attained  by  the 
English  in  those  ages,  soon  rendered  their  language,  customs, 
and  laws  fashion£j)le  in  the  kingdom.  The  study  of  the 
French  tongue  became  general  among  Uie  people.  The 
courtieis  affected  to  imitate  that  nation  in  their  dress,  equipage, 
and  entertainments ;  even  the  lawyers  employed  a  foreign 
language  in  their  deeds  and  papers ;  |  but  above  all,  the 
church  felt  the  mfluence  and  dominion  of  those  strangers : 
Ulf  and  William,  two  Normans,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
king's  chaplains,  were  creotted  bishops  of  Dorchester  and 
hoadoa.  Kobert,  a  Norman  also,  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,^  and  always  enjoyed  the  highest  favor  of  Ins 
master,  of  which  Us  abiBties  rendered  him  not  unwcnrthy. 
And  though  the  king's  prudence,  or  his  want  of  authority, 
made  him  confer  almost  m  the  civil  and  militanr  employmenta 
on  the  natives,  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  fell  often  to  the 
share  pf  the  Normahs ;  and  as  the  latter  possessed  Edward^s 
confidence,  they  had  secretly  a  great  influence  on  puWic 
nffa'iTs,  and  ezqited  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  particularly 
of  Earl  Godwin.|| 

This  powerful  nobleman,  besides  being  duke  or  earl  of 
Wessex,  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  annexed  to  his 
government.  His  eldest  son,  Sweyii,  possessed  lh§  same 
authority  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  Glocester,  and 
Hereford ;  and  Harold,  his  second  son,  was  duke  of  East 

*  Hlgdan,  p.  277.  t  lar^lv  F^  63. 

.p.  10. 
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Anglia^  and  at  the  same  time  governor  c^  Ess^.  The  great 
authorit>'  of  this  family  was  supported  by  immense  possessions 
and  powerful  alliances ;  and  the  abilities,  as  well  as  ambition, 
of  Godwin  himself,  contributed  to  render  it  still  more  danger- 
ous. A  prufice  of  greater  capacity  and  vigor  than  Edward, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  under  such  circumstances ;  and  as  ^e  haughty  temper 
of  Godwin  made  him  oAen  foi^t  the  respect  due  to  his  prince^ 
Edward^s  animosity  against  him  was  grounded  on  perscmal 
as  well  as  political  considerations,  on  recent  as  weU  as  more 
ancient  injuries/  The  king,  in  pursuance  of  his  engagements, 
had  indeed  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of  Godwin;*  but 
this  alliance  became'a  fresh  source  of  enmity«  between  them. 
Edward^s  hatred  of  the  father  was  transferred  to  that  princess^; 
and  Editha,. though  possesi^d  of  many  amiable  accomplish- 
ments, could  never  acquire  the  confidence  and  a^Tection  of 
her  husband.  It  *  is  even  pretended,  that,  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  life,  he  abstained  from  all  commerce  of  love 
with  her ;  and  'such  w^  the  absurd  admiration  paid  to  an 
inviolable  chastity  during  those  ages,  that  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  is  highly  celebrated  by  tiie  monkish  historians,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  his  acquiring  the  title  of  saint  and  con- 
fessor.t    [1048.] 

The  most  popular  pretence  on  which  Godwin  could  ground 
hi9  di^afiection  to  the  king  and  his  administration,  was  to  com- 
plain of  the  influence  of  the  Noxinans  in  the  government ; 
and  a  declared  opposition  had  ^ence  arisen  between  him  and 
these  favorites.  It  was  not  long  before  this  animosity  broke 
out  into  action.  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  having  paid  a 
visit  to  the  king,  passed  by  Dover  in  his  return  :  one  of  his 
train,'  being  refused  entrance  to  a  lodging,  which  had  been 
assigned  him,  attempted  tamake  his  way  by  force,  and  in  the 
contest  he  wounded  the  master  of  the  house.  The  inhabitants 
reven^d  this  insult  by  the  death  of  the  stranger ;  the  count 
ind  his  train  took  arms,  and  murdered  the  wounded  towns- 
man ;  a  tumult'  ensued ;  near  twenty .  persons  were  killed  on 
3ach  si8e  ;  and  Eustace,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  was 
obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight  from  the  fuiy  of  the  popidace. 

•  Chron.  8az.  p.  167. 

t  W.  Malms,  p.  80.  Hkden,  p.  277.  Abbas  BievaL  p.  866,  877 
hL  West.  p.  221.  CSixQii.  Thorn.  Wykes,  p.  21.  AngUa  Saoia,  vol 
l>Pi  241. 
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He  hurried  immediately  to  court,  and  complaiifSd  of  the 
usage  he  had  met  with :  the  king  entered  zealously  mto  the 
quarrel,  and  was  highly  displeased  that  a  stranger  of  such 
distinctbn,  whom  he  had  invited  over  to  his  court,  should, 
without  ally  just  pause,  as  he  helieved,  have  felt  so  sensibly 
the  insolence  and  animosity  of  his  people.  He  gave  orders 
to  Godwin,  in  whose  government  Dover  lay,  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  the  place,  and  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  the 
crime;  but  Godwin,  who  desired  rather  to  encourage  than 
repress  the  popular  discontents  against  foreigners,  refused 
obedience,  and  endeavored  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the 
riot  on  the  count  of  Boulogne  and  his  retinue.*  Edward, 
touched  in  so  ^sensible  a  point,  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting 
the  royal  authority ;  and  he  threatened  Godwin,  if  he  persisted 
in  hb  disobedience,  to  make  him  feel  the  utmost  effects  of  hia 
resentment 

The  earl,  perceiving  a  rupture  to  be  unavoidable,  and  pleased 
to  embark  in  a  cause  where  it  was  likely  he  should  be  sup^ 
ported  by  his  countrymen,  made  preparations  for  his  own 
defence,  or  rather  for  an  attack  on  Edward.  Under  pretence 
of  repressing  some  disorders  on  the  Welsh  frontier,  he  secretly 
assembled  a  great  army,  and  was  approaching  the  king,  who 
resided,  without  any  mUitary  force,  and  without  suspicion, tat 
Glocester.t  Edward  applied  for  protection  to  Siward,  duke 
of  Northumborland,  and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  two  power* 
ful  nobiciiiuu,-  whose  jealousy  of  Godwin's  greatness,  as  well 
as  their  duty  to  the  crown,  engaged  them  to  defend  the  king 
in  this  extremity.  They  haste;ied  to  him  with  such  of  theii 
followers  as  they  could  assemble  on  a  sudden ;  and  finding 
the  danger  much  greater  than  they  had  at  first  apprehended, 
they  issued  orders  for  mustering  all  the  forces  within  theii 
respective  governments,  and  for  marching  them  without  delay 
to  the  defence  of  the  king's  person  and  authority.  Edward.. 
meaQwhile,  endeavored  to  gain  time  l^  negotiation;  while 
Godwin,  who  thought  the  king  entirely  in  his  power,  and  who 
was  willing  to  save  appearances,  fell  into  <the  snare ;  and  not 
sensible  that  he  ought  tc^have  no  further  reperve  aAei  he  had 
proceeded  so  far,  he  lost  the  favorable  opportunity  of  render* 
ing  himself  master  of  the  government. 

The  English,  though  they  had  no  high  idea  of  EdwaidV 

•  Chzoa.  Sax.  p.  168.    W.  MaliBS.  p.  81.    fiigden,  p.  t!^ 
t  Chion.  Sw.  p.  168.    W.  KiOas.  p.  81. 
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yifyr  «n4  capacity,  bore  him  great  affection  on  aecouftt  of  hm 
humanity,  justice,  and  piety,  as  well  as  the  long  race  of  their 
native  kings,  from  whom  he  was  descended  ;  and  they  hastened 
from  all  quarters  to  defend  him  from  the  present  danger.  His 
armj;,  was  now  so  considerable,  that  he  ventured  to  take  the 
field ;  and  marching  to  London,  he  summoned  a  great  council 
to  judge  of  the  rebellion  of  Godwin  and  his  sons.  These 
noblemen  pretended  at  first  that  they  were  willing  to  stand 
their  trial;  but  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  make  their 
adherents  persist  in  rebellion,  they  offered  to  come  tp  London, 
provided  they  might  receive  hostages  for  their  safety:  this 
proposal  being  rejected,  they  were  obliged  to  disband  the 
remains  of  their  forces,  and  have  recourse  to  flight.  Bald- 
win, earl  of  Flanders,  gave  protection  to  Godwin  and  his  three 
ions,  Gurth,  Swe3m,  and  Tosti ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  mar- 
ried the  daughtei  of  that  prince ;  Harold  and  Leofwin,  two 
others  of  his  sons,  took  shelter  in  Ireland.  The  estates  of  the 
&ther  and  sons  were  confiscated;  their  governments  were 
fiven  to  others  ;  Queen  Editha  was  confined  in  a  monastery 
al  Warewel ;  and  the  greatness  of  this  family,  once  so  for- 
midable, seemed  now  to  hfi  totally  supplanted  and  overthrown. 
But  Godwin  had  fixed  his  authority  on  too  firm  a  basis,  and 
he  was  too  strongly  supported  by  alliances  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  not  to  occasion  further  disturbances,  and  make  new 
efforts  for  his  reestablishment.  [1052.J  The  earl  of  Flanders 
permitted  him  to  purchase  and  hire  ships  within  his  harbors ; 
and  Godwin,  having  manned  them  with  his  followers,  and  with 
freebooters  of  all  nations,  put  to  sea,  and  attempted  to  make  a 
descent  at  Sandwich.  The  kiiig,  informed  of  his  prepamtions, 
bad  equipped  a  considerable  fleet,  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  and  the  earl  hastily,  before  their  appearance,  made 
(lis  retreat  into  the  Flemish  harbors.*  The  English  court, 
allured  by  the  present  security,  and  destitute  of  all  vigorous 
'»4>unsels,  allowed  tlie  seamen  to  disband,  and  the  fleet  to  go 
lO  decay  ;  i  white  Godwin,  expecting  this  event,  kept  his  men 
ID  readiness  for  action.  He  put  to  sea  immediately,  and  sailed  . 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by  Harold  with  a 
squadron,  which  that  nobleman  had  dbllected  in  Ireland.  He 
was  now  master  of  the  sea ;  and  entering  every  harbor  in  the 
ecNithem  coast,  be  seized  all  the  ships,  |  and  summoned  his 
followers  in  those  counties,  which  had  so  long  been  subject  to 


,    » Dunebn.  p.  1%Q.  f  Chron.  Bax.  d.  IBB 
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ov^mmmmmkt,  to  wpwt  hini  in  ftfogmug  juitipe  to  himl^f; 
his  family,  ^nd  his  country,  against  the  tyranny  of  foreigners* 
Reenforced  by  great  numbers  from  all  quarters,  he  entered 
the  Thames  ;  and  appearing  before  London,  threw  every  thing 
Into  confusion.  The  king  alone  seemed  resolute  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  the  interposition  of  the 
English  nobility,  many  of  whom  &vored  Godwin^s  pretensions, 
made  Edward  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and  the 
feigned  humility  of  the  earl,  who  disclaimed  all  intentions  of 
oflfering  violence  to  his  sovereign,  and  desired  only  to  justify 
himself  by  a  fair  and  open  trial,  paved  the  way  for  his  more 
easy  admission.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should  give 
hostages  for  his  good  behavior,  and  that  the  primate  and  all 
the  foreigners  should  be  banished :  by  this  treaty  the  present 
danger  of  a  civil  war  was  obviated,  but  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  considerably  impaired,  or  rather  entirely  annihi- 
lated. Edward,  sensible  that  he  had  not  power  sufficient  to 
secure  Godwin^s  hostages  in  England,  sent  them  over  to  hif 
kinsman,  the  young  duke  of  Normandy. 

Godwin^s  death,  which  happened  soon  aAer,  while  he  was 
sitting  at  table  with  the  kii^,  prevented  him  from  further 
establishing  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired,  and  from 
reducing  Edward  to  still  greater  subjection.*  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  and  in  the  office  of  steward  of  the  household,  a  place 
of  great  power,  by  his  son  Harold,  who  was  actuated  by  aa 
ambition  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  and  was  superior  to  him 
in  address,  in  insinuation,  and  in  virtue.  By  a  modest  and 
gentle  demeanor,  he  acquired  the  good  will  of  Edward ;  at 
least,  softened  that  hatred  which  the  prince  had  so  long  borne 
his  family ;  t  and  gaining  every  day  new  partisans  by  his 
bounty  and  affability,  he  proceeded,  in  a  more  silent,  and 
therefore  a  more  dangerous  manner,  to  the  increase  of  his 
authority.  The  king,  who  had  not  sufficient  vigor  directly  to 
oppose  his  progress,  knew  of  no  other  expedient  than  that 
hazardous  one  of  raising  him  a  rival  in  the  family  of  Leofrict 
duke  of  Mercia,  whose  son  Algar  was  invested  with  the 
l^ovemment  of  East  Aoglia,  which,  before  the  banishment  of 
HaroW,  had  belonged  to  the  latter  nobleman.  But  this  policy, 
of  balancing  opposite  parties,  required  a  more  steady  hand 
to  manage  it  than  that  of  Edward,  and  naturally  produced 

*  8eeaate]5,atia»eendofth0Tol«]ii«.  t  Birompto%  p.  94^ 
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fectioii,  and  e^en  dvfl  broOs,  nmong  nobles  of  such  mighfj 
and  independent  authority.  Algar  was  soon  aAer  expelled 
his  gpTenunent  hy  the  intrigues  and  power  of  Harold ;  but 
being  pfotected  by  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  as  well  as  by  the  power  of  his  father  Leofric,  he 
obliged  Harold  to  submit  to  an  accommodation,  and  was  rein* 
stated  in  the  government  of  East  Anglia.  This  peace  was 
not  of  long  duration :  Harold,  taking  advantage  of  Leofnc's 
death,  which  happened  soon  af\er,  expelled  Algar  anew,  and 
banished  him  the  kingdmn  :  and  though  that  noblenun  made 
a  fresh  irruption  into  East  Angtia  with  an  army  of  Norwegians, 
and  overran  the  country,  his  death  soon  freed  Harold  from 
the  pretensions  of  so  dangerous  a  rival.  Edward,  the  eldest 
son  of  Algar,  was  indeed  advanced  to  the  government  of 
Mercia ;  but  the  balance  whieh  the  king  desired  to  establish 
between  those  potent  families,  was  wholly  lost,  and  the  in« 
fiuence  of  Harold  greatly  preponderated. 

[1055.]  The  desSh  of  Siward,duke  of  Northumberland,  made 
the  way  still  more  open  to  the  ambition  of  that  nobleman. 
Siward,  besides  his  odier  merits,  had  acquired  honor  to  Exig- 
land  by  his  successful  conduct  in  the  only  foreign  enteiprise 
undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Edward.  Duncan,  king  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  prince  of  a  gentle  disposition,  but  possessed  not  the 
genius  requisite  for  governing  a  country  so  turbulent,  and  so 
much  infested  by  the  intrigues  and  animosities  of  the  great 
Macbeth,  a  powerful  nobleman,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  crown, 
not  content  with  curbing  the  king^s  authority,  carried  still 
farther  his  pestilent  ambition :  he  put  his  sovereign  to  death ; 
chased  Malcolm  Kenmore,  his  son  and  heir,  into  England ; 
and  usurped  the  crown.  Siward,  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Duncan,  embraced,  by  Edward's  orders,  the  protection  of 
this  distressed  family :  he  marched  an  army  into  Scotland , 
and  having  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth  in  battle,  he  restored 
Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestq^s.*  This  service,  added 
to  his  former  connections  with  the  royal  £unily  of  Scotland, 
brought  a  great  accession  to  the  authority  of  Siward  in  the 
north  ;  but  as  he  had  lost  his.eklest  scm,  Osbeme,  in  the  action 
with  Macbeth,  it  proved  in  the  issue  fatal  to  his  family.  His 
second  son,  Walthoef,  appeared,  on  his  father's  death,  too 
young  to  be  intrusted  widi  the  government  of  Northuniber- 

«  W.  HalmB.  p.  79.  Hoyede^  p.  443«  Chxon,  Mailr.  p*  TMt 
BnAhttta,  p.  115»  edit.  1715*  .       ^ 
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land ;  and  Harold's  influence  obtained  that  dukedom  fbr  Us 
own  brother  Toati. 

There  are  two  circumstances  related  of  Siward,  which  dl»- 
cover  his  high  sense  of  honor,  and  his  martial  dispositioiL 
When  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his  son  Osbeme  s  death, 
he  was  inconsolable  f  till  he  heard  that  the  wound  was  received 
in  the  breast,  and  that  he  had  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in 
the  action.  When  he  found  his  own  death  iq>proaching,  he 
ordered  Jiis  servants  to  clothe  him  in  a  complete  suit  of  armor ; 
and  sitting  erect  on  the  couch,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  de 
clared,'that  in  that  posture,  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  warrior, 
he  would  patiently  awtdt  the  fatal  moment. 

The  king,  now  worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmities,  felt  him- 
self far  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life ;  and  having  no  issue 
himself,  began  to  think  of  appointing  a  successor  to  the  Idn^- 
dom.  He  sent  a  deputation  to  Hungary,  to  invite  over  his 
nephew  Edward,  son  of  his  elder  brother,  and  the  only  remain* 
ing  heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  That  prince,  whose  succesnon  to 
the  crown  would  have  been  easy  and  undisputed,  came  to 
England  with  his  children,  Edgar,  sumamed  Atheling,  Marga^ 
ret,  and  Christina ;  but  his  death,  which  happened  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  threw  the  king  into  new  difficulties.  He  saw 
that  the 'great  power  and  ambition  of  Harold  had  tempted 
him  to  thmk  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  throne  on  the  first 
vacancy,  and  that  Edgar,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inex 
perience,  was  very  unfit  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  so  popu* 
kr  and  enterprising  a  rival.  The  ammosity  which  he  had 
long  borne  to  jBarl  Godwin,  made  him  averse  to  the  succession 
of  his  son ;  and  he  could  not,  without  extreme  reluctance, 
think  of  an  increiase  of  grandeur  to  a  family  whicji  had  ris^ 
on  the  ruins  of  royal  authority,  and  which,  by  the  murder  of 
Alfred,  his.  brother,  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  weakenixijg 
of  the  Saxon  line.  In  this  uncertamty,  he  secredv  cast  his 
eye  towards  his  kinsman,  William  duke  of  Normandy,  as  the 
only  person  whose  power,  and  reputation,  and  capacity,  could- 
support  any  destination  which  he  might  make  in  his  favor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Harold  and  his  family.* 

This  famous  prince  was  i^tural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  Falai8e,t 
and  was  very  eariy  established  in  that  grandeur,  from  which 
his  birtl^  seemed  to  have  set  him  at  so  great  a  distance. 

•  IiigTi]{A.  p.  68*  t  Kmapton,  p*  910. 
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Whfle  he  w«a  bat  nine  yeaiB  of  ngQ,  his  feth^  had  rtaolrei! 
to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  JerusaTem ;  a  fashionable  act  of 
devotion,  which  had  taJien  place  of  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
and  which)  83  it  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  and  danger, 
sind  carried  tliose  religious  adventurers  to  the  first  sourres  of 
Chiistianity,  appeareato  them  more  meritorious.  Before  his 
departure,  he  assembled  th^  states  of  the  duchy;  and  in- 
forming them  of  his  design,  he  engaged  them  to  swear 
allegiance  to  his/iatural  son,  William,  whom,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  issue,  he  intended,  in  case  he  should  die  in  the 
pilgrimage,  to  leave  successor  to  his  dominions.*  As  he  was 
a  prudent  prince,  he  could  not  but  foresee  the  preat  incon* 
veniencies  which  must  attend  this  ioumey,  and  this  settlement 
of  his  succession ;  arising  from  the  perpetual  turbulency  of 
Ae  great,  the  claims  of  other  branches  of  the  ,  ducal  family, 
and  the  power  of  the  French  monarch ;  but  all  these  con- 
siderations were  surmounted  by  the  prevailing  zeal  for  pil- 
£images;t  and  probably  the  more  important  they  were, 
e  more  would  Robert  exult  in  sacrificing  them  to  what  he 
iniagined  to  be  his  religious  duty. 

This  prince,  as  he  had  apprehended,  died  in  his  pilgrimage , 
and  the  mmority  of  his  son  was  attended  with  sdl  those 
disorders  which  were  almost  unavoidable  in  that  situation. 
The  licentious  nobles,  freed  from  the  awe  of  sovereign  au» 
tbority,  broke  out  into  personal  animosities  against  each  other, 
and  made  the  whole  country  a  scene  of  war  and  devastation.! 
Roger,  count  of  Toni,  imd  Alam,  count  of  Brittany,  advanced 
plaims  to  tha  dominion  of  the  state ;  and  Henry  the  First, 
king  of  France,  thought  the  opportuni^  favorable  for  reducing 
the  power  of  a  vassal,  who  haa  originally  acquired  his-  settle- 
ment in  so  violent  and  invidious  a  manner,  and  who  had  long 
appeared  formidable  to  his  sovereign.^  The  regency  estab- 
lished by  Robert  encountered  great  difficulties  in  supporting 
the  government  under  his  complication  of  dangers ;  and  the 
young  prince,  when  he  came  to  maturity,  found  himself 
reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  But  the  great  qualities 
which  he  soon  displayed  m  the  field  and  m  the  cabinet,  gave 
«ncotiragement  to  h^  friends,  and  struck  a  terror  into  his 
enemies.     He  opposed  himself  on  all  sides  against  his  rebel* 

•  W.  Malxn«.p.  95. 
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Bont.saUAGts,  and  agvunft  fimiga  iaTaden ;  and  by  his  teIot 
«n^  cooQUct  prevailed  in  every  action.  Be  obliged  the  French 
king  to  grant  him  peace  on  reasonable  terms ;  he  expelled  all 
pretenden«  to  the  sovereignty ;  and  he  reduced  his  turbulent 
barons  to  pay.  submission  to  his  authority^  and  to  suspend 
their  mutual  animosities.  The  natural  severity  of  his  temper 
appeared  m  a  rigorous  administration  of  justice ;  and  having 
found  the  happy  effects  of  this  plan  of  government,  without 
which  the  laws  m  those  ages  became  totally  impotent,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  fixed  maxim,  that  an  hiflexible  conduct  was 
the  first  duty  of  a  sovereign    ' 

The  tranquillity  which  he  had  established  in  his  dommions, 
had  given  William  leisure  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  kins  of  England, 
durine  the  time  of  Godwin^s  banishment;  and  he  was  re- 
ceived in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  great  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired,  to  the  relation  by  which  he  was  connected  with 
Kdward,  and  to  the  obligations  which  that  prince  owed  to  his 
family.*  On  the  return  of  Godwin,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Norman  favorites,  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had, 
before  his  departure,  persuaded  Edward  to  think  of  adopting 
William  as  his  successor ;  a  counsel  which  was  favored  by 
the  king^s  aversbn  to  Godwin,  his  prepossessions  for  th« 
Normans,  and  his  esteem  of  the  duke.  That  prelate,  there- 
fore,  received  a  commission  to  inform  William  of  the  king^s 
intentions  in  his  favor;  and  be  was  the  first  person  that 
opened  the  mind  of  the  prince  to  entertain  those  ambitious 
hopes.f  But  Edward,  irresolute  and  feeble  in  his  purpose, 
finding  that  the  English  would  more  easily  acquiesce  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  m  the  mean  time  invited 
lus  brother^s  descendants  from  Hungary,  with  a  view  of 
having  them  recognized  heirs  to  the  crown.  The  death  of 
his  nephew,  and  me  inexperience  and  unpromising  qualities 
of  young  Edgar,  made  him  resume  his  former  intentions  in 
favor  of^  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  though  his  aversion  to 
hazardous  enterprises  engaged  him  to  postpone  ^he  execution, 
and  even  to  keep  his  purpose  secret  from  all  his  ministers. 

Harold,  meanwhile,  proceeded  aAer  a  more  open  manner 
in  mcreasing  his  popularity,  in  establishing  his  power,  and  m 
preparing  the  way  for  his  advancement  on  the  first  vacancy 

•  Horoden,  p.  442.    lagalpK  p.  6^.    Chron.  MaOr.  p.  157     JSig 
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sn  evunt  which,  from  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  king 
appoaied  not  venr  distant  But  there  was  stUl  an  obstacle, 
which  it  was  requisite  fqr  him  previously  fo  overcome.  Earl 
6o(}win,  when  restored  to  his  power  and  fortune,  had  given 
hostages  for  his  good  behavior ;  and  among  the  rest  one  son 
and  one  grandson,  whom  Edward,  for  greater  security,  as  has 
been  related,  had  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  Harold,  though  not  aware  of  the  duke^s  being 
^is  competitor,  was  ui^asy  that  such  near  relations  should  be 
detained  prisoners  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  was  afraid 
lest  William  should,  in  favor  of  Edgar,  retain  these,  pledges 
as  a  chepk  on  the  ambition  of  any  other  pretender.  He  rpp- 
resented,  therefore,  to  the  king  his  unfeigned  submission  to 
royal  authority,  his  steady  duty  to  his  prince,  and  the  iittie 
necessity  there  was,  ajfler  such  a  uniform  trial  of  his  obedience, 
to  detain  any  longer  those  hostages,  who  had  been  required 
on  the  first  composing  of  civil  discords.  By  these  topics^ 
enforced  by  his  great  power,  he  extorted  the  kmg^s  consent  to 
release  them ;  and  in  order  to  efiect  his  purpose,  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  on  his  journey  to 
Normandy.  A  tempest  drove  him  on  the  territory  of  Guy, 
count  of  Ponthieu,  who,  being  informed  of  his  quality,  imme- 
diately detained  him  prisoner,  and  demanded  an  exorbitant 
sum  for  his  ransom.  Harold  found  means  to  convey  intelli- 
gence of  his  situation  to  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  and  repre- 
sented that,  while  he  was  proceeding  to  his  court,  in  execution 
of  a  commission  from  the  king  of  England,  he  had  met  with 
this  harsh  treatment  from  the  mercenary  disposition  of  the 
count  of  Ponthieu. 

,  William  was  immediately  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
incident.^  He  foresaw  that,  if  he  could  once  gain  Harold, 
either  by  favors  or  menaces,  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England 
would  be  open,  and  Edward  woidd  meet  with  no  further 
obstacle  in  executing  the  ^vorable  intentions  which  he  had 
entertained  in  his  behalf.  He  sent,  therefore,  a  messenger  to 
Guy,  in  order  to  demand  die  liberty  of  his  prisoner ;  and  that 
nobleman,  not  daring  to  refuse  so  gre^t  a  prince,  put  Harold 
into  the  hands  of  the  Norman,  who  conducted  him  to  Rouen. 
William  received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  friendship ;  and  af^er  showing  himself  disposed  to  comply 
with  his  desire  in  delivering  up  the  hostages,  he  took  an  op|xyr* 
nmity  of  disclosing  to  him  the  great  secret  of  his  pretensions 
o  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the  will  which  Edward 
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6iien<Ied  to  make  in  his  favor,  fie  desired  the  assistance  of 
Harold  m  i>errecting  that  design ;  he  made  professions  of  the 
atmost  gratitude  in  return  tor  so  great  an  obh'gation;  he 
promised  that  the  present  grandeur  of  Harold^s  family,  which 
supported  itself  with  difficulty  under  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  EdwaiS,  should  receive  new  increase  from  a  successor, 
who  would  be  so  greatly  beholden  to  him  for  his  advancement 
Harold  was  surprised  at  this  declaration  of  the  duke ;  but 
being  sensible  that  he  should  never  recover  his  own  liberty, 
much  less  thai  of  his  brother^  and  nephew,  if  he  tefused  the 
demand,  he  feigned  a  compViance  with  William,  renounced  all 
hopes  of  the  crown  for  himself,  and  professed  his  sincere 
mtention  of  supporting  the  will  of  Edward,  and  seconding  the. 
pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  William,  to  bind  him 
faster  to  his  interests,  besides  ofiermg  him  one^f  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  required  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  fulfil 
his  promises ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  oath  more  obligatory, 
he  employed  an  artifice  well  suited  to  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  age.  He  secretly  conveyed  under  the 
altajr,  on  winch  Harold  agreed  to  swear,  the  relics  of  some  of 
the  most  revered  martyrs ;  and  when  Harold  had  taken  the 
oath,  he  showed  him  the  irelics,  and  admonished  him  to  pbserve 
religiously  an  engagement  which  had  been -ratified  by  so 
tremendous  .a  sanction.*  The  English  nobleman  was  aston- 
ished; but  dissembling  his  concern,  he  renewed  the  same 
professions,  and  was  dismissed  with  all  the  marks  of  mutual 
confidence  by  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

Whien  Harold  found  himself  at  liberty,  his  ambition  sug- 
gested casuistry  suflicient  to  justify  to  him  the  violation  of  an 
oath,  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  fear,  and  which, 
if  fulfilled,  might  be  attended  with  the  subjection  of  his  native 
country  to  a  foreign  power.  He  continued  still  to  practise 
every  art  of  popularity ;  to  increase  the  number  of  his  parti* 
sans ;  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  English  to  the  idea  of  his 
succession ;  to  revive  their  hatred  of  the  Normans ;  and,  by 
an  ostentation  of  his  power  and  mfluence,  to  deter  the  timorous 
Edward  from  executing  his  intended  destination  in  favor  of 
William.  Fortune,  about  this  time,  threw  two  incidents  in  his 
way,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  general  favor,  and 
to  increase  the  character,  which  he  had  already  attamed,  of 
virtue  and  abilities. 

*  Wace,  p.  459,  460.    MS.  penM  Carte,  p.  354.    W.  Malmt.  p.  tti 
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Danes,  badf  long  bean  acciuitomed  to  infest  the  western 
borders;  and  after  committing  spoil  on  the  low  countries,  they 
usually  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  tlieir  mountains,  where  they 
were  sheltered  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and  were 
ready  to  seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  depredations.  Griffith,  the  reigning  prince,  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  those  incursions ;  and  his  name  had 
become  so  terrible  to  the  English,  that  Harold  found  he  could 
do  nothing  more  accd^table  to  the  public,  and  more  honorable 
for  himself^  than  the  suppressing  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 
He  formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  Wales ;  and 
having  prepared  some  light-armed  foot  to  pursue  the  natavea 
in  their  fastnesses,  some  cavaby  to  scour  the  open  country, 
and  a  squadron  of  ships  to  attack  the  sea-coast,  he  employed 
at  once  all  these  forces  against  the  Welsh,  prosecuted  his 
advantages  with  vigor,  made  no  intermission  in  his  assnults, 
and  at  last  reduced  the  enem^  to  such  distress,  that,  in  ordet 
tM  prevent  their  total  destruction,  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  their 
prince,  whose  head  they  cut  ofiT,  and  sent  to  Harold ;  and  they 
were  content  to  receive  as  their  sovereigns  two  Welsh  noble- 
men appointed  by  Edward  to  rule  over  them.  The  other 
incident  was  no  less  honorable  to  Harold. 

Tosti)  brother  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  been  created  duke 
of  Northumberland,  being  of  a  violent,  tyrannical  temper,  had 
acted  with  such  cruelty  and  injustice,  that  the  inhabitants  rose 
Jul  rebellion,  and  chased  him  from  his  government  Morcar 
and  Edwin,  two  brothers,  who  possessed  great  power  in  those 
parts,  and  who  were  grandsons  of  the  great  duke,  Leofric, 
concurred  in  the  insurrection ;  and  the  former,  being  elected 
duke,  advanced  Math  an  army  to  oppose  Harold,  who  was 
eommissioned  by  the  king  to  reduce  and  chastise  the  North- 
umbrians. Before  the  armies  came  to  action,  Morcar,  well 
acquainted  with  the  generous  disposition  of  the  English  com- 
mander, endeavored  to  justify  hi9  own  conduct  He  repre- 
sented to  Harold,  that  Tosti  had  behaved  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  the  station  to  which  he  was  advanced,  and  no  one, 
uyt  even  a  brother,  could  support  such  t3nranny,  without  par« 
ticipating,  in  some  degree,  of  the  infamy  attending  it ;  that 
the  Nordiumbrians,  accustomed  to  a  legal  administration,  and 
regarding  it  as  their  birthright,  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
ki^,  but  required  a  governor  who  would  pay  regard  to  theiif 
rights  and  privileges;  thai  they  had  beest  tau^  by  their 
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anoestoiv,  toat  dea^iwas  preferable  to  servitude,  and  bad 
taken  the  field  determined  to  perish,  rather  than  suffer  a 
veaewal  of  those  indignities  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
exposed ;  and  they  trusted  that  Harold,  on  reflection,  would  not 
defend  in  another  that  violent  conduct,  from  which  he  himself. 
in  his  own  government^  had  always  kept  at  so  great  a  distance. 
This"  vigorous  remonstrance  was  accompanied  with  such  a 
detail  of  &cts,  so  well  supported,  that  Harold  found  it  prudent 
to  abandon  his  brother^s  cause ;  and  returning  to  Edward,  he 
persuaded  him  to  pardon  the  Northumbrians,  and  to  confirm 
Mcmsar  in  the  government.  He  even  married  the  sister  of 
that  nobleman;*  and  by  his  interest  procured  Edwin,  the 
younger  brother,  to  be  elected  into  the  government  of  Mercia. 
Tosti  in  a  rage  departed  the  kingdom,  and  took  shelter  in 
Flanders  with  Earl  Baldwin,  his  faSier-in-law. 

By  this  marriage,  Harold  broke  all  measures  with  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  William  clearly  perceived  that  he  could  no 
longer  rely  on  the  oaths  and  promises  which  he  had  extorted 
from  him.  But  the  English  nobleman  ivas  now  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, that  he  deemed  it  no  longer  necessary  to  dissemble. 
He  had,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Northumbrians,  given 
such  a  specimen  of  his  moderation  as  had  gained  him  the 
affections  of  his  countrymen.  He  saw  that  almost  all  England 
was  engaged  in  his  interests ;  while  he  himself  possessed  the 
government  of  Wessex,  Morcar  that  of  Northumberland,  and 
Edwin  that  of  Mercia.  He  now  openly  aspired  to  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  insisted,  that  ^ince.  it  was  necessary,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  all,  to  set  aside  the  royal  family,  on  account  of  the^ 
imbecility  of  Edgar,  the  sole  survivmg  heir,  there  was  no  one' 
so  capable  of  filling  the  throne,  as  a  nobleman  of  great  power, 
of  mature  age,  of  long  experience,  of  approved  courage  and 
abilities,  who,  being  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  would  effect- 
ually secure  it  against  the  dominion  and  tyranny  of  foreigners. 
Edward,  broken  with  age  and-  infirmities,  saw  the  difficulties 
too  great  for  him  to  encounter ;  and  though  his  inveterate  pre- 
possessions kept  him  from  seconding  the  pretensiona  of  Harold, 
he  took  but  feeble  and  irresolute  steps  for  securing  the  succes- 
sion to  the  duke  of  Normandy .t  While  he  continued  in  this 
nncertaioty,  he  was  surprised  by  sickness,  which  brought  him 
to  his  grave  on  the  "fifth  of  January,  1066,  in  the  sixty-fif\h 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

•  OfdeF.  YitaUa,  p.  492. 
t  8m  npt9  F,  ^t  th9  end  of  tli«  .volume. 
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This  prince,  to  whom  the  monks  cive  the  dde  of  Saint  and 
Confessor,  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Ime  &at  ruled  in  England. 
Though  his  reign  was  peaceable  and  fortunate,  he  owed  hir 
prosperity  less  to  his  own  abilities  than  to  the  conjunctures  of 
the  times.  The  I^nes,  employed  in  other  enterprises,  at« 
tempted  not  those  incursions  which  had  been  so  troublesome 
to  all  his  predecessors,  and  fatal  to  some  of  Ihem.  The 
^i^cility  of  his  disposition  made  him  acquiesce  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Godwin  and  his  son  Harold ;  and  the  abilities,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  these  noblemen,  enabled  them,  while  they 
were  intrusted  with  authority,  to  preserve  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  most  commendable  circumstance  of  £d« 
ward^s  government  was  his  attention  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  his  compiling,  for  that  purpose,  a  body  of  laws, 
which  he  collected  from  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  and  Alfred. 
This  compilation,  though  now  lost,  (for  the  laws  that  pass 
under  Edward's  name  were  composed  afterwards,*)  was  long 
the  object  of  affection  to  the  English  nation. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  Sie  first  that  touched  for  the 
king's  evil :  the  opinion  of  his  sanctity  procured  belief  to  this  * 
cure  among-the  people  :  his  successors  regarded  it  as  a  part 
of  their  state  and  grandeur  to  uphold  the  same  opinion.  It 
has  been  continued  down  to  our  time  ;  and  the  practice  was 
first  dropped  by  the  present  royal  family,  who  observed  thtff 
it  could  no  longer  give  amazement  even  to  the  populace,  and 
was  attended  with  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  under' 
standing. 

BABOLD, 

[1066.i  Harold  had  so  well  prepared  matters  before  liie 
death  of  Edward,  that  he  immediately  stepped  hito  the  vacant 
ihrone  ;  and  his  accession  was  attended  with  as  little  opposi- 
ion  and  disturbance,  as  if  he  had  succeeded  by  the  most 
undoubted  hereditary  title.  The  citizens  of  Liondon  were  his 
zealous  partisans;  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  adopted  his 
cause  ;  and  all  the  powerfiil  nobility,  connected  with  him  by 
alliance  or  friendship,  willingly  seconded  his  pretensions. 
The  title  of  Edgar  AtheHng  was  scarcely  mentioned,  much 
less  the  claim  of  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  and  Harold,  as- 
sembling his  partisans,  received  the  crown  from  their  hands^ 
without  waiting  for  the  free  deliberation  of  the  states,  ot 

#  Spelm.  in  verbo  BelHva* 
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tegularfy  submitting  the  question  to  dieir  deteiminatinn.* 
If  taj  were  averse  to  this  measure,  they  were  obliged  to 
conceal  their  sentiments ;  aild  the  new  pnnce,  taking  a  gen- 
eral silence  for  consent,  and  founding  his  title  on  the  supposed 
sufinges  of  the  people,  which  appeared  unanimous,  was,  on 
the  day  immediately  succeeding  Edward^s  death,  crowned 
and.  anointed  king,  by  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York.  The 
whole  nation  seemed  joyfully  to  acquiesce  in  his  elevation. 

The  first  S3rmptoms  of  danger  which  the  king  discovered, 
came  from  abroad,  and  from  his  own  brother,  Tosti,  who  had 
submitted  to  a  voluntary*  banishment  in  Flanders.  Enrstged 
at  the  successful  ambition  of  Harold,  to  which  he  himself  had 
fallen  a  victim,  he  filled  the  court  of  Baldwin  with  complaints 
of  the  injustice  which  he  had  sufifered ;  he  engaged  the  inter- 
est  of  that  family  against  his  brother ;  he  endeavored  to  form 
intrigues  with  some  of  the  discontented  nobles  in  England ; 
he  sent  his  emissaries  to  Norway,  in  order  to  rouse  to  arms 
the  freebooters  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  excite  their  hopes  of 
reaping  advantage  from  the  unsettled  state  of  afiaiis  on  the 
osur{^tion  of  the  new  king ;  and,  that  he  might  render  the 
combination  more  formidable,  he  made  a  joume^  to  Norman- 
d|y,  in  expectation  that  the  duke,  who  had  married  Matilda, 
another  daughter  of  Baldwin,  would,  in  revenge  of  his  own 
wrongs,  as  well  as  those  of  Tosti,  second,  by  his  counsels  and 
forces,  the  projected  invasion  of  £ngland.t 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  first  received  intelligence 
of  Harold's  intrigues  anj  accessions,  had  been  moved  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  indignation ;  but  that  he  might  give  the  better 
color  to  his  pretensions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  England, 
Upbraiding  that  prince  with  his  breach  of  faith,  and  summon- 
ing him  to  resign,  immediately,  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Harold  replied  to  the  Norman  ambassadors,  that  the  oath, 
with  which  he  was  reproached,  had  been  extorted  by  the  well- 
grounded  fear  of  violence,  and  could  never,  for  that  reason,  be 
regarded  as  obligatory  ;  that  he  had  had  no  commission,  either 
from  the  late  king  or  the  states  of  England,  who  alone  could 
dispose  of  the  crown,  to  make  any  tender  of  the  succession  to 

•  GuL  Pxctarensis,  p.  198.  Ypod.  Neust.  p.  4S8.  Order.  Vitalia, 
p.  492.  M.  West.  p.  221.  W.  Malms,  p.  93.  Ingulph.  p.  68.  Bromp- 
ton,  p.  957.  Knyghton,  p.  2339.  H.  Hunting,  p.  210.  Many  <^  the 
historians  say,  that  Harold  was  reg^olarly  elaoted  by  the  states ;  same^ 
tiiat  Edward  left  him  his  suBoessor  by  wilL 

t  Order.  Vhalis,  p.  492. 
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ihe  duke  of  Ncmnandy;  and  if  he,  a  private  person,  had 
assumed  so  much  authoritj',  and  had  even  voluntarily  sworn 
:o  support  the  duke's  pretensions,  the  oath  was  unlawful,  aiid 
it  was  his  duty  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking  it : 
that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by  the  unanimous  sufTmges  of 
the  people,  and  should  prove  himself  totally  unworthy  of  their 
favor,  did  he  not  strenuously  maintain  those  national  liberties, 
with  whose  protection  they  had  intrusted  him ; .  and  that  the 
duke,  if  he  made  any  attempt  by  force  of  arms,  ^ould  expe-  . 
rience  the  power  of  a  united  nation,  conducted  by  a  prince 
who,  sensible  of  the  obligations  imposed  Q^  him  by  his  royal 
dignity,  was  determined  that  the  same  moment  should  put  a 
period  to  his  life  and  to  his  government* 

This  answer  was  no  other  than  William  expected ;  and  hQ 
had  previously  fixed  his  resolution  of  making  an  attempt  upon 
llngland.  Consulting  only  his  courage,  his  resentment,  and 
his  ambition,  he  overlooked  all  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
anatuicbton  a  great  k'mgdom  by  such  inferior  force,  and  h« 
daw  only  the  circumstances  which  would  facilitate  His  enter- 
prise. He  considered  that  England,  ever  since  the  accession 
of  Canute,.!^  enjoyed  profound  tranauillity,  during  a  perio^ 
of  near  fifly  years ;  and  it  would  require  time  for  its  soldiers^ 
enervated  by  long  peace,  to  learn  discipline,  and  its  genenQs 
expenence.  He  knew  that  it  was  entirely  unprovided  with 
fortified  towns,  by  which  it  could  prolong  the  war ;  but  must 
venture  its  wbol^  fortune  in  one  decisive  action,  against  a 
veteran  enemy,  who,  being  onge  master  of  the  field,  would  be 
in  a  conditicm  to  overrun  £e  kingdom.  He  saw  that  Harold, 
though  he  had  given  proofs  of  vigor  and  bravery,  had  newly 
mounted  a  throne  which  he  had  acquired  by  faction,  from 
which  he  had  excluded  a  very  ancient  royal  family,  and  which 
was  likely  to  totter  under  him  by  its  own  instability,  much 
more  if  shaken  by  any  violent  external  impulse.  And  h® 
hoped  that  the  very  circumstance  of  his  crossing  the  »ea, 
quitting  his  own  country,  and  leaving  himself  no  hopes  of 
retreat,  as  it  would  astonish  the  enemy  by  the  boldness  of  the 
enterprise,  would  inspirit  his  soldiers  by  despair,  and  rouse 
them  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Norman  anns. 

The  Nonpans,  as  they  had  long  been  distinguished  by  valor 
among  all  the  European  nations,  had,  at  this  time,  attained  to 

•  w.niOiM.  p:  99.  Hmde»,  p;  m,  ^^.  Wort.  p.  m^  fi* (^ 
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the  highest  pitch  of  militanr  glory.  Besides  acquiring  hy  annt 
iuch  a  noble  territory  in  France,  besides  defending  it  against 
continual  attempts  of  the  French  monarch  and  all  its  neigh 
bors,  besides  exerting  many  acts  of  vigor  under  their  presen'> 
sovereign,  they  had,  about  this  very  time,  revived  their  an 
cient  fame,  by  the  most  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  most 
wonderful  successes,  in  the  other  extremity  of  Europe.  A  fen 
Norman  adventurers  in  Italy  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant, 
not  only  over  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  biit  tlie  Grermans  and 
Saracens,  that  they  expelled  those  foreigners,  procured  tc 
themselves  ample  establishments,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  opulent  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.*  These  enter- 
prises  of  men,  who  were  all  of  them  vassals  in  Normandy, 
many  of  them  banished  for  faction  and  rebellion,  excited  the 
ambition  of  the  haughty  William,  who  disdained,  afler  such 
examples  of  fortune  and  valor,  to  be  deterred  from  making  an 
attack  on  a  neighboring  country,  where  he  could  be  supported 
by  the  whole  force  of  his  principality. 

The  situation  also  of  Europe  inspired  William  with  hopes 
that,  besides  his  brave  Normans,  he  might  employ  against 
England  iYie  flower  of  the  military  force  which  was  dispersed 
In  all  the  neighboring  states.  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  by  the  progress  of  the  feudal  institutions,  were 
divided  and  subdivided  into  many  principalities  and  baronies  ; 
and  the  possessors,  enjoying  the  civil  jurisdiction  within  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  right  of  arms,  acted,  in  many  respecta, 
as  independent  sovereigns,  and  maintained  their  properties 
^nd  privileges,  less  by  the  authority  of  laws,  than  by  their  own 
force  and  valor.  A  military  spirit  had  universally  diffused 
itself  throughout  Europe;  and  the  several  leaders,  whose 
minds  were  elevated  by  their  princely  situation,  greedily  em- 
braced the  most  hazardous  enterprises  ;  and  being  accustomed 
to  nothing,  from  their  infancy,  but  recitals  of  the  success 
attending  wars  and  battles,  they  were  prompted  by  a  natumi 
ambition  to  imitate  those  adventures  which  they  heard  so 
much  celebrated,  and  which  were  so  much  exaggerated  by 
the  credulity  of  the  age..  United,  however  loosely,  by  their 
duty  to  one  superior  lord,  and  by  their  connectioDS  with  <he 
great  body  of  the  community  to.  which  they  belonged,  they 
desired  to  spread  their  fame  each,  beyond  his  own  district  j 
and  in  all  assemblies,  whether  mstituted  for  civil  deliberations 

*  QuL  tfexiMt.  lib.  yii.  cap.  80.      * 
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for  mililaiy  expeditions,  or  merely  for  show  and  estertam- 

ment,  to  outshine  each  other  by  the  reputation  of  strength  and 
prowess.  Hence  their  genius  for  chivalry ;  hence  their  impa- 
tience of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  hence  their  readiness  to 
embark  in  any  dangerous  enterprise^  how  little  soever  inter- 
ested in  its  failure  or  success. 

William,  by  his  power,  his  courage,  and  his  abilities,  had 
long  maintained  a  preeminence  among  those  haughty  chief- 
tains ;  and  every  one  who  desired  to  signalize  himself  by  his 
address  in  military  exercises,  or  hi^  valor  in  action,  had  been 
ambitious  of  acquiring  a  reputatiun  in  the  court  and  in  the 
armies  of  «Normandy.  Entertaihod  with  that  hospitality  and 
courtesy  which  distinguished  the  age,  they  had  formed  attach- 
ments with  the  prince,  and  greed><y  attended  to  the  prospects 
of  the  signal  glory  and  elevation  which  he  promised  them  in 
return  for  their  concurrence  in  an  expedition  against  England. 
The  more  grandeur  there  appealed  in  ti.e  attempt,  the  more 
it  suited  their  romantic  spirit ;  the  fame  of  the  intended  inva- 
sion was  already  diffused  every  where ,  multitudes  crowded  to 
tender  to  the  duke  their  service,  wilh  that  of  their  vassals  and 
retainers  ;*  and  William  found  less  difficulty  in  completing  his 
levies,  than  in  choosing  the  most  veteran  forces,  and  in  re- 
jecting the  offers  of  tiiose  who  were  impatient,to  acquire  fame 
under  so  renowned  a  leader. 

Besides  these  advantages,  which  William  owed  to  his  per- 
sonal valor  and  good  conduct;  he  was  indebted  to  fortune  for 
procuring  him  some  assistance,  and  also  for  removing  many 
obstacles  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  expect,  in  an  under- 
taking in  which  all  his  neighbors  were  so  deeply  interested. 
Conan,  count  of  Brittany,  was  his  mortal  enemy :  in  order  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  the  duke's  enterprise,  he  chose  this  con- 
juncture for  reviving  his  claim  to  Normandy  itself;  and  he 
required  that,  in  case  of  William's  success  against  England, 
the  possession  of  that  duchy  should  devolve  to  him.t  But 
Conan  died  suddenly  after  making  this  demand ;  and  Hoel, 
his  successor,  instead  of  adopting  the  malignity,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  prudence  of  his  predecessor,  zealously 
seconded  the  duke's  views,  and  sent  his  eldest  son,  Alain 
Fergant,  to  serve  under  him 'with  a  body  of  five  thousand 
Bretons.  The  counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Flanders  encouraged 
their  subjects  to  engage  in  the  expedition ;  and  even  the  court 

*  GuL  J^ct.  p.  19S.  t  Gnl.  Gemet  lib.  vii  cap*  88. 
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,of  Fmnce,  though  it  might  justly  fear  the  aggrandizement  of 
so  dangerous  a  Vassal,  pursued  not  its  interests  on  this  occa* 
sicm  with  sufficient  vigor  and  resolution.  Philip  I.,  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  was*  a  minor;  and  William,  having  commu- 
nicated his  project  to  the  council,  having  desired  assistance, 
and  offered  to  do  homage,  in  case  of  his  success,  for  the  crown 
of  England,  was  indeed  openly  ordered  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  enterprise ;  but  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  fatlier- 
in-law,  being  at  the  head  of  the  legency,  favored  underhand 
his  levies,  and  secretly  encouraged  the  adventurous  nobility  to 
enlist  under  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

T^e  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  besides  openly  gilting  all  his 
vassals  permission  to  embark  in  tiiis  expedition,  which  so 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe,  pnmiised  his  protection 
to  the  dachy  of  Normandy  during  the  absence  of  tiie  prince, 
and  theieby  enabled  him  to  employ  his  whole  force  in  the  inva- 
sion of  England.*  But  the  most  important  ally  that  William 
gained  by  his  negotiations,  was  the  pope,  who  had  a  mighty 
influence  over  the  ancient  barons,  no  less  deVout  in  their  reli- 
^ous  principles  than  valorous  in  their  military  enterprises. 
The  Roman  pontiff,  afler  an  insensible  progress  during  several 
ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  began  now  to  lift  his  -head 
openly  above  all  the  princes  of  Europe ;  to  assume  the  office 
of  a  mediator,  or  even  an  arbiter,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  greatest 
monarchs ;  to  interpose  in  all  secular  affairs ;  and  to  obtrude 
his  dictates  as  sqj^ereign  laws  on  his  obsequious  disciple& 
It  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  Alexander  II.,  the  reigning 
pope,  for  embracing  William's  quarrel,  that  he  alone  had 
made  an  appeal  to  his  tribunal,  and  rendered  him  umpire  of 
the  dispute  between  him  and  Harold ;  but  there  were  other 
'  advantages  which  that  pontiff  foresaw  must  result  from  the 
conquest  of  England  by  tiie  Norman  arms.  That  kingdom, 
though  at  first  converted  by  Romish  missionaries,  though  it 
had  afterwards  advanced  some  farther  steps  towards  subjection 
to  Rome,  maintained  still  a  considerable  independence  in  its 
ecclesiastical  administration ;  and  forming  a  world  within  itself, 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  had  hitherto 
proved  inaccessible  to  those  exorbitant  claims  which  ^pported 
the  grandeur  of  the  papacy.  Alexander  therefore  hoped,  tiuU 
the  French  and  Norman  barons,  if  successful  in  their  entpr> 
prise,  might  import  into  that  country  a  more  devoted  reveieoM 

•  Gul.  Pict.  p.  198. 
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to  the  holy  see,  and  bring  the  English  churches  to  a  neurit 
conformity  with  those  of  the  continent.  He  declared  imme- 
diately in  favor  of  William's  plaim;  pronounced  Harold  a 
perju2*ed  usurper;  denounced  excommunication  againsl  hire 
and  his  adherents ;  and  the  more  to  encourage  the  duke  of 
Normandy  in  his  enterprise,  he  sent  him  a  consecrated  bamjer, 
and  a  ring  with  one  of  St  Peter's  hairs  in- it.*  Thus  were  all 
the  ambition  and  violence  of  that  mvasion  covered  over  safely 
with  the  broad  mantle  of  religion. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  Williafn  had  to  encounter  in 
his  preparations,  arose  from  his  own  subjects  in  Normandy. 
ThQ  states* of  tlie  duchy  were  assembled  at  Lislebonne ;  and 
supplies  being  demanded  for  the  intended  enterprise,  which 
promised  so  much  glory  and  advantage  to  their  country, 
there  appeared  a  reluctance  in  many  membei^  both  to  grant 
sums  so  much  beyond  the  common  measure  of  taxes  iii  that 
age,  and  to  set  a  precedent  of  performing  fheir  military  ser- 
vice at  a  distance  from  their  own  country.  The  duke,  finding 
it  dangerous  to  solicit  them  in  a  body,  conferred  separately 
^with  the  richest  individuals  in  the  provuice ;  and  beginning 
with  those  on  whose  affections  he  most  relied,  he  gradually 
engaged  all  of  them  tor  advance  the  sums  demanded.  The 
count  of  Longueville  seconded  him  in  this  negotiation ;  as  did 
the  count  of  Mortaigne,  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  and  especially 
William  Fitz-Osborne,  count  of  Breteuil,  and  constable  of  the 
duchy.  Every  person,  when  he  himselF^was  once  engaged, 
endeavored  to  brin^  over  other*;  and  at  last  the  states  them- 
selves,  af\er  stipulating  that  this  concession  should  be  no  pre* 
cedent,  voted  that  they  would  assist  then:  prince  to  the  utmost 
in  his  intended  enterprise.t 

William  had  now  assembled  a  fleet  of  three  th6usand  ves- 
sels, great  and  small,  |  and  had  selected  an  arm^  of  sixnr 
thousand  men  from  among  those  numerous  supplies,  whicn 
from  every  quarter  solicited  to  be  received  into  his  service. 
The  camp  bore  a  splendid,  yet  a  mcurtial  appearance,  from  the 
discipline  of  the  men,  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  the  horses,  the 
lustre  of  the  arms,  and  the  accoutrements  of  both ;  but  above 
all,  from  the  high  names  of  nobility  who  engaged  under  the 
banners  of  the  duke  of  Normandy^    The*  most  celebrated 

•  BfilMf,  p.  22,  edit.  1684. 
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were  £ugl9oe,  count  of  Boulogne,  Aimeri  de  Thouais,.  Hugh 
d^EstapIes,  A^illiaih  d'Evreux,  Geoffrey  de  Rotrou,  Boger  de 
BeiBiumQnt,  William  de  Waienoe,  Boger  de  Montgomery, 
Hugh  de  GrantmesQil,  Charles  Mkrtel,  and  Geoffrey  Giffard.* 
To  these  bold  chiefl«un3  William  held  up  the  spoils  of  England 
as  the  prize. of  their  vak>(;  apd  pointing  to  the  opposite  shore, 
cidled  to  them  that  there  was  the  field,  on  which  they  must 
erect  tiof^iies  to  their  name,  and  fix  their  establishments. 

,  While,  he  waa  ms]dng  these  mighty  preparations,  the  duke, 
that  he  mi^^t  increase  the  number  of  Harold^s  enemies,  excited 
tbe  inveterate  rancor. of  Tosti,  and  encouraged  him,  in  concert, 
with  Hajrold  Halfager,  king  of  Norway,  to  infest  the  coasts  of  . 
England,    Tosti,  having  collected  about  sixty  vessels  in  the. 
ports  of  Flanders,  put  to  sea;  and  after  committing  some 
.  depredations  on  the  SQuth  and  east  cojBsts,  he  sailed  to  Northr 
umberland,  and  W9S  there  joined  by  Halfager,  who  came  oyer 
wi^  a   great  armament  of  three  hundred  sail.    The  com^ 
bined  fleets  entered  the  Humber,  and  disembarked  the  troops, 
who  began  to  extend  their  depiedations  otx  all  sides;  when 
Morcar,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin^  earl  of  M^rcia 
the  king's  brother-in-law,  having  hastily  collected  some  forpes, 
ventured  to  give  them  battle.    The  acti<m  ended  in  the  defeat 
ahd  flight  of  these  two  noblemen... 

.  Haiold,  infonsied  of  this  defeat,  hantened  with  an  army  to 
the  protection  of  his  people ;  and  expressed  the  utmost,  ardor  . 
to  show  himself  worthy  of  Jhe  crown,  which,  had  been  con«: 
f^tered  upon  him.    This  prince,  th^i^ugh  he  w^s  not  sensible  of 
the  fuU  extent  of  his  dsLnget^  from  the  greftt  combination 
against  him,  had  .employed  every  art  of  popularity  to  acquire . 
the  affections  of  the  public ;  and  he  g^ve  so  many  proofs  of 
an  equitable  and  prudent  administration,  that  the  English 
found  no  reason  to  repent  tlie  choice  which  they  had  made  of.  . 
a^overeign.    They  flocked  {tom  all  quarters  to  joiii.  his  standi  ^^ 
axd ;  and  M  soon  a$  he  reached  the  enemy  at  Standford,  he « 
found  hiinself  in  a  condition  to  give  them  battle.    The  action  - 
was  bloody  i  but  the  victory  was  decisive  pn  the  side  of  , 
Hasold,  and  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Norwe^ns,  together 
with  the  dea^  of  Tosti  and  Halfager.     Even  the  Norwegian 
fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  HaroW,  who  had  the  generosity  to 
give  prince  Olave,  the  son  of  Halfager,  his  liberty,  and  allow 
ban  to  depart  with  twenty  vessels.    But  he  had  scarcely  time 

•  Order.  VitaUs,  p.  501. 
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to  rejoice  for  this  victory,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  duke  of  Normandy  was  landed  with  a  great  army  in  the  • 
south  of  England. 

The  Norman  fleet  and  army  had  been  assembled,  early  in 
the  summer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Dive,  and  all  the 
troops  had  been  instantly  embarked ;  but  the  winds  proved 
long  contrary,  and  detained  them  in  that  harbor.  The  author- 
ity, however,  of  the  duke,  the  good  discipline  maintained 
among  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  the  great  care  in  supply- 
ing them  with  provisions,  had  prevented  any  disorder,  when 
at  last  the  wind  became  favorable,  and  enabled  them  to  saS 
along  the  coast,  till  they  reached  St.  Valori.  There  were, 
however,  several  vessels  lost  in  this  shdrt  passage ;  and  as  the 
wind  again  proved  contrary^,  the  army  began  to  imagine  that 
Heaven  had  declared  agamst  them,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  pope's  benediction,  they  were  destined  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. These  bold  warriors,  who  despised  real  dangers,  were 
very  subject  to  the  dread  of  imaginary  ones ;  and  many  of 
them  began  to  mutiny,  some  of  them  even  to  desert  {heir 
colors,  when  the  duke,  in  order  to  support  their  drooping 
hopes,  ordered  a  procession  to  be  made  with  the  relics  of  St 
Vaiori,*  and  prayers  to  be  said  for  more  favorable  weather. 
The  wind  instantly  changed ;  and  as  this  mcident  happened 
on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
Normandy,  the  soldiers,  fancying  they  saw  the  hsmd  of  Heaven 
in  all  these  concurring  circumstances,  set  out  with  the  greatest 
alacrity :  they  met  with  no  opposition  on  their  passage.  A 
great  fleet  which  Harold  had  assembled,  and  which  had 
cruised  all  summer  oflTthe  Isle  of  Wight,  had  been  dismissed, ' 
on  his  receiving  false  mtelligence  that  William,  discouraged  by 
contrary  winds  and  other  accidents^  had  laid  aside  his  prepa- 
rations. The  Norman  armament,  proceeding  in  great  order, 
arrived,  without  any  material  loss,  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex; 
imd  the  army  quietly  disembarked.  The  duke  himself,  as  he 
leaped  on  shore,  happened  to  stumble  and  fall ;  but  iwid  the 
presence  of  mind,  it  is  said,  to  turn  the  omen  to  his  advantage, 
by  calling  aloud  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  coimtry. 
And  a  soldier,  running  to  a  neighboring  cottage,  plucked  some 
thatch,  which,  as  if  giving  him  seizin  of  Uie  kingdom,  he 
presented  to  his  general.  The  joy  and  alacrity  of  William 
and  his  whole  army  was  so  great,  that  they  were  nowise  dis- 

Higden,  p.  285.    Order   Vitalis,  p.  500.    M.  Paris,  edit  Par 
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couxaged,  evea  when  they  heard  of  Harold's  -great  victory 
over  the  Norwegians^  They  seemed  rather  to  wait  with 
uopatieiice  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

The  victory  of  Harold,  though  great  and  honorable,  had 
proved  in  tlie  main  prejudicial  to  his .  interests,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  ruin.  He  lost  many 
of  his  bravest  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  action,  and  he  dis- 
gusted the  res*'  by  refusing  to  distribute  the  Norwegian  spoils 
among  them ;  a  conduct  which  was  little  agreeable  to  his  usual 
generosity  of  temper,  but  which  his  desire  of  sparing  the 
people,  in  the  war  that  impended  over  him  from  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  had  probably  occasioned.  He  hastened  by  quick 
marches  to  reach  this  new  invader ;  but  though  he  was  reen* 
forced  at  London  and  other  places  with  fre&lv  troops,  he  found 
himself  also  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  his  old  soldiers,  who 
from  fatigue  and  discontent  secretly  withdrew  from  their  colors. 
His  brother  Gurth,  a  man  of  bravery  and  conduct^  began  to 
entertain  apprehensions  of  the  event ;  and  remonstrieited  with 
the  king,  that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  prolong  the  war ; 
at  least,  to  spare  his  own  person  in  the  action.  He  urged  to 
him  that  the  desperate  situation  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
made  it  requisite  for  that  prince  to  bring  ^natters  to  a  speedy 
decision,  and  put  his  whole  fortune  on  the  issue  of  a  battle ; 
but  that  the  king  of  England,  in  his  own  country,  beloved  by  his 
subjects,  provided  with  every  supply,  had  more  certain  and 
less  dangerous  means  of  insuring  to  himself  the  victory ;  that 
the  Norman  troops,  elated  on  the  one  hand  with  the  highest 
hopes,  and  seeing  on  the  other  no  resource  in  case  of  a  discom* 
fiture,  would  fight  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  being  the  flower  . 
of  all  the  warriors  of  the  continent,  must  be  regarded  as 
formidable  to  the  English;  that  if  their  first  fire,  which  is 
always  the  most  dangerous,  were  allowed  to  languish  /or  want 
of  action,  if  they  were  harassed  with  small  skirmishes,  strait- 
ened in  provisions,  and  fatigued  with  the  bad  weather  and 
deep  roads  during  the  winter  season  which  was  approaching, 
they  must  fall  an  easy  and  a  bloodless  prey  to  their  enemy  j 
that  if  a  general  action  were  delayed,  the  English,  sensible 
of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  their  properties,  as  well  as 
liberties,  were  exposed  from  those  rapacious  invaders,  would 
hasten  from  all  quarters  to  his  assistance,  and  would  ^-ender 
his  army  invincible  ;  that,  at  least,  if  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  hazard  a  battle,  be  ought  not  to  expose  his  own  person, 
but  reserve,  in  case  of  disastrous  accidents,  some  resource  to* 
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the  Iibidirty  and^independeoce  of  the  kingdotn ;  fM»!  that  haT]]i||: 
ORce  been  so  un^Mtunate  ad  to  be  constfakied  to  swear,  a^ 
that  upon  the  holy  relics,  to  sapport  the  pretensions  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  it  were  bietter  that  the  comnrnnd  of  the 
army  should  be  intrusted  to  another,  who,  not  being  bound  by 
those  sacred  ties,  might  giye  the  soldierd  more  assi»ed  hopes 
of  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  combat. 
♦  Harold  was  deaf  to  all  these  remonstrances.  Elated  with 
Itts  past  prosperity,  as  well  as  stinmlated  by  h»  native  cour- 
age, he  resolved  to  give  battle  in  person ;  and  for  ^t  purpiDse 
he  drew  near  to  the  Normans,  whb^  had  removed  tiheir  camp 
G^  fleet  to  Hastings,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  He 
was  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  the  ^ 
duke,  promising  him  a  sum  of  money  if  he  would  depart  the, 
kingdom  without  effusion  of  blood ;  but  his  ofi^r  was  rejected 
with  disdain ;  and  William,  not  to  be  behind  With  his  enemy ' 
in  vaunting,  sent  him  a  message  by  some  mdnks,  requiring  ^ 
him  either  to  resign  the  kingdom,  or  to  hold  it  of  him  in 
fealty,  or  to  submit  their  cause  to  the  arbitiation  of  the  pope, 
or  to  fight  him  in  single  combat.  Harold  replied,  that  the  Grod 
of  batUes  would  soon  be  the  arbiter  of  all  their  differences.* 

The  English  and  Normans  now  prepared  themselves  for 
this  important  decision ;  but  the  a^ect  of  things,  on  the  night 
before  the  battle,  was  very  different  in  the  two  camps.  The 
English  spent  the  time  in  riot,  and  jollity,  andditerder;  the 
Normans^  in  silence,  and  in  pmyer,  and  in  the  other  function^  • 
of  their  religion.f  On  the  moming,  the  duke  called  togeth^ 
the  most  considerable  of  his  commaiaders,  and  made  them  a 
speech  suitable '  to  the  occasion.  He  represented  to  them, 
that  the  event  which  they  and  he  had  long  wished  for,  was 
approaching;  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  depended  on 
theirswords^  and  would  be  decided  in  a  single  action;  that 
never  army  had  greater  motives  for  exerting  a  vigorous 
courage,  whether  they  considered  the  prize  which  would 
attend  their  victory,  or  th^  inevitable  destruction  which  must 
ensue  upon  their  discomfiture ;  tiiat  if  their  martial  and  veteran 
bands  could  once  break  those  raw  soldiers^  who  had  rashly 
dared  to  approach  them,  they  conquered  a  kingdom  at  one 
blow,  and  were  justly  entitled  to  all  its  possessions  as  the 
rewanl 'of  their  prosperous  valor ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  remitted  in  the  least  their  wonted  prowfess^  an  enrage4 
- '  •       -■  ■    - ■  ■    ,  .  ■     ■   '  • 
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mad  an  igQominiovs  death  was  the  certain  puDwhment  of  their 
imprudent  cowardioe;  that  by  coUectiiig  .ao  num^cous  aad 
brave  a  hoet,  he  had  insured  every  human  means  of  conquest ; 
and  the  commander  of  the  enemy,  by  his  criminal  conducL 
bad  given  him  just  cause  to  hope  for  the  fiivor  of  toa 
Almighty,  in  wk^  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of  wars  and 
battles;  and  that  a  peijured  usurper,  anathematized  by  the 
sovereign  pontifi*,  and  conscious  of  his  own  breach  of  faithi 
would  be  struck  with  terror  on  their  appearance,  and  would 
prognosticate  to  himself  that  fate  which  his  multiplied. crimes 
bad  so  justly  merited.*  The  duke  next  divided  his  army  into 
three  lines  :  the^ first,  led  by  Montgomery,  consisted  of  archen 
and  light^armed  in&ntry ;  the  second,  commanded  ^  Markel, 
was  composed  of  his  bravest  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and 
ranged  in  close  order ;  his  qavaliy,  at  whose  head  he  placed 
himself,  formed  the  third  line,  aiid  were  so  disposed,  that  thej 
prtretched  beyond  the  infantry,  mkd  flanked  each  ^wing  of  the 
jarmy.t  He  ordered  the  signal  of  battle  to  be  given ;  and  this 
whole  army,  moving  fit  once,  and  sieging  the  hymn  or  song 
of  Roland,  the  gumous  peer  of  Charlemc|gne4  advanced,  in 
<Nrder  and  with  alacrity,  towards  the  .enemy. 

Harold  hjEid  seized  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground,  and 
halving  likewise  drawn  some  ^tnendies  to  seouie  hw  flanks,  ha 
resolved  to  stand  upon  the  defeositVOi,  and  4o  avoid  all  action 
with  the  cavalry,  in  which  be  was  inferior.  The  Kentish 
men  were  plaoed  .in  the  van  ;  .a  post  which  they  had  always 
claimed  es  their  due :  tb^  Londoners  guarded  the  standard ; 
fmd  the  kiag  himself,  aceompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothen, 
£rurtb  and  Leofawi,  dismounting,  placed  himeelf  at  the  head 
of  his  in&m^,  ai4  e2;;pressed  his  resolution  to  ooo^uw  or  to 
perish  in  the  action.  The  first  attack  qtf  the  Normans  wm 
desperate,  but  was  received  <with  equal  W<^  by  the  English ; 
«md  afler  a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undecided, 
the  former,  oveix^ome  by  the  dikScuity  of  the  ground,  and 
hard  pressed  by  the  eoemy,  beg^  first  to  relax  their  vigoc, 
then  to  retreat;  and  confusion  was  spreading  among  the 
ranks ;  when  William*  who  Ifound  himself  on  the  brink  of 
destruclson,  hastened^  with  a  iseleot  band,  to  the  relief  of  his 
>■  ■  —  '  '      — 

*  H.  Hunting,  p.  368.    Brompton,  p.  959.    GuL  Pict..p.  201. 
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dismayed  foices.  His  presence  rei^tOTed  the  action ;  the  Ehig* 
lish  wfere  obliged  to  retire  with  loss ;  and  the  duke,  ordering 
his  second  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  attack  with  fresh 
forces  and  with  redoubled  courage.  Finding  that  the  enemy, 
aided  by  the  advantage  of  ground,  and  animated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  tfieir  prince,  still  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  tried  a 
stratagem  which  was  veTy  delicate  in  its  management,  but 
which  seemed  advisable  in  his  desperate  situation,  where,  if 
he  gained  not  a  decisive  victory,  he  was  totally  undone :  he 
commaiided  his  troops  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  to  allure' 
the  enemy  from  their  ground  by  the  appearance  of  flight 
The  artifice  succeeded  against  those  unexperienced  soldiers, 
who,  heated  by  the  action,  and  sanguine  in  their  hopes,  pre- 
cipitately followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  William  gave 
onlers,  that  at  once  the  infkntry  should  face  about  upon  dieir 
pursuers,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  assault  upon  their  wings, 
and  both  of  them  pursue  the  advantage,  wliich  the  surprise 
and  terror  of  the  enemy  must  give  them  in  that  critical  and 
decisive  moment.  The  English  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  driven  back  to  the  hill ;  where,  being  rallied  by 
the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithstanding  their 
loss,  to  maintain  the  post  and  continue  the  combat.  The  duke 
tried  ^e  same  stratagem  a  second  time  with  the  same  success  ;* 
but  even  after  this  double  advantage,  he  still  found  a  great  body 
of  the  English,  who,  msiintaining  themselves  in  firm  array, 
seemed  determined  to  dispute  the  victory  to  the  last  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  an  assault 
upon  them ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind,  should  gall  the 
cnemyi  who  were  exposed  by  tlie  situation  of  the  ground,  and 
who  were  intent  in  defending  themselves  against  the  swords 
and  spears  of  the  assailants.  By  this  disposition  he  at  last 
prevailed  :  Harold  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  com- 
bating with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men ;  his  two 
brothers  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  English,  discouraged 
by  the  fall  of  those  princes,  gave  ground  on  all  sides,  and 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter  by  the  victorious  Normans. 
A  few  troops,  however,  of  the  vanquished  had  still  the  courage 
to  turn  upon  their  pursuers ;  and  attacking  them  in  deep  and 
miry  ground,  obtained  some  revenge  for  the  slaughter  and 
dishonor  of  the  day.  But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged 
them  to  seek  their  safety  by  flight ;  and  darkness  saved  them 
from  any  further  pursuit  by  the  enemy. 
Thus  WHS  gained  by  William,  duke  of  Nonaandys  the  groat 
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mid  decisive  victory  of  Hastings^  after  a  battle  which  was 
fought  from  morning  till  sunset,  and  which  seemed  worthy, 
by  the  heroic  valor  diplayed  by  both  armies  and  by  both  com- 
manders, to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William 
had  three  horses  killed  under  him ;-  and  diere  fell  near  fiHeea 
thousand  men  on  tl^e  side  of  the  Normans :  the  loss  was  still 
more  considerable  on  that  of  the  vanquished,  besides  the 
death  of  the  king  and  his  two  brothers.  The  dead  body  of 
Harold  was  broi^t  to  Wflliam,  and  was  generously  restored 
without  ransom  to  his  mother.  The  Norman  army  lefl  not 
the  field  of  battle  without  givmg  thanks  to  Heaven,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  for  their  victory :  and  the  prince, 
having  refreshed  his  troops,  prepared  to  push  to  the  utmost 
his  advantage  aigainst  the  divided,  dismayed,  and  discomfited 
Eqglish. 
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7BE  ANGLO-SAXON  OOVEKNMENT  AND  UANNSRS. 

Tbb  government  of  the  Germans,  and  that  of  all  the  north- 
em  nations  who  established'  themseiyes  on  the  rmns  of  Rome, 
'was  alwrays  extremdy  free ;  and  those  fierce  people,  accus- 
tomed tof  independence '  and  inured  tb  arms,  were  more 
'guided  by  persuasion  thaii  authority  in  the  submission  which 
k!tlby  paid  to  their  princes.  The  military  despotism  which  haji 
taken  place  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  which,  previously  to 
the  irruption  of  those  conquerors,  had  sunk  the  genius  of  men, 
and  destroyed  every  noble  principle  of  science  and  virtue,  was 
unable  to  resist  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  free  people;  and 
Eurc^e,  as  from  a  new  epoch,  rekindled  her  ancient  spirit, 
and  shook  off  the  base  servitude  to  arbitrary  will  and  authority 
under  which  she  had  so  long  labored.  The  free  constitutions 
then  established)  however  impaired  by  the  encroachments  of 
succeeding  princes,  still  preserve  an  air  of  independence  and 
legal  administration,  which  distinguished  the  European  nations ; 
and  if  that  part  of  the  globe  maintain  sentmients  of  liberty, 
honor,  equi^,  and  valor  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it 
owes  these  advantages  chiefly  to  the  seeds  implanted  by  those 
generous  barbarians. 

The  Saxons  who  subdued  Britain,  as  th^  enjoyed  great 
liberty  in  their  own  country,  obstinately  retained  that  invalu- 
able possession  in  their  new  settlement ;  and  they  imported  into 
this  island  the  same  principles  of  independence  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  chieftains,  (for  such 
they  were,  more  properly  than  kings  or  princes,)  who  com- 
manded them  in  those  militaiy  expeditions,  still  possessed  a 
very  limited  authority ;  and  as  the  Saxons  exterminated,  rather 
than  subdued,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  they  were  indeed  trans- 
planted into  a  new  territory,  but  preserved  unaltered  all  their 
civil  and  military  institutions.  The  language  was  pure  Saxon ; 
even  the  names  of  places,  which  often  remain  while  the 
tongue  entirely  changes,  were  ahnost  all  affixed  by  the  con- 
^(lerors ;  the  manners  and  eustoms  were  wholly  German ;  and 
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Ae  mam  petiire  of  a  flesve  mad  bold  Mburty,  which  is  dmwa 
by  the  masterly  popcO  of  Tacitus,  will  suit  those  fbunden  of 
the  English  govenunent  The  king,  so  far  fioin  being  invested 
with  arbitrary  power,  was  only  ocHiaidered  as  the  first  among 
Ae  citiaens;  his  authority  depended  more  on  his  personal 
qualities  than  on  his  station ;  he  was  even  so  far  on  a  level 
with  the  people,  that  a  statvd  piice  was  fixed  for  his  head,  aiMl 
a  legal  fine  was  levied  upon  his  murderer,  which,  though  pro* 
portionate  to  his  station,  and  superior  to  that  paid  for  the  life 
of  a  subject,  was  a  sensible  mark  of  his  siiUurdination  to  tha 
Bommunity. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  an  independent  people,  so  little 
testrained  by  law  and  cultivated  by  acienoe,  would  not  be 
very  stnct  'm  maintaining  a  regular  succession  of  their  princes; 
Hiough  they  paid  great  regard  to  the  royal  fiimily,  and 
ascribed  to  it  an  undisputed  superiority,  they  either  had  no 
rule,  or  none  that  was  steadily  observed,  in  filling  the  vacant 
chrone;  and  present  convenience,  in  that  emergency,  was 
more  attended  to  them  general  principles.  We  aie  not,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  crown  was  considered  as  altogether 
elective ;  and  that  a  regular  plan  was  traced  by  ^  eoa8titu<* 
ti<»i  for  supplying,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  every 
vacancy  made  by  tiie  demise  of  the  first  magistntte^  If  any 
king  left  a  spn  of  an  age  and  capacity  fit  for  goveiEmnent,  the 
young  prince  naturally  stepped  into  the  throne  :  il  he  was  a 
minor,  his  uncle,  or  the  next  pnnce  of  the  blood,  was  pro* 
moted  to  the  government,  and  left  the  sceptre  to  his  posterity  * 
uiy  sovereign,  by  taking  previous  roeaaures  with  the  leadina 
men,  had  it  gready  in  his  power  to  appoint  his  successor :  aU 
these  changes,  aiid  indeed  the  ordmary  administration  oi 
govensbment,  required  the  express  concux^ence,  or  at  least 
the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  people ;  but  possession,  however 
obtained,  was  extremely  apt  to  secure  their  obedience,  and 
^  idea  of  any  right,  wluch  was  onoe  excluded,  was  but 
feeble  and  imperfect  This  is  so  much  the  case  in  all  bar- 
barous monarchies,  and  occurs  so  often  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  we  cannot  consistently  entertain  any  other 
notion  of  their  government  The  idea  of  an  hereditary  suc- 
cession m  authority  is  so  natural  to  men,  and  is  so  much 
jbrtified  by  the  usual  rule  in  transmitting  private  possessions) 
that  it  must  retain  a  great  influence  on  every  society,  which 
does  not  exclude  it  by  the  refinements  of  a  mpublicaa  «on^ 
ifitution.    But  as  thwpe  is  a  awtenal  difieraoce  betwaan  (or 
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eniment  and  private  possessioos,  aad  every  man  i»  not-M 
much  qualified  for  exercising  the  one  a^  for  enjoying  the 
other,  a  people  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  general  advan* 
tages  attending  a  fixed  rule  are  apt  to  make  great  leaps  in 
the  succession,  and  frequently  to  pass  over  the  person,  who^ 
had  he  possessed  the  requisite  years  and  abilities,  would  have 
been  thought  entitled  to  the  sovereignty.  Thus  these  moi^ 
archies  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  either  elective  ot  hereditary ; 
and  though  the  destination  of  a  prince  may  often  be  followed 
in  appointing  his  successor,  they  can  as  little  be  regarded 
as  wholly  testament&ry.  The  states  by  their  suffrage  may 
sometimes  establish  a  sovereign;  but  they  more  frequently 
recognize  the  person  whom  they  find  established:  a  few 
great  men  take  the  lead ;  the  people,  overawed  and  influenced^ 
acquiesce  in  the  government;  and  the  reigning  prince,  pro- 
vided he  be  of  the  royal  family,  passes  undisputedly  for  the 
legal  sovereign. 

It  is  confessed  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxcm 
history  and  antiquities  is  too  imperfect  to  aflbrd  us  means  of 
determining  with  certainty  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  privileges  of  the  people,  ot  of  giving  an  exact  delineation 
of  that  government.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  constitution 
might  be  somewhat  different  in  the  different  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy^  and  that  it  changed  considerably  during  the 
course  of  six  centuries,  which  elapsed  from  the  first  invasion  . 
of  the  Saxons  till  the  Norman  conquest,*  But  most  of  these 
differences  and  changes,  with  their  causes  emd  effects,  are 
anknown  to  us  ;  it  only  appears  that,  at  all  times  and  in  aU 
the  kingdoms,  there  was  a  national  council,  called  a  ivit* 
tenagemot,  or  assembly  of  the  wise  men,  (for  that  is  die 
import  of  the  term,)  whose  consent  was  requiate  for  enacting 
laws,  and  for  ratifying  the  chief  acts  of  public  administration. 
The  preambles  to  all  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  Alfred, 
Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstan,  Edmond,  Edgar,  Ethehed,  and 

*  We  know  of  one  change,  not  inconsiderable,  in  the  Saxon  con- 
stitution. The  Saxon  Annals  (p.  49)  infonn  ns,  that  it  was,  in  early 
times,  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  name  the  dnke8>  earls,  alder- 
men, and  sheriffs  of  the  counties.  Assert  a  contemporary  writer' 
informs  us  that  AL&ed  deposed  all  the  ign(»:ant  aldermen,  and 
appointed  men  of  more  capacity  in  their  place :  yet  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  (sect.  35)  say  expressly  that  the  h^retoghs.  Of 
dukes,  and  the  sheriffs  were  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the  folk 
mote,  a  county  court,  which  was  assembled  once  a  year»  and  wheel' 
■llthefrMboldexBAworeallegiaiiOQtpthekiBg.  .  * 
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Edward  the  Confessoi ;  even  those  to  thie  laws  of  Canute 
though  a  kind  of  conqueror,  put  tJiis  matter  beyond  contro* 
versy,  and  carry  proofs  every  where  of  a  limited  and  legal 
government.  But  who  wei:e  the  constituent  members  of  this 
wittenagemot  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty  by 
antiquaries.  It  is  agreed  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  *  were 
an  essential  part ;  and  it  is  also  evident,  from  the  tenor  of 
those  ancient  laws,  that  the  wittenagemot  enacted  statutes 
which  regulated  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  government, 
ind  that  those  dangerous  principles,  by  which  the  church  is 
iotally  severed  from  the  state,  were  hitiberto  unknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons.t  It  also  appears  that  the  aldermen  or  gov- 
ernors of  counties,  who,  alEter  the  Danish  times,  were  often 
called  earls,|  were  admitted  into  this  council,  and  gave  their 
consent  to  the  public  statutes.  But  besides  the  prelates  and 
aldermen,  there  is  also  mention  of  the.  wites,  or  wisemen,  as 
a  component  part  of  the  wittenagemot;  but  who  these  were 
is.not  so  clearly  ascertained  by  the  laws  or  the  history  of  that 
period.  The  matter  would  probably  be  of  difficult  discussion, 
•  even  were  it  examined  impartially ;  but  as  our  modem  parties 
have  chosen  to  divide  on  this  point,  the  question  has  been 
disputed  with  the  greater  obstinacy,  and  the  arguments  on 
botk  sides  have  become,  on  that  account,  the  more  captious 
and  deceitful.  Our  monarchical  faction  maintain  that  ^ese  * 
"  wites,"  or  "  sapientes,"  were  the  judges,  or  men  learned  in 
the  law  :  the  popular  faction  assert  theni  to  be  representatives 
of  the  boroughs,  or  what  we  now  call  the  commons. 

The  expressions  employed  by  all  ancient  historians  ir 
^lentioning  the  wittenagemot,  seem  to  contradict  the  latter 
supposition.  The  members  are  almost  always  called  the 
*  principes,  satraps,  optimates,  magnates,  proceres ; "  •temui 
which  seem  to  suppose  an  aristocracy,  and  to  exclude  the 
commons.  The  bdroughs  also,  from  the  low  state  of  com- 
merce, were  so  small  and  so  poor,  and  the  inhabitants  Uvea 
in  such  dependence  on  the  great  men,§  that  it  seems  nowise 
probable  they  would  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  national 
councils.  The  commons  are  well  known  to  have  had  no 
flhare  in  the   governments  established  by  the  Franks,  Bur 

.  *  Sometimed  abbesses  were  admitted;  at  least  they  often  sign  thi» 
kia^'s  charters  or  grants.    Spelm.  Gloss,  in  verbo  Faxliamentum, 
^         r  t  Wilkins,  passim. 

I  See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  , 

{  Brady's  Tireatise  of  English  Boroughs,  p.  3,  4,  5,  etc 
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gandians,  and  other  n&r^ttm  mtioDs ;  and  we  mcf  coneli»i| 

ttiat  the  Sakons,  ^ho'  Wmaiiied  tanget  hs^Amsoiu  anB  m^ 
civilized  than  tho«ie  tribes,  would  never  thin&  oficcmien^ 
4uch  an  extmordiceiiy  privil^jge  on  trade  ^d  industry.  TE^ 
hiilitaiy  profession  lUone  was  honorable  ^c^  all  those  con 
^uerors:  the  warrioi^  subsisted  by  ibeir  possessions  in  land: 
they  became  considerable  by  their  influence  (y^et  their  yassab^ 
retainers,  tenants,  and  skves :  and  it  requites  strong  proof  id 
Convince  us  that  they  would  admit  any  6t  n.  rank  so  mudi 
inferior  as  die  burgesses,  to  sh^re  with  thek  in  the  legidiattve 
ftiithority.  l*acitus  indeed  affirms  that,  among  ^e  abcieol 
Germans,  the  consent  of  all  the  members  of  th6  community 
Was  required  in  every  important  d^libeiatiob ;  but  hie  ^eaks 
iiot  of  representatives ;  and  this  ancient  practice,  mentioneiS 
i>y  the  Roman  historian,  could  only  have  place  in  smiill  tribes, 
^here  every  citizen  mi^^t  Withotit  inconvenience  be  assem-' 
bled  upon  any  extraorainary  emergency.  After  priricipa^- 
des  became  extenisive,  after  the  diuerence  of  property  had 
formed  distinctions  more  important  than  those  which  wrose 
fit)m  persohal  strength  ana  valor,  we  may  ccmclude  thai 
the  national  assemblies  must  have  'been  mors  limited  in 
tlieir  number,  and  composed  only  bf  the  more  cc»i£^derabl^ 
Citizens. " 

• '  But,  though  we  must  exclude  the  burgesses  or  commons 
ftroxh  the  Saxon  wittetlagemot^  there  is  some  becessity  tot 
Supposing  that  this  assembly  consisted  cH  other  members  than 
file  prelates,  abbots,  aldeifmen,  and  the  judges  or  privy  comr- 
cil.  For  as  all  these,  excepting  some  of  tlie  ecclesiastics,* 
were  anciently  appointed  by  thd  king,  had  there  teen  no  other 
legislative  authority,' th*e  royal  power  had  been,  in  ia.  gireai 
measure,  absolute,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  all  the  histomna^ 
dnd  to  the  practice  of  all  the  northern  nations.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  more  considerate  proprietors  of 
land  were,  without  any  electidii,  conistituent  membeins  of  the 
national  assembly  :  there  i^  reason  to  think  that  forty  hides, 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  bishops  were  sometimef 
CAOsen  by  the  wittenagemdt,  and  confii^ed  by  the  k&g.  '  Eddin^ 
cap.  2.  The  abbots  in  the  monasteries  of  royal  foundal^n  were  andent^ 
lY  named  by  the  ting ;  though  Edgar  gav«  the  monks  the  dection. 
Mid  only  reserted'to  himself  'Gie  ratification.  This  destlnalion  was 
afterwards  frequently  violate  and  the  abbots  as  well  as  Mshoflfl  vyws 
afterwards  all  appointed  by  the  king^  aa  we  learn  from  Ingulf'  s 
writer  contemj^nvy  to  the  con4ltfiSt» 
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'  "wnr'' Iff  ■  r*  ^ny 

i|r  ^«|^^  fcur  {tad  fiy^  llyiuawM  ^wm  F?»  *?  ««»^t©  i«^ 
-f^e  for  (entitling  tba  possessor  to  this  honoiaHe  ^riyflege.  Wp 
&id  a  passage  m  an  ancient  author,*  by  which  it  appears  that 
f  per^ou  of  yery  noble  birtih)  ^y^^  one  allied  to  the  crown, 
was  not  e8teeme4  (t  '^  pjc^nc^ps  V  (the  term  u^Hftlly  emplbyod 
$y  ancient  historians,  when  th^  wittenagemqi;  is  mentioned) 
ml  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  that  amount.  Nor  need  we 
hpoiftgioe  t|iat  the  public  council  would  become  disorderly  or 
confused  by  jaidmitting  ^o  great  a  multitude.  The  landed 
proper^  of  Bngiand  was  probably  in  few  ha^d8  during  the 
Saxon  times,  jat  lefist,  during  the  tatter  part  of  that  period ; 
fnd,  as  men  bad  hardly  any  ambition  to  attend  those  public 
councils,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  assembly's  becoming  too 
l|iumerous  for  the  despatch  of  the  little  business  wbicb  was 
brought  before  them. 

It  IS  certain  that,  whatever  we*ix»y  determijae  concerning 
the  ^nstituent  p»embers  of  the  wittenagemot,  in  wb^m,  with 
itie  king,  the  legislatu];e  raided,  the  Aoglo-Haxon^  govern- 
ment, in  the  period  preoediAg  t^  Norman  conquest,  was  be- 
coming ektsamely  aristocratical :  the  royal  authority  was  veiy 
Kmitea ;  the  pepple,  even  ii^  admitted  to  thiat  assembly,  ivexe. 
of  little  or  no  weight  and  coqsideiation.  We  have  bints  given  * 
us  in  historians  of  the  great  power  and  riches  of  porticulair 
Qoblemen ;  and  it  could  not  but  happeip,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  Heptarchy,  when  the  king  lived  ^t  a  distance  from  the 
l^royinces,  that  those  great  proprietors,  who  resided  pn  their 
estates,  would  much  augment  th^ir  authority  oyer  their  va3|^l4 
lUid  retainers,  and  over  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Hence  the  immeasurable  power  assvucped  by  Harold, 
Oodwin,  Leofric,  Siward,  Mortar,  Edwin,  Edric,  and  Alfric, 
who  controlled  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  rendered  themr 
lielves  quite  necessary  in  the  goverament  Tb©  two  lattert 
thouG^  detested  b^  the  people  on  ^count  of  their  joinbg  a 
foreign  enemy,  still  preserved  their  poif  er  ^d  influence ;  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  their  authority  was  founded, 
not  (HI  popularity,  but  on  family  rights  and  possesions.  There 
is  one  Athelstan,  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  that 
name,  who  is  called  alderman  of  all  England,  and, is  said  tc 
be  half  king  ;  tliough  die  monarch  himself  was  a  prinpe  dt 
valor  and  abiiities.t     And  we  find  that  in  the  later  Saxos 

*  Sist,  BUensis^  lib.  ii.  cap.  40. 
t  mat  HarneiB.  sect.  iu.  p.  387 
Tot.  I.  14  H 
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times,  and  in  these  alone,  the  great  offices  went  from  fatheiT 
to  son,  and  became  in  a  manner  hereditary  in  the  fami- 
lies.* 

The  circumstances  attending  the  invasions  bf  the  Daned 
would  also  serve  much  to  increase  the  power  of  the  princijal 
.  nobility.  Those  freebooters  made  unexpected  inroads  on  all 
quarters,  and  there  was  a  necessity  that  each  county  should 
resist  them  by  its  own  force,  and  under  the  conduct  of  its  own 
nobility  and  its  own  magistrates.  For  the  same  reason  that  a 
general  war,  managed  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  state 
commonly  augments  the  power  of  the  crown,  those  private 
wars  and  inroads  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  aldermen  and 
nobles. 

Among  that  military  and  turbulent  people,  so  averse  to 
commerce  and  the  arts,  and  so  little  inured  to  industry,  justice 

*  was  commonly  very  ill  administered,  and  great  oppression  and 
violence  seem  to  have  prevailed.     These  disorders  would  be 

•  increased  by  the  exorbitant  gower  of  the  aristocracy ;  and 
would,  in  their  turn,  contribute  to  increase  it.  Men,  not  dar- 
ing to  rely  on  the  guardianship  of  the  laws,  were  obliged  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  some  chieftain,  whose 

'orders  they  followed  even  to  the  disturbance  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  injury  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  who  afforded 
them,  in  return,  protection  from  any  insult  or  injustice  by 
strangers.  Hence  we  find,  by  the  extracts  which  Dr.  Brady 
has  given  us  from  Domesday,  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants, 
even  of  towns,  had  placed  themselves  undeT  the  clientship  of 
some  particular  nobleman,  whose  patronage  they  purchased 
by  annual  payments,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to  consider 
as  their  sovereign,  more  than  the  king  himself,  or  even  the 
legislature.t  A  client,  though  a  freeman,  was  supposed  so 
much  to  belong  to  his  jfatron,  that  his  murderer  was  obliged 
by  law  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  latter,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
loss ;  in  like  manner  as  he  paid  a  fine  to  the  master  for  the 

*  Koger  Hoveden.  giviiig  the  reatoxi  why  William  the  Conqueroi 
made  Cospatric  earl  of  Northumberland,  says,  **  Nam  ex  matenu) 
san^^ne  attinebat  ad  eum  honor  illius  comitatus.  >  Erat.  enim  ex 
matre  Algitha,  filia  TJthredi  comitis."  See  also  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  205. 
We  see  in  those  instances  the  same  tendency  towards  rendering 
offices  hereditary  which  took  place,  during  a  more  early  period,  o& 
t^e  continent ;  and  which  liad  alr^uly  produced  there  its  fiUl  effect. . 

t  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs,  p.  3,  4,  6,  etc.  The  case  was  th< 
same  with  the  freemen  in  the  country,  dee  Pref.  to  his  Hist  p.  8, 
9,  10,  9ic. 
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marder  of  his  slave.*  Men  who  were  of  a  more,  considerable 
rank,  but  not  powerful  enough  each  to  support  himself  by  his 
own  independent  authority,  entered  into  formal  confederacies 
with  each  oth^r,  and  composed  a  kind  of  separate  commujiity, 
which  rendered  itself  formidable  to  all  aggressors.  Dr.  Hickes 
has  preserved  a  curious  Saxon  bond  of  this  kind,  which  he 
calls  a  "  sodalitium,"  and  which  contains  many  piarticulars 
characteristicaJ  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times.t  All 
the  associates  are  there  said  to  be  gentlemen  of  Cambridge- 
shire ;  and  they  swear  beibre  the  holy  relics  to  observe  their 
confederacy,  and  to  be  faithfid  to  each  other :  they  promise 
to  bury  any  of  the  associates  who  dies,  in  whatever  place  he 
had  appointed ;  to  contribute  to  his  funeral  charges,  and  to 
attend  to  his  interment ;  and  whoever  is  wanting  in  this  last 
duty,  binds  himself  to  pay  a  measure  of  honey.  When  any 
of  the  associates  is  in  danger,  and  calls  for  the  assistance  of 
his  fellows,  ^ey  promise,  besides  flying  to  his  succor,  to  ^v© 
information-to  the  sheriff;  and  if  he  be  negligent  in  protect- 
ing the  person  exposed  to  danger,  they  engage  to  levy  a  fine 
of  one  pound  upon  him  ;  if  the  president  of  the  society  himself 
be  wanting  in  Ais  particular,  he  binds  himself  to  pay  one 
pound ;  unless  he  has  the  reasonable  excuse  of  sickness,  or  of 
duty  to  his  superior.  When  any  of  the  associates  is  murdered, 
tiiey  are  to  exact  eight  pounds  from  the  murderer ;  and  if  h© 
refiise  to  pay  it,  they  are  to  prosecute  him  for  the  sum  at  their 
joint  expense.  If  any  of  the  associates,  who  happens  to  be 
poor,  kill  a  .man,  the  society  are  to  contribute,  by  a  certain 
proportion,  to  pay  his  fine,  —  a  mark  apiece,  if  the  fine  be 
seven  hundred  shillings ;  less  if  the  person  killed  be  a  clown 
or  ceorle ;  the  half  of  that  sum,  again,  if  he  be  a  Welshman.' 
But  where  any  of  the  associates  kill  a  man  wilfully  and  withw 
out  provocation,  he  must  himself  pay  the  fine.  If  any  of  the 
associates  kill  any  of  his  fellows  in  a  like  criminal  manner, 
besides  paying  the  usual  fine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
he  must  pay  eight  pounds  to  the  society,  or  renounce  the  ben- 
efit of  it ;  in  which  case  they  bind  themselves,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  one  pound,  never  to  eat  or  drink  with  him,  exoept'in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  bishop,  or  alderman.  There  ar© 
other  regulations  to  protect  themselves  and  their  servants  from 
•11  injuries,  to  revenge  such  as  are  committed,  and  to  prevent' 

♦  LL.  Edw.  Conf.    Sect  viii.  apud  Ingulph. 
t  Dissert.  Ep&t  p.  dl. 
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wblch  they  *bpgagQ  to  pay  for  this  JmX  ofience  is  a  ipeasuso 
pf  honey. 

It  1$  not  to  b|^  doubted  but  a  poi)fisde2:c||cy  of  this  kind  mui^ 
|i^ye  bjeen  a  gK^t  souipe  of  friepdship  and  attachmeut,  whep 
noen  livefl  in  perpetucd  danger  fn^n  enemies,  robbea?;},  and 
of^pressoansf,  and  received  protection  chie%  ixom  their  personal 
valor,  and  from  th^  (distance  of  their  friends  ^ad  pa,trons. 
Jis  animosities  wex^  then  more  violent,  connections  w^re  also 
more  intimate,  whether  voluntary  or  <krived  from  blood :  th^ 
most  remote  degree  pf  propinquity  was  jpegar^ed ;  an  indelible; 
memory  of  bene£ts  was  preserved ;  sevece  vengeance  was 
^en  fC>r  injuries,  both  from  9-  point  of  hpi^or  and  as  the  besi 
means  of  future  se.c^rity;  and  the  civil  union  being  weak, 
inany  private  engagements  were  contracted,  in  order  to  sup» 
ply  it3  place,  fvnd  to  procure  men  that  safe^,  which  the  lawi^ 
and  their  o^n  iipaiocence  were  not  alone  able  to  insure  to  tl^m. 

On  the  wkple,  notwithstanding  the  seei^ing  Uberty,  or  rather 
licentiousness,  of  the  Anglo-^la^^ns,  the  great  body,  even  of 
tiie  &eo  citizens,  in  those  a,gesa  ri^ly  enjoyed  much  less  tri^ 
liberty  than  where  the  execution  ot  Uie  jaws  is  the  most  severe, ' 
aji;id  where  subjects  are  reduceid  to  the  strictest  s^]bordin|Uiod^ 
and  dep^dence  cm  the  civil  mi^gist^.  The  leasdn  is  da- 
rived  from  the  excieSiS  itSjelf  of  that  Uberty.  Men  must  guar^ 
themselves  at  a^y  price  against  insults  and  injuria;  an4 
where  they  receive  not  protection  from  the  laws  an4  mag^ 
trates,  they  will  seek  it  by  submission  to  su^riors,  and  1^ 
herdii^  in  some  private  confederacy^  which  acts  under  tb^, 
direction  of  a  powerful  leader.  And  thus  all  ^knar<:^y  is  tha 
immediate  cause  of  tyranny,  if  not  over  the  state,  «t  least  over 
many  of  the  individuals. 

Se<^urity  was  prpyided  by  the  Saxon  laws  to  all  members, 
of  the  wittenagemot,  bpth  in  going  and  returni^,  ^^  exQepi 
they  were  notorious  thieves  and  robbers." 

The  Gennan  Sfgi^ons,  as  the  other  nations  pf  that  continent,^ 
were  divided  into  three  ranks  of  men-rrrthe  noble,  the  freo,, 
and  the  alayes.*  This  dj&itinction  they  ^^ought  over  with  thenii. 
mtp  Britain. 

The  npbles  wfre  called  thanes ;  and  were  of  two  kindb,, 
the  king^s  thanes  and  lesser  thatiefu  The  latter  seem  tq^ 
Vaye  been  dependent  on  the  former,  and  to  have  received 

♦  Nithard.  Hisj^.  lib.  iv. 
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.junJs,  %  wlifch  tiiej  paid  ront,  seirices,  or  attenduice  in 
]^MaBce  and  wari*  We  know  of  no  title  which  raised  any  one 
to  the  rank  of  thane,  except  nohle  hirth  and  the  possession  of 
land.  The  former  wbs  alwa^  much  regarded  by  all  the 
German  nations,  even  in  their  most  barbarous  state;  and 
&3  the  Saxon  nobility,  having  litde  credit,  could  scarcely 
'burden  their  estates  with  much  debt,  and  as  the  commons  had 
Bttlfe  trade  or  industry  by  which  they  could  accumulate  riches; 
these  two  ranks  of  men,  even  though  they  were  not  separated 
by  positive  laws,  might  remain  long  distinct,  and  the  noble 
families  continue  many  ages  in  opulence  and  splendor.  There 
Were  no  middle  ranks  of  men,  &at  could  gradually  mix  with 
ttieir  superiors,  and  insensibly  procure  to  themselves  honor 
and  distmction.  If,  by  any  extraordinary  accident,  a  mean 
person  acquired  riches,  a  circumstance  so  singular  made  him 
Jie  knpWh  and  remarked ;  he  became  the  oi^ect  of  envy,  as 
well  as  of  indignation,  to  all  the  nobles  ;  he  would  have  great 
difficulty  to  defend  what  he  had'acquired  ;  and  he  woula  find 
it  impossible  to  protect  himself  from  oppre9sion,  except  by 
courting, the  patronage  of  some  great  chieftain,  and  paying  a 
large  price  for  his  safety. 

'  There  are  two  statutes  among  the  Scgcon  laws,  which  seem 
calculated  to  confound  those  different  ranks  of  men  ;  that  of 
Athelstan,  by  which  a  merchant,  who  had  made  three  lone 
sea  voyages  on  his  own  account,  was  entitled  to  the  quality  of 
thane  ;f  and  that  of  the  same  prince,  by  which  a  ceorle,  or' 
liiis^ndman,  who  had  been  able  to  purchase  five  hides  of 
lanci,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  and  a  bell,  was 
raised  to  the  same  distinction.  J  But  the  opportunities  were 
lit)  f^w,  by  which  a  merchant  or  ceorle  could  Aus  exalt 
idmself  above  his  rank,  that  the  ^law  could  never  pyercome 
^e  ,reigiu];ig  prejudices ;  the  distitnpticHi  between  noble  and 
beuse  blood  woald  still  be  indelibie ;  and  the  weil«*bom  thaaei 
would  entertain  the  highest  contempt  for  those  legal  and 
factitious  ones.  Though  we  are  npt  inforaied  of  any  of  these 
^Ircumstfitices  by  ancient  historians,  they  are  so  much  founded 
on  the  nature  of  things,  that  we  may  admit  them  as  a  neces- 
sary and  infallible  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom 
during  those  ages. 

The  cities  appear  by  dpme^ay-bpok  to  have  been  at  tii9 

*  SpeL  Feus  and  TenTires,  p.  40.  t  WiOdna^  ;p.  fU 

%  MBimiHtX^  of  Hondr^ p.  6m.    'Wmdns,  p.  79.         ' ' 
■■'•■14*  "  •• 
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conqaest  ittle  better  than  villages.*  York  itself,  thougli  it 
was  always  the  second,  at  least  the  third  t  city  in  England, 
and  was  the  capital  of  a  great  province,  which  never  was 
thoroughly  united  with  the  rest,  contained  then  but  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighteen  families.^:  Malmsbury  tells 
us,§  that  the  great  distinction  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobil- 
ity and  the  French  and  Norman,  was,  that  the  latter  built 
magnificent  and  stately  castles  ;  whereas  the  former  consumed 
their  immense  fortunes  in  riot  and  hospitality,  and  in  mean 
houses.  We  may  thence  infer,  that  the  arts  in  general  weire 
much  less  advanced  in  England  than  in  France :  a  greater 
number  of  idle  servants  and  retainers  lived  about  the  great 
families ;  and  as  these,  even  in  France,  were  powerful  enough 
to  disturb  the  execution  of  the  laws,  we  may^  judge  of  the 
authority  acquired  by  the  aristocracy  in  England.  When  Eari 
Godwin  besieged  the  Confessor  in  London,  he  summoned 
from  all  parts  his  huscarles,  or  houseceorles  and  retainers,  and 
thereby  constrained  his  sovereign  to  accept  of  the  conditions 
which  he  was  pleased,  to  impose  upon  him. 

The  lower  rank  of  freemen  were  denominated  c^orles 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  where  they  were  industrious, 
they  were  chiefly  employed  in  husbandry ;  whence  a  ceorle  and 
a  husbandman  became  in  a  manner  synonyuaous  terms.  They 
cultivated  the  farms  of  the  nobility,  or  thanes,  for  which  they 
paid  rent ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  removable  at  pleasure ; 
for  there  is  little  mention  of  leases  among  the  Anglo-Saxons : 
the  pride  of  the  nobility,  together  with  the  general  ignorance  ci 
writing,  must  have  rendered  those  contracts  very  rare,  an^ 
must  have  kept  the  husbandmen  in  a  dependent  condition 
The  rents  of  farms  were  then  chiefly  paid  in  kind.  |1 

*  Winchester,  bein^  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  monarchy,  waa 
ttnciently  a  considerable  city.     Oul.  Pict.  p.  210. 

t  Norwich  contained  738  houses;  Exeter,  315;  Ipswich,  53^1 
Northampton,  60  ;  Hertford,  146 ;  Canterbury,  262 ;  Bath,  64 ;  Southh- 
ampton, 84 ;  Warwick,  225.  See  Brady,  of  Boroughs,  p.  3, 4,  5,  6,  etc 
These  are  the  most  considerable  he  mentions.  The  accoimt  of  ikem. 
is  extracted  from  domesday-book. 

X  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs,  p.  10.  There  were  six  ward^i 
besides  the  archbishop's  palace ;  and  five  of  these  wards  contained  th« 
number  of  families  here  mentioned,  which  at  tSe  rate  of  five  perteni 
to  a  fSamily,  makes  about  seven  thousand  souls.  The  sixth  ward  was 
laid  waste.  "^ 

f  Page  102.    See  also  de  Gest.  AngL  p.  383. 

U  LL.  In®,  sect.  70.  These  laws  fixed  the  rents  for  a  hide  \  bat  il 
fa  difficult  to  oonyert  it  into  modem  measiirf  s. 
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But  \he  moat  numerous  rank  by  fkr  in  the  community  seems 
to  have  been  the  slaves  at  villains,  who  were  the  property  of 
; fiieir  lords,  and  were  consequently  incapable  themselves  of  pos- 
sessing any  property.  Dr.  Brady  assures  us,  from  a  survey 
of  domesday-book,*  that,  in  all  the  counties  of  England,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  land  was  occupied  by  them,  and  that 
the  husbandmen,  and  still  more  the  socmen,  who  were  tenants 
that  could  not  be  removed  at  pleasure,  were  very  few  in  com- 
parison. This  was  not  the  case  with  the  German  nations,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  account  given  us  by  Tacitus. 
The  perpetual  wars  in  the  Heptarchy,  and  the  depredations 
of  the  Danes,  seen!  to  hav^  been  the  cause  of  this  great  alter- 
ation with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or 
carried  off  in  the  frequent  inroads,  were  then  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  became,  by  right  of  war,t  entirely  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  their  lords.  Great  property  in  the  nobles,  especially  if 
joined  to  an  irregular  administration  of  justice,  naturally  favors 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  still  more  so,  if  the  practice 
of  slavery  be  admitted,  ana  has  become  very  common.  The 
nobility  not  only  possess  tfie  influence  which  always  attends 
riches,  but  also  the  power  which  the  laws  give  them  over 
their  slaves  and  villains.  It  then  becomes  difficult,  and  almost 
impossible,  for  a  private  man  to  remain  altogether  free  and 
independent. 

'  •  There  were  two  kinds  of  slaves  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
household  slaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  praedial, 
or  rustic,  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans. J  These  latter 
resembled  the  serfs,  which  are  at  present  to  be  met  with  in 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  The  power 
of  a  master  over  his  slaves  was  not  unlimited  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  it  was  among  their  ancestors.  If  a  man 
beat  Out  his  slave's  eye  or  teeth,  the  slave  recovered  his 
liberty :  §  if  he  killed  him,  he  paid  a  fine  to  the  king,  pro- 
vided the  slave  died  within  a  day  after  the  wound  or  blow  ; 
otiierwise  it  passed  unpunished. ||  The  selling  of  themselves 
or  children  to  slavery,  was  always  the  practice  among  the 
German  nations,^  and  was  continued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.** 

The  great  lordis  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  pos- 

♦  General  Preface  to  his  Hist.  p.  7,  8,  9;  etc. 

t  LL.  Edg.  sect.  14,  apud  Spel.  Concil.  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

J  Spel.  Gloss,  in  verbo  Servus.  §  LL.  ML  sect  20.    . 

^  I  LL.  M£.  sect.  17.  V  Tacit  de  Mor.  Genu. 

'  ♦♦  LL.  Inae,  sect  li.    LL.  Mi.  sect  12. 
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,iG9ac»d  a  dumii^  jarifldtctlon  wiAia  their  tmitories,  .and  43mM 
puoish  without  appeal  any  thieves  or  robhers  whom  th^ 
.caught  theiie.*  This  institution  must  have  had  la  very  con^ 
^rary  effect  to  that  which  was  intended,  and  must  have  procured 
robbers  a  sure  protection  on  the  lands  of  such  noblemen  as 
did  not  sincerely  mean  to  discourage  crimes  and  violence. 

.But  though  the  general  strain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  become  aristocrc^al,  there  were  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  democracy,  which  were 
not  indeed  sufiicient  to. protect  the  lowest  of  the  people,  with- 
out the  patronage  of  some  great  lord,  but  might  give  security, 
and  even  some  flegree  of  dignily,  to  the  gentry  or  inferior 
nobility.  The  administration  of  justice,  in  particulcur,  by  the 
courts  of  the  decennary,  the  hundred,  and  the  coun^,  was 
well  calculated  to  defend  general  liber^,  and  to  restrain  the 
power  of  thie  nobles.  In  the  county  courts,  or  shiremotes,  aU 
the  freeholders  were  assembled  twice  a  year,  and  received 
appeals  from  the  inferior  courts.  They  there  decided  aU 
.causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil ;  and  the  bishop,  together 
with  the  alderman  or  earl,  pr^isided  over  them*t  The  affair 
^.was  determined  in  a  summary  manner,  without  much  pleadings 
formality,  or  delay,  by  a  majority  of  voices ;  and  the  bishop 
jand  alderman  had  po  furthier  authority  tha^  to  keep  order 
among  the  freeholders,  and  interpose  with  their  opinion*! 
AV^here  justice  was  denied  during  three  sessions  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  then  by  the  county  cou]^  there  lay  an  appeal  to  tljje 
^ng's  court ;  §  but  this  was  not  practiseci  on  slight  occasbI^l. 
The  aldermen  received  a  third  of  the  fines  levied  in  those 
^oprts ;  II  and  as  most  of  the  punishments  wei^  then  pecuniary, 
ihis  perquisite  fWmed  a  conisiderable  part  of  the  piofits  belong- 
ing to  his  office.  Tl^e  two  thirds  also,  which  went  to  the  king, 
j(nade  no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue.  Any  free? 
holder  wj^  :^ed  l^ho  absented  himself  thrice  from  these 
cpurts.^ 

As  the  e^ctreme  ignorance  of  Ibe  age  made  deeds  9^4 
writbgs  very  rai:e,  the  county  or  hundred  court  was  the  pCaoe 

*  Higdexi,  lib,  i.  cap.  50.  LL.  jEdw.  Conf.  sect.  26.  SpeiL  Ctmcil 
ToL  i.j>.  415.    Gloss,  in  verbo.  HitUgemot  ot  Infimgezithefe. 

t  LL.  Edg.  sect.  5.  Wilkins,  p.  78.  LL.  Canut.  sect.  17.  Willdns, 
p.  136.  I  HickeSfJDissert.  epiat.  p.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7>  8. 

^  LL.  Bdg.  sect  2.     Wilkins,  p.  77.    ]LL.  Camit.  fleet.  13»  -apud 
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whete  the  moat  remarkable  civil  transactions  inrere  ftnishe'd,  in^ 
order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them,  and  prevent  all  future 
disputes.  Here  testaments  were  promulgated,  slaves  manu- 
mitted, bargains  of  sale  concluded,  and  sometimes,  for  greater 
security,  the  most  considerable  of  these  deeds  were  inserted 
in  the  blank  leaves  of  the  parish  Bible,  which  thus  became  a 
kind  of  register,  too  sacred  to  be  falsified.  It  was  not  unusua! 
to  add  to  the  deed  an  imprecation  on  all  such  as  should  be 
gmlty  of  that  crime.* 

Among  a  people  who  lived  in  so  simple  a  manner  ais  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is  always  of  greater  impor- 
tance  than  the  legislative.  There  were  few  or  no  tastes  imposed 
by  the  states ;  there  were  few  statutes  enacted ;  and  the  nation 
was  less  governed  by  laws,  than  by  customs,  which  admitted 
a  gpeat  latitude  of  interpretation.  Though  it  should,  therefore, 
be  allowed,  tliat  the  wittenagemot  was  altogether  composed  of 
the  principal  nobility,  the  county  courts,  where  all  the  free- 
holders were  admitted,  and  which  regulated  all  the  daily 
oeeurrences  of  life,  formed  a  wide  basis  for  the  government, 
and  were  no  contemptible  checks  on  the  aristocracy.  But 
there  is  another  power  still  more  important  than  either  the 
judicial  or  legislative  ;  to  wit,  the  power  of  injuring  or  serving 
by  immediate  force  and  violence,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  redress  in  courts  of  justice.  In  all  extensive  govern- 
ments, where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  feeble,  this  poiv^er 
natumlly  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  principal  nobility ;  and 
the  degree  of  it  which  prevails,  cannot  be  determined  so  much 
by  the  public  statutes,  as  by  small  incidents  in  history,  by 
particular  customs,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  reason  and  nature 
of  things.  The  highlands  of  Scotland  have  long  been  entitled 
by  law  to  every  privilege  of  British  subjects;  but  it  was  not 
till  very  lately  that  the  common  people  could  in  fact  enjoy 
these  privileges. 

The  powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gov- 
ernment are  disputed  among  historians  and  antiquaries :  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  subject,  even  though  faction  had 
never  entered  into  the  question,  would  naturally  have  begotten 
those  controversies.  But  the  great  influence  of  the  lords  over 
their  slaves  and  tenants,  the  clientship  of  the  burghers,  the 
total  want  of  a  middling  rank  of  men,  the  extent  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  loose  execution  of  the  laws,  the  continued  disordenr 

*  Hickes,  Dissert,  epist. 
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and  eoiwulsions  of  the  state,— all  these  circumstances  evince 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  became  at  last  extremely 
aristocratical ;  and  the^  events,  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  conquest,  canfirm  this  inference  or  conjecture. 

Both  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts 
Df  judicature,  and  the  methods  of  proof  employed  ip  all  causes, 
appear  somewhat  singular,  and  are  very  different  from  those 
which  prevail  at  present  among  all  civilized  nations. 

We  must  conceive  that  the  ancient  Germans  were  little 
removed  from  the  original  state  of  nature  :  the  social  confed- 
eracy among  them  was  more  martial  than  civil :  they  had 
chiefly  in  view  th^  means  of  attack  or  defence  against  public 
enemies,  not  those  of  protection  against  their  fellow-citizens  : 
their  possessions  were  so  slender  and  so  equal,  that  they  were 
not  exposed  to  great  danger ;  and  the  natural  braveiy  of  the 
people  made  every  man  trust  to  himself  and  to  his  particular 
friends  for  his  defence  or  vengeance.  This  defect  in  the 
political  union  drew  much  closer  the  knot  of  particular  con- 
federacies :  an  insult  upon  any  man  was  regarded  by  all  his 
relations  and  associates  as  a  common  injury :  they  were  bound 
by  honor,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  common  interest,  to  revenge 
his  death,  or  any  violence  which  he  had  suffered :  they  retal- 
iated on  the  aggressor  by  like  acts  of  violence ;  and  if  he 
were  protected,  as  was  natural  and  usual,  by  his  own  clan,  the 
quarrel  was  spread  still  wider,  and  bi-ed  endless  disorders  in 
the  nation. 

The  Frisians,  a  tribe  of  the  Germans,  had  never  advanced 
beyond  this  wild  and  imperfect  state  of  society ;  >and  the  right 
of  private  revenge  still  remained  among  them  unlimited  and 
uncontrolled.*  But  the  other.  German  nations,  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus,  had  made  one  step  farther  towards  completing  the 
political  or  civil  union.  Though  it  still  continued  to  be  an 
indispensable  point  of  honor  for  every  clan  to  revenge  the 
death  or  injury  of  a  member,  the  magistrate  had  acquired  a 
right  of  interposing  in  the  quarrel,  and  of  accommodating  the 
diflTerence.  He  obliged  the  person  maimed  or  injured,  and 
the  relations  of  one  killed,  to  accept  of  a  present  from  the 
aggressor  and  his  relations,f  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury,} 
and  to  drop  all  farther  prosecution  of  revenge.     That  the 

*  LL.  Fris.  tit.  2,  apud  Ijindenbrog.  p.  491. 
t  LL.  -^thelb.  sect.  23.  LL.  Mf.  sect.  27. 
{  Called  by  tbe  Saxons  "  maegbota." 
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accommodation  of  one  q^uarrel  might  not  be  the  source  of  more, 
this  present  was  fixed  and  certain  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  killed  or  injured,  and  was  commonly  paid  in  cattle, ' 
the  chief  property  of  those  rude  and  uncultivated  nations.  A 
present  of  this  kind  gratified  the  revenge  of  the  injured  family 
by  the  loss  which  the  aggressor  suffered :  it  satisfied  their 
pride  by  the  submission  which  it  expifessed :  it  diminished 
their  regret  for  the  loss  or  injury  of  a  lunsman  by  their  acqui- 
•  sition  of  new  property ;  and  thus  general  peace  was  for  a 
moment  restored  to  the  society.* 

But  when  the  German  nations  had  been  settled  some  time 
in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  made  still  another 
step  towards  a  more  cultivated  life,  and  their  criminal  justice 
gradually  improved  and  refined  itself.  The  magistrate,  whose 
office  it  was  to  guard  public  pesice,  and  to  suppress  private 
animosities,  conceived  himself  to  be  injured  by  every  injury 
done  to  any  of  his  people ;  and  besides  the  compensation  to 
the  person  who  sufiered,  or  to  his  family,  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  exact  a  fine^  called  the  "  fridwit,"  as  an  atonement 
for  the  breach  of  peace,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  pains  which 
he  had  taken  in  accommodating  the  quarrel.  When  this  idea, 
which  is  so  natural,  was  once  suggested,  it  was  willingly 
received  t)oth  by  sovereign  and  people.  "  The  numerous  fines 
which  were  levied,  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  king ;  and 
the  people  were  sensible  that  he  would  be  more  vigilant  in 
interposing  with  his  good  offices,  whem  he  reaped  such  imme- 
diate advantage  firom  them ;  and  that  injuries  would  be  less 
frequent,  when,  besides  compensation  to  the  person  injured, 
that  they  were  exposed  to  this  additional  penalty .t 

This  short  tibstract  contains  the  history  of  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  northern  nations  for  several  centuries. 
The  state  of  England  in  this  particular,  during  the  period  of 
the  Anglo-S^ixons,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  collection  of 
ancient  laws,  published  by  Lainbard  and  Wilkins.  The 
chief  purport  of  these  laws  is  not  to  prevent  or  entirely 
suppress  private  quarrels,  which  the  legislators  knew  tc  be 

*  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  The  author  says,  that  the  price  of  the 
composition  was  fixed ;  "which  must  have  been  by  the  laws,  and  the 
interposition  of  the  magistrates. 

t  Besides  paying  money  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the 
king,  the  murderer  was  also  obliged  to  pay  the  master  of  a  slave  or 
vassal  a  sum,  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss.  This  was  called  the 
'iivuibote."    See  Spel.  Gloss,  in  verb.  Fredtun,  Manbot. 
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inipossible)  but  only  to  regulate  and  moderate  thenu  .Tlie  la^ 
of  Alfred  eiyoin,  that  if  any  one  know  that  his  enemy  or 
aggressor,  after  doing  him  an  injury,  resolves  to  keep  within  ; 
his  own  house  and  his  own  lands^*  he  shall  not  fi^t  hkn,  till, 
he  require  compensation  for  the  injury.  If  he  be.  strong 
enough  to  besiege  him  in  his  house,  he  may  do  it  for  seven 
^ys  without  attacking  him;  and  if  the  aggressor  be  willing^ 
during  that  time,  to  surrender  himself  and  his  arms^  his  advi^r- 
saiy  may  detain  him  thirty  days,  but  is  afterwar^  pWiged  tp 
restore  lum  safe  to  his  kindred,.'^  and  be  content  with  the  com- 
peiisation."  If  the  criminal  fly  to  the  tenaple,  thai  sanctuary 
inust  not  be  violated.  Where  tlie  assailant  has  not  farce  suffi- 
cient to  besiege  the  criminal  in  his  house,  he  must  apply  to 
the  alderman  for  assistance ;  and  if  the  alderman  refuse  aid, 
the  assailant  must  have  recourse  to  the  king;  and  he  is  no( 
allowed  to  assault  the  house  till  after  this  supreme  niagistrate 
has  refused  assistance.  If  any  one  meet  with  his  enemy,  and 
be  ignorant  that  he  was  resolved  to  keep  within  his  own  lands, 
he  must,  before  he  attack  him,  require  him  to  surrender  him-, 
self  prisoner,  and  deliver  np  his  arms ;  in  which  case  he  may. 
detain  him  thirty  days ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  deliver  up  his  arms, 
it  is  then  lawful  to  fight  him.  A  slave  may  fight  in  his  mas? 
ter^s  quarrel ;  a  fiither  may  fight  in  his  son^s  with  any  one, 
except  with  his  master.t 

It  was  enacted  by  King.  Ina,  that  no  man  should  take  re 
venge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  first  demanded  coinpeiisation, 
and  had  been  refused  it.} 

King  Edmond,  in  the  preamblef  to  his  laws,  mentions  the  ] 
general  misery  occasioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  private  feuds 
and  battles ;  and  he  establishes  several  expedients  for  remedy- 
ing this  grievance.     He  ordains  that  if  air^  one  coniniit  mur- 
der, he  may,  with  the  assistance  of  his  kmdred,  pay  within  a' 
twelvemonfii  the  fine  of  his  crime;  and  if  they  abandon  him,  , 
he  shall  alone  sustain  the  deadly  feud  or  quarrel  with  the" 
kindred  of  the  murdered  person :  his  own  kindred  are  free  „ 
from  the  feud,  but  on  condition  that  they  neither  converse  with  . 
the  criminal,  nor  supply  him  with  meat  or  other  necessaries: 
ifany  of  them,  after  renouncing  him,  receive  him  into  theif 
house,  or  give  him  assistance,  they  are  finable  to  the  king,  and 

*  The  addition  of  these  last  words  in  Italics  appears  necessary  firoim ' 
vrhat  follows  in  the  same  law. 
t  LL.  JEHf,  sect.  28.     Wilkins,  p.  43.  t  LL*  I^^i  •^  ^* 
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ii«f  nm>{ved  in  ^e  feud:    If  the  kindred  of  th«  mnrd^Md 

fVson  take  r^enge  cm  any  but  the  criminal  himself,  after  h6 
abandoned  by  his  kindred,  all  their  property  is  forfeited,  and 
they  are  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and  all  hw  rriends.* 
It  is  also  ordained  that  the  fine  for  murder  shall  never  be  re* 
mitted  by  the  king,t  and  that  no  criminal  shall  be  killed  who 
0ies  to  the  church,  or  any  of  the  king's  towns  ;  {  and  the  king 
himself  declares,  diat  his  house  shall  give  no  protection  to 
Biurdereins,  tiH  they  have  satisfied  the  church  by  their  penance, 
and  fte  4dndred  of  the  deceased  by  miaking  compensation.^ 
The  method  appointed  ibr  traxisacting  this  composition  is  founa 
m  the  sarte  law.lj 

'  These  attempts  of  Edmbnd,  to  coiitmot  and  diminish  thd 
feuds,  were  contraiy  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  were  a  Step  towards  a  more  regular  adminia^ 
tration  of  justice.  By  Ae  salic  law,  any  man  might,  by  il 
public  declaration,  exempt*  himself  front  his  fkmily  quarrelft : 
but  then  he  was  considered  by  the  law  as  no  longer  belonging 
to  the  family ;  and  he  was  deprived  of.  all  right  of  succession, 
as  the  pumsnment  of  his  cowardice.tf 

The  price  of  the  king's  head,  or  his  weregild,  w  it  was  theii 
called,  was  by  law  thirty  thousand  thrimsas,  near  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  of  present  money.  The  price  of  the  pririceVi 
head  was  fifteen  thousand  thrimsas ;  that  of  a  bishop's  or 
alderman's,  eight  tiiousand ;  a  sherifi^s,  four  thousand  ; .  a 
thane's  or  clei^man's,  two  thousand  ;  a  ceorle's,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six.  These  prices  were  fixed  *by  the  laws  of  the 
Angles.  By  the  Mercian  law,  the  price  of  a  ceorle's  head 
was  two  hundred  shillings ;  that  of  a  thane's,  six  times  as 
much;  that  of  a  king's,  six  times  more.**  By  the  laws  olT 
Kent,  the  price  of  the  archbishop's- head  waaf  hi^cr  than  thai 
of  the  kihg*s.tt  Such  respect  was  then  paid  to  the}  ebcl^iao* 
ticis !  It  must  be  understood,  ^at  where  H  persoii  was  unabtd 
or  unwilKng  to  pay  the  fine,  hd  was  put  out  of  thcf  protection 
of  law,  and  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  had  liberty  to  punish 
him  as  they  thought  proper. 

Some  antiquaries  f{  have  thought  that  tiiese  compensations 
Were  only  given  for  manslaughter,  not  for  wilful  murdir :  but 

•  LL.  £dxn.  secf;.  \,    Wilkins,  p*  73.  t  LL.  Edm.  SQCt  3. 

1  LL.  Edm.  seet.  2.       $  LL.  Edm.  seist.  4.      ,  ||  LL.  Edm.  s«ct.  7. 

'  If  Tit.  63.  •*  Wiaun%  p.  n,  7^ 

:  J$  TfTxei,  Introduct,  vol.  i.>  i26,    Cttie,  vol.  i.  p.  iU'.        r 
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DO  such  distinctian  appears  In  the  laws ;  and  it  is  eootiadksted 
by  the  practice  of  all  the  other  barbarous  nations,*  by  ^t  of 
the  ancient  6ermans,t  and  by  that  curious  monument  above 
mentioned  of  Saxon  antiquity,  preserved  by  Hiclces.  There 
is  indeed  a  law  of  Alfred^s  which  makes  wilful  murder  capital  4 
but  this  seems  only  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  that  great 
legislator  towards  establishing  a  better  police  in  the  kin^om, 
and  it  probably  remained  wimout  execution.  By  the  laws  of 
^e  same  prince,  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king 
might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine.^ 

The  price  of  all  kinds  of  wotmds  was  likewise  fixed  by  the 
Saxon  laWs :  a  wound  of  an  inch  long  under  the  hair  was  paid 
with  one  shflling :  one  of  a  like  size  in  the  face,  two  shillings ; 
thirty  shillings  fer  the  loss  of  an  ear;  and  so  forth.||  Theie 
seems  not  to  have  been  any  difference  made,  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  person.  By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert^^any  one  who 
committed  adultery  with  his  neighbor's  wife  was  obliged  to 
pay  him  a  fine,  and  buy  him  anouer  wife.^ 

These  institutions  are  not  peculugr  to  the  ancient  Germans* 
They  seem  to  be  ths^  necessary  progress  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence among  every  free  people^  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
IS  not  implicitly  obeyed.  We  find  them  amcmg  the  ancient 
Qreeks  during  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Compositions  for 
murder  are  mentioned  in  Nestor's  speech  to  Achilles,  in  the 
ninth  Iliad,  and  aie  called  dnoivat.  The  Irish,  who  never  had 
any  connections  with  the  German  nations,  adopted  the  same 
practice  till  very  lately;  and  the  price  of  a  man's  head  was 
called  among  them  his  ^'  eric  ; "  as  we  learn  from  Sir  John 
Davis.  The  sarhe  custom  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Jews.** 

Theft  and  robbery  were  frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
In  order  to  impose  some  check  i^n  these  crimes,  it  waf 
ordained,  that  no  man  should  sell  or  buy  any  thing  above 
twenty  pence  value,  except  in  open  market ;  ft  and  every 
bargam  of  sale  must  be  executed  before  witnesses.^!    Gangs 

*  Lindenbrogius,  passiin.  t  Taolt.  de  Mor.  Getnu 

tXL.  JSlf.  sect  12.    Wilkins,  p.  29.    It  is  piobable  that  by  wilfal 

murde^||il£red  means  a  treacherous  murder,  eommitted  by  one  who 

has  no  declared  feud  with  another. 
(  LL.  ML  Beet.  4.    Wilkins,  p.  85. 
I  LL.  JEltBecL  40.    See  also  LL.  Bthelb.  sect.  34,  etc 
IT  LL.  Ethelb.  sect.  32.  **  Exod.  cap.  xzL  29,  Ml 

tt  LL.  .Sthelst  sect.  12. 
$1  LL.  atheist,  sect.  10,  12.     LL.Edg.  ^nd  "WilkinB,  p.  90.    LLi 

SChAlzedi,  seet  4,  apud  l^lkms,  p.  108.    Hloth.  et  Badm.  feet  It. 

LL.  GtoKOt.  seet  22.  • 
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of  rcMmiB  maeh  dktarbed  Ihe  peace  of  the  country  5  and  Am 
law  determined  that  a  tribe  of  banditti,  consisting  of  between 
seven  and  thirty-five  persons,  was  to  be  called  a  ^^  turma,''  or 
tzoop ;  any  greater  company  was  denominated  an  army.* 
The  puiushments  for  thb  crime  were  various,  but  none  of 
them  capkaLt  If  any  man  could  track  his  stolen  cattle  into 
another's  ground,  the  latt^  was  obliged  to  show  the  tracks 
out  of  it,  or  pay  their  value4 

Rebellion,  to  whatever  excess  it  was  carried,  was  not  capital, 
but  might  be  redeemed  by  a  sum  of  money .§  The  legisla* 
tors,  koowii^  it  impossible  to  prevent  all  disorders,  only 
imposed  a  higher  fine  on  breaches  of  the  peace  committed  in 
&e  king's  court,  or  before  an  alderman  or  bishop.  An  ale- 
aouse,  too,  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  privileged 
place  i  and  any  quarrels  that  arose  there  were  more  severely 
punished  Jthan  eisewhere.  1 1 

If  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  appear  singular,  the  proofs  were  not  less  so;  and 
were  also  the  natural  result  of  the  situation  of  those  people. 
Whatever  we  may  imagine  concerning  the  usual  truth  and 
sincerity  of  men  who  live  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state, 
there  is  much  more  falsehood,  and  even  perjury,  among  them, 
&cm  among  civilized  nations :  virtue,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
more  enlarged  and  more  cultivated  reason,  never  flourishes 
to  any  degree,  nor  is  founded  on  steady,  prmciples  of  iionor, 
except  where  a  good  education  becomes  general ;  and  where 
men  are  taught  the  pernicious  consequences  of  vice,  treachery, 
and  immorality.  Even  superstition,  ^though  more  prevalent 
among  ignorant  nations,  is  but  a  poof  supply  for  the  d^^fects 
m  knowledge  and  education ;  our  European  ancestors,  who 
employed  every  moment  the  expedient  of  swearing  on  ex* 
traordinary  crosses  and  relics,  were  less  honorable  in  all 
en^gements  than  their  posterity,  who  from  experience  have 
omitted  those  inefiectual  securities.  This  general  proneness 
to  peijury  was  much  increased  by  the  usual  want  of  discern* 
ment  in  judges,  who  could  not  discuss  an  intricate  evidence, 
and  were  oWiged  to  number,  not  weigh,  the  testimony  of  the 

•  LL.  In®,  sect.  12. 
t  LL.  Izue»  sect.  37. 

JLL.  -Sthdst  sect.  2,    Wilkin«»  p.  63. 
LL.  Etheliedi*  apud'WUkins,  p.  110.   LL.  M£.  sect.  4.  "Wilkia^ 
p.  85. 

I  LL.  Hloth.  et  Eadm.  sect  12,  13.  LL.  Ethelr.  apud  Tfllkliu^ 
p.  U7. 
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nKtrtenes.*-  Hsaes  th«  ndiedooir  pwelmoi  <M|^.i 
bhng  compurgatCM^,  who,  as  they  did  not  pretend  t&  kmut 
my  thing  of  the  &ct,  expressed  upon  oath,  that  they  beltevoil 
ftie  person  spoke  true ;  and  these  compurgatMs  were  in  sonio 
cases  muhiplied  to  the  number  a[  three  haiidnQd.t  The 
practice  also  of  single  combat  was  employed  by  most  nations 
on  the  continent  as  a  remedy  against  f&lse  evidence ;  j:  aai 
though  it  was  frequently  dropped,  from,  the  opposition  of  tfa^ 
clergy,  it  was  continually  revived,  from  esEperieaea  of  the 
fhlsehood  attending  ^e  testimony  of  witB688et«§  It  beoamo 
at  last  a  species  of  jurisprudence  :  the  cases  were  determined 
by  \aw,  in  which  the  party  might  challenge  his  advefsary^  • 
or  the  witnesses,  or  ^e  judge  himself  ;||  and  ^ugh  tfaeae 
customs  were  absurd,  they  were  rather  an  im|Hrovement  on 
the  methods  of  trial  which  had  formerly  been  praetised  among 
those  barbarous  nations,  and  which  ^U  preEvwiled  among  the 
AngIo*Saxons. .  \ 

'  When  any  controversy  about  a  fact  became  too  intricate  fer 
those  ignorant  judges  to  unmvel,  they  had  recourse  to  what 
they  called  the  judgment  of  Grod,  that  is,  to  fortune^  Their 
methods  of  consulting  this  oracle  were  Turious.  One  of  the^i 
was  the  decision  by  the  cross :  it  was  practised  in  this  manner : 
When  a  pierson  was  accused  of  any  crime,  he  first  cleared 
himself  by  oath,  and  he  was  attended  by  eleven  compui^atora» 
He  next  took  two  piepes  of  wood,  one  of  which  was  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross^  and  wrapping  both  up  in  wooif 
he  placed  3iem  on  the  altar,  or  on  some  c^brated  relicii 
Afler  solemn  prayera  for  the  success  of  the  exsperiment,  a 
priest,  or  in  his  stead  some  uneKpeneneed  youth,  took  up  one 
of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  if  he  happened  upon  that  whicfa 
was  marked  with  th«  figure  of  the  cross,  the  person  was  pEO* 
nounced  innocent ;  if  otherwise,  guilty ;1T  Tlus  practbe,  aa  it 
arose  from  superstition,  was  abolished  by  it  is  Fxamse;    Th^ 

emperor,  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  prohibited  that  method  of. 

'-■'"'■ ■""  '-'    i  ""'^i'  1 1  ■  1 1. 1   .  ■  I    ■  ■■  ■  ,i.».. I .1 .1 1 , I ■  ii.i     ■ '     ■ 

*  Sometimes  the  laws  fixed  easy  general  rules  for  weighing  the 
eredibility  of  witnesses.  A  man  whose  life  was  estimated  at  a  hun- 
dred and  tw^ity  shillings,  count  srbalaneed  six  ceorles,  eaeh  of  whose 
Mves  was  only  valued  at  twenty  shillings,  and  his  oath  was  esteemed 
equivalent  to  that  of  all  the  six.    She  Wilkins,  p.  72. 

t  Prsef.  NicoL  ad  Wilkins,  p.  11. 

i  UU  Burgund.  cap.  45.    LL.  Lomb.  lib.  it  tit.  55,  cap.  34. 

f]  LL.  Lbngob.  lib.  ii.  tit.  56,  cap.  23,  apud  Zindeabrog.  p.  6tt 

I:  See  Besfontaines  and  Beauxnanoir.  ■ 

V  IX.  Prison,  tit.  14,  apud  li&denbrog.  p.  496. 
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tAiy  nod  beettuae  it  was  uooertaln,  Irat  lest  that  sacked  figure, 
IMys  he,  of  the  cross  should  be  prostituted  in  common  disputes 
lind  controversies.* 

The  ordeal  was  flChother  established  method  of  trial  among 
the  An^o-Saxoos.  It  was  practised  either  by  boiling  water 
or  red*hot  iron.  The  former  was  appropriated  te  the  com« 
xnon  people;  the  latter  to  the  nobility.  The  water  or  iron 
was  consecrated  by  many  prayers^  masses,  fastings,  and 
0X0rcisflas,t  after  which,  the  person  accused  either  took  up  a 
Stone  sunk  in  the  water  |  to  a  certain  depth,  or  carried  the 
iron  to  a  certain  distance ;  and  his  hand  being  wrapped  up, 
and  the  covering  sealed  for  three  days,  if  there  appeared,  on 
jexamining  it,  no  marks  of  burning,  he  was  pronounced  inno- 
cent; if  otherwise,  guilty*^  The  trial  by  cold  water  was 
jdifierent :  the  person  was  thrown  into  consecrated  water ;  if  he 
4wam,  he  was  guilty,  if  he  sunk,  innocent.||  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  conceive  how  any  innocent  person  could  ever  escape  by 
the  one  trial,  car  any  criminal  be  convicted  by  the  other. 
But  there  was  ainother  usage  admirably  calculated  for  allow- 
ing every  criminal  to  escape,  who  had  confidence  enough  to 
try  it  A  consecrated  cake,  called  a  corsned,  was  produced, 
which  if  the  person  could  swallow  «nd  digest,  he  was  pro- 
nounced innocent.^ 

The  feudal  law,  if  it  had  place  at  all  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  is  doubtful,  was  not  certainly  extended  over  all 
the  landed  property,  and  was  not  attended  with  those  conse- 
4)uences  of  homage,  jreliefs,**  wardship,  maniage,  and  other 
burdens,  which  were  inseparable  from  it  in  the  kingdoms  of 
•the  continent  As  the  Saxons  expelled,  or  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  the  ancient  Britons,  they  plcuited  themselves  in  thm 
island  on  the  same  footing  with  their  ancestors  in  Germany, 
and  found  no  occasion  for  thq  feudal  institutions,f  t  which  were 

•  Du  Cange,  in  rerbo  Crux. 

t  $i)el.  in  rerbo  Ordeslium.    Parksr,  p.  151.   lindeibrof .  p.  129S* 

i  LL«  Ixi»,  sect.  77. 
.  (  Sometimes  thA  fiersea  •ecusi^  iralked  barefoot  over  m  l-hot  Iron. 

i  SpeL  in  verbo  Ordealium. 

%  Spel.  in  rerbo  Corsned.    P«rker,  p.  166.    Text.  BoIRbms.  p.  St. 

**  On  the  death  of  an  alderman,  a  greater  or  lesser  thane,  there 
was  a  payment  made  to  the  king  of  his  best  arms ;  and  this  was 
called  his  heriot;  but  this  was  net  of  the  nature  ef  a  reiiot  See 
SiptL  of  Tenurea,  p.  2.  The  ralue  of  this  heriot  was  Ji)(ed  by  Caaute'a 
lMrs,aeet.  SS. 

ft  Bracton  de  Acqn.'^Ber.  Domin.  lib.  iL  cap*  16.    9$$  a^ss  tuB^ 
4pd.  ef  Peus  and  Xnnlis.  ttid  Q^iiliiM  4a  JBBf  fto^ 
15* 
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ealculated  to  maintain  a  kind  of  standing  army,  alwa^^  Tt 
readiness  to  suppress  any  insurrection  among  tibe  conquered 
people.  •  The  trouble  and  expense  of  defending  the  state  in 
England  lay  equally  upon  all  the  land ;  and  it  was  usual  for 
every  five  hides  to  equip  a  man  for  the  service.  The  "  trinoda 
necessitas,^^  as  it  was  called,  or  the  burden  of  military  expe- 
ditions, of  repairing  highways,  and  of  building  and  supporting 
bridges,  was  inseparable  from  landed  property,  even  though  it 
belonged  to  the  church  or  monasteries,  unless  exempted  by  a 
particular  charter.*  The  ceorles,  or  husbandmen,  were  pro- 
vided with  arms,  and  were  obliged  to  take  their  turn  in  military 
duty.t  There  were  computed  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  thousand  six  himdred  hides  in  England ;  |  consequently 
iie  ordinary  military  force  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  men ;  though,  no 
doubti  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a  greater  number  might  be 
assembled.  The  king  and  nobility  had  some  military  tenants, 
who  were  called  "  sithcun-men.^'  §  And  there  were  some 
lands  annexed  to  th,e  office  of  aldermen,  and  to  other  offices ; 
but  these  probably  were  not  of  great  extent,  and  were  possessed 
only  during  pleasure,  as  in  the  commencement  of  ^e  feuda] 
law  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
his  demesnes,  which  were  large ;  and  in  the  tolls  and  imposts 
which  he  probably  levied  at  discretion  on  the  boroughs  and 
seaports  that  lay  within  his  demesnes.  He  could  not  alienate 
any  part  of  the  crown  lands,  even  to  religious  uses,  without 
the  consent  of  the  states.||  Danegelt  was  a  land-tax  of  a 
shillhig  a  hide,  imposed  by  the  states,^!  either  for  payment  of 
the  sums  exacted  by  the  Danes,  or  for  putting  the  kingdom  in 
a  posture  of  defence  against  those  invaders.** 

The  Saxon  pound,  as  likewise  that  which  was  coined  for 
some  centuries  after  the  conquest,  was  near  three  times  the 
weight  of  our  present  money.  There  were  forty-eight  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  five  pence  in  a  shilling ;  ft  consequently  a 
Saxon  shilling  was  near,  a  fifth  heavier  than  ours,  and  a  Saxon 
penny  near  three  timea  as  heavy.(|:    As  to  the  value  of  money 

^  Spel.  ConciL  voL  i  p.  256.  f  IniB,  sect  61. 

t  Spel.  of  Fei28  and  Tenures,  p.  17.  ~ 

f  SpeL  ConeiL  vol.  i.  p.  195.  |  SpeL  ConciL  voL  L  v   84a 

%  (%ron.  Sax.  p.  128.  ••  LL  Edw.  CksnL  sect.  13. 

tt  IX.  Ml  sect  40. 
Jt  Ileetwood's  Ghxon.  PxotiosnBi*  p.  27»  28>  «te. 
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$ik  those  tii&es,  eon^red  to  comuioditiefi^  tkeie  am  mme 
though,  not  very  certain,  means  of  computation.  A  sheep,  by 
the  laws  of  Athelstan,  was  estimated  at  a  shilling ;  that  is, 
fifteen  pence  of  our  money.  The  fleece  was  two  fifths  of  the 
value  of  the  whole  sheep,*  much  above  its  present  estimation ; 
and  the  reason  probably  was,  that  the  Saxons,  like  the  an* 
cients,  were  little  acquamted  with  any  clothing  but  what  was 
made  of  wool.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown :  linen 
was  not  much  used.  An  ox  was  computed  at  six  times  the 
value  of  a  sheep ;  a  cow  at  four.t  If  we  suppose  that  the 
cattle  in  that  age,  from  the  defects  in  husbandry,  were  not  so 
lai^e  as  they  are  at  present  in  England,  we  may  compute 
that  money  was  then  near  ten  times  of  greater  value.  A 
horse  was  valued  at  about  thirty'*six  shillings  of  our  money,  or 
thirty  Saxon  shillings ;  $  &  mare  a  third  less.  A  man  at  &ree 
pounds.^  The  bocurd-wages  of  a  child  the  first  year  was 
eight  shillings,  together  with  a  cow's  pasture  in  summer,  and 
an  ox's  in  winter.  ||  William  of  Malmsbury  mentions  it  as  a 
remarkably  high  price  that  William  Rufus  gave  fifteen  marks 
for  a  horse,  or  about  thirty  pounds  of  our  present  money .^f 
Between  the  yeeurs  900  and  1000,  Ednoth  bought  a  hide  of 
land  for  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  shillii^s  of  present 
money.**  This  was  little  more  than  a  shilling  an  acre,  which 
iudeed  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  price,  as  we  may  learn 
from  other  acoounts.ft  A  palfrey  was  sold  for  twelve  shil- 
lings about  liic  year  966.f  J  The  value  of  an  ox  in  King  Ethel- 
red's  time  wa^  between  seven  and  eight  shillings ;  a  cow 
•about  six  shillmgs.§^  Gervas  of  Tilbury  says,  that  in  Henry 
I.'s  time,  bread  which  would  suffice  a  hundred  men  for  a 
day  was  rated  at  three  shillings,  or  a  shilling  of  that  age ; 
for  it  is  thought  that  soon  after  2ie  conquest  a  pound  sterling 
was  divided  into  twenty  shillings.  ^A  sheep  was.  rated  at  a 
billing,  and  so  of  other  things  in  proportion.  In  Athektan's 
time,  a  ram  was  valued  at  a  shilling,  or  fourpence  Saxon.|||j 
The  tenants  of  Shirebum  were  obliged,  at  tiieir  choice,  to  pay 
either  sixpence  or  four  hens.iJt[  About  1232,  the  abbot  of  St 
A^ban's,  going  on  a  journey,  hired  seven  handsome,  stout 
^— = 

•  LL.  In»,  Beet  69.  t  Wakifts,  p.  66. 

t  Wilkina,  p.  126.  J  Wilkias,  p.  126. 

S  LL.  Iiue,  sect.  38.  IT  Page  121. 

•*  Bvst.  BameB.  p.  415.  ft  Hist.  Eliens.  p.  473. 

^  Hist.  Eliens.  p.  471.  $§  Wilkins,  p.  126. 

WUkins^  p.  66.  VIT  Mon««t.  Anglic.  voL  n»  p«  $Mm 
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i;  and  agiteed,  if  aay  of  .thaia  4i«4oo  ih^.|^d)  tO{ 
the  owner  thirty  shillings  apiece  of  oyr  preeent  money.* 
is  to  be  remarked V  that  in  all  ancient  times  the  raising  of  corn,^f 
especially  wheat,  being  a  species  of  manufactory,  that  com* 
inodtty  always  bore  a  higher  price,  compared  to  cattle,  than  it 
does  in  our  tiraes.t  The  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us,J  that  in 
the  reigti  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  weis  the  most  terrible 
fiimine  ever  known  ;  insomuch  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  rose  to 
mxty  pennies,  or  fiileen  shillings  of  our  present  money.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  as  dear  as  if  it  now  cost  seven  pounds  tea 
shillings.  This  much  exceeds  the  great  famine  in  the  end  of 
Quocn  Elizabeth,  when  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  four 
(K>unds.  Money  in  this  last  period  was  nearly  of  the  same 
iralue  as  in  our  time.  These  severe  famines  are  a  certain 
f  Kx^  of  bad  husbandry. 

On  die  whole,  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered, 
wherever  a  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
Pint,  the  change  of  denomination,  by  which  a  pound  has  been 
feduced  to  the  third  part  of  its  ancient  weight  in  silver.  Sec- 
ondly, the  change  in  value  by  the  greater  plenty  of  money, 
which  has  reduced  the  same  weight  of  silver  to  ten  tiipes  less 
falue,  compared  to  commodities ;  and  consequently  a  pound 
•tefling  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  ancient  value.  Thirdly, 
fte  fewer  people  and  less  industry  which  were  then  to  be 
found  in  every  European  kingdom.  This  circumstance  made 
♦ren  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  more  difficult  to  levy,  and 
caused  any  sum  to  have  more  than  thirty  times  greater  weight 
find  influence,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  than  in  our  times ;  ia 
the  same  manner  that  a  sum,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
for  instance,  is  at  present  more  difficult  to  levy  in  a  small  state, 
such  as  Bavaria,  and  can  produce  greater  effects  on  such  a 
small  community  than  on  England.  This  last  difference  is  not 
iasy  to  be  calculated  ;  but,  allowing  that  England  has  now  six 
times  more  industry,  and  three  times  more  people  than  it  had 
Ht  the  conquest,  and  for  some  reigns  after  that  period,  we  are 
tipon  that  supposition  to  conceive,  taking  ail  circumstances 
together,  every  sum  of  money  mentioned  by  historians,  as  if  it 
were  multiplied  mqre  than  a  hundred  fold  above  a  sum  of  the 
same  denomination  at  present. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  equally  among  all  ths 

•  M.  ParU.  t  Fleetwood  »•  33*  94.9$.  W* 
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eUldreii  ci  te  dac<aaed,  aoeovdiag  to  te  cnHomte 
glRTelkind.  The  practice  oi  entails  is  to  be  found  in  those 
times.*  Land  was  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  bockland,  or  land 
held  by  book  or  charter,  which  was  regarded  as  full  property, 
and  descended  to  the  heirB  of  the  possessor ;  and  folkland,  or 
the  land  held  by  the  ceorles  and  ooouikmi  people,  who  were 
removlible  at  pleasure,  and  were,  indeed,  only  tenants  during 
tlie  will  of  theirioKds. 

The  first  attempt  which  we  find  in  En^and  to  separate  flie 
ecclesiastical  from  the  eivil  juiisdiction,  was  that  law  of  Edgar, 
by  which  all  disputes  among  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  be 
carried  before  the  lushop.t  The  penances  were  then  very 
severe ;  but  as  a  man  could  buy  them  off  with  money,  or 
might  substitute  others  to  perform  them,  they  lay  easy  upon 
&e  rich4 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  die  Anglo-Saxons,  we  can 
say  little,  but  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude,  uncultivated 
people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unskilled  in  ibe  mechanical  arts, 
untamed  to  submission  under  law  and  government,  addicted  to 
intemperance,  riot,  and  disorder.  'Hieir  best  qualiQr  was 
their  military  courage,  which  yet  was  not  supported  by  disci* 
pline  or  conduct  Their  want  of  fidelity  to  the  prince,  or  to 
any  trust  reposed  in  them,  appears  strongly  in  the  history  of 
their  later  period ;  and  iheir  want  of  humanity  in  all  their 
history.  Even  the  Norman  histonans,  notwithstanding  the  low 
state  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,  speak  of  them  as  barba- 
rians, when  they  mention  the  invasion  made  upon  them  by 
the  duke,  of  Normandy4  The  coaquest^put  the  people  m  a 
situation  of  receiving  slowly,  from  abroad,  the  rudiments  of 
science  and  cultivatum,  am  of  conecting  their  rough  and 
licentious  manners. 

■  ■  '  ■      H      ■  ■    'I  l«  ■      ■ ^i<.B   ■«   Hf.   ■■!■■■■   Ill  I    mi       ■»-■   IIW^   .  I  I     I  !■ 

•  LL.  i£lf:  sect.  37,  apudWiUuiiarp.  43.  t  Wilkin*,  p.  83. 

I  Wilkins,  p.  9^«  $7.    ajpoL  Coo(iU  p.  4,73.  {  Gul.  Fict  p.  202. 
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CHAPTER  IV.     . 

WnJJAM  THE  CONQTJEBOB. 
CONTSMFOSABT   H0NAXCH8* 


Eur.  or  Gbsm. 


K.  or  ScoTLAHO.]  K.  or  Faaitcb.  I  Kt.  or  Btun.  t      '  Porai* 
,  ion      FUHpL  SuMtotl.    lOrs  I  llnaMlarn. 


I  AlphftiiMYL 


I  Orefforr  VII.  1 
I  YieurllL..  1 


[1066.]  Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  which 
seized  the  English  when  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Hastings,  the  death  of  their  king,  the 
slaughter  of  their  principal  nobility  and  pf  dieir  bravest  war-| 
riors,  and  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  remainder.  But 
though  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  that  ^tal  action 
was  considerable,  it  might  have  been  repaired  by  a  great 
nation ;  where  the  people  were  generally  armed,  and  .where 
there  resided  so  many  powerful  noblemen  in  every  province, 
who  could  have  assembled  their  retainers,  and  have  obliged 
•the  duke  of  Normandy  to  divide  his  army,  and  probably  to 
waste  it  in  a  variety  of  actions  and  rencounters.  It  was  &U8 
that  the  kingdom  had  formerly  resisted  for  many  years  its 
invaders,  and  had  been  gradually  subdued  by  the  continued 
-  eflbrts  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes ;  and  equal  diffi- 
culties might  have  been  apprehended  by  William  in  this 
'  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise.  But  there  were  several  vices 
m  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for 
the  English  to  defend  their  liberdes  in  so  critical  an  emergency. 
The  people  had  in  a  great-measure  lost  aH  nationarpride  and 
spirit  by  their  recent  and  long  subjection  to  the  Danes ;  and 
as  Canute  had,  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  much 
abated  the  rigors  of  conquest,  and  had  covemed  them  equi- 
tably by  their  own  laws,  they  regarded  with  the  less  terror  the 
ignominy  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  deemed  the  inconveniences 
of  submission  less  formidable  than  those  of  bloodshed,  war, 
and  resistanee.  *  Their  attachment  also  to  die  ancient  ropl 
fiimily  had  been  much  weakened  by  their  habits  of  submission 
to  the  Danish  princes,  and  by  their  late  election  cf  Harold,  or 
their  acquiescence  in  his  usurpation.    And  as  t!iey  had  lon^ 
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been  aeouat&med  to  tegad  Edgar  AlheMiig,  the  only  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line,  as  unfit  to  govern  them  even  in  times  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  they  could  entertain  small  hopes  of  his  being 
able  to  repair  such  great  losses  as  they  had  sustained,  or  to 
withstand  the  victorious  arms  of  the  duke  of  Normiandy. 

That  Hhej  mi^ht  not,  however,  be  alto^ther  wanting  to 
themselves  in  this  extrenM  necessity,  the  English  took  some 
steps  towards  adjustii^  uiisir  disjointed  government,  and  unit- 
ing themselves  against  the  common  enemy.  The  two  potent 
esurls,  Edwin  and  M<»car,  who  had  fled  to  London  with  the 
remains  of  the  broken  army,  took  the  lead,  on  this  occasion  : 
in  concert  with  Stigand,  archlushop  of  Canterbury,  a  man 
possessed  of  great  authority  and  of  ample  revenues,  they  pro- 
claimed EdgEur,  and  endeavored  to  put  the  people  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  and  encourage  them  to  resist  the  Normans.*  But 
the  terror  of  the  late  defeat,  and  the  near  neighborhood  of  the 
invaders,  increased  the  confusion  inseparable  from,  great  revo- 
luti(uis ;  and  every  resolution  proposed  was  hasty,  fluctuating, 
tumultuary ;  disconcerted  by  fear  or  faction ;  ill  planned,  and 
worse  executed. 

William,  that  his  enemies  might  have  no  leisure,  to  recover 
from  their  consternation  or  unite  their  counsels,  immediately 
put  himself  in  motion  after  his  victory,  and  reserved  to  prose^ 
cute  an  enterprise  which  nothing  but  celerity  and  vigor  could 
render  finally  successful.  I&  first  attempt  was  against 
Bomney,  whose  inhabitants  he  severely  punished,  on  account 
of  their  cruel  treatment  of  some  Norman  seamen  and  soldiers, 
who  had  been  carried  thither  by  stress  c^  weather,  or  by  a 
mistake  in  their  course ;  t  and  foreseeing  that  his  conquest  of 
England  might  still  be  attended  with  many  difficulties  and 
with  much  opposdtion,  he  deemed  it  necessary,  before  he 
should  advance  farther  into  the  country,  to  make  himself  mas* 
ter  of  Dover,  which  would  both  secure  him  a  retreat  in  case 
of  adverse  fortune,  and  afford  hini  a  safe  landing-place  for 
suph  supplies  as  might  be  requi^te  for  pushing  his  advantages 
The  terror  diflused  by  his  victory  at  Hastings  was  so  ^reat 
that  the  garrison  of  Dover,  though  numerous  and  well  provided 
immediately  capitulated ;  and  as  the  Normans,  rushing  in  to 
lake  possession  of  the  town,  hastily  set  fire  to  some  of  the 
iiouses,  William,  desirous  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Eng* 

•  GuL  Plot.  p.  205.  Order.  YitMiu^  p.  i502.  Hoveden,  p.  449 
JSjiyghton,  p.  2343.  t  OixL  Pict  p.  204 
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Ml  by  cm  «i))peaiiiiied  o^  \miif  and  juMtee,  ifittd^  e&mpBtiA^ 
Uon  10  the  idhabhai^ti  Ibr  their  losder.* 

The  Norman  armVi  bekig  niuch  distremed  with  a  dyo^- 
tery,  was  obliged  to  remain  here  eight  day^ ;  but  th&  duke,  on 
their  recoveiy,  adVaheed  withqnick  fAarches  towards  London, 
knd  by  his  approach  increased  the  confu^on^  Which  were 
already  so  prevalent  in  the  Enj^ii^  connseis.  The  eeclet^^'as^ 
tics  in  particular,  whosis  influence  whs  great  oter  th%  peopte, 
began  to  declare  in  his  fiiror ;  and  as  most  of  th^  bMops  and 
dignified  clergymen  were  ieven  then  Frenchmen  or  Nortnans, 
the  pof>e*ft  ball,  by  which  his  enterprise  was  avowed  and 
hallowed,  was  now  opetily  insisted  on  as  a  reason  for  geneml 
•  submission.  The  superior  learning  of  tiiose  prelateift,  which, 
during  the  Confessor^s  r^gn,  had  raised  them  above  the  *igno« 
nmt  Saxons,  made  their  opinions  be  received  with  implicit 
faith ;  and  a  young  prince  like  Edgar,  whose  capacity  was 
deemed  so  mean,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  resist  the  knpresmn 
which  they  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  repulse 
which  a  body  of  lK)hdoners  received  from  five  hundred  Nor- 
man horse,  renewed  in  the  city  the  terror  of  the  great  defeat 
at  Ha8txn|;s;  th^  easy  submisdon  6f  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Rent  was  an  additional  discouragement  to  them ;  the  burning 
ofSouthwark  before  their  eyes  made  them  dread  a  like  fate 
to  their  own  city  ;  aii'd  no  nian.any  longer  entertained  thoughts 
but  cf  immediate  safety  and  of  self-presfervlitbn.  EVen  the 
Earls  Edwift  and  Sforcar,  in  despair  of  making  e^S^tuai 
resistance,  retired  with  their  troops  to  their  owii  provinces ; 
and  the  people  thenceforth  disposed  thernselveis  unanknously 
to  yield  to  the  victor.  As  soon  ais  he  passed  the  Timmes  at 
Waflingford,  and  readied  Berkhamstead,  Stigand,  the  primate, 
made  submissions^to  hnn :  before  he  came  within  dight  of  the 
city,  all  the  chief  nobility,  and  Edgar  Atheling  hirtiself,  the 
new-elected  king,  came  into  his  camp,  and  de<5liii.>d'dieir 
iiifehtion  of  yielding  to  h\s  authority .t  They  requested  him  to 
mount  their  throne,  which  they  now  considered  as  vacaiit ;  and 
declared  to  him,  that  as  they  had  always  been  ruled  by  regal 
power,  they  desired  to  follow,  in  this  partidiilar,  the  exatnple 
of  their  ancestors,  and  knew  of  no  one'  more  W^ithy  than  him- 
teif  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  J 

Though  this  was  the  great  object  to  which  the  duke^s  enter- 

—      "  '     '     ""     •  •       ■   -      .  --    

•^  GuL  intt.  p.  204.        t  Hoveddn,  p.  460.    Kor.  Wigonu  p.  6W- 
tO^^iat.T^205.    Ord«r.  Vitalis,  p.  603. 
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desbwiS)  at  first,  m  fneaemng  the  appeamnee  of  a  i#fd 
UdmmiBtnition,  ha  wished  to  dytun  a  more  explbit  aod  fornial 
eottsiftmof  the  English  naden;*  but  Aimar  of  Aquitaiii,a 
man  e^uiily  rei]jeoted  fi»r  valor  ia  the  ^ekl  and  fox  pnideai>e 
m  eouoeil^  rettsofnstnrtmg  with  him  on  the  dangsr  of  delay  io 
80  critical  a  conjQnetme,  he  laid  aside  all  forther  scruples,  and 
Keieepted  of  ^e  crown  which  win  tendered  him.  Orders  were 
tttimediatfely  issulsd  to  prepaie  every  thing  for  the  ceremcM^ 
<Kf  his  coranaition ;  bm  as  he  was  3ret  auaid  to  place  entise 
ddiifidene^  m  the  Londonisrs,  who  were  numerous  and  war- 
tte,  he  meanwiuie  comman^d  fortresses  to  be  erected,  in 
order  to  curb  the  inbabitants,  and  to  secure  \aa  person  and 
govertoient-f 

Stigand  was  not  inueh  id  the  duke^s  favor,  both  because  he 
hid' intruded  into  the  see  on  the  expulsion  of  Robert  the  Nor* 
man,  and  because  be  possessed  such  infiuence  and  authoriljr 
over  the  Snglish  |  as  might  be  dangerous  to  a  new-established 
monarch.  W^liam,  therefore^  pretendii^  that  the  prims^le 
had  obtaiaed  his  pall  in  an  irregular  manner  from  Pope 
Benedict  IX.,  who  was  himself  a  usurper,  refused  to  be  coH- 
lecnited  bv  him,  and  confbrred  ^bs  haaof  on  Aldrsd,  aroh- 
bishop  of  York.  Westmmster  Abbey  was  the  place  appointed 
kft  tnat  magnificent  ceremony ;  the  most  considerable  o£  the 
fiobili^,  both  Ei^lisb  and  Norman,  attended  tlie  duke  on  this 
eccftsion ;  Aldre^  in  a  short  speech,  asked  the  former  whetlier 
it^  agwed  to  accept  of  William  as  their  king ;  the  bishop  of 
CoutaAoe  put  -ttie  same  question  to  the  latter ;  and  both  being 
answefed  wiili  acelaniatians^^  Alfred  administered  to  the  duke 
the  usual  eoronatiob  oath,  by  which  .he  bound  himself  to  pro- 
tect the  church,  to  administer  justice,  aadto  repress  violence ; 
he  then  anointed  him,  and  put  the  crown  upOn  his  head.  || 
There  appeared  nothing  but  joy  in  the  countenance  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  out  in  that  very  moment  there  burst  forth  the  strongest 
sytnptoitt  of  4te  jeabusy  and  animosity  which  prevailed  between 
fke  nations,  and  which  contintaiily  mcreased  during  the  reign 
of  thte  ptisiee.  The  Norman  soldiers,  who  were  placed 
ivithout  hi  order  to  guard  ibe  church,  hearii^  the  shoiAs 

>  GuL  Pict.  p.  205.     .       .  t  Gul.  Pict.  p.  205. 

X  Eadmer,  p.  6*  {  Order.  VitaJls,  p.  603. 

1  Malmsbury  (p.  271)'Bsys,  that  h«  aUo  jMromued  to  govern  the 

Nonnanft  and  Ea^Ush  by  equal  laws  {  and  tAM  addition  to  tha  ilsaal 

aath  asenta  sot  itt^piobalua,  eonsidaring  the  ciroamita&oai  of  tha  tlinaa. 
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'widiin,  faneied  tiiat  the  EngUsli  were  oAnniig  ykkakm  to  ^df 
duke ;  and  they  immediateljr  aasauked  ^  populace,  and  set 
fire  to  the  neighboring  houses.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  lo 
the  nobility  who  surrounded  -the  pritice ;  both  English  and 
Normans,  full  of  apprehensions,  rushed  out  to  securb  them- 
selves from  the  present  danger  \  and  it  was  wink  difficuhy  that 
William  himself  was  able  to  appease  the  tumult* 

The  king,  thus  possessed  of  tiie  throne  by  a  pretended*dei- 
tination  of  King  Edward,  and  by  an  irregular  election  of  the 
people,  but  still  more  by  f(»ce  of  arms,  retired  from  London 
to  Berkuig,  in  Essex,  [1067,1  and  there  received  the  siJ^Nnis- 
sions  of  all  the  nubility  who  had  not  attended  his  coronation. 
Edric,  sumamed  the  Forester,  grand-nephew  to  that  Edric 
so  noted  for  his  repeated  acts  of  perfidy  during  the  reigns  of 
Ethelred  and  Edmond ;  Earl  Cox8,  a  man  fiunous  for  bravery ; 
even  Ekiwin  and  Morcar,  earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland ; 
with  the  other  principal  noblemen  of  England,  came  and 
swore  fealty  to  him ;  were  received  into  favor ;  and  were  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  their  estates  and  dtgnities.t  Every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  Wil- 
liam  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  give  contentment  to  tlie 
foreigners  who  had  assisted  him  to  mount  the  throne,  and  to 
his  new  subjects,  who  had  so  readily  submitted  to  him. 

He  had  got  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Haiold,  which  was 
considerable ;  and  being  also  supplied  with  rich  presents  from 
the  opulent  men  in  all  parts  of  England,  who  were  solicitous 
to  gain  the  favor  of  their  new  sovereign,  he  distributed,  great 
sums  among  his  troops,  and  by  this  liberality  gave  them  £>pe8 
of  obtaining  at  length  those  more  durable  establishments  which 
they  had  expected  from  his  enterprise.  X  The  eccleajastics, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  much  forwarded  his  success; 
and  he- failed  not,  in  return,  to  express  Ms  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion in  the  manner  which  was  most  acceptable  to  them ;  he 
sent  Harold's  standard  to  the  pope,  accompanied  with  many 
valuable  presents;  all  the  considerable  monasteries  and 
churches  m  France,  where  prayers  had  been  put  up  for  his 
success,  now  tasted  of  his  bounty  ;§  the  English  moidcs  found 
him  well  disposed  to  favor  their  oraer ;  and  he  built  a  new 
eonvent  near  Hastings,  which  he  called  Batde  Abbey,  and 

*  Ou^  Pict.  p.  206.  Order.  VitBliSt  p.  608. 
t  Qui.  Pice  p.  208.  Order.  Yitalis^ p.  606. 
t  Onl.  Pkt.  p.  206.  §  Gal.  Plot  p.  206. 
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HFUeh  M  BTOleBee  ef  supfKirdiig  m6nks  to  i^niy  for  hk  intn 
soul,  ttnd  n>r  that  of  Huold*  served  as  a  lading  memorial  of 
bis  ▼ictory.*  ' 

He  introduced  into  England  that  strict  execution  of  justice, 
for  whieh  his  administration  had  been  much  celebrated  in 
Normandy;  and  even  during  this  violent  revolution,  every 
disofder  or  oppresuon  met  with  rigorous  punishmentt  His 
army  in  particular  was  governed  with  severe  discipline ;  and 
notwithstandmg  the  insolence  of  victory,  care  was  .taken  to 
give  as  little  oflfence  as  possible  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vai^ 
quished.'  The  king  aj^ieared  solicitous  to  unite  in  an  amicable 
manner  the  Normans  and  the  Engli^,  by  intermarriages  and 
alliances ;  and  all  his  new  subjects  who  approached  his  person 
were  received  with  affiibility  and  regard.  No  signs  of  suspi- 
cion appeared,  not  even  towards  Ed^r  Atheling,  the  heir  of 
the  ancient  royal  family,  whom  William  confirmed  in  the 
honors  of  earl  of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  Harold,  and 
whom  he  affected  to  treat  with  the  highest  kindness,  as  nephew 
to  the  Confessor,  his  great  friend  and  benefactor.  Though  he 
confiscated  the  estates  of  Harold,  and  of  those  who  had  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Hastings  on  the  side  of  that  prii\pe,  whom  he 
represented  as  a  usurper,  he  seemed  willing  to  admit  of  every 
plausible  excuse  for  past  opposition  to  his  pretensions,  and  he 
received  many  into  fayor  who  had  carried  arms  against  him. 
He  eonfimied  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  Londbn  and  the 
other  cities  of  England ;  and  appeared  desirous  of  replacing 
every  thing  on  ancient  establishments.  In  his  whole  adminis- 
tration, he  bore  the  semblance  of  the  lawful  prince,  not  of  the 
conqueror;  and  the  English  began  to  flatter  themselves,  that 
they  Imd  changed,  not  3ie  form  of  their  government,  but  the 
succession  only  of  their  sovereigns ;  a  matter  which  gave  them 
small  concern.  The  better  to  reconcile  his  new  subjects  to 
his  authority,  William  made  a  progress  throdgh  some  parts  of 
England ;  aiid  besidesa  splendid  court  and  majestic  presence, 
which  overawed  the  people,  already  struck  with  his  military 
faiike,  tbe^  appearance  of  his  cl^oiency  and  justice  gained  the 
approbation  of  the  wise,  attentive  to  the  first  steps  of  their  new 
sovereign.  # 

But  amidst  this  confidence  and  friendship  which  he  expressed^ 

*  QuL  Gemet.  p.  288.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  189.  M.  West.  p.  226. 
IC  Paris,  p.  9.  Diceto,  p..  482.  This  convent  was  freed  by  him  from 
all  episcopal  jurisdiction.    Moiiast.  Anglic  torn.  i.  p.  311,  812. 

t  GoL  Pict.  p.  208.    Ordw.  Vitalis,  p.  506. 
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haads  of  h»  NonBana,  and  adll  to  keep  poapeasioa  ii  Hm  a^iml, 
*  to  which,  he  was  seDsihlt,  he  had  owed  his  advanoiaineA 
to  «6vereign  authoniy.  He  diaamied  the  ^ty  of  L<m4oo  and 
bther  places,  which  aptpeired  stkoeH  warlike  and  populous ;  and 
baiiding  citadels  in  that  capital,  as  well  a$  in  Winohe«ier, 
Hereford,  and  the  cities  beet  situated  for  commandii:^  the 
kingdom,  he  quartered  Noiman  soldiers  in  all  of  thera>  and 
left  nowheie  any  power  able  to  resist  or  oppeee  hiqi.  He 
beetowed  the  forfeited  estates  on  the  most  emin^it  of  his 
captains,  and  established  funds  for  the  payment  of  his  soldieiB. 
And  thus,  while  his  civil  adnunistration  carried  the  face  of  a 
legal  magistmte,  his  military  institutkxis  were  those  of  a  master 
«nd  tyrant;  at  least  of  one  who  reserved  to  Mmself,  whenevcor 
he  pleased,  the  power  of  assuming  that  character. 

By  this  mixture,  however,  of  vigor  and  lenity,  he  had  so 
•pothed  the  minds  of  the  English,  that  he  tiiought  he  might 
safely  revisit  his  native  country,  and  ei^oy  the  triumph  and 
congratolation  of  his  ancient  subjects.  He  left  the  adminis- 
tmtion  in  the  hands  of  his  uterine  brother,  Odo,  bishop  g[ 
Baieux,  and.  of  William  Fitz-Qsbeme.  That  their  authority 
might  be  exposed  to  less  danger,  he  carried  over  with  him  all 
the  most  considemble  nobility  of  England,  who*  while  they 
•served  to  grace  his  court  by  their  presence  and  magnificent 
retinues,  were  in  realitv  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  nation. 
Among  these  were  Edgar  Atheling,  Stigand  the  primate, 
the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  Waltheof,  the  son  of  the  brave 
Earl  Siward,  with  others,  eminent  fer  the  greatness  of  their 
fortunes  and  families,  or  for  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  dig- 
nities. He  was  visited  at  the  abbey  of  Fescamp,  wheie  he 
resided  daring  some  time,  by  Rodulph,  uncle  to  tlie  king  of 
Fmnce,  and  by.  many  powerful  princes  and  nobles,  whot 
having  contributed  to  his  entecpnse,  were  desirous  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  joy  and  advantages  of  its  success.  His 
English  courtiers,  willing  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
new  sovereign,  outvied  c»ch  other  in  equipages  and  enter- 
tainments ;  and  made  a  display  of  riehM  which  struck  the 
foreigners  with  astonishment  Wi^iam  of  Poictiers,  a  Nor- 
^  man  historian,*  who  was  present,  spea^  with  admimtion  of 
the  beauty  of  their  perrons,  the  size  and  workmanship  of 
their  silver  plate,  the  costliness  of  theUr  embroideries,  an  art 

«  Psfs  Sll,  SU3. 
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«iviiMch <ke£&iiMhth«ii eapedtod ;  wadhe orpveflMs hfamdf 
in  such  terms,  as  tend  much  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  opulence 
mud  cultivation  of  the  people.*  But  though  every  ^  thing  ))ora 
^  face  of  joy  and  fea^vity^  and  William  himself  treated  hW 
new  courtiers  with  great  appearance  of  kindness,  it  was 
itnpossible  altogether  to  prevent  the  insolence  of  the  Normans ; 
aa4  the  English  nobles  derived  little  satisfistction  from  those 
eiiliertaiaments,  where  they  eonsidereA  themselves  as  led  in 
^umph  by  th^  ostentatious  conqueror. 

In  England  aJSaiis  took  still «  worse  turn  during  the  absence 
«f  ^  ^veiei^.  Discontents  and  complaints  multiplied 
e^e^  where;  seciet  conspiracies  were  entered  intcagMK^i 
die  government;  hostilities  were  already  begun  in  many 
f^ee ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  menace  a  revolution  as 
fapid  as  that  which  had  placed  William  on  the  throne.    The 

*  lustprian  above  mentioned,  ^ho  is  a  panegyrist  of  his  master, 
throws  the  blame  entirely  on  the  &ckle  and  mutiaous  disposi- 
ticni  ^  the  English,  and  highly  celebmtes  the  justice  and 
leni^  ^  Ode's  and  Fitz-Osberne's  administmtion.t  But  other 
iiistorians,  with  more  probabili^,  impute  the  cause  chiefly  to 
i^e  Nomians;  who,  despising  a  people  that  had  so  easily 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  envying  their  riches,  and  grudging  tlie 
l^straints  imposed  upon  dieir  own  rapine,  were  desirous  of 
provoking  them  to  a  rebellion,  by  which  they  expected  to 
acquire  new'  confiscaticHis  and  forfeitures,  and  to  gratify  those 
tmbounded  hopes  which  they  had  formed  in  entering  on  this 
,entejprise.| 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  reason  of  this  alteration  in  the 
jsenti^aents  of  the  Engli^  must  be  ascribed  to  the  departure 
0(  William,  who  was  alone  able  to  curb  the  violence  of  his 
captains,  and  to  overawe  the  mutinies  of  the  people.  Nothing 
indeed  appears  more  strange  than  that  this  nrince,  in  less 
than  three  months  ai^r  the  conquest  of  a  grem;  warlike,  and 
turbulent  nation,  should  absent  himself  in  order  to  revisit  his 
own  country,  which  remained  in  profound  tranquillity,  and 
Wis  not  menaced  by  any  of  its  neighbors ;  and  should  so 
long  leave  his  jealous  subjects  at  the  nicicy  of  an  insolent 

■■■  '         — ~ % — — — '     »'  — ; —^ 

*  As  the  historian  chiefly  inaists  on  the  e  Iver  plate,  his  panegryric 
on  the  English  magnificence  shows  only  how  incompetent  a  judge  he 

•  was  Of  the  matter.  Silver  was  then  or  ten  times  the  value,  and  .was 
msre  than  twenty  times  more  rare  than  at  present ;  and  con8e<^ueatly, 
ti  all  species  of  luzury,  plate  must  have  been  the  rarest. 

♦  Psge^ia.  t  Or4^.Yit«^f,W. 
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and  licentioTis  army.  Were  we  net  asstiind  of  &e  stoUdi^ 
yof  his  genius,  and  the  good  sense  displayed  in  all  other  cir* 
Bumstances  of  his  conduct,  we  might  ascribe  this  measure 
Jp>  a  vain  ostentation,  which  rendered  him  impatient  to  display 
his  pomp  and  magnificence  among  his  ancient  subjects,  it 
is  therefore  more  natural  to  believe  that,  in  so  e3ctraordinaxy 
a  step,  he  was  guided  by  a  concealed  policy;  and  that) 
though  he  had  thought  pfoper  at  first  to  allure  die  people  tti 
submission  by  the  semblance  of  a  legal  administration,  he 
"^that  he  could  neither  satisfy  his  rapacious  captains,  nor 
his  unstable  government,  widiout  farther  exerting  the 
If  conquest,  and  seizing  the  possessions  of  the  Eogli^. 
Jer  to  have  a  pretext  for  this  violence,  he  endeavored, 
without  discovering  his  intentions,  to  provoke  and  aUuxe 
them  into  insurrections,  which  he  thought  could  never  prove 
dangerous,  while  he  detained  all  the  principal  nobility  in 
Normandy,  while  a  great  and  victorious  army  was  quartered 
in  England,  and  while  he  himself  was  so  near  to  suppress 
any  tumult  or  rebellion.  But  as  no  ancient  writer  ha^  ascribed 
this  tyrannical  purpose  to  William,  it  ecsLrcely  seems  allow- 
able,  from  conjecture  alone,  to  throw  such  an  imputation 
upon  him. 

But  whether  we  are  to  account  for  that  meagre  from  the 
king's  vanity  or  fVom  his  policy,  it  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  the  calamities  which  the  English  endured  during  this 
and  the  subsequent  reigns,  and  gave  rise  to  those  mutnal 
jealousies  and  animosities  between  them  and  the  Normans, 
which  were  never  appeased  till  a  long  tract  of  time  had 
gradually  united  the  two  nations,  and  made  them  one  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  who  had  first  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror, were  the  first  that  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke^ 
and  in  conff4eracy  with  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  who 
had  also  been  disgusted  by  the  Nortnans,  they  made  an 
attempt,  though  without  success,  on  the  garrison  of  Dover.* 
Edric  the  Forester,  whose  possessions  lay  on  the  banks  of  Uie 
Severn,  being  provoked  at  die  depredaticms  of  some  Norpniii 
captains  in  his  neighborhood,  formed  an  alliance  with  B]^>tt 
and  Rowallan,  two  Welsh  princes  ;  and  endeavored,  wit&  their 
assistance,  to  repel  force  by  force.f    But  though  Ihese  open 

*  GuL  Gemet.  p.  289.    Order.  Yitalb,  p.  508.    Anglia  Sacra,  roL 
l.p,  245. 
^  Hoveden,  p  450.    M.  West,  p  226.    Sim.  Diinebn.  p.  197^ 
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kostfities  were  not  very  considerable,  the  disafiection  was 
gen^til  among  the  English,  who  had  become  sensible,  though 
too  late,  of  their  defenceless  condition,  and  began  already  to 
experience  those  insults  and  injuries,  which  a  nation  must 
alwa3rs  expect  that  allows  itself  to  be  reduced  to  that  abject 
situation.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  entered  into,  to  perpetrate 
in  one  day,  a  general  massacre  of  the  Normans,  like  tha. 
which  had  formerly  been  executed  upon  the  Danes ;  cmd  the 
quarrel  was  become  so  general  and  n&tional,  that. the  vassal: 
of  Earl  Coxo,  having  desired  him  to  head  tfiem  ip  an  insur 
rection,  and  finding  him  resdute  in  mamtaining  his  fidelily  ^ 
Wlliam,  put  htm  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

The  king,  informed  of  these  dangerous  discontents,  hastened 
over  to  England ;  and  by  his  presence,  and  the  vigorous  meas- 
ures which  he  pursued,  disconcerted  all  the  schemes  of  the 
conspirators.  Such  of  them  as  had  beenr  more  violent  in  their 
mutiny,  betrayed  their  guilt  by  flying  or  concealing  them- 
selves ;  and  the  confiscation  of  tiieir  estates,  while  it  increased 
the  number  of  malecontents,  both  enabled  William  to  gratify 
ferther  the  rapacity  of  his -Norman  captains,  and  gave  tliem 
the  prospect  of  new  forfeitures  and  attainders.  »  The  king 
began  to  regard  all  his  English  subjects  as  inveterate  and  irre- 
claimable enemies ;  and  thenceforth  dther  embraced,  or  was 
more  fully  confirmed  in  the  resolution  of  seizing  their  posses* 
sions,  and  of  reducing  them«  to  the  mqgi  abject  slavery 
Though  the  natura^  violence  and  severity  ^or  his  temper  made 
him  incapable  of  feeling  any  remorse  in  the  execution  of  thi? 
tyrannical  purpose,  he  had  art  enough  to  conceal  his  intention, 
and  to  preserve  still  some  appearance  of  justice  in  his  oppres- 
sions. He  ordered  all  tiie  English  who  had  been  arbitrarily 
expelled  by  the  Normans  during  his  absence,  to  be  restored  to 
their  estates;*  but  at  the  same  time  he  in^posed  a  general 
tax  on  the  people,'ihat  of  danegelt,  which  had  been  abolish- 
ed by  the  Confessor,  and  which  had  always  been  extremely 
odious  to  the  nation.t 

*  [1068.]     As  the  vigilance  of  William  overawed  the  male- 
"*  "tents,  their  insurrections  were   more  the  result  of   an 

.bitient  humor  in  the  people,  than  of  any  regular  con- 
spiracy which  could  give  them  a  rational  hope  of  success 

•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  173.  This  fact  is  a  full  proof  that  the  Normans  had 
committed  great  ii^justice,  and  were  the  teii  cause  of  the  insnnectiont 
of  the  Englislx. 

t  Hoveaen,.p.  450.   Sim.  DiuiAlm.  p.  197.   Alored.  BevezL  p.  127' 
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egainst  the  eltaUi^ed  pew^t  <^  the  Nonnaao.  The  ifAftMt* 
imts  of  Exeter,  insti^ted  by  Gitba,  mother  to  King  Hardd, 
refused  to  admit  a  Norman  garrison,  and,  betaking  thenviekefl 
to  arms,  were  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  neighbor^ 
ing  inhabitants  of  Dcfvonshire  and  Cornwall.*  The  JIdiig 
hastened  with  his  forces  to  ohastise  this  revolt ;  and  on  his 
approach,  the  wiser  and  more  considerable  cdtizeAS,  sensible 
of  the  unequal  conte^,  persuaded  the  people  to  subn^it,  and 
to  deliver  hostages  for  their  obedience.  A  sudden  muti&y  of 
the  populace  broke  this  agreemetit ;  and  William,  appearjag 
be||^  the  walls,  ordered  ^e  eyes  of  (Hie  of  the  hostages  to  be 
put  out,  as  an  earnest  of  that  severity  which  the  rebels  must 
"expect,  if  they  persevered  in  their  revoltt^  The  inhabitants 
were  anew  seized  with  terror,  and  surrenderii^  at  discre- 
den,  threw  themselves  at  the  king^s  feet,  and  mipplioated  Ms 
clemency  and  forgiveneiss*  William  was  not  destitute  of 
generosity,  when  his  temp^  was  not  hardened  either  by 
policy  or  pasaon :  he  was  prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  rebeb, 
and  he  set  guards  on  all  the  gates,  m  order  to  prevent  the 
rapacity  and  insolence  of  his  soldiery 4  Gidia  escaped  with 
her  treasures  to  Flanders.  The  malec<Hitents  of  Cornwall 
imitated  the  example  of  Exeter,  and  met  with  like  treatment ; 
and  the  king  having  built  «  citadel  m  that  city,  which  he  put 
under  the  conmiand  of  Baldwin,  son  of  Earl  Gilbert,  retiumed 
to  Winchester,  and  dispersed  bis  army  into  their  quarters.  He 
was  here  jobea  by  his  wife,  Matilda,  who  had  not  before 
visited  England,  and  whom  he  now  ordered  to  be  crovmed  by 
Archbishop  Aldred.  Soon  afler  she  brought  him  an  accesmn 
to  his  C^^mily,  by  the  birth  of  a  fourth  son,  whom  he  named 
Henry.  His  three  elder  sons,  Bobert,  Richard,  aad  William, 
still  resided  in  Normandy. 

But  though  the  king  appeared  thus  fortunate  both  in  puUic 
»nd  domestic  life,  the  discontents  of  h»  English  subjects 
augmented  daily;  and  the  injuries  committed  and  suffered 
on  both  sides  rendered  the  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Normans  absolutely  incurable.  The  insolence  of  victorious 
masters,  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  seemed  intolerable 
to  the  natives ;  and  wherever  thev  ibund  the  Normans  sepa^  < 
rate  or  assembled  in  small  bodies,  they  secretly  set  upop 
hum,  and  gratified  their  vengeance  by  the  slaughter  of  their 
:uiemies.    §ut  an  insurrection  m  Ae  north  drew  thither  the 

•  Order.  Vitelia.  p.  610.  t  Prdw.  Vitelii^  p.  #]10* 

t  Order.  ViulS;  J.  616.  .  * 
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imMrrsl  attetitioh,  and  seemeel  to  threaten  more  knpoitluft 
cotidequences.  Edwin  aod  Morcar  appeared  at  the  head  •.* 
tliis  rebellion ;  and  these  potent  noblemen,  before  they  took 
arms,  stipulated  for  foreign  succors  from  their  nephew  Ble* 
^yn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  from  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  from  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark.  Besides  the  general 
discontent  which  had  seized  the  Engli^,  the  two  earls  were 
fiaeited  to  this  revolt  by  private  injuries.  Williarp,  in  order  to 
insure  them  to  his  interests,  had  on  his  accession  promised 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Edwin  ;  but  either  he  had  never 
seriously  intended  to  perform  tins  engagement,  fl*,  having 
changed  his  plan  of  administration  in  EngUind  from  clemency 
to  rigor,  he  thought  it  waste  little  purpose  if  he  gained  one 
femily,  while  he  enraged  the  whole  nation.  When  Edwin, 
^refore,  renewed  his  applieations,  he  gave  him  an  absolute 
denial ;  *  and  this  disappointment,  added  to  so  many  other 
reasons  of  disgust,  induced  that  nobleman  and  his  brother  to 
concur  with  their  incensed  countrymen,  and  to  make  one 
general  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their .  ancient  liberties. 
William  knew  the  importance  of  ctelerity  in  quelling  an  insur- 
rection supported  by  such  powerful  leaders,  and  so  agreeable 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  having  his  troops  always  in 
readiness,  he  advanced  by  great  journeys  to  the  north.  On 
hi^  march  h*^  gave  orders  to  fortify  the  castle  of  Warwick,  of 
which  he  left  Henry  de  Beaumont  governor,  and  that  of 
Nottingham,  which  he  committed  to  the  custddy  of  William 
Peverell,  another  Norman  captain.t  He  reached  York  before 
the  rebels  were  in  any  condition  for  resistance,  or  were  joined 
by  any  of  the  foreign  succors  which  they  expected,  except  a 
small  reenforcement  from  Wales ;  {  and  the  two  earls  found 
no  means  of  safety  but  having  recourse  to  the  clemeacy  of  the 
victor.  Archil,  a  potent  nobleman  in  those  parts,  imitated 
their  example,  and  delivered  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his 
.fidelity  ;§  nor  were  the  people,  thus  deserted  by  their  leaders, 
.able  to  make  any  farther  resistance.  But  the  treatment 
which  William  gave  the  chiefs  was  very  different  from  that 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  their  followers.  He  observed  reli* 
giou^ly  the  terms  which  he  had  granted  to  the  former,  and 
allowed  them  for  the  present  to  keep  possession  of  their 
estates ;  but  he  extended  the  rigors  of  his  confiscations  ovei 
the  latte^,  and  gave  away  their  lands  to  his  foreign  adventur* 

♦  Order.  Vitalia,  p.  611,  t  Order.  Vitalii,  p.  511. 

t  Order.  Yitalii^  p.  611.  i  Order.  Yitalid,  p.  611 
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618^  These,  planled  thronglioat  the  whole  eoaatrjr,  aad  la 
possession  of  the  military  power,  lefl  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
whom  he  pretended  to  spare,  destitute  of  all  support,  and 
ready  to  fall  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  command 
their  ruin.  A  peace  which  he  made  wiA  Malcolm,  who  did 
him  homage  for  Cumberland,  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  der 
prive  them  of  all  prospect  of  foreign  assistance.* 

The  English  were  now  sensible  that  their  final  destruction 
was  intended  ;  and  that  instead  of  a  sovereign,  whom  diey^iad 
hoped  to  gain  by  their  submission,  they  had  tamely  surren* 
dered  tHIniselves,  without  resistance,  to  a  tyrant  and  a 
conqueror.  Though  the  early  confiscation  of  Harold^s  fol- 
lowers might  seem  iniquitous,  being  inflicted  on  men  who  had 
never  sworn  fealty  to  ^e  duke  of  Normandy,  who  were  igno* 
mnt  of  his  pretensions,  and  who  only  fought  in  defence  of  the 
government  which  they  themselves  had.  established  in  their 
own  country,  yet  were  these  rigors,  however  contrary  to  the 
auicient  Saxon  laws,  excused  on  account  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  prince ;  and  those  who  were  not  involved  in  the 
present  rum,  hoped  that  they  should  thenceforth  enjoy,  without 
molestation,  their  possessions  and  their  dignities.  But  the 
successive  destruction  of  so  many  other  families  convinced 
them  that  the  king  intended  to  rely  entirely  on  the  support  and 
affections  of  foreigners;  and.  they  foresaw  new  forfeitures, 
attainders,  and  acts  of  violence,  as  the  necessary  result  of  {his 
destructive  plan  of  administration.  They  observed  that  no 
Englishman  possessed  his  confidence,  or  was  intrusted  with  any 
command  or  authority ;  and  that  the  strangers,  #hom  a  rigor- 
ous discipline  could  have  but  ill  restrained,  were  encouraged 
m  their  insolence  and  tyranny  against  them.  The  easy 
submission  of  the  kingdom  on  its  first  invasion  had  exposed 
the  natives  to  contempt ;  the  subsequent  proofs  of  their  ani- 
mosity and  resentment  had  made  them  the  object  of  hatred ; 
and  they  were  now  deprived  of  every  expedient  by  which 
they  could  hope  to  make  themselves  either  regarded  or  beloved 
by  their  sovereign.  Impressed  with  the  sense  of  this  dismal 
situation,  many  Englishmen  fled  into  foreign  countries,  with 
an  intention  of  passing  their  lives  abroad  free  from  oppression, 
or  of  returning,  on  a  favorable  opportunity,  to  assist  their 
friends  in  the  recovery  of  their  native  libertie8.t  •  Edgax 

•  Order.  Vitalig,  p.  611. 

t  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  508.  M.  West.  p.  226.  M.  Paris,  p.  4.  Sim 
I>anehn.  p.  197. 
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j^telk^  binisdf,  dieadiog  the  insidious  caresses  of  Williaavii 
vas  persuaded  by  Cospatric,  a  powerful  Northumbrian,  to 
escape  with  him  into  Scotland ;  and  he  carried  thither  his  two 
«stersl .  Margaret  and  Christina.  They  were  well  received 
by  Malcolm,  who  soon  after  espoused  Margaret,  the  elder 
sister ;  and  partly  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  kingdom 
by  the  accession  of  so  many  strangers,  partly  in  hopes  of 
em{4oyipg  them  agaipst  the  ffrowing  power  of  William,  he 
gafb  great  countenance  to  all  the  English  exiles.  Many  of 
them  settled  there,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  families  which 
afterwards  made  a  figure  in  that  country.  • 

While  the  English  suffered  under  these  oppressions,  even, 
the  foreigners  were  not  much  at  their  ease ;  but  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  on  all  hands  by  enraged  enemies,  who  took 
fivery  advanta^  against  them,  and  menaced  them  with  still 
more  bloody  effects  of  the  public  resentment,  they  began  to 
wish  again  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  their  native 
country.  Hugh  de  Grentmesnil  and  Humphry  de  Teliol, 
though  intrusted -with  great  commands,  desired  to  be  dismissed 
the  service ;  and  some  others  imitated  their  example ;  a 
desertion  which  was  highly  resented  by  the  king,  and  which 
he  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  all  their  possessions  in 
En^and.*  But  WilUam^s  bounty  to  his  followers  could  not 
fail  of  alluring  many  new  adventurers  into  his  service ;  and 
the  rage  of  the  vanquished  English  served  only  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  king  and  those,  warlike  chiefs,  and  keep  them 
in  readiness  ta  suppress  every  commencement  of  domestic 
rebellion  or  foreign  invasion. 

,  It  was. not  long  before  they  found  occupation  for  their 
prowess  and  nlilitary  conduct  Godwin,  Edmond,  and  Mag- 
nus, three  sons  of  Harold,  had,  immediately  after  the  defeat 
at  Hastings,  sought  a  retreat  in  beland,  where,  having  met 
with  a  kind  reception  from  Dermot  and  other  princes  of  that 
country,  they  projected  an  inva^on  on  England,  and  they 
htujped  that  all  the  exiles  from  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
assisted  by  forces  from  these  several  countries,  would  at  once 
commence  hostilities,  and  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  English 
a^inst  their  haughty  conquerors.  They  landed  in  Devon- 
shire; but  found  Brian,  son  of  the  count  of  Brittany,  at  the 
head  of  some  foreign  troops,  ready  to  oppose  them ;  wad  being 
defeated  in  seveial  actions,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to 

•  Older.  Yttalis,  p.  912 
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tbeir  slups,  and  to  retiim  with  gi^at  loss  td  Imktnd.*^  Ttb 
efforts  of  the  Normans  were  now  directed  to  the  north,  where 
afiairs  had  fallen  into  the  utmost  confusion.  The  more 
impatient  of  the  Nordiumbrians  had  attacked  Robert  de 
Comyn,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Durham ;  and  gaining 
the  advantage  over  him  from  his  negligence^  they  put  him  to 
death  in  that  city,  with  seven  hundred  of  his  followers.t  This 
success  animated  the  inhabitants  of  York,  who,  rising  hi  aymd, 
slew  Bobert  Fitz-Richard,  their  ^vemor,J  and  besieged  ia 
the  castle  Wflliam  Mallet,  on  whom  the  command  now  de* 
volved.  A  little  after,  the  Danish  troops  landed  from  three 
hundred  vessels :  Osbeme,  brother  to  King  Sweyn,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  these  forces,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Harold  and  Canute,  two  sons  of  that  monareh. 
Edgar  Adieling  appeared  from  Scotland,  and  brought  along 
with  him  Cospatric,  Waltheof,  Siward,  Beame,  Merleswain, 
Adelin,  and  other  leaders,  who,  partly  from  the  hopes  which 
they  gave  of  Scottish  succors,  partly  from  their  authority  in 
those  parts,  easily  persuaded  the  wiariike  and  discontented 
Northumbrians  to  jom  the  insurrection.  Mallet,  that  he  might 
better  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  York,  set  fire 
to  some  houses  which  lay  contiguous;  but  this  expedient 
proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  fiamee« 
spreading  into  the  neighboring  streets,  reduced  the  whole  city 
to  ashes.  The  enraged  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  Danes,  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  to  attack  ^e  castle,  which  they 
carried  by  assauh ;  and  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  l!ireie 
thousand  men,  was  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy.^ 

This  success  proved  a  iSignal  to  many  (^er  parts  of  Buff* 
tend,  and  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
malevolence  to  the  Normans.  Hereward,  a  nobleman  k 
East  Anglia,  celebrated  for  valor,  assembled  his  folieweri^ 
and  taking  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  made  inroads  on  all  the 
neighboring  country.||  The  English  in  the  counties  of  Som* 
erset  and  Dorset  rose  in  arms,  and  assatilted  Montacute,  thd 
Norman  governor;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  invested  Exeter,  which  from  the  memory  of  WiUiam's 

•  Gill.  Gexaet.  p.  290<  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  613.  AngUa  Sacta,  vol. 
^  p.  246. 

t  Ord».  Yitalifl*  p.  512.  Chr<ni.  da  Mailr.  p.  116.  Stovedea, 
p.  450.    M.  Paris,  p.  5.    Sim.  Dunehu.  p.  198. 

t  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  512. 

f  Order.  VitaliB,  p.  518w    HovsAeo;  n.  41^1. 

I  IngQlph.  p.  71.    Chron.  Abb.  8t  ^**^  ^«»  T^r^rtm.  ^.  4r. 
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demencjr  still  remained  faidifol  to  him.  Edric  the  Forester 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  Welsh,  laid  siege  to  Shrews* 
bury,  and  made  head  against  Earl  Brient  and  Fitz-Osbeme 
who  commanded  in  those  quarters.*  The  English,  every 
where  repenting  their  former  easy  submission,  seemed  deter- 
mined  to  make  by  concert  one  great  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberties,"  and  for  the  expulsion  of  their  oppressors. 

WilHam,  undismayed  amidst  .  this  scene  of  confusion, 
assembled  his  farces,  and  animating  them  with  the  prospect  ^ 
of  new  confiscations  and  forfeitures,  he  marched  against  the 
rebels  in  the  north,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  most  formidable, 
and  whose  defeat,  he  knew,  would  strike  a  terror  into  all  the* 
Other  malecontents.  Joining  policy  to  force,  he  tried,  before 
his  approach,  to  weaken  the  enemy,  by  detaching  the  Danes 
from  tiiem ;  and  he  engaged  Osbeme,  by  large  presents,  and 
by  offering  him  the  liberty  of  plundering  the  sea-coast,  to 
retire  without  ccmimitting  farther  hostilities  into  Denmark.f 
Cospatric  also,  in  despair  of  success,  made  his  peace  with  the 
king,  and  paymg  a  sum  of  money  as  an  atonement  for  his 
uisurrection,  was  received  into  favor,  and  even  invested  with 
Ae  earldom  of  Northumberland.  Waltheof,  who  long  de- 
fended York  with  great  courage,  was  allured  with  this  appear- 
ance of  clemeiKjy;  and  as  William  knew  how  to  esteem 
valor,  even  in  an  enemy,  diat  nobleman  had  no  reason  to 
repent  of  this  coniidence.|.  Even  Edric,  compelled  by  neces- 
sity, submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  received  forgiveness, 
which  was  soon  after  followed  by  some  degree  of  trust  and 
favor.  Malcolm,  coming  too  late  to  support  his  confederates, 
was  constreuned  to  retire ;  and  all  the  English  rebels  in  other 
parts,  except  Here  ward,  who  still  kept  in  his  fastnesses,  dis- 
persed themselves,  and  left  the  Normans  undisputed  masters 
of  the  kingdom.  Edgar  Atheling,  with  his  followers,  sought 
again  a  retreat  in  Scotland  from  the  pursuit  pf  his  enemies. 

[1070.]  But  the  seeming  clemency  of  .William  towards 
^e  English  leaders,  proceeded  only  from  artifice,  or  from  his 
esteem  of  individuals :  his  heart  was  hardened  against  all 
compassion  towards  the  people,  and  he  scrupled  no  measure, 
however  violent  or  severe,  which  seemed  requisite  to  support 
his  plan  of  tyrannical  administration.     Sensi" ole  of  the  restless 

•  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  614. 

t  Hoveden,  p.  461.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  47.  Sim. 
vPunelin.  p.  199. 

+  W.  Malms,  p.  104.    H.  Hunting,  p^  369. 
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didposition  of  the  Northumbrians,  he  determined  to  ineapaeitide 
them  evei  after  from  giving  him  disturbance ;  and  he  issued 
orders  for  laying  entirely  waste  that  fertile  country,  which,  for 
the  extent  of  sixty  miles,  lies  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Tees.*  The  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  merciless 
Normans  ;  the  cattie  seized  and  driven  away  ;  the  instruments 
of  husbandry  destroyed ;  and  the  inhabitants  cohipelled  either 
to  seek  for  a  subsistence  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  or 
.  if  they  lingered  in  England,  from  a  reluptance  to  abandon  their 
ancient  habitations,  they  perished  miserably  in  the  woods  from 
cold  and  hunger.  *  The  lives  of  a  hundred  thousEuid  persons 
are  computed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  stroke  of  barbae- 
reus  policy ,t  which,  by  seeking  a  remedy  for  a  temporary 
evil,  thus  inflicted  a  lasting  wound  on  the  power  and  pop^lous^ 
ness  of  ^e  nation. 

But  William,  finding  himself  entirely  master  of  a  people 
who  had  given  him  such  sensible  proofs  of  their  impotent 
rage  and  animosity,  now  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  all  the  natives  of  England ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
condition  in  which  they  should  no  longer  be  formidable  to  his 
government.  The  insurrections  and  conspiracies  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  had  involved  the  bulk  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, more  or  less,  in  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and  the  king 
took  advantage  of  executing  against  them,  with  the  utmossrt 
rigor,  the  laws  of  forfeiture  and  attainder.  Their  lives  were^ 
indeed,  commonly  spared  ;  but  their  estates  were  confiscated, 
and  either  annexed  to  the  royal  demesnes,  or  conferred  with 
the  most  prduse  bounty,  on  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  J 
While  the  king's  declared  intention  was  to  depress,  or  rather 
entirely  extirpate,  the  English  gentry ,§  vit  is  easy  to  believe 
that  scarcely  the  form  of  justice  would  be  observed  in  those 
violent  proceedings  ;  H  and  that  any  suspicions  served  as  the 
most  undoubted  proofs  of  guilt  against  a  people  thus  devoted 
to  destruction.  It  was  crime  sufficient  in  an  Englishman  to 
be  opulent,  or  noble,  or  powerful ;  and  the  policy  of  the  king, 
concurring  with  the  rapacity  of  foreign  adventurers,  produced 
almost  a  total  revolution  in  the  landed  property  of  tiie  king- 

•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  174.  Ingulph.  p.  79.  W.  Mahns.  p.  103.  Hovft- 
den,  p.  451.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  47.  M.  Paris,  p.  5. 
Sim.I)unelm.p.  199.  Brompton,  p.  966.  Knyghton,  p.  2344.  An- 
glia  Sacra,  toI.  i.  p.  702. 

t  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  616,  '   }  W.  Malms,  p.  104. 

(H.  Hunting,  p.  370. 
See  note  H,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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idom.  Ancient  and  honorable  femilies  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary ;  the  nobles  themselves  were  every  where  treated  with 
ignominy  and  contempt ;  they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
their  castles  and  manors  possessed  by  Normans  of  the  mean- 
est birth  and  lowest  stations ;  *  and  they  found  themselves 
carefully  excluded  from  every  road  which  led  either  to  riches 
or  prefermentt 

As  power  naturally  follows  property,  this  revolution  alone 
gave  great  security  to  the  foreigners ;  but  William,  by  the 
new  institutions  which  he  established,  took  also  care  to  retain 
forever  the  military  authority  in  those  hands  which  had  ena- 
bled him  to  subdue  the  kingdom.  He  introduced  into  England 
the  feudal  law,  which  he  found  established  in  France  and 
Normandy,  and  which,  during  that  age,  was  the  foundation 
both  of  the  stability  and  of  the  disorders  in  most  of  the  mo- 
narchical governments  of  Europe.  He  divided  all  the  lands  of 
England,  with  very  few  exceptions,  beside  the  royal  demesnes, 
into  baronies ;  and  he  conferred  these,  with  the  reservation  of 
stated  services  and  pa3rments,  on  the  most  considerable  of  his 
adventurers.  These  great  barons,  who  held  immediately  of 
the  crown,  shared  out  a  great  part  of  their  lands  to  other  for- 
eigners, who  were  denominated  knights  or  vassals,  and  who 
paid  their  lord  the  same  duty  and  submission,  in  peace  and 
war,  which  he  himself  owed  to  his  sovereign.  The  whole 
kingdom  contained  about  seven  hundred  chief  tenants,  and 
sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen  knights^  fees  ;  {  and 
as  none  of  the  native  English  were  admitted  into  the  first  rank, 
the  few  who  retained  their  landed  property  were  glad  to  be 
received  into  the  second,  and,  under  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  Norman<,  to  load  themselves  and  their  posterity  with 
this  grievous  burden,  for  estates  which  they  had  received  free 
from  their  ancestors.^  The  small  mixture  of  English  which 
entered  into  this  civil  or  military  fabric,  (foi  it  partook  of  both 
species,)  wjis  so  restrained  by  subordination  under  the  foreign- 
ers, that  the  Norman  dominion  seemed  now  to  be  fixed  on  the 
most  durable  basis,  and  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 

•  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  521.    M.  West,  p.  229. 

f  See  note  I,  at  the  end  of  the  volnme, 

J  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  523.  Secretnm  Abbatis,  apud  Selden.  Titlet 
of  Honoir,  p.  573.  Spel.  GIobs.  in  verbo  Feodum.  Sir  Kobect  Cot- 
ton. , 

i  M.  West.  p.  226.  M.  Fans,  p.  4*  Bracton,  Hb.  L  cap.  11,  num.  1» 
Flota,  Hb.  .  cap.  8,  n.  2. 
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The  better  to  unite  the  parts  g£  the^  government,  and  t« 
oind  them  into  one  system,  which  might  serve  both  for  defence 
against  foreigners  and  for  the  support  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
l^illiam  reduced  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  under  the  same 
feudal  law;  and  though  he  had  courted  the  church  on  his 
iurasion  and  accession,  he  now  subjected  it  to  services  which 
the  clergy  regar<Jed  as  a  grievous  slavery,  and  as  totally  unbe- 
fitting their  profession.  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  obliged, 
whwii  required,  to  furnish  to  the  king,  during  war,  a  number 
of  Wfiights  or  military  tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
propoity  possessed  by  each  see  or  abbey;  and  they  were 
liablb,  in  case  of  failure,  to  the  same  penalties  which  were 
exacts  from  the  laity.*  The  pope  and  the  ecclesiastics 
exclaiMied  against  this  tyranny,  as  ^ey  called  it ;  but  the 
king's  authority  was  so  well  established  over  the  army,  who 
held  evtoiy  thing  from  his  bounty,  that  superstition  itself,  even 
in  that  age,  when  it  was  most  prevalent,  was  constrained  to 
bend  unam  his  superior  imiuence. 

But  as  tiio  great  body  of  die  clergy  were  still  natives,  the 
king  had  much  reason  to  areaa  the  effects  of  their  resentment ; 
he  therefore  ic^d  the  precauuon  of  expelling  the  English  from 
all  the  consiciefabie  dignities,  and  of  advancing  foreigners  in 
their  place.  Ihe  partiality  of  the  Confessor  towards  the  • 
Normans  had  been  so  great,  that,  aidei  by  their  superior 
learning,  it  had  piomoted  them  to  many  of  the  sees  in  Eng-^ 
land ;  and  even  before  the  period  of  the  conquest,  scarcely 
more  than  six  or  seven  of  the  prelates  were  natives  of  the 
country.  But  among  these  was  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, a  man  who,  by  his  address  and  vigor,  by  the  greatness 
of  his  family  and  alliances,  by  the  extent  of  his  possessions, 
as  weir  as  by  the  dignity  of  his  ofhce,and  his  authority  among 
the  English,  gave  jealousy  to  the  king.t  Though  William 
had,  on  his  accessioii,  affronted  this  prelate  by  employing  the 
archbishop  of  York  to  officiate  at  his  consecration,  he  wafi 
careful,  on  other  occasions,  to  load  him  with  honors  and 
caresses,  and  to  avoid  giving  him  farther  offence  till  the  oppor- 
tunity should  offer  of  effecting  his  final  destruction.!  The 
suppression  of  tlie  late  rebellions,  and  the  total  subjection  of 
the  English,  made  him  hope  that  an  attempt  against  Stigand, 
however  violent,  would  be  covered  by  his  great  successes,  and 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  6.    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
t  f  arker,  p.  161.  %  Paxk«r,  p.  164. 
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be  overloc^ced  amidst  die  otiber  important  revd-utions,  which 
afiected  so  deeply  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  advantages,  he  did  not  think 
-  it  safe  to  violate  the  reverence  usually  paid  to  the  primate, 
but  under  cover  of  a  new  superstition,  which  he  was  the  greai 
msttument  of  introducing  into  England. 
*  The  doctrine  which  exalted  the  papacy  above  all  human 
power,  had  gradually  difiused  itself  from  the  city  and  court 
of  Rome ;  and  was,  during  that  age,  much  more  prevalent  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  nor^em  &gdoms  of  Europe.  Pope 
Alexander,  who  had  assisted  William  in  his  conquests,  natu- 
rally expected  that  the  French  and  Normans  would  import  into 
England  the  same  reverence  for  his  sacred  character  with 
which  they  were  impressed  in  their  own  country ;  and  would 
break  the  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  independency  of  the  Saxons, 
who  had  hitherto  conducted  their  ecclesiastical  govemmont, 
with  an  acknowledgment  indeed  of  primacy  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  but  without  much  idea  of  its  title  to  dominion  or  author- 
ity. As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Norman  prince  seemed  fully 
established  on  the  throne,  the  pope  despatched  Ermenfroy, 
bishop  of  Sion,  as  his  legate  into  England ;  and  this  prelate 
was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  wi3i  that  character  in  any 
part  of  the  British  islands.  The  king,  though  he  was  probably 
led  by  principle  to  nay  this  submission  to  Rome,  determined, 
as  is  usual,  ^o  employ  the  incident  as  a  means  of  serving  his 
political  purposes,  and  of  degrading  those  English  prelates, 
who  were  become  obnoxious  to  him^  The  legate  submitted 
to  become  the  instrument  of  his  tyranny ;  and  thought,  that 
the  more  violent  the  exertion  of  power,  the  more  certainly  did 
it  confirm  the  authority  of  that  court  from  which  he  derived 
his  commission.  He  summoned,  therefore,  a  council  of  the 
prelates  and  abbots  at  Winchester ;  and  being  assisted  by  two 
cardinals,  Peter  and  John,  he  cited  before  him  Stigand,  aich- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  The  primate 
was  accused  of  three  crimes  ;  the  holding  of  the  see  of  Win- 
chester together  with  that  of  Canterbury  ;  the  officiating  in  the 
pall  of  Robert,  his  predecessor;  and  the  having  received  his 
own  pall  from  Benedict  IX.,  who  was  afterwards  deposed  for 
simony,  ani  for  intrusion  into  the  papacy.*  These  crimes 
of  Stigand  were  mere  pretences ;  since  the  first  had  been  a 

•  Hoveden,  p.  458.     Diceto,  p.  482.     Enyghton,  p.  2345.    Anglic 
8«cra»  voL  i.  p.  5.  6.    Ypod.  Neust  p.  438. 
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piactice  not  unusual  in  England,  and  was  never  any  wl^rai 
subjected  to  a  higher  penalty  than  a  resignation  of  one  of  the 
sees ;  the  second  was  a  pure  ceremonial ;  and  as  Benedict 
was  the  only  pope  who  then  officiated,  and  his  acts  were  never 
repealed,  all  die  prelates  of  the  church,  especially  thosp  who 
lay  at  a  distance,  were  excusable  for  making  their  applications 
to  him.  Stigand's  ruin,  however,  was  lesdved  on,  and  was 
prosecuted  with  great  severity.  The  legate  degraded  him 
from  his  dignity ;  the  king  confiscated  his  estate^and  cast  him 
into  prison,  where  he  continued  in  poverty  and  want  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Like  rigor  was  exercised  against 
the  other  English  prelates:  Agelric,  bishop  of  Selesey,  and 
Agelmare,  of  Elniham,  were  deposed  by  the  legate,  and 
imprisoned  by  the  king.  Many  considerable  abbo^  shared 
the  same  fate  :  Egelwin,  bishop  of  Duiham,  fled  the  kingdom ; 
Witlstan,  of  Worcester,  a  man  of  an  inoffensive  character, 
was  the  only  English  prelate  that  escaped  this  general  pro- 
scription,* and  remained  in  possession  of  his  dignity.  Aldred, 
archbishop  of  York,  who  had  set  the  crown  on  William^s  head, 
had  died  a  little  before  of  grief  and  vexation,  and  had  left  his 
malediction  to  that  prince,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  his. 
coronation  oath,  and  of  the  extreme  tyranny  with  which  he 
saw  he  was  determined  to  ta:eat  his  English  subjects.! 

It  was  a  fixed  maxim  in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
subsequent,  that  no  native  of  the  ij^and  shoum  ever  be  advanced 
to  any  dignity,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military .j:  The  king, 
therefore,  upon  Stigand^s  deposition,*  promoted  Lanfranc,  a 
Milanese  monk,  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety,  to  the 
vacant  see.  This  prelate  was  rigid  in  defending  the  prerog- 
atives (^  his  station;  and  after  a  long  process  before  the  p<^, 
he  obliged  Thomas,  a  Norman  monk,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  see  of  York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  die  arch« 
bishop  of  Camterbury.  Where  ambition  can  be  so  happy  soi 
to  cover  its  enterprises,  even  to  the  person  himself,  under  the 
appearance  of  principle,  it  is  the  most  incurable  and  inflexible 

•  Brompton  relates,  that  Wulstan  was  also  deprived  by  the  synod ; 
but  refusing  to  deliver  his  pastoral  staff  and  ring  to  any  but  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  first  received  it,  he  went  immediately  to  King 
Edward's  tomb,  and  struck  the  staff  so  deeply  into  the  stone,  that 
lone  but  himself  was  able  to  pull  it  out;  upon  which  he  was  allowed 
\o  keep  his  bishopric.  This  instance  may  sAre,  instead  of  many,  as 
»  specimen  of  the  monkish  miracles.  See  also  the  Annals  of  Burton* 
f   284. 

t  W.  MalnlB.  de  Gest.  Pout.  p.  154.  %  lagulph.  p.  70^711 
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«r  all  human  paasicms.  Hence  Lanfianc's  zeal  in  piomotinfi 
the  interests  of  the  papacy,  by  which  he  himself  augnr*entea 
his  own  authority,  was  indefatigable,  and  met  with  proportion- 
able success.  The  devoted  attachment  to  Home  continually 
increased  in  England  and  being  favored  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  conquerors,  as  well  as  by  the  monastic  establishments 
formerly  introduced  by  Edred  and  by  Edgar,  jt  soon  reached 
the  same  height  at  which  it  had,  during  some  time,  stood  in 
France  and  Italy.*  It  afterwards  went  much  farther  ;  being 
&vored  by  that  very  remote  situation  which  had  at  first  ob- 
structed its  progress ;  and  beuig  less  checked  by  knowledge 
and  a»  liberal  education,  which  were  still  somewhat  more  com- 
mon in  the  southern  countries. 

The  prevalence  of  this  superstitious  spirit  became  danger- 
ous to  some  of  William^s  successors,  and  incommodious  to 
most  of  them ;  but  the  arbitrary  sway  of  this  king  over  the 
English,  and  his  extensive  authority  over  the  foreigners,  kept 
him  from  feeling  any  immediate  inconveniences  from  it  He 
retained  the  church  in  great  subjection,  as  well  as  his  lay  sub- 
jects ;  and  would  allow- none,  of  whatever  character,  to  dispute 
his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  He  prohibited  his  subjects 
from  acknowledging  any  one  for  pope  whom  he  himself  had 
not  previously  received ;  he  required  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
canons,  voted  in  any  synod,  snould  first  be  laid  before  him, 
and  be  ratified  by  his  authority ;  even  bulls  or  letters  from 
Rome  could  not  legally  be  produced,  till  they  received  the 
same  sanction ;  and  none  of  his  ministers  or  burons,  whatever 
ojQTences  they  were  guilty  of^  could  be  subjected  to  spiritual 
censures,  till  he  himself  had  given  lus  consent  to  their  excom- 
munication.f '  These  regulations  were  worthy  of  a  sovereign, 
and  kept  umted  the  civil  and  ecclesiasdcal  powers,  which  the 
principles,  introduced  by  this  prince  himself,  had  an  imme* 
diate  tendency  to  separate. 

But  the  English  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  find  that  their 
king's  authority,  however  acquired  or  however  extended,  was 
all  employed  in  their  oppression  ;  and  that  the  scheme  of  their 
Bubjection,  attended  with  every  circumstance  of  insult  and 
mdignity,J  was  deliberately  formed  by  the  prince,  and  wan- 
tonly prosecuted  by  his  followers.^     William  had  even  enter- 

*  M.  West,  p.  228.  £a&franc  wrote  in  defence  of  the  real  pzeBenoa 
against  Berengarius ;  uid  in  tbose  ages  of  stupidity  and  ignorance, 
ke  was  greatly  applauded  for  that  penormance.  f  Eadmer,  p.  <U 

t  Order.  Yitalis,  p.  623.    S.  Hionting.  p.  37d.      {  Ingu^K  p.  71. 
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tained  the  difficult  project  of  totally  abolishing  the  EngCsh 
language ;  and  for  tiiat  purpose  he  ordered,  that  m  all  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the 
French  tongue ;  a  practice  which  was  continued  from  custom 
till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  m.,  and  was  never  indeed 
totally  discontinued  in  England.  The  pleadings  in  the  su- 
preme courts  of  judicature  were  in  French :  *  the  deeds  were 
dflen  drawn  in  the  same  language :  the  laws  were  composed 
in  that  idiom :  t  no  other  tongue  was  used  at  court :  it  became 
the  language  of  all  fashionable  company ;  and  the  English 
themselves,  ashamed  of  their  own  country,  affected  to  excel 
in  that  foreign  dialect.  From  this  attention  of  WilHanr,  and 
from  the  extensive  foreign  dominions,  long  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  proceeded  that  mixturo  of  French  which 
is  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  English  tongue,  and  which 
composes  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  our  umguage.  But 
amidst  those  endeavors  to  depress  the  English  nation,  the 
idng,  moved,  by  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  prelates, 
and  by  the  earnest  desires  of  ^e  people,  restored  a  few  of  the  ' 
laws  of  King  Edward  ; }  which,  mough  seemingly  of  no  great 
importance  towards  the  protection  of  general  liberty,  gave 
them  extreme  satisfaction,  as  a  inemorial  of  their  ancient 
government,  and  an  unusual  mark  of  complaisance  in  their 
miperious  conquerors.^ 

'1071.]  The  situation  of  the  two  great  earls,  Morcar  and 
Edwin,  became  now  very  disagreeable.  Though  they  had 
retained  their  allegiance  during  this  general  insurrection  of 
their  countrymen,  tiiey  had  not  gained  the  king^s  confidence^ 
and  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  Jhe  malignity  of  the 
courtiers,  who  envied  them  on  account  of  ^eir  opulence  and 
greatness,  and  at  the  same  time  involved  them  in  that  general 
,  contempt  wjiich  they  entertained  for  the  English.  Sensible 
that  they  had  entirely  lost  their  dignity,  and  could  not  even 
hope  to  remain  long  in  safety,  they  determined,  though  too 
late,  to  share  the  same  fate  with  their  countrymen.  While 
Edwin  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  north,  with  a  view  of  com- 
mencing an  insurrection,  Morcar  took  shelter  in  the  Isle  of 

*  36  Ed.  m.  cap.  15.  Selden.  Bpioileg.  ad  Eadm.  p.  189.  Por« 
tesque  de  Laud.  Leg.  AngL  cap.  48. 

t  Chron.  Bothom.  A.  B.  1066. 

X  Ingulph.  p.  88.  Bvompton,  p.  982.  Knyghtoa,  p.  2U(^  H0V«- 
ien,  p.  600. 

i  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  the  voluxae. 
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Ely,  with  the  brave  Hereward,  who,  secured  by  the  maccessi« 
ble  situation  of  the  place,  still  defended  himself  against  the 
Normans.  But  this  attempt  served  only  to  accelerate  the  ruin 
of  the  few  English  who  had  hitherto  been  able  to  preserve 
their  rank  or  fortune  during  the  past  convulsions.  William 
'  employed  all.  his  endeavors  to  subdue  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and 
having  surrounded  it  with  Hat-bottomed  boats,  and  made  a 
causeway  through  the  morasses  to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  he 
obliged  flie  rebels  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Hereward  alone 
forced  his'way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  enemy ;  and  still 
continued  his  hostilities  by  sea  against  the  Normans,  till  at 
last  William,  charmed  with  his  bravery,  received  him  into 
favor,  and  restored  him  to  his  estate.  Earl  Morcar,  and 
Egelwin,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  joined  the  malecontents, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  latter  soon  after  died  in 
eonfinement  Edwin,  attempting  to  make  his  escape  into 
Scotland,  was  betrayed  by  some  of  his  followers,  and  was 
killed  by  a  party  of  Normans,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the 
English,  and  even  to  that  of  William,  who  paid  a  tribute  of 
generous  tears  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  and  beautiful 
youth.  The  king  of  Scotland,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  these 
convulsions,  had  fallen  upon  the  northern  counties ;  but  on  th4 
approach  of  William,  he  retired;  and  when  the  king  entered 
his  country,  he  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  to  pay  the  usual 
homage  to  the  English  crown.  To  complete  the  king^s  pros^ 
perity,'  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  despairing  of  success,  and 
weary  of  a  fugitive  life,  submitted  to  \m  enemy  ;  and  receiving 
a  decent  pension  for  his  subsistence,  was  permitted  to  live  in 
England  unmolested.  But  these  acts  of -generosity  towards 
Ae  leaders  were  disgraced,  as  usual,  by  William's  rigor 
against  the  inferior  malecontents.  He  ordered  the  hands  to  be 
lopped  oiT,  and  the  eyes  to  be  put  out,  of  many  o#  the  prison- 
ers whom  he  had  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  he  dispersed 
them  in  that  miserable  condition  throughout  the  country,  as 
monuments  of  his  severity. 

[1073.]  The  province  of  Mame,  in  France,  had,  by  the  will 
of  Herbert,  the  last  count,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
William  some  years  before  his  conquest  of  England  ;  but  the 
inhabitants,  dissatisfied  with  the  Norman  government,  and 
instigated  by  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  had  some  pretensions 
to  the  succesnon,  now  rose  in  rebellion,  and  expelled  the 
magistrates  whom  the  king  had  placed  over  them.  The  fuU 
settlement  of  Enj^nd  iSordea  him  leiijure  to  punish  tiiift 
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msoit  on  hia  authority ;  but  being  unwffliag  to  remove  lii» 
Norman  fofces  from  this  island,  he  carried  oyer  a  conmdemble 
anny,  composed  almost  entirely  of  English,  and  joining  them 
to  some  troops  levied  in  Normandy,  he  enteved  the  revolted 
province.  The  English  appeared  ambitious  of  distinguishing 
themselves  cm  this  occasion,  and  of  retrieving  thai  charactei 
of  valor  which  had  long  been  national  among  them,  bu> 
which  their  late  easy  subjection  under  the  Normans  had  some* 
what  degraded  ^d  obscured*  Perhaps,  too,  they  hoped  that, 
,by  their  zeal  and  activity,  they  might  recover  the  confidence 
of  their  sovereign,  as  &eir  ancestors  had  formerly,  by  like 
means,  gained  the  affections  of  Canute ;  and  might  conquer 
his  mveterate  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  own  countrymen.  The 
king's  military  conduct,  seconded  by  these  brave  troops,  soon 
overcame  all  opposition  in  Maine :  l^e  inhabitants  were  obliged 
.  to  submit,  and  the  count  of  Anjou  relinquished  his  preten« 
sions. 

[1074.]  But  during  these  transactioDS,  the  govenmient  of 
England  was  greatly  disturbed ;  and  that,  too,  by  those  very 
forei^ers.who  owed  every  thing  to  the  king's  bounty,  and 
who  were  the  sole  object  of  his  friendship  and  regard.  The 
Norman  barons,  who  had  engaged  with  their  duke  in  the  con- 
quest of  England,  were  men  of  the  most  independent  spirit; 
and  though  they  obeyed  their  leader  in  the  field,  they  would 
have  regarded  with  disdain  the  richest  acquisitions,  had  they 
be^n  required,  in  return,  to  submit,  in  their  civil  government, 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man.  But  the  imperious  character, 
of  William,  encouraged  by  his  absolute  dominion  over  die 
£*iglish,  and  often  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  bis  afifairs, 
h»d  prompted  him  to  stretch  his  authority  over  the  Normans 
themselves  beyond  what  the  free  genius  of  Aiat  victorious 
people  could  easily  bear.  The  discontents  were  become 
general  among  those  haughty  nobles  ;  and  even  fioger,  earl 
of  Hereford,  son  and  heir  of  Fitz-Osbeme,  the  hing's  chief 
favorite,  was  strongly  infected  with  them.  This  nobleman, 
intending  to  marry  his  sister  to  Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  ot 
Norfolk,  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the  king  of  hia 
purpose,  and  to  desire  the  royal  consent ;  but  meeting  with  a 
refusal,  he  proceeded  nevertheless  to  complete  the  nuptials, 
and  assembled  all  his  friends,  and  those  of  Guader,  to  attend 
the  solemnity.  The  two  earls,  disgusted  by  the  denial  of  their, 
request,  and  dreading  William's  resentment  for  their  disobe- 
dience, here  prepared  measulrea  for  a  revolt;  and  during  tha 
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gftyeff  of  tee  f&aldyB^f  while  the  eoihpttay  was  heated  wit^ 
wine,  they  opened  the  design  to  their  guests.  They  inveighed 
agcJiist  the  arbitimiy  conduct  pf  the  king ;  his  tyranny  over 
the  English,  whom  they  affected  on  this  oeeasion  to  com- 
misemte ;  his  impenous  behavior  to  his  barc»^  of  the  noblest 
birth ;  and  his  apparent  intention  of  redu<»ng  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished  to  a  like  ignominious  servitude*  Amidst  their 
cemplaints,  ^e  indignity  of  submitting  to  a  bastard  *  was  not 
fo^Dtten  ;•  the  certain  pro^)ect  of  success  in  a  revolt,  by  the 
asnstanee  of  the  Danes  and  the  diseontented  English,  was 
insisted  on ;  and  the  whole  company,  inflamed  with'  the  same 
sentiments,  and  warmed  by  the  jollity  pf  the  entertainment, 
entered,  by  a  solemn  engagement,  into  the  design  of  shaking 
off  the  royal  authority.  Even  Eaxl  "^^^theof,  who  was  pres- 
ent, inconsiderately  expressed  his  i^probation  of  the  conspir- 
acy, and  promised  his  concurrence  towards  its  success. 

This  nobleman,  the  last  of  the  English  who  for  some  gen^ 
erations  possessed  any  power  or  authority,  had,  after  his 
capitulation  at  York,  been  received  into  favor  by  the  con- 
queror; had  even  married  Judith,  niece  to  tliat  prince ;  and- 
feftd  been  promoted  to  the  earldoms  of  Huntingdon  and  North- 
tmpton.t  Cospatnc,  earl  of  Northumberiand,  haying,  oi^ 
M>me  new  disgust  from  William,  retired  into  Scotland,  where 
He  received  the  earldcHn  of  Dunbar  from  the  boi^ty  of  Mai- 
oolm,  Waltheof  was  appointed  his  successor  in  that  important 
command,  and  seemed  still  to  possess  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  his  sovereign4  But  as  he  was  a  man  of  gen*, 
eroos  piinciples,  and  loved  his  country,  it  is  probable  that  the 
tyranny  exercised  over  the  English  lay  heavy  upon  his  mind« 
BXid  destroyed  all  the  satisfacti<m  which  he  could  reap  from 
his  own  grandeur  and  advancement.  When  a  prospect, 
tl^refore,  was  opened  of  retrieving  their  liberty,  he  hastily 
embraced  it ;  while  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  and  the  ardor  of 
the  company  prevented  him  from  reflecting  on  the  conte- 
quencesof  that  rash  attempt.  But  after  his  cool  judgment 
returned,  he  foresaw  that  the  conspiracy  of  those  discontented- 
barons  was  not  likely  to  prove  successful  agednst  the  c^tab* 
lished  power  of  William  ;  or,  if  it  did,  that  the  slavery  of  the 

.,  -  ■ 

«  William  was  so  little  ashamed  of  his  bixthi  that  he  assumed  the 
appellatLon  of  Bastard  in  some  of  his  letters  and  charters.  SpeL 
Gloss,  in  yerbo  Bastaxdiis.    Camden  in  Bichmondshire. 

t  Order,  Yitalis,  p.  522.    Hoveden,  p.  464. 

%  Sim.  Dimelm.  p.  206. 
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English^  ii]A:ead  of  being  aileviated  by  Hiat  event,  wouidr 
become  more  grievous  under  a  multitude  of  forngn  leaden, 
fectious  and  ambitious,  whose  union  and  whose  discord  would 
be  equally  oppressive  to  the  people.  T<Nrmented  with  these 
reflections,  he  opened  his  miixi  to  his  wife  Judith,  of  whose 
fidelity  he  entertained  no  suspicion,  but  who,  having  secretly 
fixed  her  afiections  on  another,  took  this  opportunity  of  ruin- 
ii^  her  easy  and  credulous  husband.  She  conveyed  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  king,  eoA  aggravated  every 
circumstance  Which  she  believed  would  tend  to  incense  him 
aeainst  Waltheof,  and  render  him  absolutely  implacable.* 
Meanwhile  the  earl,  still  dubious  with  regard  to  the  part  which 
he  ^ould  act,  discovered  the  secret  inconfessicxi  to  Lanfranc, 
on  whose  probity  and  judgment  he  had  a  great  reliance :  he 
was  persuaded  by  the  prelate,  that  he  owed  no  fidelity  to  those 
rebellious  barons,  who  had  by  surprise  gained  his  consent  to  a 
crime ;  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  sovereign  and  benefactor, 
his  next  to' himself  and  his  family;  and  that  if  he  seized  not 
the  opportunity  of  mal^ng  atcmement  for  his  guilt  by  revealing 
tt,  the  temerity  of  the  conspirators  was  so  great,  that  they 
would  give  some  other  person  the  means  of  acqmring  the 
#erit  of  the  discovery.  Waltheof,  convinced  by  these  argu* 
ments,  went  over  to  Normandy;  but  though  he  was  well 
received  by  the  king,  and  thanked  fat  his  fidelity,  the  account 
previously  transmitted  by  Judith  had  sunk  deep  into  William'a 
mind,  and  had  destroyed  all  the  merit  of  her  husband^s 
repentance. 

The  conspirators,  hearing  of  Waltheof 's  departure,  imme* 
diately  concluded  their  design  to  be  betrayed ;  and  they  flew 
to  arms  before  their  schemes  were  ripe  for  execution,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  in  whose  aid  they  placed  thmr 
chief  confidence.  The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  checked  by 
Walter  de  Lacy,  a  great  baron  in  those  parts,  who,  supported 
by  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and  the  abbot  of  Evesham,  raised 
some  forces,  and  prevented  the  earl  from  passing  the  Severn, 
or  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of 
Norfolk  was  defeated  at  Fagadim,  near  Cambridge,  by  Odo 
the  regent,  assisted  by  Richard  de  Bienfaite  and  William  de 
Warrenne,  the  tWo  justiciaries.  The  prisoners  taken  in  this 
action  had  their  right  foot  cut  off,  as  a  punishment  of  their 
treason ;  the  earl  himself  escaped  to  Norwich,  thence  to  Den* 

*  Order.  Yitalis,  p.  636. 
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inaxk  i  where  the  Danish  fleet,  iiffdch  had  made  an  unsuccoss 
All  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  England,*  soon  after  anived, 
and  brought  him  intelligence,  that  all  his  confederates  were 
suppressed,  and  were  either  killed,  banished,  or  taken  prison- 
ers.t  Ralph  retired  in  despair  to  Brittany,  where  he  possessed 
a  large  estate  and  extensive  jurisdictions. 

The  king,  who  hastened  over  to  Bngland  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection,  found  that  nothing  remained  but  the 
punishment  of.  the  criminals,  which  he  executed  with  great 
severity.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  hanged ;  some  had  theif 
eyes  put  out ;  others  their  hands  cut  off.  But  William,  agree- 
ably  to  his  usual  maxims,  showed  more  lenity  to  their  leader, 
the  earl,  of  Hereford,  who  was  only  condemned  to  a  forfeiture 
of  his  estate,  and  to  imprisonment  duriif  pleasure.  The  king 
seemed  even  disposed  to  remit  this  last  part  of  the  punishment^ 
had  not  Roger,  by  a  fresh  insc^ence,  provoked  him  to  render 
his  confinement  perpetual.  [1075.]  But  Waltheof,  being  an 
Englishman, was  not  treated  with  so  much  humanity;  though 
his  guilt,  always  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  conspirators, 
was  atoned  for  by  an  early  lepeirtance  and  return  to  his  duty. 
William,  instigated  by  his  niece,  as  well  as  by  his  rapaciouar 
courtiers,  who  longed  for  so  rich  a  forfeiture,  ordered  him  to» 
be  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  English,  who  con* 
sidered'  this  nobleman  as  the  last  resource  of  their  nation, 
grievously  lamented  his  fate,  and  fancied  that  miracles  were 
wrought  by  his  relics,  as  a  testimony  of  hi^  innocence  and 
sanctity.  The  infamous  Judith,  falling  soon  after  under  the 
king^s  displeasure,  was  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorse,  and  misery. 

Nothing  remamed  to  complete  William-s  ftitisfkction  but 
the  punishment  of  R^ph  de  Guader ;-  and  he  hastened  over 
to  Normandy,  in  ord^r  to  gratify  his  vengeance  on  that  crimi« 
nal.  But  though  the  contest  seemed  very  unequal  between  a 
private  nobleman  and  the  king  of  England,  Ralph  was  so  well 
supported  both  by  the  earl  of  Brittany  and  the  king  of  France, 
that  William,  after  besieging  him.  for  sometime  in  Dol,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  make  with  those  power 
ful  princes  a  peace,  in  which  Ralph  himself  was  included 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  183.    M.  Fazia,  p.  7. 

t  Many  of  the  fugitive  Normans  are  supposed  to  have  fled  into^ 
Scotland,  where  they  were  protected,  as  well  as  the  fugitive  English, 
fay  Maloolm ;  whenoe  come  the  many  French  and  Nonaan  ftmilies 
which  axe  found  at  pioacnt  in  that  country. 
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Efi^ftBd,  daring  his  absence,  remamed  in  tzaniiuiUilgr ;  mi4 
nothing  remarkable  occurred,  except  two  ecclesiastical  synods 
which  were  summoned,  one  at  London,  another  at  Winches- 
ter.  In  the  former,-  the  precedency  amon^.  the  episcopa. 
sees  was  settled,  and  the  seat  of  some  of  them  was  removed 
from  small  villages  to  the  most  considerable  town  within  the. 
diocese.  In  the  second  was  transacted  a  business  of  more 
Importance. 

[1076.]  The  industry  and  perseverance  are  surprising,  with 
wluch  the  popes  had  been  treasuring  up  powers  and  preten« 
sicms  during  so  many  ages  of  ignorance  ;  while  each  pontiff 
employed  every  fraud  for  advancing  purposes  of  imaginary 
piety,  and  cherished  all  claims  which  might  turn  to  the  advan* 
'  tage  of  his  successorl^though  he  himself  could  not  expect 
ever  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  All  this  immense  store 
of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  now  devolved  on  Greg- 
ory VII.,  of  the  name  of  Hildebrand,  the  most  enterprising 
pontifi*  that  had  ever  filled  that  chair,  and  the  least  restramedt 
by  fear,  decency,  or  moderation.  Not  content  with  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  the  mnperors,  who  had  hitherto  exercised  the 
pcvwer  of  appointing  the  pope  on  every  vacancy,  at  least  of 
«atifying  his  election,  he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
entirely  disjoining  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  power^  and 
of  excluding  profane  laymen  from  the.  right  which^  they  had 
assumed,  of  filling  the  vaccmcies  of  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and 
other  spiritual  dignities.*  The  sovereigns,  who  had  long 
exercised  this  power,  and  who  had  acquired  it,  not  by  en^ 
oroachments  on  the  church,  but  on  the  people,  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged^t  made  great  opposition  to  this  claim  of 
the  court  of  !Rbme ;  and  Henry  IV.,.  the  reigning  emperor, 
defended  this  prerogative  of  his  crown  with  a  vigor  and  reso^ 
lution  suitable  to  its  importance.  The  few  offices,  either  civil 
or  military,  which  the  fetidal  institutions  left  the  sovereign  the 
powez  of  bestowing,  made  the  prerogative  of  conferring  the 
pastoral  ring  and  staff  the  most  valuable  jewel  of  the  royal 
(Uadem:  especially  as  the  general  ignorance  of  the  age 
bestowed  a  consequence  on  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  even 
beyond  the  great  extent  of  power  and  property  which  belonged 
to  them.  Superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  invested  the 
clergy  with  an  authority  almost  sacred ;  and  as  they  engrossed 

*  L'Abb^  Coac.  torn.  x.  p.  871»  372,  oozxu  2. 
t  Padre  Paolo  Mpm  Benef.  Ecdes.  p.  30. 
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Ae  little  leaming  of  the  age,  their  interpositloii  became  xequi* 
site  in  all  civil  business,  and  a  real  usefulness  in  common 
life  was  thus  superadded  to  the  spiritual  sanctity  of  their 
character. 

When  the  usurpations,  therefore,  oi  the  church  had  coma 
to  such  maturity  as  to  imbolden  her  to  attempt  extorting  the 
right  of  investitures  from  the  temporal  power,  Europe^  espe- 
cially Italy  and  Germany,  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent 
convulsions,  and  the  t>.ope  and  the  emperor  waged  implacable 
war  on  each  o&er.  Gregory  darod  to  fulminate  the  sentence 
of  excommunicatipn  against  Henry  and  his  adherents,  to  pro* 
nounce  him  rightfully  deposed,  to  free  his  subjects  from  iheir 
oadi  of  allegiance ;  and,  instead  of  shocking  mankind  by  this 
gross  encroachment  on  the  civil  authorit]^  he  found  the  stupid 
people  ready  to  second  his  most  exorbitant  pretensions.  Every 
mhuster,  servant,  or  vassal  of  the  emperor,  who  received  any 
disgust,  covered  his  rebellion  under  the  pretence  of  principle ;. 
and  even  the  mother  of  this  monarch,  forgetting  all  the  ties 
of  nature,  was  seduced  to  countenance  the  insolence  of  hi» 
enemies.  Princes  themselves,  not  attentive  to  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  those  papal  claims,  employed  them  for  their, 
present  purposes- ;-  and  the  controversy,  spreading  into  every 
city  of  Italy,  engendered  the  parties  of  Guelf  and  Ghibbelin ; 
the  most  durable  and  most  inveterate  factions  that  ever  arose 
from  the  mixture  of  ambition  and  religious  zeal.  Besides 
numberless  assassinations,  tumults,  and  convulsicms,  to  whidi 
they  gave  rise,  it  is  computed  that  the  quarrel  occasioned  no 
less  then  sixty  battles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  eighteen 
in  that  of  his  successor,  Henry  V.,  when  the  claims  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  finally  prevailed.* 

But  the  bold  spirit  of  Gregory,  not  dismayed  with  the  vigors 
ous  opposition  which  he  met  with  from  the  emperor,  ^tended 
his  usurpations  all  over  £urope ;  and  well  knowing  the  nature^ 
of  mankind,  whose  blind  astonishment  ever  inclines  them  to 
yield  to  the  most  impudent  pretensions,  he  seemed  determined 
to  set  no  bounds  to  the  spiritual,  or  rather  temporal  monarchy^ 
which  he  had  imdertaken  to  erect.  He  pronounced  the  se»r 
tence  of  excommunication  against  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  th#. 
east ;  Robert  Guiscard,  the  adventurous  Norman  who  had 
acquired  tlie  dominion  of  Naples,  was  attacked  by  the  same 
dangerous  weapon :  he  degraded  Bole^as,  king  of  Poland, 

*  Padre  f*&<>lo  sopra  Ecelaa.  "BmeL  2*  U3^ 
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from  the  rank  of  king ;  and  even  deprived  Poland  of  the  title 
of  a  kingdom :  he  attempted  to  treat  Philip,  king  of  France, 
with  the  same  rigor  which  he  had  employed  against  the  em- 
peror;* he  pretended  to  the  entire  property  and  dominion  of 
Spain ;  and  he  parcelled  it  out  amongst*  adventurers,  who 
undertook  to  conquer  it  from  the  Saracens,  and  to  hold  it  in 
vassalage  under  the  see  of  Rome  :f  even  the  Christian  hishops, 
on  whose  aid  he  tfelied  for  suhduing  the  temporal  princes,  saw 
(hat  he  was  determined  to  reduce  them  to  servitude,  and,  by 
Assuming  the  whole  legislative  and  judicial  power  of  the  church, 
to  centre  all  authority  in  the  sovereign  pontiff.j: 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  most  potent,  thdsmost  haughty, 
and  the  most  vigorous  prince  in  Europe,  was  not,  amidst  all 
his  splendid  successefi,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  this  enter- 
prising pontiff.  Gregory  wrote  him  a  letter,  requiring  him  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  m  doing  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  England 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  send  him  over  &at  tribute  which 
all  his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  vicar 
of  Christ  By^  the  tribute,  he  meant  Peter's  pence ;  which, 
though  at  first  a  charitable  donation  of  the  Saxon  princes,  was 
interpretj^d,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romish 
court,  to  be  a  badge  of  subjection  acknowledged  by  the  king- 
dom. William  replied^  that  the  money  should  be  remitted  as 
usual ;  but  that  neither  had  he  promised  to  do  homage  to 
Rome,  nor  was  it  in  the  least  his  purpose  to  impose  that  servi- 
tude on  his  state.^  And  the  better  to  show  Gregory  his  inde- 
pendence, he  ventured,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  complaints 
of  the  pope,  to  refuse  to  the  English  bishops  the  liberty  of 
attending  a  general^ council,  which  that  pontiff  had  summoned 
against  his  enemies. 

But  though  the  king  displayed  this  vigor  in  supporting  the 
royal  dignity,  he  was  infected  with  the  general  superstition  of 
the  age  ;  and  he  did  not  perceive  the  ambitious  scope  of  those 
institutions,  which,  under  color  of  strifctness  in  religion,  were 
introduced  or  promoted  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Gregory,  while 
he  was  throwing  all  Europe  into  combustion  by  his  violence 
and  impostures,  affected  an  anxious  care  for  the  purity  of 
manners ;  and  even  the  chaste  pleasures  of  the  marriage  bed 
were   inconsistent^  in  his  opinion,  with  the  sanctity  of  the 

*  Epist.  Greg.  YII.  epist.  32,  S6 ;  lib.  iL  epist.  6. 
t  Epist.  Greg.  VH.  Ub.  i.  epist.  7. 
^         •  1  Epist.  Greg.  VII.  lib.  iL  epist.  56. 
i  Seldini  Spieileg.  ad  Eadxn.  p.  4. 
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■aeeidotal  character.  I^  had  issued  a  decree^prohibittng  the 
marriage  of  priests,  excommunicating  all  clergymen  who  re- 
tained their  wives,  declaring  such  unlawful  commerce  to  be 
fomicanon,  and  rendering  it  criminal  in  the  la^  to  attend 
divine  worship,  when  such  profane  priests  officiated  at  the 
altar.*  This  point  was  a  great  object  in  the  politics  of  the 
Roman  pontifis;  and  it  cost  them  infinitely  more  pains  to 
establish  it  than  the  propagation  of  any  speculative  absurdity 
which  they  had  ever  attempted  to  introduce.  Many  s3mo(& 
were  summoned  in  different  parts  of  Europe  before  it  was 
finally  settled;  and  it  was  there  constantly  remarked,  that 
the  younger  clergymen  complied  cheerfully  with  the  pope's 
decrees  in  this  particular,  and  diat  the  chief  reluctance  appeared 
in  those  who  were  more  advanced  in  years ;  an  event  so  little 
consonant  to  men's  natural  expectations,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  glossed  on  even  in  that  blind  and  superstitious  age. 
William  allowed  the  pope's  legate  to  assemble,  in  his  absence, 
a  synod  at  Winchester,  in  order  to  establish  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy ;  but  the  church  of  England  could  not  yet  be  car- 
ried the  whole  length  pxpected.  The  S3mod  was  content  with 
decreeing,  that  the  bishops  should  not  thenceforth  ordsdn  any 
priests  or  deacons  without  exacting  from  them  a  promise  of 
celibacy ;  but  they  enacted  that  none,  except  those  who  be- 
longed to  collegiate  or  cathedral  churches,  should  be  obliged 
to  separate  from  their  wives. 

The  king  passed  some  year^  m  Normandy ;  but  his  long 
residence  there  was  not  entirely  owing  to  his  declared  preference 
of  that  duchy :  his  presence  was  also  necessary  for  composing 
&ose  disturbances  which  had  arisen  in  that  favorite  territory, 
and  which  had  even  originally  proceeded  from  his  own  family. 
Robert,  his  eldest  son,  sumamed  Gambaron  or  Courthose, 
from  his  short  legs,  was  a  prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery 
of  his  family  and  nation ;  but  without  that  policy  and  dissimu- 
lation by  which  his  father  was  so  much  distinguished,  and 
which,  no  less  than  his  military  valor,  had  contributed  to  his 
great  successes.  Greedy  of  fame,  impatient  of  contradiction, 
without  reserve  in  his  friendships,  declared  in  his  enmities,  this 
prince  could  endure  no  control  even  from  his  imperious  father, 
and  openly  aspired  to  that  independence,  to  which  his  temper, 
as  well  as  some  circumstances  in  his  situation,  strongly  invited 
^ I : 

•  Hoveden,  p.  466,  467.  Flor.  Wigom.  p.  638,  SpeL  ComiL 
ftO.  18,  A.  P.  1076. 
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\mn.*  When.  William  ftnt  received  the  sufomiaiioiis  of  the 
province  of  Maine,  he  had  promised  the  inhabitants  that  Robert 
should  be  their  prince ;  and  before  he  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion against  {England,  he  had,  on  the  application  of  the  French 
court,  declared  him  his  successor  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged 
the  barons  of  that  duchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their  future 
sovereign.  By  this  artifice,  he  had  endeavored  to  appease  the 
lealousy  of  his  neighbors,  as  affording  them  a  prospect  of 
separating  England  from  hit  dominions  on  the  continent ;  but 
wlken  Eobert  demanded  of  him  the  execution  of  those  engage- 
ments, Jhe  gave  him  an  absolute  refusal,  and  told  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  homely  saying,  thai  he  never  intended  to  throw  off 
his  clothes  till  he  went  to  bed.t  Robert  openly  delared  his 
discontent,  and  was  suspected  of  secretly  mstigating  the  king 
of  France  and  the  earl  of  Brittany  to  the  opposition  which 
they  made  to  William,  and  which  had  formerly  frustrated  hisi 
attempts  upon  the  town  of  Dol.  And  as  the  quarrel  still 
augmented,  Robert  proceeded  to  entertain  a  strong  jealousy 
of  his  two  surviving  brothers,  William  and  Henry,  (for  Richaid 
was  killed,  in  hunting,  by  a  stag,)  who,  by  greater  submission 
and  complaisance,  had  acquired  the  affections  of  ^eir  father 
In  this  disposition,  on  both  sides,  the  greatest  trifle  sufficed  to 
produce  a  rupture  between  them. 

The  three  princes,  residing  with  their  father  in  the  castle  of 
L'Aigle,  in  Normandy,  were  one  day  engaged  in  sport  together , 
and  afler  some  mirth  and  jolli^,  the  two  younger  took  a  fancy 
of  throwing  over  some  water  on  Robert  as  he  passed  throu^ 
the  court  on  leaving  their  apartment  ;|  a  frolic  which  he  would 
naturally  have  regarded  as  innocent,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
suggestions  of  Alberic  de  Grentmesnil,  son  of  that  Hugh  de 
Grentmesnil  whom  William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his 
fortimes,  when  that  baron  deserted  him  during  his  greatest 
difficulties  in  England.  The  young  man,  mindful  of  the  injury, 
persuaded  the  prince  that  this  action  was  meant  as  a  public 
affront,  which  it  behoved  him  in  honor  to  resent;  and  the 
choleric  Robert,  drawing  his  sword,  ran  up  stairs,  with  an 
intention  of  taking  revenge  on  his  brothers.^  The  whole  castle 
was  filled  with  tumult,  which  the  king  himself,  who  hastened 
Crom  his  apartment,  found  some  difficulty  to  appease.  But  he 
4ould  by  no  mean^  appease  the  resentment  of  his  eldest  son 

•  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  645.    Hoveden,  p.  467.    Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  639. 
t  Ckron.  de  Mailr.  p.  160.  t  Order.  VitaJis,  p.  HSi 

>  Order.  Vitalis,  p  646 
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vlK,<H>inplaimBgof  hk  partialis,  ajMl  faooyiag  that  no  piopei 
atonement  had  been  made  him  for  the  insult,  left  the  court 
that  very  evening,  and  hastened  to  £ouen,  with  an  intention 
of  seizing  the  citadel  of.  that  place.*  But  being  disappmuted 
in  t]|is  view  by  the  precaution  and  vigilance  of  Roger  de  Iveiy, 
die  governor,  he  fled  to  Hugh  de  Neufchatel,  a  powerful 
Norman  baron,  who  gave  him  protection  in  his  castles ;  and 
he  openly  levied  war  against  his  father.t  The  popular  char- 
acter of  the  prince,  and  a  similarity  of  manners,  engaged  all 
the  young  nobility  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as  well  as  of 
Anjou  and  Brittany,  to  take  part  with  him ;  and  it  was  sua* 
pected  that  Matilda,  his  mother,  whose  favorite  he  was,  sup- 
ported him  in  his  rebellion  by  secret  remittances  of  money, 
and  by  the  encouragement  which  she  gave  his  partisan?. 

All  the  hereditary  provinces  of  William,  as  well  as  his  family, 
were  during  several  years  thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  war; 
and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  England,  where 
that  species  of  military  government,  which  he  had  established, 
^ve  him  greater  authority  than  the  ancient  feudal  institution^ 
j;wnnitted  him  to  exercise  in  Normandy.  He  called  over  an 
army  of  English  under  his  ancient  captains,  who  soon  expelled 
Eobert  and  his  adherent^  from  their  retreats,  and  restored  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  in  all  his  dominions.  The  young 
prince  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoy, 
in  the  Beauvoisis,  which  the  king  of  France,  who  secretly 
fermented  all  these  dissensions,  had  provided  for  him.  In  this 
fortress  he  was  cldsely  besieged  by  his  father,  against  whom, 
having  a  strong  garrison,  he  ma^  an  obstinate  defence* 
There  passed  imder  the  walls  of  this  place  many  rencounters, 
which  resembled  more  the  single  combats  of  chivalry  than  the 
military  actions  of  armies ;  but  one  of  them  was  remarkable 
for  its  oiicumstances  and  its  event  Bobert  happened  ta 
eng^e  the  king,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet,  and,  both 
of  them  being  valiant,  a  fierce  combat  ensued,  till  at  last  the 
/oung  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm  and  unhorsed  him. 
On  h^  calling  out  for  asfistance,  his  voice  discovered  him  to 
his  son,  who,  struck  with  rej:fior9e  for  his  past  guilt,  and  aston- 
shed  with  the  apprehensions  of  one  much  greater,  which  ho 
^d  so  nearly  incurred,  mstantly  threw  himself  at  his  father's 
leet,  craved  pardon  for  his  offences,  and  ofiered  to  purchase 

♦  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  646. 

t  Order.  YitaUs,  p.  645.  Hoveden*  467;  Sim.  Dtmehn.  p.  21Qb' 
Uketo,  p.  487. 
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forgiyeDess  by  osj  atonement.^  The  resentnoent  harbored  by 
William  was  so  implacable,  that  he  did  not  immediately  corre- 
spend  to  this  dutiful  submission  of  his  son  with  like  tenderness; 
but,  giving  him  his  malediction,  departed  for  his  own  camp,  on 
Bobert^s  horse,  which  that  prince  had  assisted  him  to  mount. 
He  soon  after  raised  the  »ege,  and  marched  with  his  army  to 
Normandy ;  where  the  interposition  of  the  queen  and  oUiei 
common  friends  brought  about  a  reconcilement,  which  was. 
probably  not  a  little  forwarded  by  the  generosity  of  the  son's 
behavior  in  this  action,  and  by  the  returning  sense  of  his  past 
miscondudt.  The  king  seemed  so  fully  appeased  that  he  even 
took  Robert  with  him  into  England,  where  he  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  an  army,  in  order  to  repel  an  inroad  of 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  retaliate  by  a  like  inroad 
into  that  country.  ^The  Welsh,  unable  to  resist  William's 
power,  were,  about  the  same  time,  necessitated  to  pay  a  com- 
pensation for  their  incursions ;  and  every  thing  was  reduced 
to  full  tranquillity  in  this  island. 

[1081.]  This  state  of  afiairs  gave  William  leisure  to  begin 
and  finish  an  undertaking,  which  •  proves  his  extensive  genius, 
and  does  honor  to  his  memory ;  it  was  a  general  survey  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  their  extent  in  oach  district,  their 
proprietors,  tenures,  value ;  the  quantity  of  meadow,  pasture, 
wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they  contained;  and  in  some 
counties,  the  number  of  tenants,  cottagers,  and  slaves  of  all 
denominations,  who  lived  upon  them.  He  appointed  commis- 
sioners for  this  purpose,  who  entered  every  particular  in  their 
register  by  the  verdict  of  juries ;  and  afler  a  labor  of  six  years, 
(for  the  work  was  so  long  in  finishing,)  brought  him  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  landed  property  of  his  kingdom.f  This 
monument,  called  domesday-book,  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
antiquity  possessed  by  any  nation,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
exchequer ;  and  though  only  some  extracts  of  it  have  hitherto 
been  published,  it  serves  to  illustrate  to  us,  in  many  particulars, 
die  ancient  state  of  England.     The  great  Alfred  had  finished 

♦  W.  Malms,  p.  106.  H.  Hunting,  p.  869.  *  HQvedcn,  p.  457. 
Flor.  Wigom.  p.  639.  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  210.  Diceto,p.  287.  Knygh- 
ton,  p.  2351.    Alured.  BererL  p.  135. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p..  190.  Ingulph.  p.  79.  Chron.  T.  Wykes, p.  23. 
H.  Hunting,  p.  370.  Hoveden,  p.  460.  M.  West.  p.  229.  Flor 
Wigom.  p.  641.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  51.  M.  Paris 
p.  8.  The  more  northern  counties  were  not  comprehended  in  this 
forrey;  I  suppose  because  of  their  wild*  uncultiyated  state. 
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ft'  like  survey  of  the  kingdcMn  in  his  timef  which  was  long  kep 
at  Winchester,  and  which  probably  served  as  a  model  to  Wi'.. 
liam  in  this  undertaking.* 

•  The  king  was  naturally  a  great  economist ;  and  though  no 
prince  had  ever  been  more  bo  mtiful  to  his  officers  and  ser- 
vants, it  was  merely  because  Le  had  rendered  himself  univer- 
sal proprietor  of  England,  and  had  a  whole  kingdom  to  bestow. 
He  reserved  an  ample  revenue  for  the  crown ;  arid  in  the 
general  distribution  of  land  among  his  followers,  he  kept  pos- 
session of  no  less  than  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  manors  in  different  parts  of  England,t  which  ^aid  him 
rent  either  in  money,  or  in  com,  cattle,  and  the  usual  produce 
of  the  soil.  An  ancient  historian  computes  that  his  annual 
iked  income,  besides  escheats,  fines,  reliefs,  and  other  casual 
profits  to  a  great  value,  amounted  to  near  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year ;  {  a  sum  which,  if  all  circumstances  be  i 
attended  to,  will  appear  wholly  incredible.  A  pound  in  that 
age,  as  we  have  already  observed,  contained  three  times  the 
weight  of  silver  that  it  does  at  present ;  and  the  same  weight 
of  silver,  by  the  most  probable  computation,  would  purchase 
near  ten  times  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  though  not  in 
the  same  proportion  of  the  finer  manufactures.  This  revenue, 
'  therefore,  of  William,  would  be  equal  to  at  least  nine  or  ten 
millions  at  present;  and  as  that  prince  had  neither  fleet  nor 
army  to  support,  the  former  being  only  an  occasional  expense, 
and  the  latter  being  maintained,  without  any  charge  to  him, 
by  his  military  vassals,  we  must  thence  conclude  that  no 
emperor  or  prince,  in  any  age  or  nation,  can  be  compared  to 
the  Conqueror  for  opulence  and  riches.  Thisieads  us  to  sus- 
pect a  great  mistake  in  the  computation  of  the  hiitorian; 
though,  if  we  consider  that  avarice  is  always  imputed  to  Wil- 
Bam  as  one  of  his  vices,  and  that,  having  by  the  sword  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  he 
would  certainly,  in  the  partition,  retain  a  great  proportion  for 
his  own  shkre,  we  can  scarcely  be  guilty  of  any  ^*rror  in 
asserting,  that  perhaps  no  king  of  England  was  ever  more 
opulent,  was  more  able  to  support  by  his  revenue  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  a  court,  or  could  bestow  more  on  his 
pleasures,  or  in  liberalities  to  his  servants  and  favorites.^ 

•  Ingulph.  p.  8. 

t  West's  Inquiry  into  the  Manner  of  creating  Peers,  p.  24. 
i  Order.  Yitalis,  p.  523.    He  says»  one  thousand  and  sixty  pounds 
and  tome  odd  shillings  and  pence  a  day. 
§  Fortescue,  de  Doxn.  Beg.  et  Politic  cap.  111. 
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There  was  one  pleasure  to  wfaieh  WilHam,  as  well  as  $J$ 
the  Normans  and  ancient  Saxons,  was  extremely  addicted,  and 
that  was  hunting ;  but  this  pleasure  he  indulged  more  at  the 
expense  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  whose  interests  he  alwa}PS 
disregarded,  than  to  the  loss  or  diminution  of  his  own  reve- 
nue. Not  content  with  those  large  forests  which  former 
kings  possessed  in  all  parts  of  England,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  new  forest  near  Winchester,  the  usual  place  of  his  real- 
dence;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  laid  waste  the  country  ia 
Hampshire  for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  inhabit- 
ants  from  their  houses,  seized  their  property,  even  demol- 
ished churches  and  convents,  and  made  the  sufierers  no  com- 
pensaSon  for  the  injury.*  At  the  same  time,  he  enacted  new 
laws,  by  which  he  prohibited  ail  his  subjects  from  hunting  iit 
any  of  his  forests,  and  rendered  the  penalties  more  severe 
than  ever  had  been  inflicted  for  such  offences.  The  killing 
of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punished  wkh  the  loss 
of  the  delinquent's  eyes  ;'  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  killing 
of  a  man  could  be  atoned  for  by  paying  a  moderate  fine  or 
composition. 

The  transactions  recorded  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign  may  be  cwisidered  more  as  domestic  occurrences,  which 
concern  the  prince,  than  as  national  events,  which  regard 
England.  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieuxt,  the  king's  uterine  brother^ 
whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Kent,  and  intrusted  with  % 
great  share  of  power  during  his  whole  reign,  had  amassed 
immense  riches ;  and  agreeably  to  the  usual  progress  of 
humaa  wishes,  he  began  to  regard  his  present  acquisitions  but 
as  a  step  to  further  grandeur.  He  had  formed  the  chimerical 
project  of  buying  the  papacy;  and  though  Gregory,  the 
reigning  pope,  was  not  of  advanced  years,  the  prelate  had 
confided  so  much  in  the  predictions  of  an  astrologer,  that  he 
reckoned  upon  the  pontiff's  death,  and  upon  attaining,  by  his 
own  intrigues  and  money,  that  envied  state  of  greatness. 
Resolving,  therefore,  to  remit  all  his  riches  to  Italy,  he  luid 
persuaded  many  considerable  barons,  and  amcmg  the  •  rest 
Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  to  take  the  same  course ;  in  hopes 
that,  when  he  should  mount  the  papal  throne,  he  would 
bestow  on  them  more  considerable  establishments  in  that 
country.  The  king,  from  whom  all  these  projects  had  been 
carefully  concealed,  at  last  got  intelligence  of  tiie  design,  and 

•  W.  Malnw.  p.  3.    H.  Hunting,  p.  731.    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  L  p.  268* 
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Ordered  Odo  to  be  arrested.  Hib  officeiB,  from  reelect  to  the 
immunities  which  the  ecclesiastics  now  assumed,  scrupled  to 
execute  the  command,  till  the  king  himself  was  obliged  in  per- 
son to  seize  him ;  and  when  Odo  insisted  that  he  was  a  pre- 
late, and  exempt  from  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  William  replied, 
that  he  arrested  him,  not  as  bishop  of  Baieux,  but  as  earl  of 
Kent  He  was  sent  prisoner  to  Normandy ;  and  ndtwith-  ~ 
standing  the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Gregory,  was 
detained  m  custody  during  the  remainder  of  this  reiga.  ^ 

[1083.J  Another  domestic  event  gave  the  king  much  more 
concern  :  it  was  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  consort,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom  he  4iad  ever  preserved  the 
most  sincere  friendship.  Three  years  afterwards  he  passed 
into  Normandy,  and  carried  with  him  Edgar  Atheling,  to 
whom  he  wxllingly  granted  permissi(»i  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  detained  on  the  continent  by  a 
misunders'ianding  which  broke  out  between  him  and  th%  king 
of  France,  and  which  was  occasioned  by  inroads  made  into 
Normandy  by  some  French  barons  on  the  frontiers.  [1087.] 
It  was  little  in  the  power  of  prmces  at  that  time  to  restrain  theii 
licentious  nobility ;  but  William  suspected,  that  these  barona 
durst  not  have  provoked  his  indignation,  had  they  not  been 
assured  of  the  countenance  and  protection  of  Philip,  His 
displeasure  was  increased  by  the  account  he  received  of 
Some  railleries  which  that  monarch  had  thrown  out  againsi 
him.  William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had  been  de- 
tamed  in  bed  some  time  by  sickness ;  upon  which  Philip 
expressed  his  surprise  that  his  brother  of  England  should  be 
so  long  in  being  delivered  of  his  big  belly.  The  king  sent 
him  word,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  he  would  prsient  so 
many  lights  at  Notre-dame,as  would  perhaps  give  little  pleasure 
to  the  king  of  France ;  alluding  to  the  usual  practice  at  that 
lime  of  women  afler  childbirth.  Immediately  on  his  recovery, 
he  led  an  army  into  L'Isle  de  France,  and  laid  every  thing 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  He  took  the  town  ofMante, 
which  he  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the  progress  of  these  h<w- 
tilities  was  stopped  by  an  accident  which  soon  afler  put  aa 
end  to  William's  life.  His  horse  starting  aside  of  a  sudden^ 
he  bruised  his  belly  on  the  pommel  of  tibe  saddle  ;  and  being 
in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  as  well  as  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  he  began  to  apprehend  the  consequexTces,  and  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  monastery  of  St 
Gervas.    Fuiding  his  Illness  increase,  and  being  sensible  of 
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the  approtfeh  of  deaths  he  diacovered  at  last  the  vanity  of  afl 
human  grandeur,  and  was  struck  with  remorse  for  those 
horrible  cruelties  and  acts  of  violence,  which,  in  the  attain- 
ment and  defence  of  it,  he  had  committed  during  the  course 
of  his  reign  over  England.  He  endeavored  to  make  atone- 
ment by  presents  to  churches  and  monasteries ;  and  he  issued 
orders  that  Earl  Morcar,  Siward,  Beame,  and  other  English 
prisoners,  should  be  set  at  liberty.  He  was  even  prevailed 
on,  though  not  without  reluctance,  to  consent,  with  his  dying 
breath,  to  release  his  brother  Odo,  against  whom  he  ^waa 
extremely  incensed.  He  left  Normandy  and  Maine  to  his 
eldest  son,  Robert:  he  wrote  to  Lanfranc,  desiring  him  to 
crown  William  king  of  England;  he  bequeathed  to  Henry 
nothing  but  the  possessions  of  his  mother,  Matilda ;  but  fore- 
told that  he  would  one  day  surpass  both  his  brothers  in  power 
and  opulence.  He  expired  in  the  sixty^-third  year  of  his  age, 
in  the 'twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  in  3ie 
fifly-fourth  of  that  over  Normandy. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this  great 
monarch,  or  were  better  entitled  to  grandeur  and  prosperity,, 
from  the  abilities  and  the  vigor  of  mind  which  he  displayed 
in  all  his  conduct.  His  spirit  was  bold  .and  enterprising,  yet 
guided  by  prudence ;  his  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant,  and 
lav  little  under  the  restraints  of  justice,  still  less  under  those 
of  humanity,  ever  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy. 
Bom  in  an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  intractable,  and 
unacquainted  with  submission,  he  was  yet  able  to  direct 
them  to  his  purposes,  and,  partly  from  the  ascendant  of  his 
vehement  character,  parUy  from  art  and  dissimulation,  to 
establish  an  unlimited  authority.  Though  not  insensible  to 
generosity,  he  was  hardened  against  compassion;  and  he 
seemed  equally  ostentatious  and  equally  ambitious  of  show 
and  parade  in  his  clemency  and  in  his  severity.  The  maxims 
of  his  administration  were  austere,  but  might  have  been 
useful,  had  they  been  solely  employed  to  preserve  order  in 
an  established  government:*  they  were  ill  calculated  for 
8c»ftening  the  rigors  which,  imder  the  most  gentle  manage- 
ment, are  inseparable  from  conquest.  His  attempt  against 
England  was  the  last  great  enterprise  of  the  kind,  which, 
during  the  course  of  seven  hundred  years,  has  fully  succeeded 
in  Europe ;  and  the  force  of  his  genius  broke  through  those 

*  M.  West.  p..  230.    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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fimks  which  first  the  feudal  institutions^  then  tlie  irelSned 
policy  Qf  princes,  have  fixed  to  the  several  states  of  Christen* 
*aom.  TThough  he  rendered  himself  infinitely  odious  to  his  . 
English  subjects,  he  transmitted  his  power  to  his  posterity, 
and  the  throne  is  still  filled  by  his  descendants ;  a  proof  that, 
tiie  foundations  which  he  laid  were  firm  and  solid,  and  that, 
amidst  all  his  Violence,  while  he  seemed  only  to  gratify  th(& 
present  passion,  he  had  still  an  eye  towards  futurity. 

Some  writers  have  been  desirous  of  refusing  to  this  princfc 
(he  title  of  conqueror,  in  the  sense  which  that  term  commonly 
bears ;  and  on  pretence  that  the  word  is  isometimes  in  old 
books  applied  to  such  as  make  an  acouisitioh  of  territory  hf 
any  meaios,  they  are  willing  to  reject  William'is  title,  by  right 
of  war,  to  \he  crown  of  England.  It  is  needless  to  enter 
into  a  controvert,  which,  by  me  teroi^  of  it,  must  necessarily 
degenerate  into  a  dispute  of  words.  It  suffices  to  say,  that 
the  duke  of  Normandy's  first  invasion  of  the  island  waa 
hostile ;  that  his  subsequent  administration  was  entirely  sup- 
ported by  arms ;  that  in  the  very  frame  of  his  laws  he  made 
a  distinction  between  the  Normans  and  English,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former  ;•  that  he  acted  in  ievery  thing  m 
absolute  master  over  the  natives,  whose  interests  and  anec- 
tions  he  totally  disregarded  ;  and  that  if  there  was  an  interval 
when  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  legal  sovereign,  the 
period  was  very  short,  and  was  nothing  but  a  temporary 
9acrifice.  which  he,  as  has  been  the  case  with  most  con- 
querors, was  obliged  to  make,  of  his  inclination  to  his  present 
folicy.  Scarce  any  of  those  revolutions,  which,  both  in 
istory  and  in  common  language,  have  always  been  denomi* 
iiated  conquests,  appear  equally  violent,  or  were  attended 
with  so  sudden  an  alteration  both  of  power  and  property. 
tThJe  Ionian  state,  which  spread  its  dominion  over  £urope« 
lefl  the  rfghts  of  individuals  in  a  great  measure  untouched ; 
and  those  civilized  conquerors,  while  they  made  their  own 
country  the  seat  of  empire,  found  that  they  could  draw  most 
advantage  from  the  subjected  provinces,  by  securing  to  the 
natives  the  free  enjoyment  cf  their  own  laws  and  of  their 
private  possessions.  The  barbarians  who  subdued  the  Roman 
i^ii^ire,  though  they  settled  in  the  conquered  countries,  yet, 
b»ing  accustomed  to  a  rude,  uncultivated  life,  found  a  paft 
only  of  the  land  sufficient  to  supply  all  ^ir  ^vvom ;  and  1^ 
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were  not  len^ted  to  seize  eztemhre  posBetsieiiS)  which  the> 
knew  neither  how  to  cultivate  nor  enjoy.  But  the  Normans 
and  other  foreigners  who  followed  the  standard  of  Wflliam, 
while  (hey  made  the  vanquished  kingdom  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, were  yet  so  far  advanced  in  arts  as  to  he  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  a  large  property ;  and  having  totally 
subdued  the  natives,  they  pushed  the  rights  of  conquest  (very 
extensive  in  the  eyes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  however  nar- 
row in  diose  of  reason)  to  the  utmost  extremity  against  them. 
Except  the  former  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons  them- 
selves, who  were  induced,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
proceed  even  to  die  extermination  of  the  natives,  it  would 
be  difRcult  to  find  in  all  history  a  revolution  more  destructive, 
or  attended  with  a  more  complete  subjection  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  Contumely  seems  even  to  have  been  wantonly 
added  to  oppression;*  and  the  natives  were  universally 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  meanness  and  poverty,  that  the 
English  name  became  a  term  of  reproach ;  and  several  gen- 
erations elapfiied  before  one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree  was 
raised  to  any  considerable  honors,  or  could  so  much  as  attain 
the  rank  of  baron  of  the  realm.f  These  facts  are  so  apparent 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  English  history,  that  none  would 
have  been  tempted  to  deny  or  elude  them,  were  they  not 
heated  by  the  controversies  of  faction ;  while  one  party  was 
absurdly  afraid  of  those  absurd  consequences  which  they 
saw  the  other  party  inclined  to  draw  from  this  event  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  present  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
who  are  a  mixture  of  Engl^  and  Normans,  can  never  be 
affected  by  a  transaction  which  passed  seven  hundred  years 
ago  ;  and  as  all  ancient  authors,!  who  lived  nearest  the  time, 
and  best  knew  the  state  of  ihe  country,  unanimously  speak 
of  the  Norman  dominion  as  a  conquest  by  war  and  arms,  no 
reasonable  man,  from  the  fear  of  imaginary  consequences, 
will  ever  be  tempted  to  reject  their  concurring  and  undoubted 
testimony. 

*  H.  Huating.  p.  370.    Brompton,  p.  980. 

t  So  late  as  the  reign  of  King  St^hen,  the  earl  of  Albemarleb 
before  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  addressed  the  officers  of  his  army 
in  these  tenns :  «•  Proceres  Anglis  claxissimi*  et  genere  Nonnaiutt* 
ete.  Bzompton,  p.  1026.  See,  farther,  Abbas  Kleval,  p.  830,  eto. 
All  the  barons  and  military  men  of  Bi^land  still  called  themselvts 
Nonnans. 

I  See  note  L.  at  the  «nd  of  the  voinniys* 
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dig  M^lliani  had  ismie,  besides  his  three  sons  wbosumved 
him,  five  daughters^  to  wit,  first,Cicily,a  nan  in  the  mooasteiy 
of  Feachampf  afterwards  abbess  in  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen, 
where  she  died  in  1 127.  Second,  Constantia,  married  to  Alan 
Pergant,  earl  of  Britti^y:  she  died  without  issue.  Third. 
Alice,  contracted  to  Harold.  Fourth,  Adela,  married  to 
Stephen,  earl  of  filois,  by  whom  she  had  four  sons,  William, 
Theobold,  Henry,  and  Stephen ;  of  whom  the  elder  was  neg 
lected,  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  his  understanding 
Fifth,  Agatha,  who  died  a  virgin,  but  wu  betrothed  to  t& 
king  of  Gallicia.  She  died  on  her  journey  thither,  before  she 
joined  her  bridegroom. 
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K.orll^ruv. 
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IBbf  or  OtBiL  i   KiifM  or  ficoTLAV  o.     K.  or  Feahcb 
fbwy  lY.  VUkOm  III lOSB     FbO^  L 

Doaakl  Bum,  dm. ...  ION 

DunMn .....IflM 

DoMld  Bun 1087 

EdgM. 

[1087.1  WiLLiAMf  surnamed  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  from  the 
color  of  bis  hair,  had  no  sooner  procured  his  father^s  recom* 
inendatory  letter  to  Lanfranc,  the  primate,  dian  he  hastened  to 
take  measures  for  securing  to  himself  the  government  of  Eng- 
land. Sensible  that  a  deed  so  unformal,  and  so  little  prepared, 
which  violated  Robertas  r^ht  of  promigeniture,  might  meet 
with  great  q)positiQn,  he  trusted  entirely  for  success  to  his 
own  celerity ;  and  having  left  St.  Gervas  while  William  was 
breathing  hu  last,  he  arrived  in  England  before  intelli^nce 
of  his  father^s  death  had  reached  that  kingdom.*  Pretending 
orders  from  the  king,  he  secured  the  fortresses  of  Dover, 
Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  whose  situation  rendered  them  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  and  he  got  possession  of  the  royal 
treasure  at  Winchester,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  by  which  he  hoped  to  encourage  and  increase  his 
^>artisans.f  '  T^e  primate,  whose  rank  and  reputation  in  the 
kingdom  ^ve  him  great  authority,  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  his  educatiim,  and  had  confened  oa  him  the  honor  ot 
knighthood  ;  J  and  being  connected  with  him  by  these  ties,  «nd 
probably  deeming  his  pretensions  just,  declared  that  he  would 
pay  a  willing  obedience  to  the  last  will  <^  thq  Conqueror,  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  Having  assembled  some  bishops  and 
some  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  the 
c^-^mony  of  crowning  the  new  king;§  and  by  this  despatch 
9r  deavored  to  prevent  aH  faction  and  resistance.     At  the  same 

>  W.  Malms,  p.  120;    M.  Paris,  p.  10. 
f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  192.    Brompton,  p.  983. 

fW.  Malms,  p.  120.    IC.  Fads,  p.  10.    Iluna.  Rudboimcb  Jh  MS. 
Xovtdni,  p.  461. 
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tim««.B^bert^who  had  been  already  acknowledged  succesaor 
to  Normand  j%  took  peaceable  posse&sion  of  that  duchy. 

But  though  this  partition  appeared  to  have  been  made  with- 
out any  violence  or  opposition,  there  remained  in  England 
many  causes  of  discontent,  which  seemed  to  menace  that 
kmgdom  with  a  sudden  revolution.  The  barons,  who  gener^ 
ally  possessed  large  estates  both  in  England  and  in  Noniiandy, 
were  uneasy  at  the  separation  of  those  territories ;  and  fore- 
saw that,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  preserve  long 
their  allegiance  to  two  masters,  they  must  necessarily  resign 
either  their  ancient  patrimony  or  their  new  acquisitions.* 
Bobert^s*  title  to  the  duchy  they  esteemed  incontestable  ;  hii 
clainv  to  the  kingdom  plausible  {  and  they  all  desired  that  thia 
prince,  who  alone  had  any  pretensions  to  unite  these  states, 
ohould  be  put  in  possession  of  both.  A  comparison  also  of 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  two  brothers  led  them  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  elder.  The  duke  was  brave,  open,  sincere, 
|;enerous :  even  his  predominant  faults,  his  extreme  indolence 
und  facility,  were  not  disagreeable  to  those  haughty  barons, 
who  affected  independence,  and  submitted  with  reluctance  to  a 
vigorous  administration  in  their  sovereign.  The  king,  though 
equally  brave,  was  violent,  haughty,  tyrannical ;  and  seemed 
disposed  to  govern  more  by  the  fear  tbji  by  the  love  of  his 
subjects*  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  and  Robert,  earl  of  Mor« 
taigoe,  maternal  brothers  of  the  Conqueror^  envying  the  great 
credit  of  Lanfranc,  which  was  increased  by  his  late  services, 
enforced  all  these  motives  with  their  partisans,,  and  en^ged 
them  in  a  formal  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  king.  They 
communicated  their  design  to  Eustaoe,  count  of  Boulogne, 
Bo^r,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  Robert  de  Belesme^ 
his  eldest  son,.  William,  bishop  of  Durham,  Robert  de  Mou- 
bray,  Roger  Bigod,  Hugh  de  Grentmesnil ;  aqd  they  easily 
procured  the  assent  of  these  potent  noblemen.  The  conspira- 
tors, retiring  to  their  castles,  hastened  to  put  themselves  in  .a 
military  posture ;  and  expectin|^  to  be,  soon  supported  by  a 
powerful  arnay  from  Norma^ndy,  they  had  already  begun  hoar 
tjUiities  in.  many  places. 

The  king,  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation,  endeavored  to 
engage  the  affections  of  the  native  English.  As  that  people 
were  now  so  tb0h>ughly  subdued  that  they  no  longer  aspired 
Ip.  thiQL  napoye^  of  their  ancient  liberties,  and  were  contenH 

«.  Oxdfls.  Yibau^  |u  666. 
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with  the  prospect  of  some  mitigation  in  the  l^nnyof  the 
Norman  princes,  they  zealously  embraced  Wiiliam^s  cause, 
upon  receiving  general  promises  of  good  treatment,  and  of 
enjoying  the  license  of  hunting  in  the  royal  forests.  The  king 
was  soon  in  a  situation  to  take  the  field ;  and  as  he  knew 
the  danger  of  delay,  he  suddenly  marched  into  Kent,  where 
hb  uncles  had*already  seized  the  fortresses  of  Pevensey  «nd 
Rochester.  These  places  he  successively  reduced  by  fj^mine  5 
and  though  he  was  prevailed  on  by  die  earl  of  Chester, 
William  de  Warrenne,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hammon,  who  had 
embraced  his  cause,  to  sparie  the  lives  of  the  rebels^  he  con- 
fiscated all  their  estates,  and  banished  them  the  kingdom.* 
This  success  gave  authority  to  his  negotiations  with  Roger, 
earl  of  Shewsbury,  whom  he  detached  from  the  confederates ; 
and  as  his  powerful  fleet,  joined  to  the  indolent  conduct  of 
Robert,  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Norman  succors,  all  the 
other  rebels  found  no  resource  but  in  flight  or  submission. 
Some  of  them  received  a  pardon  j  but  the  greater  part  were 
attainted  ;  and  the  king  bestowed  their  estates  on  the  Norman 
^barons  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 

[1089.1  William,  freed  from  the  danger  of  fliese  insurrec- 
tions, took  little  care  of  fulfilling  his  promises  to  the  English, 
who  still  found  them'^elves  exposed  to  the  same  oppressions 
which  they  had  undergone  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  which  were  rather  augmented  by  the  violent,  impetuous 
temper  of  the  present  monarch.  ITie  death  of  Lanfranc,  who 
retained  great  influence  over  him,  gave  soon  after  a  full  career 
to  his  tyranny ;  and  all  orders  of  men  found  reason  to  com* 
plam  of  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  administration.  Eveil  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  held  sacred  in  those  days,  were  a 
feeble  rampart  against  his  usurpations.  He  seized  the  tem- 
poralities of  all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  he  dOiayed 
the  appointing  of  successors  to  those  dignities,  that  he  might 
the  longer  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  revenue ;  he  bestowed 
some  of  the  church  lands  in  property  on  his  captains  and 
favorites ;  and  he  openly  set  to  sale  such  sees  and  abbeys  as 
he  thought  proper  to  dispose  of.  Thou^  the  murmurs  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  which  were  quickly  propagated  to  the  nation, 
rose  high  againist  this  grievance,  the  terror  of  William's 
authority,  confirmed  by  Sie  suppression  of  the  late  insurrec 
lions,  retained  every  one  in  subjection,  and  preserved  general 
tranquillity  in  Engkmd. 

•  Chzvn.  Su.  p.  IM.    OrdiT.  VitilU,  p.  66t. 
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[1090.]  The  king  even  thought  himself  enabled  to  distui1> 
his  brothef  in  the  possesion  of  Nonnandy.  The  loose  and 
negligent  administration  of  that  prince  had  unboldened  th^ 
Norman  barons  to  affect  a  great  independency;  and  their 
mutual  quarrels  and  devastations  had  rendered  that  whole 
territory  a  scene  of  violence  and  outrage.  Two  of  them, 
Waiter  and  Odo,  were  bribed  by  William  to  deliver  the  for- 
tresses of  St.  Yalori  and  Albemarle  into  his  hands:  others 
soon  after  imitated  the  example  of  revolt,  while  Philip,  king 
of  France,  who  ought  to  have  protected  his  vassal  in  the  pos* 
session  of  his  fief, .was,  after  making  some  efforts  in  his  favor, 
engaged  by  large  presents  to  remain  neuter.  The  duke  had 
also  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  his 
brother  Henry. 

This  young  princcf,  who  had  inherited  nothing  of  his  fatherV 
great  possessions  but  some  of  his  money,  has  furnished  Bobert^ 
while  he  was  making  his  preparations  against  England,  with 
the  sum*  of  three  thousand  marks ;  and  in  retiu*n  for  so  slender 
a  supply,  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Cotentin,  which 
comprehended  near  a  third  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Eob» 
ert  afterwards,  upon  some  suspicion,  threw  him  into  prison ;  but 
finding  himself  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  king  of  England, 
and  dreading  the  conjunction  of  the  two  brothers  against  him, 
he  now  gave  Henry  his  liberty,  and  even  made  use  of  his 
assistance  in  supjiressing  the  insurrections  of  his  rebellious 
subjects.  Cuiian,  a  rich  burgess  of  Rouen,  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  deliver  that  city  to  William ;  but  Henry,  on  the 
detection  of  his  guilt,  carried  the  traitor  up  to  a  high  tower, 
and  with  his  own  hands  flung  him  from  the  batdemehts. 

The  king  appeared  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army; 
and  affairs  seemed  to  have  come  to  extremity  between  the 
brothers,  when  the  nobility  on  both  sides,  strongly  connected 
by  interest  and  alliances,  interposed,  and  meditated  an  accom- 
modation. The  chief  advantage  of  this  treaty  accrued  to 
William,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  territory  of  Eu,  the 
tQwns  of  Aumale,  Fescamp,  and  other  places ;  but  in  return 
he  promised,  that  he  would  assist  his  brother  in  subduing 
Maine,  which  had  rebelled;  and  that  the  Norman  barons, 
attainted  in  Robert's  ctfuse,  should  be  restored  to  theur  estates 
in  England^  The  two  brothers  also  stipulated,  that,  <m  the 
demise  of  either  without  issue,  the  survivor  shoidd  inherit  aU 
hk»  dominions;  and  twelve  of  the  most  powerful  barons  on 
each  side  swore  tlmt  they  woidd  employ  their  power  lo  wsm9 
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t)|^  Qfl^ctua]  execution  of  the  whole  treaty,*  a  stiong  proof  of 
t)>e  great  independence  and  authority  of  tlie  nobles  in  those 


Prince  Henry,  disgusted  that  so  little  care  had  been  taken 
QiThis  interests  in  this  accommodation,  retired  to  St.  MichaePs 
Mount,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and 
infested  the  neighborhood  with  his  incursions.  Robert  and 
William,  with  their  joint  forces,  besieged  him  in  this  place,  and 
had.  nearl}  reduced  him  by  the  scarcity  of  water,  when  the 
elder,  hearing  of  his  distress,  granted  him  permission  to  supply 
himself,  and  also  sent  him  some*  pipes  of  wine  for  his  own 
luble.  Being  reproved  by  William  for  this  Ul-tinjed  generosity, 
be  replied,  '*  What,  shall  I  suffer  my  brother  to  die  of  thirst  ? 
Where  shall  we  find  another  when  he  is  gone  ?  "  The  king 
^^,  during  this  siege,  performed  an  act  of  generosity  which 
was  leas  suitable  to  his  character.  Hiding  out  on^  day  alone, 
tgt  take  a  survey  of  the  fortress,  he  was  attacked  by  two 
soldiers,  and  dismounted.  One  of  them  drew  his  ^word  in 
^d(Qr  to  despatch  him,  when  the  king  excla'imed,/'  Hold,  knave  I 
I. am  the  king  ctf  England."  The  soldier  suspensed  his  blqw, 
ind,  raising  the  king  from  the  ground  with  expressions  of 
xeapect,  received  a  handsome  reward,  and  was  tsiken  into  his 
lil^rvice.  Prince  Henry  was  soon  after  obliged  to  capitulate ; 
mad  being  despoiled  of  all  his  patrimony,  wandered  about  for 
IpmQ  time  with  very  few  attendants,  and  oAen  in  great 
poverty. 

[1091.]  The  continued  intestine  discord  among  the  barons 
wa§j  alone  in  that  age  destructive ;  the  public  wars  were  com- 
monly short  and  feeble,  produced  little  bloodshed,  and  were 
atteiided  with  no  memorable  event.  To  this  Norman  war, 
which  was  so  soon  concluded,  there  succeeded  hostilities  with 
Scotland,  which  were  not  of  longer  duration.  Robert  here 
commanded  his  brother's  army,  and  obliged  Malcolm  to  accept 
«f  peace,  and  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  England.  This 
peace  was  not  more  durable.  [1093.]  Malcolm,  two  years 
after,  levying  an  army,  invaded  England  ;  and  after  ravaging 
Norlhumberiand,  he  laid  siege  to  Alnwick,  where,  a  party  of 
Earl  Moubray's  troops  falling  upon  him  by  surprise,  a  sharp 
an^ticn  ensued,  in  which  Malcolm  was  slain.  This  incident 
interrupted  fpr  sopie  years  the  regular  succession  to  the  Scot^ 

T»  J!'JM>4ijH   i'ijijtj,,^   fi..  '.  •.^.> rr — -^-T — T"'— T- 
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tjsiti  crovn.  T^oagh.  Malcolm  left  legitimate  sons,  his  biother 
t)onald,  on  account  of  the  youth  of  these  princes,  was  advanced 
to  the  throne ;  but  kept  not  long  possession  of  it.  Duncan, 
natural  son  of  Malcolm,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  ; 
and  being  assisted  by  William  with  a  small  force,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  kingdom.  New  broils  ensued  with  Nor- 
mandy. The  frank,  open,  remiss  temper  of  Robert  was  ill 
fitted  to  withstand,  the  interested,  rapacious  character  of  Wil- 
liam,  who,  supported  by  greater  power,  was  still  encroaching 
oh  his  brother^s  possessions,  and  instigating  his  turbulent  barons 
to  rebellion  against  him.  The  kmg,  having  gone  over  to  Nor- 
mandy to  support  his  partisans,  ordered  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  to  be  levied  in  England,  and  to  be  conducted  to 
the  sea-coast,  t^  if  they  were  instantly  \fi  be  embarked.  [1094.1 
Here  Ralph  Flambard,  the  king's  minister,  and  the  chief 
instrument  of  his  extortions,  exacted  ten  shillings  apiece  from 
them,  in  lieu  of  their  service,  and  then  dismissed  them  into 
their  several  counties.  This  money  was  so  skilfully  employed 
by  Willian)  that  it  rendered  him  better  service  than  he  could 
have  expected  from  the  army.  He  engaged  the  French  king 
by  new  presents  to  depart  from  the  protection  of  Robert  and 
he  daily  bribed  the  Norman  barons  to  desert  his  service  ;  but 
was  prevented  from  pushing  his  advantages  by  an  incursion 
of  the  Welsh,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  England.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  repelling  the  enemy ;  but  w^s  not  able 
to  make  any  considerable  impression  on  a  country  guarded  by 
its  mountainous  situation.  A  conspiracy  of  His  own  barons, 
which  was  detected  at  this  time,  appeared  a  more  serious  con- 
cern, and  engrossed  all  his  attention.  [1096.]  Robert  Mou- 
bray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  at  the  head  of  this  com- 
bination ;  and  he  engaged  in  it  the  count  d'Eu,  Richard  de 
Tun  bridge,  Roger  de  Ifacy,  and  many  others.  The  purpose 
of  the  conspirators  was  to  dethrone  die  king,  and  to  advance 
in  his  stead  Stephen,  count  of  Aupnale,  nephew  to  the  Coa- 
queror.  William's  despatch  prevented  the  design  from  taking 
effect,  f^nd  disconcerted  the  conspirators,  Moubray  mad*  some 
resistance-;  but  being  taken  prisoner,  was  attainted  and  thrown 
into  confinement,  where  he  died  about  thirty  years  after. 
[1096.]  The  count  d'Eu  denied  his  concurrence  in  the  plot, 
and  to  justify  himself,  fought,  in  the  presence  of  the  court  at 
Windsor,  a  duel  with  Geoffrey  Bainard,  who  accused  hirn. 
But  being  worsted  in  the  combat,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
nastrated,  ^d  to  have  his  eyes  put  out.    William  de  Aideri» 
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another  conspirator^  was  supposed  to  be  treated  with  mom 
rigor  when  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  * 

But  the  noise  of  these  petty  wars  and  commotions  was  quite 
sunk  in  the  tumult  of  the  crusade^^  which  now  engrossed  the 
atterntion  of  Europe,  and  have  ever  since  engaged  the  curiosity 
of  mankind,  as  the  most  signal  and  most  durable  monument 
of  human  folly  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  age  or  nation. 
After  Mahomet  had,  by  means  of  his  pretended  revelations, 
united  the  dispersed  Arabians  under  one  head,  they  issued 
forth  from  their  deserts  in  great  multitude;! ;  and  being  ani- 
mated with  zeal  for  their  new  religion,  and  supported  by  the 
vigor  of  their  new  government,  they  made  deep  impression  on 
the  eastern  empire,  which  was  far  in  the  decline  with  regard 
both  to  military  discipftne  and  to  civil  policy.  Jerusalem,  by 
its  situation,  became  one  of  their  most  early  conquests ;  and 
the  Christians  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  the  other  places  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  their 
religious  founder,  fallen  into  the  possession  of  infidels.  But 
the  Arabians  or  Saracens  were  so  employed  in  military  enter> 
prises,  by  which  they  spread  their  empire,  in  a  few  years,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  that  they 
had  no  leisure  for  theological  controversy ;  and  though  the 
Alcoran,  the  original  monument  of  their  faiUi,  seems  to  contain 
some  violent  precepts,  they  were  much  less  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  than  the  indolent  and  spec- 
ulative Greeks,  who  were  continually  refining  on  the  several 
articles  of  their  religious  system.  They  gave  Tittle  disturbance 
to  those  zealous  pilgrims  who  daily  flodsed  to  Jerusalem  ;  and 
they  allowed  every  man,  afler  paying  a  moderate  tribute,  to 
visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  to  perform  his  religious  duties,  and  to 
return  in  peace.  But  the  Turcomans  or  Turks,  a  tribe  of 
Tartars,  who  had  embraced  Mahometanism,  having  wrested 
Syria  from  the  Saracens,  and  having  in  the  year  1065  made 
themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem,  rendered  the  pilgrimage 
mucl^  more  difficult  and  dangerous  to  the  Christians.  The 
barbarity  of  their  manners,  and  the  confusions  attending  their 
unsettled  government,  exposed  the  pilgrims  to  many  insults, 
robberies,  and  extortions ;  and  these  zealots,  returning  from 
their  meritorious  fatigues  and  sufferings,  filled  all  Christendom 
with  indignation  against  the  infidels,  who  profaned  the  holy 
city  by  tiieir  presence,  and  derided  the  sacred  mysteries 
b  the  very  place  of  their  completion.  Gregory  VIL,  among 
the  other  vast  ideas  which  he  entertained,  had  formed  tho 
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design  of  timting  all  the  western  Christians  against  the  Mahom- 
etans ;  but  the  egregious  and  violent  invasions  of  that  pontiff 
oh  the  civil  power  of  jprinces  had  created  him  so  many  enemies, 
and  had  rendered  ks  schemes  so  suspicious,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  make  great  progress  in  this  undertaking*  The  woik 
was  reserved  for  a  meaner  instrument,  whose  low  condition  in 
life  exposed  him  to  no  jealousy,  and  whose  foll^  was  well 
calculated  to  coincide  with  the  prevailing  principles  of  the 
times.  / 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in 
Picardy,  had  made  th^  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Being  deeply 
affected  with  the  dangers  to  which  that  ^ct  of  piety  now 
exposed  the  pilgnms,  as  well  as  with  the  instances  of  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  eastern  Christians  labored,  Ke  entertained 
the  bold,  and,  in  all  appearance,  impracticable  project  of  lead- 
ing into  Asia,  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  west,  armies 
sufficient  to  subdue  those  potent  and  warlike  nations  which 
'now  held  the  holy  city  in  subjection.*  He  proposed  his  views 
to  Martin  11.,  who  filled  the  papal  chair,  and  who,  though  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion 
must  reap  from  a  religious  war,  and  though  he  esteemed  the 
blind  zeal  of  Peter  a  proper  means  for  eflfecting  the  purp(»e,t 
resolved  not  to  interpose  his  authority  till  he  saw  a  greater 
probability  of  success.  He  summoned  a  council  at  Racentia, 
which  consisted  of  four  thousand  ecclesiastics  and  thirty  thou- 
sand seculars ;  and  which  was  so  numerous  that  no  hall  could 
contain  the  multitude,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  assem- 
bly in  a  plain.  The  harangues  of  the  pope,  and  of  Peter 
liimself,  representing  the  dismal  situation  of  their  brethren  in 
the  East,  and  the  indignity  suffered  by  the  Chpstian  name,  in 
allowing  the  holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  here 
found  the  minds  of  men  so  well  prepared,  that  the  whole  mul- 
titude suddenly  and  violently  declared  for  the  war,  and  solemnly 
devoted  themselves  to  perform  this  service,  so  meritorious,  as 
they  believed*  it,  to  God  and  religion. 

But  though  Italy  seemed  thus  to  have  zealously  embraced 
the  enterprise,  Martin  knew  that,  in  order  to  insure  success, 
it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  greateir  and  more  warlike  nations 
in  the  same  engagement;  and  having  previously  exhorted 
Peter  to  visit  the  chief  cities  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom, 

«  Qui.  Tyriiu,  lib.  L  cap.  11.    VL  Pnlfl^  i^  17* 
t  GhiL  Tyniur  Ub.  t  eap.  18. 
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he  summoned  enother  eounoil  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.* 
The  fame  of  this  great  and  pious  design  being  now  universally 
diffused,  procured  the '  attendance  of  tlie  greatest  prelates, 
nob'fts,  and  princes  ;  and  when  -the  pope  and  the  hermit 
renewed  their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  assembly,  as  if 
impelled  by  an  immediate  inspiration,  not  moved  by  their  pre- 
cedmg  impressions,  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  ^^  It  is  the  will 
of  God,  It  is  the  will  of  God  '*  —  words  deemed  so  memonible, 
and  so  much  the  result  of  a  divine  mHuence,  that  they  were 
employed  as  the  signal  of  rendezvous  and  battle  in  all  the 
future  exploits  of  those  adventurers.f  Men  of  all  ranks  flew 
to  arms  with  the  utmost  ardor ;  and  an  exterior  symbol  too  — 
a  circumstance  of  chief  moment,  —  was  here  chosen  by  the 
devoted  combatants.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  wliicb  had  been 
hitherto  so  much  revered  among  Christians,  and  which,  the 
more  it  was  an  object  of  reproach  among  tiie  pagan  worlds 
was  the  more  passionately  cherished  by  them,  became  the 
badge  of  union,  and  was  alHxed  to  their  right  shoulder  by  aU 
who  enlisted  themselves  in  this  sacred  warfare4 

Europe  was  at  this  time  sunk  into  profound  ignorance  and 
auperstition.  The  ecclesiastics  had  acquired  the  greatest 
ascendant  over  the  human  mind ;  the  people,  who,  being  little 
restrained  by  honor,  and  less  by.  law,  abandoned  themselves 
f>  tlie  worst  crimes  and  disorders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation 
iban  the  observances  imposed  on  them  by  their  spiritual  pas- 
lOrs ;  and  it  was  easy  to  represent  the  holy  war  as  an  equiva- 
6nt  for  all  penanoes,^  and  an  atonement  for  every  violation 
if  justice  and  humanity.  But  amidst  the  abject  superstition 
which  now  prevailed,  the  military  spirit  also  had  universally 
uiffused  itself;  and  though  not  supported  by  art  or  ^discipline, 
was  become  the  general  passion  of  the  nations  governed  by 
uie  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  possessed  the  right  of 
peace  and  war :  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with 
each  other :  the  open  country  was  become  a  scene  of  outrage 
aiiu  disorder :  the  cities,  still  mean  and  poor,*  were  neither 
guairded  by  walls  nor  protected  by  privileges,  and  were  exposed 
to  every  insult :  Individuals  were  obliged  to  depend  for  safety 
.  on  cneir  own  force,  or  their  private  alliances ;  and  valor  was 
the  only  excellence  which  was  held  in  esteem,  or  ga^e  one 

^  Concil.  torn.  x.    ConciL  Clarom.  M.  Paris,  p.  16.  M.  West,  p.  29S. 
'^  Historia  B^.  Saeri,  torn.  i.    M«uMei  Ital. 

}^^^*^^^^tom.  i.    Mua.ItaL    Ord^r.  TitiOis,  p.  721. 
Ord*r.  Tttafii,  p.  720. 
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mao  the  preSminonce  above  another.  When  all  ih^  particu- 
lar superstitions,  therefore,  were  here  united  in  one  sreal 
object,  the  ardor  for  military  enterprises  took  the  same  mrec- 
tion  ;  and  Europe,  impelled  by  its  two  rulmg  passions,  waai 
loosened,  as  it  were,  from  its  foundations,  and  seemed  to  pre- 
cipitate itself  m  one  united  body  upon  the  East. 

All  orders  of  men,  deeming  the  crusades  the  only  road  t# 
heaven,  enlisted  themselves  tmder  these  sacred  banners,  an4 
were  impatient  to  open  the  way  .with  their  sword  to  the  holy 
city.  Nobles,  artisans,  peasants,  even  priests,*  enrolled  their 
names ;  and  to  decline  tnis  meritorious  service  was  branded 
with  the  reproach  of  impiety,  or,  what  perhaps  was  esteemed 
still  more  disgraceful,  of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity.f  The 
mfirm  and  aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  presents  and 
money ;  and  many  of  them,  not  satisfied  with  the  merit  of  this 
atonement,  attended  it  in  person,  and  were  determ'med,  if 
possible,  to  breathe  their. last  in  sight  of  that  city  where  their 
Savior  had  died  for  them.  Women  themselves,  concealing 
their  sex  under  the  disguise  of  armor,  attended  the  camp ; 
and  commonly  forgot  still  more  the  duty  of  their  sex,  by  pros- 
tituting themselves  without  reserve  to  the  army.f  The  greatest 
criminals  were  forward  in  a  service  which  they  regarded  as 
a  propitiation  for. all  crimes;  and  the  most  enormous  disor- 
ders were,  during  the  course  of  those  expeditions,  committed 
by  men  inured  to  wickedness,  encouraged  by  example,  and 
impelled  J)y  necessity.  The  multitude  orthe  adventurers  soon 
became  so  great,  that  their  more  sagacious  leaders,  Hugh, 
count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  the  French  kirig,  Raymond, 
count  of  Toulouse,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  prince  of  Brabant, 
and  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,^  became  apprehensive  lest  the 
greatness  itself  of  the  armament  should  disappoint  its  purpose ; 
and  they  permitted  an  undisciplmed  multitude,  computed  at 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  go  before  them,  under  the 
command  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  atid  Walter  the  Moneyless.]) 
These  men.  took  the  road  towards  Constantinople,  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria ;  and  trusting  that  Heaven,  by  super- 
natiaral  assistance,  would  supply  all  their  necessities,  they 
made  no  provision  for  subsistence  on  their  march.  They 
loon  found  themselves  obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder  what  they 

•  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  720.  t  W.  Malms,  p.  139. 

t  Vertot,  Hist,  de  Chev.  de  lialte»  voL  i.  p.  46. 
i  Sim.  Bunelm.  p.  222  |  H.  Paris,  p.  17. 
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had  vednly  expected  firom  miracles ;  and  the  enraged  iohab* 
itants  of  the  countries  through  which  thay  passed,  gathering 
together  in  arms,  attacked  the  disorderly  multitude,  and  put 
them  to  slaughter  without  resistance.  The  more  disciplined 
armies  followed  afler ;  and  passing  the  straits  at  Constantino- 
ple, they  were  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  amounted 
m  the  whole  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  thousand  com- 
batants.* 

Amidst  this  universal  frenzy,  which  spread  itself  by  conta^ 
gion  throughout  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  Germany, 
men  were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  present  interests ;  and 
both  those  who  went  on  this  expedition,  and  those  who  staid 
behind,  entertained  schemes  of  gratifying  by  its  means  their 
avarice  or  their  ambition.  The  nobles  who  enlisted  them- 
selves were  moved,  fr6m  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  to 
hope  for  opulent  establishments  in  the  East,  the  chief  seat  of 
arts  and  commerce  during  those  ages ;  and  in  pursuit  of  these 
chimerical  projects,  they  sold  at  the  lowest  price  their  ancient 
castles  and  inheritances,  which  had  now  lost  all  value  in  their 
eyes.  The  greater  princes,  who  remained  at  home,  besides 
establishing  peace  in  their  dominions  by  giving  occupation 
abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial  disposition  of  their  sub- 
jects, took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their  crown  many 
considerable  fiefs,  either  by  purchase  or  by  the  extinction  of 
heirs.  The  pope  frequently  turned  the  zeal  of  the  crusaders 
from  the  infidels  against  his  own  enemies,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as. equally  criminal  with  the  enemies  of  Christ.  The 
convents  and  other  religious  societies  bought  the  possessions 
of  the  adventurers ;  and  as  the  contributions  of  the  faithful 
were  commonly  intrusted  to  their  management,  they  often 
diverted  to  this  purpose  what  was  intended  to  be  employed 
against  the  infidels.f  But  no'  one  was  a  more  immediate 
gainer  by  this  epidemki  fury  than  the  king  of  England,  who 
kept  aloof  from  all  connections  with  those  fanatical  and 
romantic  warriors. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  impelled  by  the  bravery  and 
mistaken  generosity  of  his  spirit,  had  early  enlisted  himself  in 
the  crusade;  but  being  always  unprovided  with  money,  ho 
found  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  appear  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  nmk  and  station,  at  the  head  of  his 

*  H.  Paris,  p.  20,  21. 

t  P«dz«  Paolo,  lUat.  della  B«ac£:  Boclit.  p.  128. 
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numerous  vassalB  and  subjects,  who,  transported  with  tb« 
general  rage,  were  determined  to  follow  him  into  Asia.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  mortgage,  or  rather  to  sell,  hi&  domin 
ions,  which  he  had  not  talents  to  govern ;  and  he  offered  them 
to  his  brother  William  for  the  very  unequal  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand  marks.*  The  bargain  was  soon  concluded :  the  kins 
raised  the  money  by  violent  extortions  on  his  subjects  of  an 
ranks,  even  on  the  convents,  who  were  obliged  to  melt  their  plate 
in  order  to  furnish  the  quota  demanded  of  Aem  :f  he  was  put  in 
possession  of  Normandy  and  Maine ;  and  Robert,  providing 
himself  with  a  magnificent  train,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land, 
in  pursuit  of  glory,  and^in  full  confidence  of  securing  his 
eternal  salvation. 

The  smallness  of  this  sum,  with  the  difficulties  which  Wil- 
liam found  in  raising  it,  suffices  alone  to  refute  the  account 
which  is  heedlessly  adopted  by  historians,  of  the  enormous 
revenue  of  the  Conqueror.  Is  it  credible  that  Robert  would 
consign  to  the  rapacious  hands  of  his  brother  such  considerable 
dominions,  for  a  sum  which,  according  to  that  account,  made 
not  a  week's  income  of  his  father's.  English  revenue  alone  ? 
or  that  the  king  of  England  could  not  on  demand,  without 
oppressing  his  subjects,  have  been  able  to  pay  him  the  money  > 
The  Conqueror,  it  is  agreed,  was  frugal  as  well  as  rapacious ; 
yet  his  treasure  at  his  death  exceeded  not  sixty  diousand 
pounds,  which  hardly  amounted  to  his  income  for  two  months ; 
another  certain  refutation  of  that  exaggerated  account 

The  fury  of  the  crusades  during  this  age  less  infected 
England  than  the  neighboring  kingdoms;  probably  because 
the  Norman  conquerors,  fin(fing  their  settlement  in  that  king- 
dom still  somewhat  precarious,  durst  not  abandon  their  homes 
In  quest  of  distant  adventures.  The  selfish,  interested  spirit 
also  of  the  king,  which  kept  him  from  kindling  in  the  general 
fiame,  checked  its  progress  among  his  subjects ;  and  as  he  is 
accused  of  open  profaneness,|  and  was  endued  with  a  sharp 
wit,^  it  is  likely  that  he  made  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the 
crusaders  the  object  of  his  perpetual  raillery.  As  an  mstance 
of  his  irreligion,  we  are  told  that  he  once  accepted  of  sixty 

♦  W.  Malms,  p.  123.  Chron.  T.  "Wykes,  p.  24.  '  Annal.  WavetL 
p.  139.  W.  £^eming.  p.  467.  Plor.  Wigorn.  p.  648.  Sim.  Biuuilab 
p.  222.    Knyghton,  p.  2364.  ^ 

t  Eadmer,  p.  36.    W.  MaUns.  p.  123.    W.  Heming.  p.  467. 

{GiiL  Newbr.  p.  358.    GuL  Gemot,  p.  292. 
W.  Mafaas.  p.  122. 
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W»TV§itom^  Jl^j  vhqMjBog  l:^^  bef^  co»vertcd  to  Chris, 
tianity,  ana  who  engaged  him  by  that  present  to  assist  him  in 
bringing  hack  the  youth  to  Judaism.  William  employed  both 
menaces  and  persuasion  for  that  purpose  ;  but  finding  the  con* 
vert  obstinate  lifhis  new  fiiith,  he  sent  for  the  father,  and  told 
him  that  as  he  had  not  succeeded,  it  wa9  not  just  that  he 
Biiould  keep  the  present ;  but  as  he  had  done  his  utmost,  it 
was  but  equitable  that  he  should  be  paid  for  his  pains  ;  and 
he  would  therefore  retain  only  thirty  marks  of  the  money.* 
At  another  time,  it  is  said,  he  sent  for  son  e  learned  Christian 
theologians  and  some  rabbies,  and  bade  them  fairly  dispute 
the  question  of  their  religion  in  his  presence.  He  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  between  them ;  had  his  ears  open  to  reason 
and  conviction ;  and  would  embrace  that  doctrine  which,  upon 
comparison,  should  be  found  supported  by  the  most  solid 
arguments.!  If  this  story  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant 
only  to  amuse  himself  by  turning  both  into  ridicule ;  but  we 
must  be  cautious  of  admitting  every  thing  related  by  the  monkish 
historians  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  prince.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  ecclesiastics, 
particularly  with  Anselfn,  commonly  called  St.  Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  his  memory 
should  be  blackened  by  the  historians  of  that  order. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  for  several  years 
retained  in  his  own  hands  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  as  he 
did  those  of  many  other  vacant  bishoprics :  but  falling  into  a 
dangerous  sickness,  he  was  seized  with  remorse ;  and  the 
clergy  represented  to  him,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  eternal  per- 
dition, if  before  his  death  he  did  not  make  atonement  for  those 
multiplied  impieties  and  sacrileges  of  which  heiiad  been  guilty.! 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  supply  instantly  the  vacancy  of 
Canterbury;  and  for  Uiat  purpose  he  sent  for  Anselm,  a 
Piedraontese  by  birth,  abbot  of  Bed,  in  Normandy,  who  was 
much  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety.  The  abbot 
earnestly  refused  the  dignity,  fell  on  his  knees,  wept,  and 
entreated  the  king  to  change  his  purnose,^  axid  when  he 
found  the  prince  obstinate-  m  forcing  uie  pastoral  staff  upon 
him,  he  kept  his  Ust  so  fast  ^clincned,  that  it  required  the 
utnuMt  violence  of  the  bystanders  to  open  it,  and  force  bim  to 
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fiocehe  tlutt  ensisD  of  spiritual  dignity.*  William  soon  aAer 
recovered  ;  and  his  passions  regaining  their  wonted  vigor,  he 
returned  to  his  fornier  violence  and  rapine.  He  detained  in 
'prison  several  persons  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed  during 
the  time  of  his  penitence  ;  he  still  preyed  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical benefices ;  the  sale .  of  spiritual  dignities  continued  as 
open  as  ever ;  and  he  kept  possession  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury .f  But  he 
found  in  Anselm  that  persevering  opposition  which  he  had 
reason  to  expect  from  the  ostentatious  humility  which  that 
jnelate  had  displayed  in  refusmg  his  promotion. 

The  opposition  made  by  AnSelm  was  the  more  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  character  of  piety  which  he  soon  acquired 
in  England  by  his  great  zeal  against  all  abuses,  particularly 
those  in  dress  and  ornament  There  was  a  mode  which,  in 
that  age,  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  both  among  men  and 
women,  to  give  an  enormous  length  to  their  shoes,  to  draw 
the  toe  to  a  sharp  point,  and  to  aflix  to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird's 
bill,  or  some  such  ornament,  which  was  turned  upwards,  and 
which  was  often  sustained  by  gold  or  silver  chains  tied  to  the 
knee.j:  The  ecclesiastics  took  exception  at  this  ornament,^ 
which,  they  said,  was  an  attempt  to  bely  the  Scripture,  where 
it  is  affirmed,  that  no  man  caa  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature; 
and  they  declaimed  against  it  with  great  vehemence,  nay, 
assembled  sonie  synods,  who  absolutely  condemned  it.  But — 
such  are  the  strange  contradictions  in  human  nature — though 
the  clergy,  at  that  time,  could  overturn  thrones,  and  had 
authority  sufficient  to  send  above  a  million  of  nien  on  their 
errand  to  the  deserts  of  Asia,  they  could  never  prevail  against 
these  long-pointed  shoes:  on.  the  contrary,  that  caprice, 
contrary  to  all  other  modes,  maintained  ite  ground  durins 
fijeveral  centuries ;  and  if  the  clergy  had  not  at  last  desisted 
from  their  persecution  of  it,  it  might  still  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  in  Europe. 

But  Anselm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the  particular 
mode  which  was  the  object  of  his  aversion,  and  which 
probably,  had  not  taken  such  fast  hold  of  the  affections  of  the 
people*  He  preached  zealously  against  the  long  hair  and 
curled  locks  which  were  then  fashionable  among  the  courtiers; 
he  refused  the  ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday  to  those  who  'were 
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8o  accoutred;  aud  his  authority  and  eloquence  had  such 
mfluence,  that  the  young  men  universally  abandoned  that 
ornament,  and  appeared  in  the  cropped  hair  which  was  recom<* 
Qiended  to  them  by  the  sermons  of  the  primate.  The  noted 
historian  of  Anselm,  who  was  also  his  companion  and  sec* 
retary,  celebrates  highly  this  effort  of  his  zeal  and  piety.* 

When  William's  profaneness  therefore  returned  to  him  with 
his  health,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  controversies  with  this 
austere  prelate.  There  was  at  that  time  a  schism  in  the 
church  between  Urban  and  Clement,  who  both  pretended  to 
the  papacy ;  t  and  Anselm,  who,  as  abbot  of  Bee,  had  already 
acknowledged  the  former,  was  determined,  without  the  king's 
consent,  to  introduce  his  authority  into  Englsuid.J  William, 
who,  imitating  his  father's  example,  had  prohibited  his  subjects 
from  recognizing  any  pope  whom  he  had  not  previously 
received,  was  enraged  at  this  attempt,  and  summoned  a  synod 
at  Rockingham,  with  an  intention  of  deposing  Anselm ;  but 
the  prelate's  suffragans  declared,  that,  without  the  papal 
authority,  they  knew  of  no  expedient  for  inflicting  that  punish- 
ment on  their  primate.^  The  king  was  at  last  engaged  by 
other  motives  to  give  the  preference  to  Urbari's  title ;  Anselm 
received  the  pall  from  that  pont^T;  and  matters  seemed  to  be 
accommodated  between  the  king  and  the  primate,||  when  the 
quarrel  broke  out  afresh  from  a  new  cause.  William  had 
undertaken  an  expedition  agauist  Wales,  and  required  the 
archbishop  to  furnish  his  quota  of^  soldiers  for  -that  service ; 
but  Anselm,  who  regarded  the  demand  as  an  oppression  on 
the  church,  and  yet  durst  not  refuse  cohipliance,  sent  them  so 
miserably  accoutred,  that  the  king  was  extremely  displeased; 
and  threatened  him  with  a  prosecution.^  Anselm,  on  the 
other  hand,  demanded  positively  that  all  the  revenues  of  his 
see  should  be  restored  to  him ;  appealed  to  Rome  against  the 
king's  injustice ;  •*  and  affairs  came  to  such  extremities,  that 
the  primate,  finding  it  dangerous  to  remain  in  the  kingdom, 
desired  and  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  retire  beyond 
sea.  All  his  temporalities  were  seized ;  ft  but  he  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  Urban,  who  considered  him  as  a  martjrr 
m  the  cause  of  religion,  and  even  menaced  the  king,  on 
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'account  of  his  proceedings  a^inst  the  primate  and  the  churchy 
with  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Anselm  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Bari,  where,  hesides  fixing  the  controversy 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  concemmg  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  the  right  of  election  to  church 
^  preferments  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  clergy  alone,  and 
spiritual  censures  were  denounced  against  all  ecclesiastics 
who  did  homage  to  laymen  for  their  sees  or  benefices,  and 
against  all  laymen  who  exacted  \Uf  The  rite  of  homage,  by 
the  feudal  customs,  was,  that  th^  vassal  should  throw  himself 
'  on  his  knees,  should  put  his  joined  hands  between  those  of  his 
superior,  and  should  in  that  posture  sweat  fealty  to  him.| 
But  the  council  declared  it  execrable  that  pure  hands,  which 
could  create  God,  and  could  offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  should  be  put,  after  this  humiliating 
manner^  between  profane  hands, 'which,  besides  being  inured 
to  rapine  and  bloodshed,  were  employed  day  and  ni^ht  io 
impure  purposes  and  obscene  contacts.^  Such  were  the 
reasonings  prevalent  in  that  age ;  reasonings  which,  though 
they  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  without  pmitting  the 
most  curious  and  perhaps  not  the  least  instructive  part  of 
history,  can  scarcely  be  delivered. with  the  requisite  decency 
and  gravity. 

[1097.]  The  cession  of  Normandy  and  Maine  by  Duke 
Robert  increased  the  king's  territories;  but  brought  him  no 
greSt  increase  of  power,  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  those 
countries,  the  mutinous  •  disposition  of  the  barons,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  king,  who  supported  them  in  all -their 
insurrections.  Even  Helie,  lord  of  La  Fleche,  a  small  town  in 
Anjou,  was  able  to  give  him  inquietude ;  and  this  great  mon- 
arch was  obliged  to  make  several  expeditions  abroad,  without 
being  able  to  prevail  over  so  petty  a  baron,  who  had  acquired 
the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.  He 
was,  however,  so  fortunate  as  at  last  to  take  him  prisoner  in  a 
rencounter,  but  having  released  him,  at  the  intercession  of  tfie 
French  king  and  the  count  of  Anjou,  he  found  the  province 
of  Maine  still  exposed  to  his  intrigues  and  incursions.  Helie, 
being  introduced  by  the  citizens  into  the  town  of  Mans,  be- 
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ne^ed  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  [1099.]  Wflliftin,  who  wnt 
hunting  in  we  new  forest  when  he  received  intelligence  of  thia 
hostile  attempt,  was  so  provoked,  that  he  immediately' turned 
his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  sea-shore  at  Dartmouth,  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  stop  a  moment  till  he  had  takti 
vengeance  for  the  offence.  He  found  the  weather  so  cloudy 
and  tempestuous,  that  the  mariners  thought  it  dangerous  to  put* 
to  sea :  but  the  king  hurried  on  boards  and  ordered  them  to 
flet  sail  instantly ;  telling  them  that  they  never  yet  heard  of  a 
king  that  was  drowned.*  By  this  vigor  and  celeri^  he  de- 
livered the  citadel  of  Mans  from  its  present  danger,  and  pur* 
suing  Helie  into  his  own  territories,  he  laid  siege  to  Majol,  a 
small  castle  in  those  parts:  [1100.]  but  a  wound  which  he 
received  before  this  place,  obliged  him  to  19^  the  9ie{^ ; 
and  he  returned  to  En^and. 

The  weakness  of  the  greatest  monarchs  during  this  age, 
in  their  military  expeditions  against  their  nearest  neighbors, 
appears  the  more  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  prodigious 
numbers,  which  even  petty  princes,  seconding  the  enthusiastic 
rage  of  the  people,  were  able  to  assemble,  and  to  conduct  in 
dangerous  enterprises  to  the  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  William, 
earl  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Guienne,  inflamed  with  the  glory, 
and  not  discouraged  by  the  misfortunes,  which  had  attended 
the  former  adventurers  in  the  crusades,  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  multitude,  computed  by  some  historians 
to  amount  to  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  a  much  greater  sum- 
ber  of  foot,f  and  he  piurposed  to  lead  them  into  the  Holy 
liand  against  the  infidels^  He  wanted  money  to  forward  the 
preparations  requisite  for  this  expedition,  and  he  offered  to 
mortgage  all  his  dominions  to  William,  without  entertaining 
any  scruple  on  account,  of  that  rapacious  and  iniquitous  hand 
to  which  he  resolved  to  consign  them.|  The  king  accepted 
the  offer ;  and  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to 
escort  the  money  and  take  possession  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
Guienne  and  Poictou ;  when  an.  accident  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  to  all  his  ambitious  projects.  He  was  engaged  in 
hunting,  the  sole  amusement,  and  indeed  the  chief  occupation 
of  princes  ip  those  rude  times,  when  society  was  little  cul- 
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gvatfed,  tuaH  thfe  lurte  aiferded  few  objfectB  'Worthy  df  Attietition 
Walter  Tyrrel,  a  FVench  geutloman,  remat'kable  for  his  ad 
dtess  in  archery,  attended  him  iii  this  recreation,  of  which  thf 
new  forest  was  the  scene :  and  as  William  had  dismounteo 
V  after  a  chase,  Tyrrel,  impatient  to  show  his  dexterity,  let  fly 
an  arrow  at  a  stag  which  suddenly  started  before  him.  The 
ttrrow,  glancing  from  a  tree,  struck  the  king  in  the  breast,  and 
instantly  slew  him ;  *  while  Tyrrel,  without  informing  any  onb 
of  the  accident,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  (o  the  sea-shore^ 
embarked  for  France,  and  joined  the  crusade  in  ^n  expedition 
lo  Jerusalem ;  a  penance  which  he  imposed  on  himseiiT  for 
tfiis  involuntary  crime.  The  body  of  William  was  found  in 
flie  forest  by  the  countiy  people,  and  was  buried  without  iany 
pomp  or  ceremony  at  Winchester.  His  courtiers  were  neg- 
ligent in  performing  the  last  duties  to  d  master  who  was  sb 
little  beloved ;  and  every  on6  was  too  much  occupied  in  the 
interesting  object  of  fixmg  his  successor,  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  dead  sovereign. 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  transmitted  to  us  with  little 
advantage  by  the  churchmen,  whom  he  had  offended ;  and 
diough  we  may  suspect  in  general  that  their  account  of  his 
vices  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  his  conduct  aifords  little  reason 
for  contradicting  the  character  which  they  have  assigned  hmi, 
or  for  attributing  to  him  any  very  estimable  qualities.  He 
aeems  to  have  been  a  violent  and  tyrannical  prince ;  a  per- 
fidious, encroaching,  and  dangerous  neighbor ;  an  unkind  and 
jjogenerous  relation.  He  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious 
in  the  management  of  his  treasury ;  and  if  he  possessed 
Abilities,  h^  lay  so  much  under  the  government  of  impetuous 
passions,  that  he  made  little  use  of  them  In  his  administration ; 
And  he  indulged  without  reserve  that  domineering  policy  which 
fuited  his  temper,  and  which,  if  supported,  as  it  was  in  him, 
mih  courage  and  vigor,  proves  often  more  supcessful  in  dis- 
orderly times,  than  the  deepest  foresight  and  most  refined 
artifice. 

The  monuments  which  remain  of  this  prince  in  England 
are  the  Tower,  Westminster  Hall,  and  London  Bridge,  which 
he  built.  The  most  laudable  foreign  enierpri^e  which  he 
undertook  was  the  sending  of  Edgar  Atheling,  three  years 
before  his  death,  into  Scotland,  with  a  small  army,  to  restcwe 
Prince  Edgar,  the  true  heir  of  that  kingdom,  son  of  Malcolm, 
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woi  of  Maigftiet,  sister  of  Edgur  Athelnoig;  and  die  enUmrise 
proved  successful.  It  was  remarked  in  that  age,  that  Richard, 
an  eider  brother  of  William's,  perished  by  an  accident  in  the 
new  forest ;  Richard,  his  nephew, -natiu^l  son  of  Duke  Robert 
lost  his  life  in  the  same  place  after  the  same  manner ;  and 
ail  men,  upon  the  icing's  fate,  exclaimed  that,  as  the  Conquerpr 
had  been  guilty  of  extreme  violence  in  expelling  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  large  district  to  make  room  for  iiis  game,  the  ju^ 
vengeance  of  Heaven  was  signalized  in  the  same  place  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  posterity.  William  was  kUied  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  about  the  fortieth  of  his  age.  As  he 
was  sever  married,  he  left  no  le^timate  issue. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reign,  Magnus,  king,  of  Norway, 
made  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Anglesea ;  but  was  repulsed  by 
Hugh,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  is  the  last  attempt  made  Ig^ 
the  no^em  nations  upon  England.  That  resdess  people 
seem  a)>out  this  time  to  have  learned  the  practice  of  tillage, 
which  thenceforth  kept  them  at  home,  and  freed  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  from  the  devastations  spread  over  them 
by  those  piratical  invaders.  This  proved  one  great  cause  q( 
the  subsf  ^uent  settlement  and  improvement  vof  the  southern 
natiQoa. 
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[1 100.]  Aftee  the  adventurers  in  the  holy  war  were  assem- 
bled on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  to  Constantinople, 
they  proceeded  on  their  enterprise ;  but  immediately  expe- 
rienced those  difficulties  which  their  zeal  had  hitherto  concealed 
from  them,  and  for  which,  even  if  they  had  foreseen  them,  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  provide  a  remedy.  The 
Greek  emperor,  Alexis  Comnenus,  who  had  applied  to  the 
western  Christians  for  succor  against  the  Turks,  entertained 
hopes,  and  those  but  feeble  ones,  of  obtaining  such  a  moderate 
supply  as,  acting  under  his  command,  might  enable  him  to 
repulse  the  enemy;  but  he  was  extremely  astonished  to  see 
his  dominions  overwhelmed  on  a  sudden  by  such  an  inundation 
of  ticentious  barbarians,  who,  though  they  pretended  friend- 
ship, despised  his  subjects  as  imwarlike,  and  detested  them  as 
heretical.  By  all  the  arts  of  policy,  in  which  he  excelled,  he 
endeavored  to  divert  |he  torrent;  but  while  he  employed  pro- 
fessions, caresses,  civilities,  and  seeming  services  towards  the 
leaders  of  the  crusade,  he  secretly  regarded  those  imperious 
allies  as  more  dangerous  than  the  open  enemies  by  whom  his 
empire  had  been  formerly  invaded.  Having  effected  that 
difficult  point  of  disembarking  them  safely  in  Asia,  he  entered 
into  a  private  correspondence  with  Soliman,  emperor  of  the 
Turks;  and  practised  every  insidious  art  which  his  genius,* 
his  power,  or  his  situation  enabled  him  to  employ,  for  disap- 
pomting  the  enterprise,  and  discouraging  the  Latins  from 
making  thenceforward  any  such  prodigious  migrations.  His 
dangerous  polu^y  was  seconded  by  the  disorders  inseparable 
ilfom  so  vast  a  multitude,  who  were  not  united  mider  ene  head* 
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and  were  conducted  by  leaden  of  the  most  independent,  in* 
tractable  spirit,  unacquainted  with  military  discipline,  and 
determined  enemies  to  c.v  J  dutJiority  and  submission.  The 
scarcity  of  provisioai,  the  excess  of  fatigue,  the  influence  of  ^ 
unknown  climates,  joined  to  the  want  of  concert  in  their  opera* 
tions,  and  to  the  sword  of  a  warlike  enemy,  destroyed  the 
adventurers  by  thousands,  and  would  have  abated  the  ardor  of 
men  impelled  to  war  by  less  powerful  motives.  Their  zeal, 
liowever,  their  bravery,  and  their  irresistible,  force  still  carried 
them  forward,  and  continually  advanced  therm  to  the  great  end 
of  their  enterprise.  Aibr  an  obstinate  siege,  they. to<^. Nice, 
llie  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  they  defeated  Soliman  in  two 
great  battles ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch ;  ioA 
entirely  broke  the  force  of  the  Turks,  who  had  so  long  retained 
those  countries  in  subjection.  The  soldan  of  Egypt,  whose 
alliance  they  had  hitherto  courted,  recovered,  on  the  fall  of 
the  Turkish  power,  his  former  authority  in  Jerusalem ;  arid  he 
informed  them  by  his  iambassadors,  that  if  they  came  disarmed 
to  that  city,  they  might  now  perform  their  religious  vows,  and 
that  all  Christian  pilgrims,  who  ishould  thenceforth  visit  the 
holy  sepulchre,  might  expect  the  same  good  ^treatment  which 
they  had  ever  received  from  his  predecessors.  The  offer  was 
rejected;  the  soldan  was  required  to  yiield  up. the  city  to  the 
Christians;  and  on  his  refusal,  the  champions  of  the  cros« 
advanced  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  regarded  as 
the  consummation  of  their  labors.  By  tjie  detachments  whidi 
they  had  made,  and  the  disasters  which  tliey  had  undergone, 
thev  were  diminished  to  thie  number  of  twenty  thousand  foc«t 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse;  but  these  were  still  formidable 
from  their  valor,  their  experience,  and  the  obedience  which, 
from  past  calamities,  they  had  learned  to  pay  to  their  leaders. 
After  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  they  took  Jerusalem  by  assault; 
and,  impelled  by  a  mixture  of  military  and  religious  rage,  they 
put  the  numerous  garriison  iand  inhabitants.to  the  sword,  without 
distmction.  Neither  arms  defended  the  valiant,,  noir  submis- 
ision  the  timorous ;  no  age  or  sex  was  spared ;  Infants  on  the 
•  breast  were  pierced  by  the  same  blow  with  their  mothers,  who 
implored  for  mercy ;  even  a  multitude,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand  persons,  who  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners, 
and  were  promised  quarter,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by 
those  ferocious  conquerors.*    The  streets  of  Jerusalem  were 

♦  Vertot^  toL  L  p.  57% 
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covered  with  dead  bodies;*  and  the  triumphant  warriors^  after 
every  enemy  was  subdued  and  slaughtered,  immediately 
turned  themselves^ with  the  sentiments  of  humiliation  aad  con*, 
urition,  towards  the  holy  sepulchre.  They  threw  aside  their 
arms,  still  streaming  with  blood ;  they  advanced  with  reclined 
bodies,  and  naked  feet  and  heads,  to  that  sacred  monument 
they  sung  anthems  to  their  Savior,  who  had  there  purchased 
their  salvation  by  his^  death  and  agony ;  and  their  devotion, 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  place  where  he  had  suffered, 
90  overcame  their  fury,  that  they  dissolved  in  tears,  and  bore  ^ 
the  appearance  of  every  soft  and  tender  sentiment  So  incon- 
sistent is  hum^  nature  with  itself!  and  so  easily  does  the 
most  effeminate  superstition  ally,  both  with  the  most  heroic 
courage  and  widi  the  fiercest  barbarity ! 

This  great  event  happened  on  the  fifth  of  July  in  the  last 
year  of  the  eleventh  eentury.  The  Christian  princes  and 
nobles,  afVer  choosing  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  kmg  of  Jerusalem, 
began  to  settle  themselves  in  their  new  conquests ;  while  some 
of  them  returned  to  Europe,  in  order  to  enjoy  at-  home  that 
glory  which  their  valor  had  acquired  them  in  this  popular  and 
meritorious  enterprise.  Among  these  was  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who,  as  he  had  relinquished  the  greatest  dominions  of 
any  prince  that  attended  the  crusade,  had  all  edong  distinguished 
himself  by  the  most  intrepid  courage,  as  well  as  by  that  affable 
disposition  and  unbounded  generosity  which  gain  the  hearts 
of  soldiers,  and  qualify  a  prince  to  shine  in  a  military  life.  In 
passing  through  Italy,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sibylla, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Conversana,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  merit,  whom  he  espoused :  indulging  himself  in 
this  new  passion,  as  well  as  fond  of  enjo3ring  ease  and  pleasure 
afler  the  fatigues  of  so  many  rough  campaigns,  he  lingered  a 
twelvemonth  in  that  delicious  climate ;  and  Siough  his  friends 
in  the  north  looked  every  moment  for  his  arrival,  none  of  them 
ki^w  when  they  could  with  certainty  expect  it«  By  this  delay 
he  lost  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  the  great  fame  he  had 
acquired  during  the  crusades,  as  well  as  his  undoubted  title, 
both  by  birth  and  by  the  preceding  agreement  with  his  deceased 
brother,  would,  had  he  been  present,  have  infallibly  secured 
to  him. 

Prince  Henry  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the  new  forest, 
when  intelligence  of  that  monarch's  death  was  brought  him ; 

♦  M.  Paris,  p.  34.    Order.  Vitalis,  p.  766.    Biceto,  p.  i98. 
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and  being  sensible  of  the  advantage  attending  the  conjuncturp 
he  hurried  to  Winchester,  in  order  to  secure  the  royal  treasure,' 
which  he  knew  to  be  a  necessary  implement  for  facilitating  hia 
designs  on  the  crown.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  place  when 
William  de  Breteuil,  keepei  of  the  treasure,  arrived,  and  opposed 
himself  to  Henry's  pretensions.  This  nobleman,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  same  party  of  hunting,  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  master's  death,  than  he  hastened  to  take  care  of  his 
charge ;  and  he  told  the  prince,  that  this  treasure,  as  well  as 
the  crown,  belonged  to  his  elder  brother,  who  was  now  his 
sovereign ;  and  that  he  himself,  for  his  part,  was  determined, 
in  spite  of  all  other  pretensions,  to  maintain  his  allegiance  to 
him.  But  Henry,  drawing  his  sword,  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  dared  to  disobey  him ;  and  as  others  of  the 
late  king's  retinue,  who  came  every  moment  to  Winchester, 
joined  the  prince's  party,  Breteuil  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
opposition,  and  to  acquiesce  in  this  violence.* 

Henry,  without  losing  a  moment,  hastened  with  the  money 
•to  London  ;  and  having  assembled  some  noblemen  and  prel- 
ates, whom  his  address,  or  abilities,  or  presents,  gained  to  his 
side,  he  was  suddenly  elected,  or  rather  saluted  king ;  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  In 
less  than  three  days  after  his  brother's  death,  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  was  performed  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London, 
who  was  persuaded  to  officiate  on  that  occasion ;  t  and  thus, 
by  his  courage  and  celerity,  he  intruded  himself  •  into  the 
vacant  throne.  No  one  had  sufficient  spirit  or  sense  of  duty 
to  appear  in  defence  of  the  absent  prince ;  all  men  were 
seduced  or  intimidated  ;  present  possession  supplied  the  appa- 
rent defects  in  Henry's  title,  which  was  indeed  founded  on 
plain  usurpation  ;  and  the  barons,  as  well  as  the  people,  acqui- 
esced in  a  claim,  which,  though  it  could  neither  be  justified 
nor  comprehended,  could  now,  they  found,  be  opposed  through 
the  perils  alone  of  civil  war  and  rebellion. 

But  as  Henry  foresaw  that  a  crown  usurped  against  all 
rules  of  justice  would  sit  unsteady  on  his  head,  he  resolved, 
by  fair  professions  at  least,  to  gain  the  affections  of  all  his 
•ubjects.  Besides  taking  the  usual  coronation  oath  to  main- 
tain the  laws  and  execute  justice,  he  passed  a  charter,  which 
was  calculated  to  remedy  many  of  tlie  grievous  oppressions 

•  Order.  Vitalia,  p.  782. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  208.    Order.  Vitalis,  p.  783. 
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which  hiid  been  complamed  of  during  the  reigns- ot  his  father 
fnd  brother.*  He  there  promised,  that,  at  the  death  of  any 
bishop  or  abbot,  he  never  would  seize  the  revenues  of  the  see 
pr  abbey  during  the  vacancy,  but  would  leave  the  whole  to 
be  reaped  by  the  successor  ;  and  that  he  would  never  let  to 
^rna  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  nor  dispose  of  it  for  money. 
After  this  concession  to  the  church,  whose  favor  was  of  so 
great  importance,  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  civil  griev- 
ances which  he  pxuposed  to  redress.  He  promised  that,  upon 
the  death  of  any  earl,  baron,  or  military  tenant,  his  heir  should 
be  admitted  to  the  '  possession  of  his  estate,  on  paying  a  just 
and  lawful  relief,  without  being  exposed  to  such  violent  exsus- 
tions  as  had  been  usual  during  the  late  reigns :  he  remitted 
the  wardship  of  minors,  and  allowed  guardians  to  be  appointed, 
who  should  be  answerable  for  the  trust :  he  promised  not  to 
dispose  of  any  heiress  in  marriage  but  by  the  advice  of  all 
the  barons ;  and  if  any  baron  intended  to  give  his  daughter, 
sister,  niece,  or  kinswoman  in  marriage,  it  should  only  be 
necessary  for  him  to  consult  the  kidg,  who  promised  to  take 
no  money  for  his  consent,  nor  ever  to  refuse  permission, 
unless  the.  person  to  whom  it  was  purposed  to  marry  her 
should  happen  to  be  his  enemy :  he  granted  his  barons  and 
military  tenants  the  power  of  bequeathing  by  will  their  money 
or  personal  estates ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  make  a  will,  he 
promised  that  their  heirs  should  succeed  to  them :  he  renounced 
the  right  of  imposing  moneyage,  and  of  levying  taxes  at 
pleasure  on  the  farms  which  the  parens  retained  in  their  own 
bands  :f  he  made  some  general  professions  of  moderating 
fines :  he  offered  a  pardon  for  all  ofiences ;  and  he  remitted 
all  debts  due  to  the  cit>wn:  he  required  that  the  vassals  of 
the  barons  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  which  he  granted 
to  his  own  barons ;  and  he  promised  a  general  confirmation 
and  observance  of  the  laws  of  King  Edward.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  chief  articles  contained  in  that  famous 
charter.}: 

To  give  greater  authenticity  to  these  concessions,  Hei^ry 
lodged  a  copy  of  his  charter  in  some  abbey  of  each  county, 
2^  if  desirous  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  his 
subjects,  and  remain  a  perpetual  rule  for  the  limitatio'n  and 

•  ChTon.  Sax.  p.  208.     Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  225. 
t  See  Appendix  IT. 

X  M.  Paris,  p.  38.  Hoveden,  p.  468.  Brompton,  p.  1021.  Hagul* 
Itadt,  p.  310. 
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4kectk»i  of  his  government :  yet  it  is  certain  that,  afler  thi 
present  purpose  was  served,  he  never  once  thought,  during  hi« 
reign,  of  observing  one  single  article  of  it ;  and  the  whole  fell 
■o  much  into  neglect  and  oblivion,  that,  in  the  following  cen» 
tary,  when  the  barons,  who  had  heard  an  obscure  tradition  of 
it,  desired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the  Great  Charter  wliich 
^y  exacted  from  King  John,  they  could  with  difficulty  find  a 
sopy  of  it  in  the  kingdom.  But  as  to  the  grievances  hero 
lAeant  to  be  redressed,  they  were  still  continued  in  their  full 
extent ;  and  the  royal  authority,  in  all  those  particulars,  lay 
under  no  manner  of  restriction.  Reliefs  of  heirs,  go  capitsd 
an  article,  were  never  effectually  fixed  till  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta ;  *  and  it  is  evident  that  the  general  promise  here  given, 
of  accepting  a  just  and  lawful  relief,  ought  to  have  been 
reduced  to  more  precision,  in  order  to  give  security  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  oppression  of  wardship  and  marriage  was  per- 
petuated even  till  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  and  it  appears 
from  Glanville,f  the  famous  justiciary  of  Henry  11.,  that  in 
his  time,  where  any  man  died  intestate — an  accident  which 
must  have  been  very  frequent  when  the  art  of  writing  was  so 
little  known — the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  fief,  pretended  to  seize 
all  the  movables,  and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even  the  children 
of  the  deceased ;  a  sure  mark  of  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrai^r 
government. 

The  Normans,  indeed,  who  domineered  in  England,  were, 
during  this  age,  so  licentious  a  people,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  any  true  or  regular  liberty;  which 
requires  such  improvement  in  knowledge  and  morals,  as  can 
only  be  the  result  of  reflection  and  experience,  and  must  grow 
to  perfection  during  several  ages  of  settled  and  established 
goveroment.  A  people  so  insensible  to  the  rights  of  their 
sovereign,  as  to  disjoint,  without  necessity,  the  hereditary  suc- 
cession, and  permit  a  younger  brotfier  to  intrude  himself  into 
the  place  of  the  elder,  whom  they  esteemed,  and  who  was 
guilty  of  no  crime  but  being  absent,  could  not  expect  that  that 

♦  Glanv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  36.    What  is  called  a  relief  in  the  Conqueror's 
laws,  preaerved  by  Ingitlf,  seems  to  have  been  the  hcriot ;  since  relicfii»  • 
•0  well  as  the  other  burdens  of  the  feudal  law,  were  unknown  in  1^ 
age  of  the  Confessor,  whose  laws  these  originally  were. 

t  Lib.  vii.  cap.  16.  This  practice  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  King 
Edward,  ratted  by  the  Conqueror,  as  we  learn  from  Ingulf,  p.  91, 
But  laws  haa  at  that  time  very  little  mfluance :  power  and  violenc* 
governed  every  thing. 
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p^Bde  WoMd  pay  aoj  greater  re<gud  lo  titeir  prmleges,  ev 
jdlow  his  engagements  to  fetter  his  power,  and  deimx  him  from 
any  considerable  interest  or  convenience.  They  had  indeed 
arms  in  Iheir  hands,  which  pieTented  the  establishment  of  « 
total  despodsm,  and  left  their  posterity  sufficient  power,  wh^i« 
ever  diey  should  attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason,  to  assume 
true  liberty ;  but  their  turbulent  dispoistion  frequently  prompted 
fhem  to  make  sach  use  of  their  arms,  that  they  were  ohh^ 
fitted  to  obstruet  the  execution  f)i  justice,  than  io  stop  the 
toreer  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  pidnce,  finding  that 
greater  opposition  was  often  made  to  him  when  he  enforced 
the  laws  than  when  he  violated  ^em,  was  a.pt  to  render  his 
own  w^l  and  pleasure  the  sde  rule  of  government ;  and  on 
every  emergency  to  consider  nMnre  ike  power  of  the  persons 
whom  he  mi^t  offisiiKl,  than  the  rights  of  those  whom  he 
might  mjure.  The  very  form  of  this  charter  of  Henry  proves^ 
that  the  Norman  barons  (for  they,  rather  than  the  people  of 
England,  are  chiefly  coneenied  in  it,)  were  totally  ignorant  of 
ti)e  nature  of  limited  monarchy,  and  were  ill  quali&d  to  cobp 
duct,  in  conjunction  wilk  dieir  sovereign,  the  machine  of  gov* 
emment.  It  is  an  act  of  his  sole  power,  is  the  result  of  his 
free  grace,  c(»itains  some  articles  which  bind  others  as  well  as 
hhnself,  and  is  therefore  uniit  to  he  the  deed  of  any  one  who 
possesses  not  the  whole  legislative  power,  and  who  may  not  at 
pleasure  revoke  all  his  concessioBS. 

Henry,  furrier  to  increase  has  popularity,  degraded  and 
committed  to  prison  Balph  Flambard,  bishop  of  Dwrham,  who 
had  been  the  chief  instrusnent  dT  oppression  under  his  brother.* 
Bnt  this  act  was  followed  by  another,  which  was  a  direct  viola* 
tion  of  his  oMrn  charter,  and  was  a  bad  prognostic  of  his  sin* 
cere  intentions  to  observe  it:  he  kept  ^  see  of  Durham 
vacant  for  five  years,  and  during  that  time  retained  possession 
of  €l11  its  revenues.  Sensiide  tsi  the  great  authority  which 
Anselm  had  aoquhred  by  his  character  of  piety,  and  by  the 
persecutions  which  he  luid  undergone  from  William,  he  sent 
repeated  messages  to  him  at  Lyons,  where  he  resided,  and 
invited  him  to  return  and  take  possession  of  his  dignities.t 
On  the  arrival  of  the  prelate,  he  proposed  to  him  the  renewal 
of  that  homage  which  he  had  done  his  brother,  and  which  had 

•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  208.  W»  Malms,  p.  156.  M.  Paris,  p.  39.  Alured. 
Beverl.  p.  144.  t 

t  Chroii.  Sax.  p.  208.  Order.  VitaliB,  p.  783.  H.  Paris,  p.  39l 
T.  Budborne^  p.  273. 
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never  been  Tefosed  by  any  English  bishop ;  but  Aadem  hmi 
acquired  other  sentiments  by  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  gav4» 
the  king  an  absolute  refusal.  He  objected  the  decrees  of  th# 
council  of  Ban,  at  which  he  himself  had  assisted ;  and  he 
d«H;Iared,  that,  so  far  from  doing  homage  for  his  siHritual  dig- 
nity, he  would  not  so  much  as  communicate  with  any  ecclesi* 
asttc  who  paid  that  submission,  or  who  accepted  of  investitures 
from  laymen.  Henry,  who  expected,  in  his  present  delicate 
situation,  to  reap  great  advanteges  from  the  authority  and 
popularity  a£  Anselm,  durst  not  insist  on  his  demand  ;  *  he 
only  desired  that  the  controversy  might  be  suspeodedt  and 
that  messengers  might  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate matters  with  the  pope,  and  obtain  bis  confirmati<Mi  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England. 

There  immediately  occurred  an  important  affiur,  in  which 
the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  authori^ 
of  Anselm.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  had,  on  her  father's 
death,  and  the  subsequent  revolutions  in  the  Scottish  govern* 
ment,  been  brought  to  England,  and  educated  under  her  aunt 
Christina,  in  the  nunnery  of  Rumsey.  This  princess  Henry 
purposed  to  marry ;  but  as  she  had  worn  the  veil,  though 
never  taken  the  vows,  doubts  might  arise  concerning  the  law* 
fulness  of  the  act ;  and  it  behoved  him  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  shock,  in  any  particular,  the  religious  prejudices  of  Ins 
subjects.  The  affair  was  examined  by  Ansekn,  in  a  council 
of  die  prelates  and  nobles,  which  was  summoned  at  Lambeth; 
Matilda  there  proved,  that  she  had  put  on  the  veil,  not  with  a 
view  of  entering  into  a  religious  life,  but  merely  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  custom  familiar  to  the  English  ladies,  who  p]»« 
tected  their  chastity  from  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Normans 
by  taking  shelter  under  that  habit,f  which,  amidst  the  horrible 
licentiousness  of  the  times,  was  yet  generally  revered.  The 
council,  sensible  that  even  a  princess  had  otherwise  no  secu- 
rity for  her  honor,  admitted  this  reason  as  valid :  they  pro- 
nounced that  Matilda  was  still  free  to  marry;!  and  her 
espousals  with  Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anselm  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.^  No  act  of  the  king's  reign  rendered 
him  equally  popular  with  his  English  su^ects,  and  tended 
more  to  establish  him  on  the  throne.     Though  Matilda,  during 

*  W.  Malms,  p.  225.  f  Eadmer,  p.  67. 
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^he  life  of  her  tincle  and  brothers,  was  not  heir  of  the  Saxon 
line,  she  was  become  very  dear  to  the  English  on  account  of 
her  connections  with  it ;  and  that  people,  who,  before  the 
conquest,  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  indifference  towards  their 
ancient  royal  family,  had  feft  so  severely  the  tyranny  of  the 
Normans,  that  they  reflected  with  extreme  regret  on  their 
former  liberty,  and  hoped  for  a  more  equal  and  mild  admin- 
istration, when  the  blood  of  their  native  princes  jshould-be 
mingled  with  that  of  their  new  sovereigns.* 

But  the  policy  and  prudence  of  Heniy,  which,  if  time  had 
"been  allowed  for  these  virtues  to  produce  their  full  effect, 
would  have  secured  him  possession  of  the  crown,  ran  great 
hazard  of  being  frustrated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Bobert,  who  returned  to  Normandy  about  a  month  afler  the 
death  of  his  brother  William.  [1101.]  He  took  possession, 
without  opposition,  of  that  duchy;  and  immediately  made 
preparations  for  recovering  England,  of  which,  during  his 
absence,  he  had,  by  Henry ^s  intrigues,  been  so  unjustly 
defrauded.  The  great  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
East  forwarded  his  pretensions,  and  the  Norman  barons,  sen- 
sible of  the  consequences,  expressed  the  same  discontent  at 
the  separation  of  the  duchy  and  kingdom,  which  had  appeared 
on  the  accession  of  William.  Bobert  de  Belesme,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  William  de  Warrenne,  earl  of 
Surrey,  Amulf  de  Montgomery,  Walter  Gifiard,  Robert  de 
Pontefract,  Robert  de  JMhllet,  Yvo  de  Grentmesnil,  and  many 
others  of  the  principal  nobility ,t  invited  Robert  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  England,  and  promised  on  his  landing  to  join 
him  with  all  their  forces.  Even  the  seamen  were  affected 
with  the  general  popularity  of  his  name,  and  they  carried 
over  to  him  the  greater  part  of  a  fleet  which  had  been 
equipped  to  oppose  his  passage.  Henry,  in  this  extremity, 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  his  life,  as  well  as  for  his 
crown,  and  had  recourse  to  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  oppose  their  sentiment  of  justice.  He  paid  dili- 
g«^nt  court  to  Anselm,  whose  sanctity  and  wisdom  he  pre- 
tended to  revere.  He  consulted  him  in  all  difficult  emer- 
jgencies ;  seemed  to  be  governed  by  him  in  every  measure  ; 
promised  a  strict  regard  to  ecclesiastical  privileges ;  professed 
a  great  attachment  to  Rome,  and  a  resolution  of  persevering 
in  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  to 

•  H  Picris,  p.  40.  t  Order.  VitaliB,  p.  78«. 
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the  will  of  the  aovereign  pontiC  By  these  caresses  anJ 
declarations  he  entirely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  primatw, 
whose  influence  over  the  people,  and  authority  with  the 
barons,  were  of  the  utmost  service  to  him  in  his  present 
situation.  Anselm  scrupled  not  to  assure  the  nobles  of  th« 
king's  sincerity  in  those  professions  which  he  made,  of  avoid- 
ing the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  government  of  his  father 
Und  brother :  ^he  even  rode  through  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
recommended  to  the  soldiers  the  defence  of  their  prince, 
represented  the  duty  of  keeping  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
prognosticated  to  them  the  greatest  happiness  from  the  gov* 
ernment  of  so  wise  and  just  a  sovereign.  By  this  expedient, 
joined  to  tljp  influence  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Mellent, 
of  Roger  Bigod,  Kichard  de  Redvers,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon, 
powerful  barons,  who  still  adhered  to  the  present  government, 
the  army  was  retained  in  the  king^s  interests,  and  marched, 
with  seeming  union  and  firmness,  to  oppose  Robert,  who  had 
landed  with  his  forces  at  Portsmouth. 

The  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other  for  some  days 
without  coming  to  action ;  and  both  princes,  being  appreheu- 
sive  of  the  event,  which  would  probaWy  be  decisive,  hearkened ' 
the  more  willingly  16  the  counsels  of  Anselm  and  the  other 
great  men,  who  mediated  an  accommodati(»i  between  them. 
After  employing  some  negotiation,  it  was  agreed,  that  Robert 
should  resign  his  pretensions  to  England,  and  receive,  in  liew 
of  tfiem,  an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  marks;  that, 
if  either  of  the  princes  died  without  issue,  the  other  should 
succeed  to  his  dominions ;  that  the  adherents  of  ea,ch  should 
be  pardoned,  and  restored  to  ail  their  possessions  either  in 
Normandy  or  England ;  and  that  neither  Robert  nor  Henry 
should  thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or  protect  the  enemies 
of  the  other.* 

[1102.]  This  treaty,  though  calculated  so  much  for  Hen- 
ry's advantage,  he  was  the  first  to  vidate.  He  restored 
indeed  the  estates  of  all  Robert's  adherents  ;  but  was  secretly 
determined,  that  noblemen  so.  powerful  and  so  ill  aflTected, 
who  had  both  inclination  and  ability  to  disturb  his  government, 
should  not  long  remam  unmolested  m  their  present  opulence 
and  grandeur*  He  began  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
Was  watched  for  some  time  by  spies,  and  then  indicted  on  a 
charge,  consisting  of  forty-five  articles.    This  turbulent  noWe- 

*  Cauwn.  S«.  p,  309.    W^MftUpa.  p.  156.    .     ^ 
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nttn,  knowkg  \ik  own  gaHt^  as  weU  ms  the  pr^udicee  of  kii 
judges  and  the  power  of  his  prosecutor,  had  recourse  to  arms 
for  defence ;  but  being  soon  suppressed  by  the  activity  and 
address  of  Henry,  he  uras  banished  the  kingdom,  and  his 
great  estate  was  confiscated*  His  ruin  involved  that  of  his 
two  brothers,  Amutf  de  Montgomery,  and  Boger,  earl  of 
Lancaster.  Soon  after  followed  &e  prosecution  and  con- 
demnation of  Robert  de  Pontefract  and  Robert  de  Mallet,  who 
had  distingui^ed  themselves  among  Robertas  adherents.  Wil- 
Uam  de  Warrenne  was  the  next  victim ;  [1103.]  even  Wil- 
Ham,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  the  earl  of  Mortaigne,  the 
king^s  uncle,  having  given  matter  of  suspicion  against  hirai 
lost  all  the  vast  acquisitions  of  his  family  in  England. 
Though  the  usual  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  Norman  barons 
afforded  a  plausible*  pretence  for  those  prosecutions,  and  it  is 
probable  tlmt  none  of  the  sentences  pronounced  against  these 
noblemen  was  wholly  iniquitous,  men  easily  saw,  or  con- 
jectured, that  the  chief  part  of  their  guilt  was  not  the  injustice 
or  illegality  of  their  conduct  Robert,  enraged  at  the  fate  of 
his  friends,  imprudeiftly  ventured  to  come  into  England  ;  and 
he  remonstrated  with  his  brother,  in  severe  terms,  against 
this  breach  of  treaty;  but  met  with  so  bad  a  reception,  thai 
He  began  to  apprehend  danger  to  his  own  liberty,  and  was 
glad  to  purchase  an  escape  by  resigning  his  pension. 

The  indiscretion  of  Robert  soon  exposed  him  to  more  fatal 
injuries.  This  prince,  whose  bravery  and  caiMior  procured 
nim  reifpect  while  at  a  distance,  had  no  soonev  attained  the 
j^ossesBion  of  power  and  enjoyment  of  peace,  than  dl  the 
vigor  of  his  mind  relaxed ;  and  he  fell  into  contempt  amcmg 
^ose  who  approached  his  person,  or  were  subjected  to  hit 
authority.  Alternately  abandoned  to  dissolute  pleasures  and 
to  womamcm  superstition,  he  was  so  remiss,  both  in  the  care 
^  his  treasure  and  the  exercise  of  his  government,  that  hu| 
servants  piUofced  his  money  Vith  impunity,  stole  from  him  hi» 
Very  clothes,  ctnd  proceeded  thence  to  practise  every  species 
of  extortion  0*1  bis  defencelesif  subjects.  The  barons,  whom 
a  severe  administration  alone4Sould  have  restrained,  gave  rein* 
.  10  their  unboun«ted  mpine  upon  their  vassals,  and  inveterate 
animosities  agai#ist  each  other ;  and  all  Normandy,  during  the 
leign  (^  this  be^iign  prince,  was  become  a  scene  of  violence, 
and  depredation.  The  Normai|^  at  last,  observing  the  regular 
government  which  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  usurped  tkle, 
bad  been  Me  to  estaUish  in  England,  applied  to  hia,  lliat  he 
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might  use  his  authority  for  the  suppression  of  tbese  discNrcIeEB ,« 
and  they  thereby  afforded  him  a  pretence  for  interposing  iP: 
the  afiairs  of  Normandy.  Instead  of  employing  his  mediatioa 
to  render  his  brother's  government  respectable,  or  to  redress, 
&e  grievances  of  the  Normans,  he  was  only  attentive  to 
stipport  his  own  partisans,  and  to  increase  their  number  by 
every  art  of' bribery,  intrigue,  and  insinuation.  Having  found, 
in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  that  duchy,  that  the  nobility  were 
more  disposed  to  pay  submission  to  him  than  to  their  legal 
sovereign,  he  collected,  by  arbitrary  extorti<»is  on  England^ 
a  great  army  and  treasure,  and  returned  next  yeeur  to  Nor- 
mandy, in  a  situation  to  obtain,  either  by  violence  or  eorrup«i 
tion,  the  dominion  of  that  province.  [1105.1  He  took  Baieux 
by  storm,  af\er  an  obstinate  siege ;  he  maae  himself  master 
of  Caen,  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
being  repulsed  at  Falaise,  and  obliged,  by  the  winter  seasouy 
to  raise  the  siege,  he  returned  into  England ;  .  after  giving 
assurances  to  his  adherents,  that  he  would  persevere  in.  sup* 
porting  and-  protecting  them. 

[1106.]  Next  year  he  opened  the  campaign  witji  the  siege 
of  Tenchebray ;  and  it  became  evident,  from  his  prepara- 
tions and  progress,  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  entire  pos- 
session of  Normandy.  Robert  was  at  last  roused  from  his 
lethargy ;  and  being  supported  "by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  and 
Robert  de  Belesme,  the  king's  inveterate  enemies,  he  raised 
a  considerable  army,  and  approached  his  brother's  camp, 
with  a  view  of  finishing,  in  one  decudve  battle,  the  quarrel 
between  them.  He  was  now  entered  on  that  scene  of  actioa^ 
in  which  alone  he  was  qualified  to  excel ;  and  he  so  animated 
his  troops  by  his  example,  that  they  threw  the  English  into 
disorder,  and  had  nearly  obtained  the  victory,*  when  the 
flight  of  Belesme  spread  a  panic  among  the  Nonnans,  aad 
occasioned  their  total  defeat.  Henry,  besides  doing  great 
execution  on  the  enemy,  made  n^ar  ten  thousand,  prisoners ; 
among  whom  was  Duke  Robert  himself,  and  all  the  most 
considerable  barons,  who  adhered  to  his  interesui.t  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  final  reduction  of  Normandy  i 
Rouen  immediately,  submitted  to  the  conqueror :  Falaise, 
alter  some  negotiation,  opened  its  gates ;  arH  by  this  acquit 
sttion,  besides  rendering  himself  master  of   an  importaat 


*  H.  Hunting,  p.  379.    M.  Paris,  p.  48.    Brompton,  p.  1002. 
*-  EadaoLer.  p.  90,    Chron.  Sax.  p.  214.    Order.  VitaJik  p.  82j 
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fortress,  Tie  got  into  hte  hands  Prince  William,  (he  only  son  of 
Robert :  he  assembled  the  states  of  Normandy ;  and  having 
received  the  homage  of  all  the  vassals  of  the  duchy,  having 
settled  the  government,  revoked  his  brother's  donations,  and 
dismantled  the  castles  lately  built,  he  returned  into  England, 
and  carried  along  with  him  the  duke  as  prisoner.  That 
unfortunate  prince  was  detained'in  custody  during  the  remain* 
der  of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years, 
and  he  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff  m  Glamorganshire ;  happy,* 
if,  without  losing  his  liberty,  he  could  have  relinquished  tliat 
power  which  he  was  not  qualified  either  to  hold  or  exercise. 
Prince  William  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St 
Saen,  who  had  married  Robert's  natural  daughter,  arid  who, 
being  a  man  of  probity  and  honor,  beyond  what  was  usual  in 
tfiose  ages,  executed  the  trust  with  great  affection  and  fidelity. 
Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  followed  Robert  in  the  expedition  to 
Jerusalem,  and  who  had  lived  with  him  ever  since  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  another  illustrious  prisoner  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Tenchebray.*  Henry  cave  him  his  liberty,  and  settled  a 
small  pension  on  him,  with  which  he  retired  ;  and  he  lived  to 
a  gpod  old  age  in  England,  totally  neglected  and  forgotten. 
This  prince  was  distinguished  by  personal  bravery ;  but 
nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  his  mean  talents  in  every 
other  respect,,  than  that,  notwithstanding  he  possessed  the 
affections  of  the  English,  and  enjoyed  the  only  legal  title  to 
the  throne,  he  was  allowed,  during  the  reigns  of  so  many 
violent  and  jealous  usurpers,  to  live  unmolested,  and  go  to  hia 
grave  in  peace. 

[1107.]  A  little  after  Henry  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Normandy,  and  settled  the  government  of  that  province, 
he  finished  a  controversy  which  had  been  long  depending 
between  him  and  the  pope,  with  regard  to  the  investitures  in 
ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  though  he  was  here  obliged  to 
relinquish  some  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown,  he  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficulty  on  easier  terms  than  most 
princes,  who  in  that  age  were  so  unhappy  as  to  be  engaged  in 
disputes  with  the  apostolic  see.  The  king's  situation  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  obliged  him  to  pay  great  court  to 
Anselm:  the  advantages  which  he  had  reaped  from  the 
zealous  friendship  of  that  prelate,  had  made  him  sensible  how 
prone  tlie  minds  of  his  people  were  to  superstition,  and  what 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  214.    Aimal.  Waverl.  p.  144. 
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tfxk  ascendant  tbe  ecdeiiaatiGi  ted  beta  abb  to  aasonie  osnf 
tbem.  He  had  seen^  on  tbe  accession  of  his  brother  Eufua^ 
that  tbough  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  then  vittWed,  and 
the  inclinations  of  almoat  all  the  barons  thwarted,  yet  the 
authority  ofLaofrancYdie  primate,  had  prerailed  over  all  othei 
considerations  :  his  own  case,  which  was  still  more  unfavor- 
able, afforded  an  instance  in  which  the  cl^'^  ^^^  n^nr 
evidently  shown  their  influence  and  authority.  These  recent 
examples,  while  they  made  him  cautioua  not  to  offend  that 
powerful  body,  convinced  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
extremely  his  interest  to  retain  the  former  prerogative  of  the 
crown  in  filling  offices  of  such  vast  importance,  and  to  check 
the  ee^Iesiastics  in  that  independence  to  which  they  visibly 
Spired.  The  chcnee  which  his  brother,  in  a  fit  of  penitence, 
had  made  of  Aijaelm,  was  so  far  unfortunate  to  the  king's 
preten^ons,  that  this  prelate  was  celebiated  for  his  piety  and 
zeal,  and  austerity  of  manners;  and  though  his  monkish 
devotion  and  narrow  principles  prognosticated  no  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  or  depth  of  policy,  he  was,  on  that  very 
account,  a  more  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  politi- 
cians, and  retained  a  greater  ascendant  over  the  bigoted 
populace.  The  prudence  and  temper  of  the  king  appear  in 
nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  numagement  of  this 
delicate  affair;  where  he  was  alvirays  sensible  that  it  had 
become  necessary  for  him  to  ris^  his  whole  crown,  in  ocder  to 
preserve  the  most  invaluable  jewel  of  it.* 

Anselm  had  no  sooner  returned  from  banishment,  than  his 
refusal  to  do  homage  to  the  king  raised  a' dispute,  which 
Henry  eyaded  at  that  critical  junotore,  by  promising  to  send 
a  messenger,  in  order  to  compound  the  matter  with  Pascal 
ll.,  who  then  filled  the  papal  throne.  The  messenger,  as  was 
probably  foreseen,  returned  with  an  absolute  refusal  of  the 
kill's  demands ;  f  and  that  fortified  by  many  reasons  which 
were  well  qualified  to  operate  on  the  understandings  of  men 
in  those  ages.  Pascal  quoted  the  Scriptures  to  prove  that 
Christ  was  the  door ;  and  he  thence  inferred  that  all  ecclesi- 
astics must  enter  into  the  church  through  Christ  alone,  not 
through  the  civil  magistrate^  car  any  profane  laymen4  "  It  is 
monstrous,^  added  the  pontiff,  ^  that  a  son  should  pretend 

*  Eadmer,  p.  66.  t  W.  Malms,  p.  225. 

X  £admcr,  p.  60.  This  topic  is  furUier  enfoarced  in  p.  73^  74.  Be* 
Slso  W.  Malms,  p.  163. 
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'  fp'iiegeri  fab  fother^  or «  ima  to  otmtib  bis  Qod ,:  prie^  mob 
•ailed  ^ods  in  Scripture,  as  beiiig  the  vicars  of  Uod ;  an4 
will  ywit  by  yo^  abominable  pietensickos  to  gmnt  them  their 
investiture,  assume  the  ri^t  of  creating  them  ?  '*  * 

But  how  convincing  soever  these  axguments,  they  could  not 
fersuade  Heniy  to  lesigQ  so  important  a  prerogative;  and 
pfl(riiaps,as  he  was  possessed  of  great  reflection  and  learning, 
be  dipi^ht  that  the  absurdity  of  a  man's  creating  his  God, 
even  allowing  priests  to  be  gods,  was  not  urged  wiUi  the  best 
grace  by  the  Boman  pontiff!  But  as  he  desired  still  to  avoid, 
at  least  to  delay,  the  oOming  to  any  dangerous  extremity  with 
}hB  church,,  he  persuaded  Anselm  that  he  should  be  able,  by 
further  negotiation,  to  attain  some  composition  with^Pascal 
and  for  t^t  purpose  he  despatched  three  bishops  to  Eome 
while  Anselm  sent  two  messengers  oi  his  own,  to  be  mor^ 
Mly  assured  of  the  pope's  intentions,  t-  Pascal  wrote  back 
letters  equally  poaitive  and  arrogant,  both  to  the  king  and 
primate,  ui^ging  to  the  former  that,  by  assuming  the  right  ^ 
investitures,  he  committed  a  kind  of  i^iritual  adultery  with 
the  church,  who  was  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  who  must  no| 
admit  of  such  a  commerce  with  any  other  person;}  and 
insisting  with  the  latter,  that  the  petenaion  of  kings  to  confer 
benefices  was  the  source  of  all  simony ;  a  topic  w£ch  had  but 
too  mudi  foundatbn  in  those  ages.^ 

Hesxsy  bad  now  np  other  es^pedient  tbaa  to  suppress  the 
letter  cuidressed  to  himself,  and  to  persuade  the  three  bishops 
te  prevaricate,  and  assert,  upon  their  episcopal  faith,  that 
Pascal  had  assured  tkem  in  private  of  his  good  intentions 
towards  Henry,  and  of  'his  resolution  not  to  resent  any  futujpo 
eaertion  of  his  prerogative  in  granting  investitures,  though  he 
hifioself  scrupled  to  give  this  assurance  under  his  hand,  lest 
other  prinoes  should  copy  the  example  and  assume  a  like 
privile^.||  Anselm's  two  messengeis,  who  were  monks, 
affirmed  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  this  story  could  have 
any  foundation ;  but  their  w<»d  was  not  deemed  equal  to  that 
of  three  bish(^ ;  and  the  king,  as  if  he  had  finally  gained  his 
cause,  proceeded  to  £11  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Salisbury, 

*  Eadmer,  p.  61.  I  much  suspect  that  this  text  of  Scripture  is  a 
forgery  of  his  holiness ;  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  Yet  it 
passed  currcait  in  those  ages,  and  was  often  quoted  by  the  clergy  as 
the  foundation  of  their  power.    See  Epist.  St.  Thom.  p.  169. 

t  Eadmer,  p.  62.    W.  Mahns*  p*  22^.  t  Eadmer,  p.  63. 

{  Eadmer,  p.  64,  66.  I  Eadmer,  p.  65.    W.  Malms,  p.  2^5 
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and  to  invest  the  new  Inshops  in  the  nsual  manner^  'fttfr 
Anselm,  who,  as  he  had  good  reason,  gave  no  credit  to  the 
asseveration  of  the  king's  messengers,  refused  not  only  to  con- 
secrate them,  but  even  to  communiimte  with  them ;  and  the 
bishops  themselves,  finding  how  odious  they  were  become, 
returned  to  Heniy  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity.  The  quarrel 
every  day  increased  between  the  king  and  the  primate.  The 
former,  notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  hill 
temper,  threw  out  menaces  against  such  as  should  pretend  to* 
oppose  him  in  exertirig  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  his  crown  ; 
and  Anselm,  siensible  of  his  own  dangerous  situation,  desired 
leave  to  make  a  journey  to  Kome,  in  order  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Henry,  well  pleaded  to  rid  him- 
self without  violence  of  so  inflexible  an  antagonist,  readily 
granted  him  permission.  The  prelate  was  attended  to  the  shore 
by  infinite  multitudes,  not  only  of  monks  and  clergymen,  but 
eople  of  all  ranks,  who  scrupled  not  in  this  manner  to  declare 
or  their  primate  against  their  sovereign,  and  who  regarded  his 
departure  as  the  final  abolition  of  reKgion  and  true  piety  in  the 
kingdom.f  The  king,  however,  seized  all  the  revenues  of  his! 
see ;  and  sent  Wiliiaan  de  Warelwast  to  negotiate  with  Pascal, 
and  to  find  some  means  of  accommodation  in  this  delicate 
afiair. 

The  English  minister  told  Pascal,  that  his  master  would 
rather  lose  his  crown  than  part  with  the  right  of  granting 
investitures.  "  And  I,''  replied  Pascal,  "  would  rather  lose 
my  head  than  allow  him  to  retain  it."  {  Henry  secretly  pro^ 
Inbited  Anselm  from  returning,  unless  he  resolved  to  conform 
hknself  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  fhe  kingdom ;  and  the 
primate  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons,  in  expectation  that 
he  king  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  yield  the  point  which  was 
the  present  object  of  controversy  between  them.  Soon  afler, 
ne  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  monastery  at  Bee,  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  Henry,  besides  restoring  to  him  the  revenues  of 
Ws  see,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  held  several 
conferences  with  him,  in  order  to  soften  his  opposition,  and 
oend  liim  to  submission.^^  The  people  of  England,  who 
fliought  all  differences  now  accommodated,  were  mclined  to 

•♦  Eadmer,  p.  66.    W.  Mahna,  p.  225.    Hoveden,  p.  469.    Sim. 
Dunelm.  p.  228. 
t  Eadmer,  p.  71. 

i  Eadmer,  p.  73.    W.  Malms,  p.  226.    M.  Paris,  p.  40 
'  I  Hoveden,  p.  471. 
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Mftfte  Htnekt  primate  ibr  mbsentliig  himself  eo  long  from  Hki 
ebarge;  and  he  daOy  received  letters  fitrni  his  partisans^ 
Tepvesentkig  the  necesnty  of  his  speedy  letum.  The  total 
MLtinction,  they  told  him,  of  religion  and  Clnistianity  wbb 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  want  of  Ms  fatherly  care :  the  most 
shoclong  customs  prevail  in  England ;  and  the  dread  of  \o» 
severity  being  now  removed,  sodomy  and  the  practice  of 
wearing  long  hair  gain  ground  among  all  ranks  bf  men,  and 
these  enormities  openly  appear  every  where,  without  sense  of 
shame  or  fear  of  punishment.* 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  commonly  been  mucn 
admired ;  and  men,  judging  by  success,  have  bestowed  the 
highest  eulogies  on  that  prudence  by  which  a  power,  from 
such  slender  beginnings,  could  advance,  without  force  of  arms, 
to  establish  a  universal  and  almost  absolute  monarchy  in 
Europe.  But  the  wisdom  of  so  long  a  succession  of  men  who 
filled  the  papal  throne,  and  who  were  of  such  difierent  ages, 
tempers,  and  interests,  is  not  intelligible,  and  could  never  have 
place  in  nature.  The  instrument,  indeed,  with  which  they 
wrought,  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  is  so 
gross  an  engine,  of  such  umversal  prevalence,  and  so  little 
Uable  to  accident  or  disorder,  that*  it  may  be  successful  even 
in  the  most  unskilful  hands ;  and  scarce  any  indiscretion  can 
firustrate  its  operations.  While  the  court  of  Rome  was  openly 
aband<Mied  to  the  most  flagrant  disorders,  even  while  *it  was 
torn  with  schisms  and  factions,  the  power  of  the  church  daily 
made  a  sensible  progress  in  Europe;  and  the  temerity  of 
Ghregory  tmd  caution  of  Pascal  were  equally  fortunate  in  pro- 
moting it  The  clergy,  feeling  the  neces»ty  which  they  lay 
under  of  being  protected  against  the  violence  of  princes,  or 
rigor  of  the  laws,  were  well  pleased  to  adhere  to  a  foreign 
head,  who,  being  removed  from  the  fear  of  the  civil  authority, 
eould  freely  employ  the  power  of  tbe  whole  church  in  defend- 
ing her  ancient  or  usurped  prt^rties  and  privile^s,  when 
invaded  in  any  particular  country.  The  monks,  desirous  of 
an  mdependence  on  their  diocesans,  professed  a  still  more 
devoted  attachment io  the  triple  crown;  and  the  stupid  people 
possessed  no  science  or  reason  which  they  could  oppose  to 
the  most  exorbitant  pretensions.  Nonsense  passed  for  dem- 
onstratipn :  the  most  criminal  means  were  sanctified  by  the 
piety  of  the  end :  treaties  were  not  supposed  to  be  binding, 

•  EadnMr,  p.  81.  .  *   . 
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and  customs  <»f  slates  had  oo  authoriiy  against  a  divine  right  % 
-*»ipud0nt  fozigeries  were  received  as  authentic  monuments  of 
antiquity :  and  Uie  chamfHons  of  holy  <$hiurch.  if  suecessfuW 
weie  eelebmted  as  heroes ;  if  uhli^taiiate,  were  wonliipped 
as  martyrs;  and  all  events  thus  turned  out  ^uidly  to  the 
advantage  of  clerical  usurpations.  Paseal  himself^  the  reiga* 
log  pope,  was,  in  the  course  of  this  very  controversy  conoesa- 
Ing  investitures,  involved  in  ciroumstances,  and  necessitated  to 
follow  a  conduct  which  would  have  drawn  disgrace  and  min 
on  anv  iempoml  prince  that  had  been  «o  unfortunate  as  to 
faM  into  a  like  wtuation.  His  person  was  seiaed  by  the  empe- 
vor  Henry  V.^  and  he  was  obliged,  by  a  formal  treaty,  to 
fesign  to  that  monarch  the  right  of  granting  investiture^,  for 
whieh  ihey  had  so  long  ccmtec^ed.*  In  order  lo  add  greater 
solemnity  to  this  agreement,  the  emperor  and  pqpe  communis 
cated  tOj^ther  on  Sie  same  host^  one  half  of  whieh  was  given 
to  tlie  prince,  the  other  taken  by  the  poo^.  The  most 
tremendous  imprecations  were  publicly  denovtnced  o^  either 
of  them  who^. should  violate  the  treaty;  yet  %o  sooner  did 
Pascal  recover  his  liberty,  than  he  revoked  all  Js  concessioBs, 
and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  exco^imuBication  a^jainst  the 
emperor,  who,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms 
required  of  him,  and  to  yield  up  all  his  pret^isiees,  which,  h^ 
8ever  aould  resume.t 

The  king  of  £ngland  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  the  same. 
dan^rous  situation :  Pascal  had  already  ^leommunicated  tbr 
e^l  of  Mallent,  and  the  other  ministers  of  Henry  who  we«i^ 
iosilnimenytlil  in  supporting  his  pret^^ioi^ :  |  he  daily  meok 
aced  the  king  himself  with  a  like  senlence,  and  he  suspended- 
the  blow  only  to  give  him  leisure  to  prevent  it  by  a  timely 
submission.  The  malecontents  waited  impatiently  ior  tbs 
opportunity  of  disturbing  his  government  by  oonspiraeies  and 
insurrections :  §  the  kill's  best  friends  were  anxious  at  the 
prospect  of  an  incident  which  would  set  their  religious  and 
oivil  duties  at  variance  ;  and  the  countess  of  Blois,  his  siflteii, 
a  princess  of  piety,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was 
affrightened  with  the  danger  of  her  brother^s  eternal  damna* 
tion.ll     Hesury,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  determined  to  ma 

♦  W.  Malms,  p.  167.  •  " 

t  Padre  Paolo,  sopra  Benef.  Eccles.  p.  112.    W.  Malms,  p.  170 
Oiron.  Abb  St  Petri  de  Bu^o,  p.  68.    Sim.  Dmiehn.  p.  288. 
t  Sadmer  p.  79  $  JBadmsr*  p.^.  |  Eadmer,  p.  79. 
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•I  iMEardb,  radier  than  resign  a  prerogative  of  auch  in^M>9* 
lance,  whida  had  been  enjoyed  by  i^l  hia  predecessors ;  and  it 
■eemed  probable,  from  his  great  prudence  and  abilities,  that 
he  ought  ue  able  to  sustain  his  rights,  and  finally  prevail  in  the 
contest  While  Pascal  and  Henry  thus  stood  mutually  in  awe 
of  each  other,  it  was  the  more  easy  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation between  them,  and  to  find  a  m^nlium  in  which  they 
ought  agree. 

Before  bishops  took  possession  of  their  dignities,  they  had 
fonnerly  been  accustomed  to  pass  through  two  ceremonies : 
they  received  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  a  ring  and 
cfosier,  as  ^mbols  of  their  office  ;  and  this  was  called  their 
ittvestituxe :  they  also  made  those  submissions  to  the  prince 
which  were  required  of  vassals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law 
and  which  received  the  name  of  homage.  And  as  the  king 
might  refuse  both  to  grant  the  investiture  and  to  receive  the 
homage,  though  the  chapter  had,  by  some  canons  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  been  endowed  with  the  right  of  election,  the  sovereign 
had  in  reality  die  sole  power  of  appointing  prelates.  Urban  u. 
had  equally  deprived  laymen  of  the  rights  of  granting  mvesti- 
tmeaad  oi  receiving  homage :  *  the  emperors  never  were  able, 
by  all  their  wars  and  negotiations,  to  make  any  distinction  be 
admitted  between  them  :  the  intei^position  of  profane  laymen, 
in  any  particular,  was  still  represented  as  impious  and  abomina- 
ble ;  and  the  church  openly  aspired  to  a  total  independeace  on 
the  state.  But  Henry  bad  put  England,  as  well  oa  Normandy, 
in  auch  a  utuation  as  gave  greater  weight  to  his  negotiations, 
and  Pascal  was  for  the  present  satisfied  with  his  resigning 
the  sight  of  granting  investitures,  by  which  the  spiritual  dignity 
was  supposed  to  be  conferred  ;  and  he  allowed  the  bishops  to 
do  homage  {or  their  temporal  properties  and  privileges.!    The 

KBtifif  was  well  pleased  to  have  made  this  acquisition,  which, 
•hoped,  would  in  time  involve  the  whole ;  and  the  king, 
anxioas  to  procure  an  escape  from  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
»aa  content  to  retain  some,  though  a  more  precarious  author 
ify,  in  the  election  of  prelates. 

After  the  principal  controversy  was  accommodated,  it  wai 
pot  difficult  to  adjust  the  other  differences.    The  pope  allowed 

■II  I        II  ■ -  ■  I  ■  ■'■;<> 

••  Eadmer,  p.  91.    W.  Malms,  p.  163. .   Sim.  Dtmelm.  p.  230. 

t  Eadmer,  p.  91.  W-^  Malms,  p.  164.  227.  Hoyeden,.  p.  471. 
11  Pario,  p.  43.  T.  Radbo|n[ie,  p.  274.  Brompten,  p.  1000.  'WiU 
kuM^  p.  803.    Qigron.  Zhniat.  p.  M. 
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Anselm  to  communicate  with  the  prelates  who  had  already 
received  investitures  from  the  crown;  and  he  only  required 
of*  them  some  submissions  for  their  past  misconduct.*  He 
also  granted  Anselm  a  plenary  power  of  remedying  every 
other  disorder,  which,  he  said,  might  airisefrom  Ae  harbarotis* 
ness  of  the  country.f  Such  was  the  idea  which  the  popes 
then  entertained  of  the  English ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  miserable  ignorance  in  which  that  people  welB 
then  plunged,  than  that  a  man  who  sat  on  the  papal  throne, 
and  who  subsisted  by  absurdities  and  nonsense,  should  think 
himself  entitled  to  treat  them  as  barbarians.  - 

During  the  course  of  these  controv6rsies,  a  synod  was  held 
at  Westmbster,  where  the  king,  intent  only  on  the  nnain  dis- 
pute, allowed  some  canons  of  less  importance  to  be  enacted, 
which  tended  to  promote  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy.  Hie 
celibacy  of  priests  was  enjoined ;  a  point  which  it  was  still 
found  very  difficult  to  carry  into  execution  ;  and  even  laymen 
were  not  allowed  to  marry  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affin- 
ity.} By  this  contrivance,  the  pope  augmented  the  profits 
which  he  reaped  from  granting  dispensations,  and  likewise 
those  from  divorces.  For  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then  ram, 
and  parish  registers  were  not  regularly  kept,  it  was  not  easy 
to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  affinity  even  among  people  of  rank , 
and  any  man,  who  had  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  it,  migftt 
obtaiil  a  divorce,  on  pretence  that  his  wife  was  more  neai4y 
related  to  him  than  was  permitted  by  the  canons.  The  synod 
also  passed  a  vote,  prohibiting  the  laity  from  wearing  long 
hair.^  The  aversion  of  the  clergy  to  this  mode  was  not  con- 
fined to  England.  When  the  king  went  to  Normandy,  before 
he  had  conquered  that  province,  the  bishop  of  Seeze,  in  a 
formal  harangue,  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  redress  tfie  mam- 
fold  disorders  under  which  the  government  labored,  and  to 
oblige  the  people  to  poll  their  hair  in  a  decent  form.  Henm 
though  he  would  not  resign  his  prerogatives  to  the  churdn, 
willingly  parted  with  his  hair :  he  cut  it  in  the  form  whidi 
they  required  of  him,  and  obliged  all  the  courtiers  to  imitafe6 
nis  example: II 

The  acquisition  of  Normandy  was  a  great  point  of  Henry** 
Ambition ;  being  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  ftunily,.and  llie 

♦  Eadmer,  p.  87.  t  Badmer,-p.  91. 

t  Eadmer,  p^  67,  68.    SpfL  Conc^  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

{  £Ad]B«r,  p  66.  jl  Ordor.  Yitalli,  p.  S18. 
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bnly  territory  wliich,  while  in  his  possession,  gave  him  any 
weight  or  consideration  on  the  continent :  but  the  injustice  of 
his  usurpation  was  the  source  of  great  inquietude,  involved 
him  in  frequent  wars,  and  obliged  him  to  impose  on  his  Eng- 
lish subjects  those  many  heavy  and  arbitrar}'  taxes,  of  which 
ali  the  historians  of  that  age  unanimously  complain.*  His 
nephew  William  was  but  six  yearq  of  age  when  he  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St  Saen ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  reason  for  intrusting  that  important  charge  to  a  man  of  so 
unblemished  a  character,  was  to  prevent  all  malignant  suspi- 
cions, in  case  any  accident  should  befall  the  life  of  the  young 
prince.  [1110.]  He  soon  repented  of  his  choice  ;  but  when 
he  desired  to  recover  possession  of  William's  person,  Helie 
withdrew  his  pupil,  and  carried  him  to  the  court  of  Fulk,  count 
of  Anjou,  who  gave  him  protection.f  In  proportion  as  the 
prince  grew  up  to  man^s  estate,  he  discovered  virtues  becom- 
ing  his  birth ;  and  wandering  through  different  courts  of - 
Burope,  he  excited  the  friendly  compassion  of  many  princes, 
and  raised  a  general  indignation  against  his  uncle,  who  had  so 
unjustly  bereaved  him  of  his  inheritance.  ^  Lewis  the  Gross 
son  of  Philip,  was  at  this  time  king  of  France,  a  brave  and 
geiierous  prince,  who,  having  been  obliged,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  to  fly  into  England,  in  order  to  escape  the 
persecutions  of  his  step-mother  Bertrude,  had  been  protected 
by  Henry,  and  had  thenc4  conceived  a  personal  friendship  for 
him.  But  these  ties  were  soon  dissolved  after  the  accession 
of  Lewis,  who  found  his  interests  to  be,  in  so  many  particulars 
opposite  to  those  of  the  English  monarch,  and  who  became 
sensible  of  the  danger  attending  the  annexation  of  Normandy 
to  England.  He  joined,  therefore,  the  counts  of  Anjou  and 
Flanders  in  giving  disquiet  to  Henry's  government ;  and  this 
monarch,  in  order  to  defend  his  foreign  dominions,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  go  over  to  Normandy,  where  he  resided  two 
years.  The  war  which  ensued  among  those  princes  was 
attended  with  no  memorable  event,  and  produced  only  slight 
Finnishes  on  the  frontiers,  agreeably  to  the  weak  condition 
of  tiie  sovereigns  in  that  age,  whenever  their  subjects  were 
not  roused  by  some  great  and  urgent  occasion.  Henry,  by 
contracting  his  eldest  son,  William,  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk, 

*  Eadmer,  p.  83.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  21i;  212,  213,  219,  220»  228.    H 
tttuiting.  p.  380.    Hoveden,  p.  470.    Asnal.  Waverl.  p,  143. 
t  Oxdor*  Viti^  p.S37. 
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detached  that  pnace  from  the  alliance,  and  obliged  the  oflioiai 
o  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him.  This  peace  wan  not 
of  long  duiation.  His  nephew  William  retired  to  the  court 
jDf  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  espoused  his  cause ;  and 
the  king  of  France,  having  soon  afler,  for  other  reasons,  joined 
the  party,  a  new  war  was  kindled  in  Normandy,  which  pro- 
duced no  event  more  memorable  than  had  attended  the  former. 
[1118.]  At  last  the  deatli  of  Baldwin,  who  was  slain  in  aa 
action  near  £u,  gave  some  resf»te  to  Henry,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  on  war  with  more  advantage  against  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  finding  himself  unable  to  wrest  Normandy  from  the 
ling. by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  the  dangerous  expedi- 
ent of  applying  to  the  spiritual  power,  and  of  aiTording  the 
ecclesiastics  a  pretence  to  interpose  in  the  temporal  concerns 
of  princes.  [1019.]  He  carried  young  William  to  a  general 
council,  which  was  assembled  at  Rheims,  by  Pope  Calixtus  IL, 
presented  the  Norman  prince  to  them,  complained  of  the  man- 
ifest usurpation  and  injustice  of  Henry,  craved  the  assistance 
of  the  church  for  reinstating  th^  true  heir  in  his  dominions, 
and  represented  thS  enormity  of  detaining  in  captivity  so  brave 
a  prince  as  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eminent  champions  of  the 
cross,  and  who,  by  that  very  quality,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  holy  see.  Henry  knew  how  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  vigor,  and  yet  with  dex- 
terity. He  had  sent  over  the  English  bi^ops  to  this  synod  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  had  warned  them,  that,  if  any  further 
claims  were  started  by  the  pope  or  the  ecclesiastics,  he  wss 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England, 
and  maintain  the  prerogatives  transmitted  to  him  by  his  pred* 
ecessors.  *^  Go,'^  said  he  to  them,  ^^  salute  the  pope  in  my 
name  ;  hear  his  apostolical  precepts ;  but  take  care  to  bring 
none  of  his  new  inventions  into  my  kingdom.^'  Finding,  how- 
ever,  that  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  elude  than  oppose 
the  efforts  of  Calixtus,  he  gave  his  ambassadors  orders  to  gain 
the  pope  and  ^his  favorites  by  liberal  presents  and  promises* 
The  complaints  of  the  Norman  prince  were  thenceforth  heard 
with  great  coldness  by  the  council ;  and  Calixtus  confessed, 
afler  a  conference  which  he  had  the  same  summer  with 
Henry,  and  when  that  prince  probably  renewed  his  presents, 
that,  of  all  men  whom  he  had  ever  yet  been  acquainted  with, 
he  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive. 

The  warlike  measures  of  Lewis  oroved  as  ineffectual  as  his 
mtrigues.    He  hai  laid  a  scheme  for  .surprisiiig  Noycm;  but 
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^niy,  haymg  leceived  intelligence  of  the  design,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  place,  and  suddenly  attacked  the  French  at 
Brenneville,  as  they  were  advancing  towards  it.  A  sharp  con- 
flict ensued,  where  Prince  William  behaved  with  great  bravery, 
and  the  king  himself  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  head  by  Crispin,  a  gallant  Norman  officer, 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  William ;  •  but  being  rather 
animated  than  terrified  by  the  blpw,  he  immediately  beat  his 
antagonist  to  the  ground,  and  so  encouraged  his  troops  by  the 
example,  that  they  put  the  French  to  total  rout,  and  had  very 
nearly  taken  their  king  prisoner.  The  dignity  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  this  skirmish  rendered  it  the  most  memorable 
action  of  the  war ;  for  in  other  respects  it  was  not  of  great 
importance.  '  There  were  nine  hundred  horsemen  who  fought 
on  both  sides,  yet  were  there  only  two  persons  slain.  Tlie 
rest  were  defended  by  that  heavy  armor  worn  by  the  cavalry 
in  those  times.t  An  accommodation  soon  afler  ensued  be- 
tween the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  interests  of 
young  William  were  entirely  neglected  in  it. 

[1120.]  But  this  public  prosperity  of  Henry  was  much 
overbalanced  by  a  domestic  calamity,  which  befell  him.  His 
only  son,  William,  had  now  reached  his  eighteenth  year ;  and 
the  king^  from  the  facility  with  which  he  himself  had  usurped 
the  crown,  dreading  that  a  like  revolution  might  subvert  his 
fkmily,  had  taken  care  to  have  him  recognized  successor  by 
the  states  of  the  kmgdom,  and  had  carried  him  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, that  he  might  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of 
tbat  duchy.  The  king,  on  his  return,  set  sail  from  Barfleur, 
and  was  soon  carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  sight  of  land. 
The  prince  was  detained  by  some  accident ;  and  his  sailors, 
as  well  as  their  captain,  Thomas  Fitz-Stephens,  having  spent 
the  interval  in  drinking,  were  so  flustered,  that,  being  in  a 
hurry  to  follow  the  king,  they  heedlessly  carried  the  ship  on 
a  rock,  where  she  immediately  foundered.  William  was  put 
into  the  long  boat,  and  had  got  clear  of  the  'ship  ;  when, 
hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  (he  countess  of  Perche, 
he  ordered  the  seamen  to  row  back,  in  hopes  of  saving  her : 
but  the  numbers  who  then  crowded  in,  soon  sunk  the  boat ; 
and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinne  perished.  Above  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  young  noblemen,  of  the  principal  families  of 
•li- .  ■ '  '       ■■■■ '      < 

*  H.  Hunting,  p.  381.    M.  Paris,  p.  47.    Diceto,  p.  503. 

t  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  854. 
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England  and  Nonnandy, .  were  lost  on  this  occasion.  ^ 
butcher  of  Rouen  was  the  only  person  on  board  who  a^ 
caped :  *  he  clung  to  the  mast,  and  was  taken  up  iie|Et 
morning  by  fishermen.  Fitz-Stephens  also  took  hold  of  the 
mast ;  but  being  informed  by  the  butcher  that  Prince  William 
had  perished,  he  said  that  he  would  aot  survive  the  disaster; 
and  he  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  sea.t  Henry  enter-* . 
tained  hopes  for  three  days  that  his  son  had  put  into  some 
distant  port  of  England ;  butVhen  certain  inteUigenge  of  the 
calami^  was  brought  him,  he  fainted  away;  and  it  waa. 
.  remarked,  that  he  never  after  was  seen  to  smile,  nor  evei: 
recovered  his  wonted  cheerfulness4 

The  death  of  William  may  be  regarded,  in  one  respect,  as 
a  misfortune  to  the  English ;  because  it  was  the  immediate 
source  of  those  civil  wars  which,  after  the  demise  of  the 
king,  caused  such  confusion  in  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  young  prince  had  entertained  a  violent 
aversion  to  the  natives  ;  and  had  been  heard  to  threaten,  ibaX 
when  he  should  be  king  he  wouldtnake  them  draw  the  plough^ 
and  would  turn  them  into  beasts  of  burden.  These  prepos- 
sessions he  inherited  from  his  father;  who,  though  he  waa 
wont,  when  it  might  serve  his  purpose,  to  value  himsetf  on 
his  birth,  as  a  native  of  England,^  showed,  in  the  course  of 
his  government,  an  extreme  prejudice  against  that  people. 
All  hopes  of  preferment  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  dig- 
nities were  denied  them  during  this  whole  reign;  and  any 
foreigner,  however  ignorant  or  worthless,  was  sure  to  have 
the  preference  m  every  competition. ||  As  the  English  had 
given  no  disturbance  to  the  government  during  the  course  of 
fifty  years,  this  inveterate  antipathy  in  a  prince  of  so  much 
temper  as  well  as  penetration,  forms  a  presumption  that  the 
English  of  that  age  were  still  a  rude  and  barbarous  people 
even  compared  to  the  Normans,  and  impresses  us  with  no 
very  favorable  idea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manners. 

Prince  William  left  no  children ;  and  the  king  had  not  now 
any  legitimate  issue,  except  one  daughter,  MatUda,  whom,  in 
1110,  he  had  betrotlied,  though  only  eight  years  of  age,^  to 
the  emperor  Henry  V.,  and  whom  he  had  then  sent  over  to  be 

•  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  242.     Alured.  Bevcrl.  p.  148. 

t  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  868. 

1  Hovedeo,  p.  476.    Order.  Yitalis»  p.  869. 

}  Gul.  Neubr.  Ub*  L  cap.  3.  |l  Eadmer,  p.  110. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  215.    W.  Malms,  p.  166.    Ordeif.  Vitalia,  p  83 
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educated  in  Gemianf  .*  But  a3  her  absence  from  the  king 
dom,  and  her  marriage  into  a  foreign  family,  might  endanger, 
the  succession,  Henry,  who  was  now  a  widower,  was  induced 
to  marry,  in  hopes  of  having  male  heirs ;  and  he  made  hia 
addresses  to  Adelais,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lovaine, 
and  niece  of  Pope  Calixtus,  a  young  princess  of  an  amiable 
perscHi.f  [1121.]  But  Adelais  brought  him  no  children; 
and  the  prince  who  was  most  likely  to  dispute  the  succession 
ajid  even  the  immediate  possession  of  the  crown,  recovered 
hopes  of  subverting  his  rival,  who  had  successively  seized  all 
his  patrimonial  dominions..  William,  the  son  of  Duke  Robert, 
was  still  protected  in  the  French  court ;  and  as  Henry's  con- 
options  with  the  count  of  Anjou  were  broken  off  by  the 
death  of  his  son,  Fulk  joined  the  party  of  the  unfortunate 
prince,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  aided  him  in 
raising  disturbances  in  Normandy.  But  Henry  found  the 
means  of  drawing  off  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  forming  anew 
with  him  a  nearer  coimection  than  the  former,  and  one  more 
material  to  the  interests  of  that  count's  family.  [1127.]  The 
emperor,  his  son-in-law,  dying  without  issue,  he  bestowed  his 
dai^hter  on  Geoffrey,  the  eldest  son  of  Fulk,  and  endeavored 
to  insure  her  succession,  by  having  her  recognized  heir  to  all 
his  dominions,  and  obliging  the  barons  both  of  Normandy  and 
England  to  swear  fealty  to  her.  He  hoped  that  the  choice  of 
this  husband  \rould  be  more  agreeable  to  all  his  subjects  than 
that  of  the  emperor ;  as  securing  them  from  the  danger  of 
billing  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and  distant  potentate, 
[1128.]  who  might  bring  them  into  subjection,  and  reduce 
their  country  to  tiae  rank  of  a  province ;  but  the  barons  were 
displeased  Uiat  a  step  so  material  to  national  interests  had 
been  taken  without  consulting  them;|  and  Henry  had  too 
sensibly  experienced  the  turbulence  of  their  disposition  not  to 
dread  the  effects  of  their  resentment.  It  seemed  probable 
that  his  nephew's  party  might  gain  force  from  the  increase 
of  the  malecontents ;  an  accession  tof  power,  which  that  prince 
acquired  a  little  afler,  tended  to  render  his  pretensions  still 
more  dangerous.  Charles,  earl  of  Flanders,  being  assassinated 
during  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  King  Lewis  imme» 

*  See  note  M,  at  the  end  of  the  yolume. 
t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  223,  W.  Malms,  p.  165. 

J  W.  Malms,  p.  176.  The  Annals  of  (Waverly  p.  150)  Bay  that  th^ 
king  asked  and  obtained  the  consent  of  all  the  barons. 
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diatcly  pot  tbe  young  prince  in  posses^n  of  that  county,  1« 
which  he  had  pretensions  in  the  right  of  his  gmndmothei 
Matilda,  wife  to  the  Conqueror.  But  William  survived  a  very 
little  time  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  seemed  to  open 
the  way  to  still  further  prosperity.  He  was  killed  in  a  cdcirmidl 
with  the  landgrave  of  Alsace,  his  competitor  ibr  Flanders* 
and  his  death  put  an  end,  for  the  present,  to  the  jealousy  and 
inquietude  of  Henry. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's  government  consoists  m 
the  profound  tranquillitj^  which  he  established  and  makitained- 
throughout  all  his  dominions  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign.    The  mutinous  barons  were  retained  in  subjection; 
and  his  neighbors,'in  every  attempt  which  they  made  upon 
him,  found  him  so  well  prepared  that  they  were  discouraged 
from  continuing  or  renewing  their  enterprises.     In  order  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  he  brought  over  some 
Flemings  in  the  year  1111,  and  settled  them  in  Pembroke- 
shire, where  they  long  maintained  a  different  language,  and* 
customs,  and  manners,  from  their  neighbors.     Though  hifl 
government  seems  to  have  been  arbitrary  in  England,  it  was 
judicious  and  prudent;  and  was  as  little  oppressive  as  die 
necessity  of  his  affairs  would  permit.     He  wanted  not  atten- 
tion to  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  historians  mention  in 
particular  the  levying  of  purveyance,  which  he  endeavored  to 
moderate  and  restrain.     The  tenants  in  the  klng^s  demesne 
lands  were  at  that  time  obliged  to  supply,  gratis,  the  court 
with  provisions,  and  to  furnish  carriages  on  the  same  hard 
terms,  when  tfie  king  made  a  progress,  as  he  did  frequently 
iato  any  of  the  counties.    These  exactions  were  so  grievous 
and  levied  in  so  licentious  a  manner,  that  the  farmers,  wher 
they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  court,  often  deserted  thei 
houses,  as  if  an  enemy  had  invaded  the  country ;  •  anu 
sheltered  their  persons  and  families  in  the  woods,  from  the 
insults  of  the  king's  retinue.     Henry  prohibited  those  ^lormi  • 
ties,  and  punished  the  persojts  guilty  of  tliem  by  cutting  off 
their  hands,  legs,  or  other  members.t    But  the  prerogative 
Was  perpetual ;  the  remedy  applied  by  Henry  was  temporary , 
and  the  violence  itself  of  this  remedy,  so  far  ftom  giving 
security  to  the  people,  was  only  a  proof  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
government,  and  threatened  ^  quick  return  of  like  abuses; 

*  Eadmer,  p.  94.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  212, 
t  Eadmer,  p.  9i. 
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'  One  great  an  J  dtftcult  object  of  ^  king^  praddnoe  was, 
the  guanling  against  the  encroaehmeiits  ef  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  protecting  the  liberties  of  (he  ehtirch  of  England.  The 
pope,  in  the  year  1101,  had  sent  Guy,  archbishop  of  Viean^l, 
US  legate  into  Britam ;  and  though  he  ^eas  the  firtft  that  f(k 
many  years  had  ^ppe^bred  there  in  that  character,  and  hii 
eommission  gave  genetai  surprise,^  the  king,  who  was  then  hi 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  was  involved  in  nwiti^ 
difficulties,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  encpoadHneUt  on  Kib 
authority.  But  in  the  year  1119,  Anselm^  abbot  of  8t  Saba«, 
who  was  coming  over  with  a  fike  legantme  commiMiOHtr,  was 
*  prohibited  from  entering  the  kingdom  ;t  and  Pope  Calij^ai, 
who  in  his  turn  was  then  laboring  under  maiiy  difReuities,  b^ 
.reason  of  the  pretensions  of  Gregory,  an  antipope,  WM 
obliged  to  promise  that  he  never  would  for  the  future,  exeej^t 
when  solicited  by  the  king  himself,  send  any  legate  into  £ng« 
tend.|  Notwithstanding  this  engagement,  the  pope,  as  soon  Oi 
he  had  suppressech  his  antagonist,  granted  the  cardinal  Do 
Crema  a  legantine  conftmission  over  that  kingdom ;  and  the 
king,  who,  by  reason  of  his  nephew^s  intrigues  and  hsvartoft*. 
found  himself  at  that  time  in  a  dangerous  situation^  wtts 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  exercise  of  this  commission.^  A 
synod  was  called  by  the  legate  at  London ;  where,  amonff 
other  canons,  a  vote  passed  enacting  severe  penalities  on  m 
marriages  of  the  clergy.||  The  cardinal,  in  a  public  harangue, 
declared  it  t6  be  an  unpardonable  enormity,  tfiat  a  prieit 
ihoald  dare  to  consecrate  and  touch  ^le  body  of  Christ  im- 
mediately after  he  had  risen  from  Ae  side  of  a  strumpet ;  for 
that  was  the  decent  appellation  which  he  gave  to  ^  wivtt 
of  the  clergy.  But  it  happened,  that  the  very  next  night  the 
officers  of  pistice,  breaking  into  a  disorderly  house,  found  ^ 
cardinal  in  bed  with  a  courtesan  ;1|  an  incident  irhich  ^ttMIr 
such  ridicule  upon  hhn,  that  he  immedflitely  stole  out  ^  te 
,  kingdom ;  the  synod  broke  up ;  and  &e  canons  against  te 
marriage  of  clergymen  were  worse  executed  than  ever.*** 

*  S«dm«,  p.  68.  t  Uoved^n,  p.  474. 

$  Eadmer»  p.  125,  137,  138.  i  Chrou.  Sax.  p.  229. 

J  Spel.  CoucU.  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

i  Koveden,  p.  478.  M.  iParis,  p.  48.  M.  West,  adann.  1125.  TL 
fiunting.  p.  382.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  last  writer,  who  wIm^a 
tfiargyaaA  as  weU  as  t^  othsra^mftkes  an  apoipgvte  mk^.Mlit^ 
freedom  with  tiiafH&ani  of  Oie  eh^eh;  bat  lagv,  that  thaftotwsi 
aotorioua,  and  ought  not  to  be  ooAoeiBlsd. 

♦•  Chion.  Saat.  p.  284. ,  • 

TOL.  I-  M  H 
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J  aat  WSliaoit  then  aichbishop  q( 
with  die  court  of  Borne  against 

, i  tbe  libegtiea  of  Ae  Eng^wh  church. 

it  was  a  void  wstudm  anth  eveiy  popo,  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  pmail  in  any  pteleiHioii,  to  g^t  piinces  or  statei 
a  poMT  which  diqf  had  alvaja  esBicised,  to  resume  at  a 
fvoper  juBBHue  die  claim  which  aeemed  to  be  resigned,  and 
to  pntaDd  dial  the  eifil  magbtmto  had  poaaasaed  the  authori^ 
caiy  firon  a  qiaciai  indnlgenoe  of  die  Boman  pontiC  After 
iUb  maBner^  the  pc^,  finding  dial  the  French  nation  would 
not  admit  hk  daun  of  gnnting  infieatitoieB,  had  pamed  a  bull/ 
'  i^tring  die  king  that  aulhofky ;  and  he  now  practised  a  like 
mfentioii  to  ehide  the  con^ainia  of  die  kmg  of  England. 
He  onde  die  aichbtaiM^  of  Guileiboiy  his  legate,  renewed 
hii  commimioa  fitom  time  to  time,  and  still  pretended  that  the 
ngfalB  which  that  prdate  had  ever  exereiaed  as  nietn^iditam 
were  entirely  domed  fiom  the  indulgence  <^  the  apostolic  se^. 
The  English  piinces,  and  Heniy  in  partiqular,  who  were  glad 
to  avoid  any  immediale  coolest  of  so  dangerous  a  nature, 
commonly  acquiesced  by  their  silence  in  these  prelensioos  of 
the  courted  Borne.* 

[1131.]  As  every  thing  in  England  remained  in  tranquil- 
lity, Henry  took  the  opportunity^  of  paying  a  vii^t  to  Nor 
mandy,  to  which  he  was  invited,  as  weU  by  his  afiecticm  for 
dial  country  as  by  his  tenderness  lor  his  daughter  the  empress 
Matilda,  who  was  always  his  fiivorite.  Some  time  after,  that 
princess  was  delivered  of  a  son,  [1132.]  who  received  die 
name  of  Henry ;  and  die  ^^ing,  further  to  insure  her  succes- 
abn,  made  all  the  nihility  c^Englaxid  and  Normandy  renew 
die  oadi  of  feahy,  [1135,]  which  they  had  already  sworn  to 
her.f  The  joy  of  diis  event,  and  the  satis&ction  whidi  he 
nqied  firom  his  daughter's  company,  who  bore  successively  two 
other  SODS,  made  lus  residence  in  Normandy  very  agreeable  to 
him;{  and  he  seemed  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  that  country,  when  an  incursicm  of  the  Welsh 
oblijged  him  to  think  of  returning  into  England.  He  was  pre- 
^ring  for  the  journey,  but  was  seissed  witti  a  sudden  illnesB  at 
.  Bl  Dennis  le  Porment,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreya, 
-a  food  which  always  agreed  bettej  with  his  palate  than  his 
eopstitntioiL^    He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age 

t  S?«>*«N,atthe«ndaf  thcTolunw. 

f  H.HimtiBc.>S36.    M.Psikp.fiO.      * '^^  *^^^^  ?•  •** 
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«Md  Am  Huty^Uk  year  of  Im  ragA;  ieftviag  bf  wffl  Ui 
ikuig^tte  liadida  heir  of  all  hb  dominuMie,  without  making 
'any  mentkA  of  her  huabaod,  Geeffireyy  who  had  given  him 
several  causes  of  di^lsasiue.* 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  that  has 
«dUed  the  English  throne,  and  possessed  all  the  great  qualitiea 
'both  of  hody  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired,  which  could  fit 
'him  kft  the  high  station  to  wlueh  he  attained.  His  penon  was 
maaafyy  his  countenance  engaging,  his  eyes  clear,  serene,  aqil 
Ipenetiating.  The  afliihiMty  of  his  addnsss  encoujaged  diose 
^who  might  be  overawed  hy  the  sense  of  lus  dignity  or  of  his 
wisdom ;  and  though  he  dEten  indulged  his  facetious  humor, 
he  knew  how  to  temper  it  with  ducretbn,  and  ever  kept 
«t  a  distance  from  all  indecent  familiarities  with  his  courtiers. 
His  superior  eloquence  and  judg^nent  would  have  given  him 
an  ascendant,  even  had  he  been  bom  in  a  private  station; 
-and  his  personal  bravery  would  have  procured  him  respect, 
*^ough  it  had  been  less  supported  by  art  and  policy.  By  his 
-great  progress  in  literature,  he  acquired  the  name  of '  Beau- 
-clerk,'  or  the  aoholar;  but  his  application  to  those  sedentary 
fmrsuits  abated  nothing  of  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  his 
government ;  and  though  the  learning  of  that  age  was  better 
fitted  to  corrupt  tiban  improve  the  understanding,  his  natural 
good  sense  preserved  itself  untainted  both  from  the  pedantry 
«nd  superstition  which  were  then  so  prevalent  among  men  of 
letters.  His  temper  was  susceptible  of  the  sentiments  as  well 
ef  friendriiip  as  of  reaeiHtraent ;  t  and  his .  ambition,  though 
liigh,  might  be  deemed  moderate  and  reasonable,  had  not  Us 
eonduct  towards  his  l»other  and  nephew  showed  that  he  was 
too  much  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  it  all  the  maxuns  of  justice 
and  equity.  But  the  total  incapacity  of  Robert  for  govem- 
oient  oSbrded  hm  younger  Inrother  a  reason  or  pretence  for 
msing  the  sceptre  bo£  of  England  and  Normandy ;  and 
when  violence  and  usui^ation  are  once  begim,  necessity 
obliges  a  prince  to  cmitinue  in  the  same  criminal  course,  and 
engages  him  in  measures  which  his  better  judgment  and 
sounder  principles  would  otherwise  have  induced  him  to  reject 
with  warmth  and  indignation.'         -  " 

King  Henry  was  much  addicted  to  women ;  and  historians 
mention  no  less  than  seven  illegitimate  sons  and  six  daughters 

bom  to  him.|    Hunting  was  also  one  of  his  favorite  amuse* 

J  *        ...       ,  ■  ■  _  ■  — .  .  ■ ,  ■      . ,  - 

♦  W.  Mahns.  p.  178.  t  Order.  Vitalii,  p.  805. 

}  GhiL  Gemet  lib.  viiL  osp.  29 
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uteiite ',  aixd  to  exmtskwi  grM,  figor  agaoa*  iIrmb  «Ik>  «» 
eroaclied  on  the  mytA  fimsti,  which  ivew  aogiMiited  dwim 
'  his  r0i|^9*  though  their  number  usd  extmk  were  aiietriy  too 
l^at  To  kill  a  stag  was  as  crtminal  as  to  nuedor  ft  mm^ 
he  made  all  the  dogs  be  matikted  wbioh  were  kcfit  on  the 
borders  of  his  forests ;  and  he  sometimes  deprived  his  euliyiMb 
of  the  liberty  of  hunting  on  their  own  iands,  or  even  outtiBg 
their  own  woods,  hi  other  re^jieets  to  eaosovfeed  jcntiee^raaS 
^t  with  rigor;  the  best  msodm  which  »  priooe  in  that  afps 
eouM  follow.  Stealing  was  first  made  oapiw  in  An  Mfn^f 
false  coining,  which  was  then  a  very  coMmon  erino,  mad  by 
which  the  rAoney  had  been  extremely  debased,  was  Mtverely 
punished  by  Henry.^  Near  fifty  cfimim^  of  dns  land  wefb 
at  GM  ^time  hanged  or  mndlated ;  and  theof^  these  pua^ 
ments  seem  to  tove  been  exercised  hi  a  manner  aomewhat 
arbkmry,  they  were  grateful  to  tto  people,  more  attentive  to 
present  advantages  than  jealous  of  ^neml  laws*  There  is  a 
code  which  p4k»es  under  the  name  of  Henry  L;  tmt  tto 
best  antiquaries  tove  agreed  to  think  it  spurious.  It  is,  hew- 
ever,  a  very  ancient  compilation,  and  may  to  usefid  to 
instruct  us  in  the  mannere  and  customs  of  tto  times.  We 
learn  firom  it,  that  a  great  distinction  was  then  made  hetweep 
the  English  and  Normans,  much  to  die  advantage  of  tto  latter.^ 
The  deadly  feuds  and  the  litorty  of  private  lefvengei,  whiofa 
tod  been  avowed  by  tto  Saxen  laws,  were  still  eoitttniied,aiid 
were  not  yet  wholly  illegal.H 

Among  the  laws  granted  on  ito  king^s  aceeasion,  it  is 
remaikable  that  the  re\:^on  of  tto  civil  and  ecdesiastieil 
courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  enacted.1f  But  Ais^lftiiE, 
Idee  the  articles  of  his  diarter,  remained  without  efibct*  pnib* 
ably  frein  the  opposition  of  Aiehbishop  Aasehn. 

Henry,  on  Ins  accession,  gmnted  a  churter  to  Londen, 
^hich  seems  to  tove  been  the  first  step  towavds  rendeiaig 
that  city  a  corporation.  By  this  charter,  the  citjr  was  m»^ 
powered  to  keep  the  farm  of  Middlesex  at  three  huwhed 
pounds  a  year,  to  elect  its  own  sherifr  and  justoiaTy,'and  to 

•  W.Mahns.  p.  179. 
'  t  Son.  Duneto.  p^  281.    Brmnpton,  p.  1000.    Flfftg  "Wigora,  p.  MZ* 
HoTsdeo,  p.  471. 

t  Sim.  Dunehn.  p.  231.    Birompton,  p.  1000.    Hoveden»  p.  471 
-^"««^^  Waverl.  p.  149. 

{  IJU  Hen.  I.  aeot.  18,  75.  |  LL.  Hen.  I.  sect  82. 

%  SpeL  p.  305.    Blackstone,  toL  iiL  p.  63.    Cok%  2  hmt  70. 
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'hdd  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  it  wss  mrempted  6om  •eoli 

danegelt,  trials  by  combat,  and  lodging  the  kin^%  retinue. 
These,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  their  court  of 
hustings,  wardmotes,  and  common  halls,  and  their  liberty  of 
himting  in  MMdlesey  aiid  Suney,  ara'  the  chief  articles  of 
^118  charter.* 

It  is  said  f  that  this  prince,  fVom  indulgence  to  his  tenants, 
changed  the  rents-  of  his  deAesaes,  which  were  formei^y  paid 
m  kind;  into  moiiey,  which  was  more  easily  remitted  to  the 
exchequer.  But  tbs  gKeatscueity  ^  coin  would  render  that 
commutation  difficult  to  be  executed,  while  at  the  same  time 
fiovuno»s  could  not  be  sent  to  a  distant  quarter-of  the  king- 
dom. ,  This  affords  a  probable  reason  why  the  ancient  kiQgp  * 
of  England  so  frequently  changed  their  place  of  abode :  they 
carried  their  court  from  one  place  to  another,  that  they  migfa^ 
consume  upon  the  spot  the  revi^nue  of  their  several  demesnes. 

•  Lambardi  Aichaionoima,  ex  edit.  Twisden.  WSOnni,  p.  23C. 
.^  3)iaL  de  Scaceario,  Mb.  i  cup.  7. 
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[1135.]  br  the  progresB  and  setdement  of  flie  feadal  kw, 
die  male  succession  to  fiefs  had  taken  place  some  tune  before 
die  female  was  admitted;  and  estates,  being  coosideied  as 
milttaiy  benefices,  not  as  pn^iertjrY  weie  tnmwnitlwl  to  sndi 
only  as  coald  serve  in  the  armies,  and  perfonn  in  peraoo  die 
eonditjons  upon  which  th^  wei^  oiiginaOy  granted.  But 
when  the  continuance  of  ri^its,  dmring  some  geneiatioDs,  in 
the  same  fiimily,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  oUiterafted  die 
primitiye  idea,  the  females  were  gradually  admitted  to  the 
possession  of  feudal  property;  and  the  same  rerohition  al 
principles  which  procured  diem  the  inheritance  of  private 
estates,  naturally  mtroduced  their  succession  to  govemmeot 
and  audiority.  The  fiulure,  dieiefore,  of  male  heiis  to  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  duchy  of  Nonnandy,  seemed  to 
leave  the  succesnon  open,  without^  a  rival,  to  the  empress 
Matilda ;  and  as  Henry  had  made  all  his  vassals  in  both  slates 
sww.fealty  to  her,  he  presumed  diat  they  would  not  easily 
be  induced  to  depart  at  once  fiom  her  hereditary  ri^t,  and 
pom  their  own  reiterated  oaths  and  engagements.  But  die 
irregular  manner  in  which  he  himself  had  acquired  the  crown 
might  have  instructed  him,  that  neidier  his  Nonnan  nor  Eng- 
lish subjects  were  as  yet  capable  of  adheiing  to  a  strict  nde 
of  ^emment ;  and  as  every  precedent  of  tins  kind  seems 
to  give  audiori^  to  new  usurpations,  he  had  reason  to  dread, 
even  from  his  own  family,  some  invaaon  of  his  daughter's 
Qtle,  which  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  *m^1Jm*_ 

Adela,  darter  of  William  die  Conqueror,  had  been 
|Duned  to  Stephen,  count  of  Hois,  and  had  brought  him 
— — ^'  among  whom  Stephen  and  Henry,  die  tw© 
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youngest,  had  been  invited  over  to  Englimd  by  the  late  king, 
lind  had  received  great  honors,  riches,  and  preferment,  from 
the  zealous  friend^ip  which  that  prince  bore  to  every  one 
that  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  his  favor  and  good 
opinion.  Henry,  who  had  betaken  himself  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession,  was  created  abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  bishop 
of  Winchester ;  and  though  .ihese  dignities  were  consider- 
able, Stephen  had,  from  his  uncle's  liberality,  attained  estab- 
lishments still  more  solid  and  durable.*  The  king  had 
rosttricd  him  to  Matilda,  who  was  daughter  and  heir  of 
Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  and  who  brought  him,  besides 
that  feudal  sovereignty  in  France,  an  immense  property  in 
>  England,  which,  in  the  distribution  of  lands,  had  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Conqueror  on  the  family  of  Boulogne.  Stephen 
also  by  this  marriage  acquired  a  new  connection  with  the 
royal  family  of  England,  as  Mary,  his  wife's*  mother,  was 
sister  to  David,  the  reigning  king  of  Scotiand,  and  to  Matilda, 
the  first  wife  of  Henry,  and  mother  of  the  empress.  The 
king,  still  unagtning  that  he  strengthened  the  interests  of  his 
family  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Stephen,  took  pleasure  in 
enriching  him  by  the  'grant  of  new  possessions ;  and  he  con- 
ferred on  him  the  great  estate  forfeited  by  Robert  Mallet  in 
England,  and  that  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  in  Nor- 
mandy. Stephen,  in  return,  professed  great  attachtnent  to 
his  uncl^,  mi'l  appeared  so  zealous \for  the  succession  of 
Matilda,  ihat,  when  the  barons  swore  fealty  to  that  princess, 
he  contended  witii  Robert,  earl  of  Glocester,  the  king's 
natural  son,  who  should  first  be  admitted  to  give  her  ihia 
testimony*  of  devoted  zeal  and  fidelity.t  Meanwhile  he  con- 
tinued to  cultivate,  by  every  art  of  popularity,  the  friendship 
of  the  English  nation;  and  many  virtues  with  which  he 
seemed  to  be  endowed,  favored  the  success  of  his  intentions. 
By  his  bravery,  activity,  and  vigor,  he  acquired  the  esteem 
of  the  barons;  by  his  generosity,  and  by  an  affable  and 
familiar  address,  unusual  in  that  age  among  men  of  his  high 
quality,  he  obtained  the  affections  of  the  people,  particularly 
t)f  the  Londoners.}  And  though  he  dared  not  to  take  any 
vteps  towards  his  further  grandeur,  lest  he  should  expose  him- 
«elf  to  the  jealousy  of  so  penetrating  a  prince  as  Heimry,  ho 
fftiU  hoped  that,  by  accumulating  riches  apd  power,  and  by 

•  GaL  Kentar.  p.  HH^    Brampton^  p.  1028. 

r  W.lCslmiup.192.       |  W.  Malms,  p.  179.    Gwt.  S[t«|^.  p.  9at. 
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acquiring  popularity,  he  mif^t  m  time  be  aUe  to  o^n  hia 
way  to  the  throne. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  last,  than  Stephen,  in- 
sensible to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  and  blind  to 
danger,  gave  full  reins  to  his  criminal  ambition ;  and  trusted 
Hhat,  even  without  any  previous  intrigue,  the  celerity  of  his 
enterprise,  and  the  boldness  o£.  his  attempt,  might  overcome 
&e  weak  attachment  which  the  English  and  Normans  in  that 
age  bore  to  the  laws  and  to  the  rights  of  their  sovereign.  He 
hastened  over  to  Bnglaod)  and  though  the  citizezis  of  Dover 
and  those  of  Canterbury,  apprised  of  his  purpose,  shut  their 
gates  against  him, « he  stopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London, 
where  some  of  the  lower  rank,  instigated  by  his  emissariea|, 
l»  weH  as  moved  by  his  general  popularity,  immediately 
ialiited  him  king.  His  next  point  was  to  acquire  the  good  will 
ei  the  clergy ;  and  by  performing  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation, to  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  throne,  from  which 
lie  was  confident  it  would  not  be  easy  afterwards  to  expel 
him.  His  brother,  the.  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  useful  to 
Mm  in  these  capital  articles ;  having  gained  Roger,  bisl^op  of 
Salisbury,  who,  though  he  owed  a  great  fortune  and  advance: 
ment  to  the  favor  of  the  late  king,  preserved  no  sense  of 
gratitude  to  that  prince's  family,  he  applied,  in  corijuncti(w 
with  that  prelate,  to  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
required  him,  in  virtue  of  his  ofEce,  to  give  the  royal  unction 
to  Stephen.  The  primate,  who,  as  all  the  others,  had  sworn 
fealty  to  Matilda,  refused  to  perform  this  ceremony ;  but  his 
f^position  was  overcome  by  an  expedient  equally  dishonorable 
with  the  other  steps  by  which  this  revolution  was  effected. 
Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the  household,  made  oath  before  the 
]^rimate,  that  the  late  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  shown  a 
tfiasatisfkction  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  had  expresed  his 
telention  of  leaving  the  count  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  do- 
ftiinions.*  William,  either  believing  or  feigning  to  believe 
'^igod's  testimony,  anointed  Stephen,  and  put  the  crown  upon 
bis  head;  and  from  this  religious  ceremony,  that  prince» 
without  any  shadow,  either  of  hereditary  title  or  consent  of 
the  nobility  or  people,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercise 
4rf  sovereign  authority.  Very  few  barons  attended  his  c<MX>na* 
Ifonif  but  none  opposed  h»  usoipaticHi,  however  unjust  <^ 

— \ r-  „- 
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superstition)  has  often  little  efficacy  in  fortifying  the  duties  of  ^ 
eivtt  socie^,  was  not  affected  by  the  multiplied  oaths  taken  in 
javor  of  Matilda,  and  only  rendered  the  people  obedient  to  a 
.prince  who  was  countenanced  by  the  cler^,  and  who  ha^ 
received  from  the  primate  the  rite  of  royal  unction  and  con« 
Mcration.*  • 

Stephen,  that  he  might  further  secure  his  tottering  throne, 
imEsed  a  charter,  in  which  he  made  liberal  'promises  to  all 
orders  of  men ;  to  the  clergy,  that  he  would  speedily  fill  all 
-vacant  benefices,,  and  woula  never  4evy  the  rents  of  any  of 
them  during  the  vacancy;  to  the  nobility,  that  he  would 
reduce  the  royal  forests  to  their  ancient  boundaries,  and 
correct  all  encroachments ;  and  to  "the  people,  that  he  would 
remit  the  tax  oif  danegelt,  and  restore  the  laws  of  King  Ed- 
ward.t  The  late  king  had  a  great  treasure  at  Winchester, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  Stephen,  by 
seizing  this  money,  immediately  turned  against  Henry^s  family 
the  precaution  which  Hbax  prince  had  emplo3red  for  their  gran- 
deur and  security ;  an  event  which  naturally  attends  the  policy 
of  amassing  treasures.  By  means  of  this  money,  the  usurper 
insured  the  compliance^  though  not  the  attachment,  of  the 
principal  clergy  and  nobility ;  but  jjoi  trusting  to  ^is  frail 
flccurity,  he  'mvited  over  from  the  continent,  particularly  from 
Brittany  and  Flanders,  great  numbers  of  those  bravoe8,'or 
disorderly  soldiers,  with  whom  every  country  in  Europe,  by 
reason  of  the  general  ill  police  and  turbulent  government, 
extremely  abounded.}  These  mercenary  troops  guarded  his 
throne  by  the  terrors  of  the  sword ;  and  Stephen,  that  he  might 
also  overawe- all  malecoxitents  by  new  and  additional  terroni  of 
religion,  procured  a  bull  from  Rome,  which  ratified  his  title, 
and  which  the  pope,  seeing  this  prince  m  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  pleased  with  an  appeal  to  his  authority  in  secular 
eontroversies,  v^ry/eadily  granted  him.^ 

[1136.]  Matilda  and  her  husband  6eofirey  were  as  un- 
fortunate m  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in  England.  Th^ 
Norman  nobility,  moved  by  an  hereditary  animosity  against  the 

*  Such  stress  was  formerly  laid  on  the  right  of  ooroaation«  that  thf 
monkish  writers  never  give  any  prince^  the  tittle  of  king  till  he  Is 
erowned»  though  he  had  Ibr  some  time  been  in  possession  6i  ths 
tRMni,  and  exorcised  all  the  powers  of  sovereig&ty. 

t  W.  Halms,  p.  179.  .  Hoveden,  p.  482. 

t  W.  Mahns.  p.  179.  {  HagaUtadt,  p.  2^,  na. 
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.  Angevins,  fiivt  applied  to  Tlieobold,  count  orn<^  Steplim% 
elder  brother,  fer  protection  and  assistance;  but  heamg 
afterwards  that  Stephen  had  got  possession  ci  the  English 
crown,  and  having,  many  of  them,  the  same  reasons  as  for- 
merly for  desiring  acontmuance  of  thefar  union  with  that  .king- 
dom, they  transferred  theur  allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  put  him 
in  possession  pf  their  government.  Xewis  the  younger,  the 
reigning  king  of  France,  accepted  the  homage  of  Eustace, 
Stephen^s  eldest  son,  for  the  duchy ;  and  the  more  to  corrobo* 
rate  his  connections  with  that  family,  he  betrothed  his  sister 
Constantia  to  the  young  pHnce.  The  count  of  Blois  assigned 
%ll  his  pretensions,  and  received  in  lieu  of  them  an  annual 
pension  of  two  thousand  marks ;  and  Geoffrey  himself  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  tnice  for  two  years  with  Stephen^  on 
condition  of  the  king^s  paying  him,  during  that  dme,  a  pension 
of  five  thousand.*  Stephen,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to 
Normandy,  finished  all  these  transactions  in  person,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  England. 

Robert,  earl  of  Glocester,  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  was 
a  man  of  honor  and  abilities ;  and  as  he  was  much  attached 
to  the  interests  of  his  sister  Matilda,  and  zealous  for  the  lineal 

.  succession,  it  was  chiefly  from  his  intrigues  and  resistance  that 
the  king  had  reason  to  dread  a  new  revolution  of  government 
This  nobleman,  who  was  in  Normandy  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  Stephen^s  accession,  found  himself  much  em- 
barrassed concerning  the  measures  which  he  should  pursue  in 
that  difficult  emergency.  To  swear  allegiance  to  the  issurper 
appeared  to  him  dishonorable,  and  a  breach  of  his  oath  to 
Matilda :  to  refuse  giving  this  pledge  of  his  fidelity  was  to 
banish  himself  from  England,  and  be  totally  incapacitated  from 
serving  the  royal  family,  or  contributing  to  their  restoration.t 
He  offered  Stephen  to  do  him  hAnage,  and  to  talfe  the  oath 
of  fealty ;  but  with  an  express  condition,  that  the  kmg  should 
maintain  all  his  stipulations,  and  should  never  invade  any  of 
Robert's  rights  or  dignities ;  and  Stephen,. though  sensible  that 
this  reserve,  so  unusual  in  itself,  and  so  unbefitting  the  duty 
oia  subject,  was  meant  only  to  afford  Robert  a  pretence  for  a 
revolt  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  was  obliged  by  the 
numerous  friends  and  retainers  of  that  nobleman,  to  receive 
him  on  those  terms.{    The  clergy,  who  qoM  scarcely  at  ^is 

♦  M.  Paris,  p.  62.  f  W.  Malaw,  p.  179. 
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'  tine  be  deemed  siibjects  to  the  crown,  imitated  that  dangeioos 
example :  they  annexed  to  their  oa^  of  allegiance  this  con- 
dition,  diat  they  were  only  bound  so  long  as  {tie  king  defended 
^€^  ecclesiastical  liberties,  and  supported  the  discipline  of  the 
Tchurch.*  The  barons,  in  returh  for  their  submission,  exacted 
terms  still  more  destructive  of  public  peace,  as  well  as  of  royal 
authority.  Many  of  them  required  the  right  of  fortifying  their 
castles,  and  of  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and 
Hhe  king  found  himself  totally  unable  to  refuse  his  consent  to 
ttoB  excitant  Qemand.t  All  En^and  was  immediately  filled 
with  those  fortresses,  which  the  noblemen  garrisoned  either 
with  their  vassals,  or  with  licentious  soldiers,  who  flocked  to 
them  from  all  quarters.  Unbounded  rapine  was  exercised 
upon  tiie  people  for  tiie  maintenance  of  these  troops;  and 
private  animosities,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  restramed 
by  law,  now  breaking  out  ¥rithout  control,  rendered  England' 
a  scene  of  uninterrupted  violence  and  devastation.  Wars 
between  the  nobles  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury  in 
every  quarter ;  the  barons  even  assumed  the  right  of  coining 
inoney,  and  of  exercising,  without  appeal,  every  act  of  juris- 
diction ;|  and  the  inferior  gentry,  as  well  as  the  people,  find- 
ing no  defence  from  the  laws  during  this  total  dissolution  of 
sovereign  ai^thority,  were  obliged,/or  their  immediate  safety, 
to  pay  court  to  some  neighboring  chiefbun,  and  to  purchase 
his  protection,  both  by  submitting  to  his  exactions,  and  by 
assisting  him  in  his  n4>ine  upon  others.  The  erection  of  one 
castle  proved  tiie  immediate  cause  of  building  ma^y  others ; 
and  even  those  who  obtained  not  tiie  king's  permission,  thought 
that  they  were  entitied,  by  the  great  principle  of  self-preser* 
vation,  to  put  themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  neigh* 
bors,  who  commonly  were  also  their  enemies  and  rivals.  ThB 
^uristocratical  power,  which  is  usually  so  oppressive  in  the 
feudal  governments,  had  now  risen  to  its  utmost  height,  durinff 
die  reign  cf  a  prince  who,  though  endowed  with  vigor  and 
abilities,  had  usurped  the  tiunone  without  the  pretence  of  a 
titie,  and  who  was  necessitated  to  tolerate  in  others  the  sanie 
violence  to  which  he  himself  had  been  holden  for  his  sov* 
ereignty* 

But  Stephen  was  not'  of  a  disposition  to  submit  long  to  these 
usurpations,  without'  nmking  some  effort  for  the  recovery  of 

•  W.  Malms,  p.  179.  t  W.  Malms,  p.  180. 
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coyal  anl!xai(y«  I^lng  that  the  .legftl  prei^ttgatma  pT  iSm 
piQwn  were  resisted  and  abridged,  he  was  also  tempted  t4 
make  his  power  the  sole  measure  of  his  ooaduet,  and  to  violaie 
all  those  concessions  which  lie  himself  had  made  on  his  aecesi* 
il^on/  as  well  as  the  ancient  privileges  of  his  syflrjecis.  The 
mercenary  soldiers,  who  chiefly  supported  his  author^y,  having 
•xhausted  the  royal  treasure,  subsisted  by  depredations ;  ami 
^ery  place  -was  filled  with  the  best  grounded  oomplaints 
^igainst  th%  government.  The  earl  of  Glocester^  havii^  now 
aettled  with  his  friends  the  plan  of  an  insurreeticn,  re^it 
beyond  sea,  sent  the  king  a  defiance,  solemnly  renounced  hk 
allegiance,  and  upbraided  him  with  the  brea<)h  of  those  con- 
ditions which  had  been  annexed  to  the  oath  of  fealty  swoiti 
by  that  nobleman.t  [1137.]  David,  king  oi  Scotland, 
appeared  at  >the  head  of  an  army  in  defenpe  of  his  niece's 
title,  and  penetrating  into  Yorkshire,  committed  the  most  bar- 
barous devastations  on  that  country.  [1138.]  The  fury  of 
his  me^ssacres  and  ravages  enraged  the  northern  nobility,  whp 
might  otherwise  have  b^en  inclined  to  join  him ;  and  William, 
^arl  of  Albemarle,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  William  Piercy,  Robert 
do  Brus,  Roger  Moubray,  Ilbert  Lacy,  Walter  r£^»ee,  power- 
ful barons  in  those  parts,  assembled  an  army,  with  which  they 
encamped  at  North  Allerton^  and  awaited  the  arrival  oi  the 
^emy.  A  great  ba^ttle  was  here  fought,  called  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  from  a  high  crucifix,  erected  by  the  English  cm 
a  wagon,  and  carried  along  with  the  army  as  a  military  ensi^ 
The  kix^  of  Scots  was  defeated ;  and  he  himself,  as  well  as 
his  son  He&ry,  narrowly  escaped  fsdling  into  the  himds  of  jihe 
£ngUsh.  This  success  overawed  the  malecontenis  in  England, 
and  might  have  given  some  stability  to  Stephira's  tiiron#,  bad 
be  not  been  so  elated  with  prosperity  as  to  engage  in  a  ooo^ 
troversy  with  the  clergy,  who  were  at  that  time  an  oveimatch 
pot  any  monarch.     , 

Though  the  great  power  of  the  cliurch,  in  ancient  times, 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  interrupted  the 
^urse  of  the  laws,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  m  ages  of  such 
violence  and  outrage,  it  was  not  rather  advantageous  that  some 
limits  were  set  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  both  in  the  hands 
<if  i^e  prince  and  nobles,  and  that  nien  were  taught  to  pay 
n^^rd  to  some  principles  and  privileges.  '  {1 13d.]  The  cliief 
imsfprtune  was,  that  the  prelates,  on  some  occasionst  acted 

•  W. liiOins. p.  ISO.  il.Pans,p.S  t  W. Malms. 9.  Ml 
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•  fovereigji  or  their  neigliDors,  and  thereby  often  increased  those 
disorders  which  it  was  their  duty  to  repress.  The  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  imitation  of  the  nobility,  had  built  two  strong 
eastles,  one  at  Sherborne,  another  at  the  Devizes,  and  had 

iid  the  foundations  of  a  third  at  Malmsbury :  his  nephew 
lexaoder,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  erected  a  fortress  at  Newark ; 
and  Stephen,  who  was  now  sensible. from  experience  of  the  mis< 
chiefs  attending  these  multiplied  citadels,  resolved  to  begin  ovith 
destroying  those  of  the  clergy,  who  by  their  function  seemed  less 
entitled  tban  the  barons  to  such  military  securities.*  Making 
pretenoe  of  a  fray,  which  had  arisen  in  court  between  the  ret- 
inue of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Brit- 
tany, he  seized  both  that  prelate  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
^rew  them  into  prison,  and  obliged  them  by  menaces  to  delWer 
up  those  places  of  strength  which  they  had  lately  erected.t 

Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  brother^  being 
armed  with  a  legantine  comniission,  now  conceived  himself 
to  be  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign  no  less  powerful  than  the 
civil ;  and  forgetting  the  ties  of  blood  which  connected  him 
with  the  king,  he  resolved  to  vindicate  the  clerical  privileges, 
which,  he  pretended,  were  here  openly  violated.  He  assem- 
bled a  synod  ^t  Westminster,  and  there  complained  of  the 
ixapiety  of  Stephen's  measures,  who  had  employed  violence 
«^iiist  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  had  not  awaited  the 
sentence  of  a  spiritual  court,  by,  which  alone,  he  affirmed, 
th^y  could  lawfully  be  tried  and  condemned,  if  their  conduct 
bad  aiQTwiae  merited  censure  or  punishment-f  The  synod 
ventured  to  send  a  summons  to  die  king,  charging  him  to 
appear  before  them,  and  to  justify  his  measures ;  §  and  Ste- 
l^ea,  instead  of  resenting  this  indigni^,  sent  Aubrey  de  Vere 
to  plead  his  cause  before  that  assembly.  De  Vere  accused 
t)ie  two  prelates  of  treason  and  sedition ;  but  the^synod  refused 
to  try  the  ca^use,  or  examine  their  conduct,  till  those  castles  of 
which  they  had  been  dispossessed,  were  previously  restored 
to  them-H  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  declared,  that  he  would 
appeal  to  the  p<^e ;  and  had  not  Stephen  and  his  partisans 
eix^lpyed  menaces,  and  even  shown  a  disposition  of  executing 
violence  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  affairs  had  instantly 
oome  to  extremity  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre.^I 

•  Orvl,  Ne«^.  p.  362;.  t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  238;  W.  Halmt.  p.  19U 

f  W.  Ikialms-  p.  182.  {  W.  Hokmi.  p.  182.  M*  Fans,  p.  53. 
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WhHe  this  quarrel,  joined  to  so  luaoy  other  gtievtaiegP 
mcfeosed  the  discontents  among  the  people,  the  empresr 
invited  by  the  opportunity,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
legate  himself,  landed  in  England,  with  Robert,  earl  of  Gloces- 
ter,  and  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights. '  ^e  foea 
her  residence  at  Arundel  Castle,  whose  gates  were  opened  to 
her  by  Adelais,  the  queen  dowager,  now  married  to  WilUai!^ 
de  Albim^  earl  of  Sussex ;  c^d  she  excited,  by  messengenr, 
her  "partisans  to  take  arms  in  every  fcounty  of  England. 
Adelab,  who  had  expected  that  her  daughter-in-law  wouliS 
have  invaded  the  kingdom  with  a  much  greater  force,  became 
apprehensive  of  danger ;  and  Matilda,  to  ease  her  of  her  fears, 
removed  first  to  Bristol,  which  belonged  to  her  brother  Roberta, 
thence  to  Glocester,  where  she  remained  under  the  protection 
of  5f  ilo,  a  gallant  nobleman  in  those  parts,  who  had  embraced 
ner  cause.  Soon  after,  Greoffifey  Talbot,  William  Mohun, 
Ralph  Lovell,  William  Fitz-John,  William  Fitz-Alan,  Paganell, 
and  many  other  barons,  declared  for  her;  and  her  party, 
which  was  generally  favored  in  the  kingdom,  seemed  every 
4ay  to  gain  ground  upon  that  of  her  antagcmist. 

Were  we  to  relate  all  the  military  events  transmitted  tb  Qd 
3y  contemporary  and  authentic  historians,  it  would  be  easy  to 
swell  our  accounts  of  this  reign  into  a  large  volume ;  but  those 
incidents,  so  little  memorable  in  themselves,  and  so  confused 
both  in  time  and  place,  could  afford  neither  instruction  nor 
entertainment  to  the  reader.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  war 
was  spread  into  every  quarter ;  and  that  those  tuihulent  baronft» 
who  had  already  shaken  off,  in  a  great  measure,  the  restraini 
of  government,  having  now  obtained  the  pretence  of  a  publie 
cause,  carried  on  their  devastations  with  redoubled  fury 
exercised  implacable  vengeance  on  each  other,  and  set  M 
bounds  to  their  oppressions  over  the  people.  The  castles  of 
th^  nobility  wfere  b^ome  receptacles  of  licensed  robbers,  who, 
sallying  forth  day  and  night,  committed  spoil  on  the  open 
country,  on  the  villages,  and  even  on  the  cities;  put  the 
captives  to  torture,  in  ojtier  to  make  them  reveal  their  treasvtres; 
sold  their  persons  to  slavery ;  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  aflier 
they  had  pillaged  them  of  every  thing  valuable.  The  fierce- 
ness of  their  disposition,  leading  them  to  commit  wanton  de- 
struction, frustrated  their  rapacity  of  its  purpose ;  and  the  piop- 
6r<y  and  persons  even  of  the  ecclesiastics,  generaUy  so  much 
revered,  were  at  last,  from  necessity,  exposed  to  the  same 
outrage  which  had  laid  waste  ^e  rest  of  the  kingdom.    The 
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icatsaytd  ckr  abuidoiied ;  and  a  grievous  famine,  tibe  natund 
sewll  of  those  diaorden^  affected  equally  both  parties,  aad 
sedueed  the  ^KHleis,  as  well  as  the  defenceless  people,  to  the  - 
most  extreme  want  and  indigence.* 

<.  [1140.1  After  MBvewl  £mitless  negotiatbns  and  treaties  of 
inace,  which  never  interrupted  these  destructive  hostilities, 
tiMre  happened  at  last  an  event  ^H^ch  seemed  to  promise 
seme  end  of  the  public  calamities.  Ralph,  earl  of  Chester, 
and  his  half-brodier,  William  de  Roumara,  partisans  of  AfeJdlda, 
had  surprised  the  Castle  of  Lincoln;  but  the  citizens, 'who 
were  bcroer  affected  to  St^fa^i,  having  invited  him  to  their 
aid,  that  prince  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle,  in  hopes  of  soon 
faoflbring  himself  master  of  the  place,  either  by  assault  or  by 
fiunine.  The  earl  ot  Glocester  hastened  with  an  army  to  the 
Belief  of  his  friends ;.  and  Stephen,  informed  a[  his  approach,  ^ 
look  the  field  with  a  teaolation  of  giving  him  battle.  [1 141.] 
After  a  violent  shodc,  the  two  wings  of  the  royalists  were  put 
lo  flight;  and  Stephen  himself,  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  was 
at  last,  afler  exerting  great  efforts  of  valor,  borne  down  by 
Bumbers  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to  Glocester ; 
and  though  at  first  treated  with  humanity,  was  soon  af^er,  on 
MKBe  suspicion,  thrown  into  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons. 

Stephen^s  party  was  entirely  broken  by  the  captivity  of  their 
leader,  and  the  baions  came  in  daily  from  all  quarters,  and  did 
homage  to  Matilda.  The  prmcess,  however,  amidst  all  her 
pKx^rity,  knew  that  she  was  not  secure  of  success,  unless 
she  ccmld  gain  the  confidence  of  the  clergy ;  and  as  tiie  con* 
duct  of  the  legate  had  been  of  late  very  aml»^ous,  and  s^wed 
his  intentions  to  have  rather  aimed  at  humbling  his  brother 
than  totally  ruimng  him,  she  employed  every  endeavor  to  fix 
him  in  her  interests.  She  held  a  conference  with  him  in  an 
open  plain  near  Wmchester ;  where  she  promised  upon  oath, 
that  if  he  would  acknowledge  her  for  sovereign,  would  recog- 
nise her  title  as  the  sole  descendant  oi*  the  late  king,  and  would 
a^dn  submit  to  the  allegiance  which  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  had  swc»m  to  her,  he  should  in  return  be  entire 
master  of  the  admbistration,  and  in  particular  should,  at  his 
pleasure,  dispose  of  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  Earl 
Robert,  her  brother,  Brian  Fitz-Count,  Milo  of  Glocester,  and 
other  great  men,  became  guaranties  for  her  observmg  these 
% _, 

*  Chnm.  Sax.  p.  238.     W.  Malms,  p.  1$5.     Gest.  Steph.  p.  961. 
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hor  sSObgianoBt  bot  that  «dli  bwAoie^  vitb  te  esprte  emit 
lbii|  that  tfae  should  on  her  p«n  ftilfU  her  pmcniMMk  fie  thoa 
eonducted  her  to  Wirohesfier,  led  her  m  proooeeba  to  the 
C9,thedral,  and  with  great  9oleBimt3r5  ia  the  pieeaiGe  of  mai^ 
hbbope  and  abbote^  deooimoed  curses  agamet  all  thoie  who 
Gursed  her,  poured  out  blessings  on  those  who  htessed  htet^ 
gvaiUocl  absolubon  to  such  as  were  obediest  to  her^  and  mt* 
communicated  such  as  were  rBbeUious.t  Theobald,  aidb 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  soon  aHer  came  also  to  court,  and  swora 
aUegiaace  to  the  empress:  | 

Matilda,  that  she  might  further  insure  &e  attachment  of 
ftie  clergy,  was  willing  to  receive  the  crown  from  their  faiandft; 
and  instead  of  assembling  the  states  of  the  kingdom,'  the  meaa^ 
ure  which  tlie  constitution,  had  it  bewi  dther  fixed  or  regarded^ 
'  seemed  necessarily  to  requise,  she  was  conteait  that  the  le^tte 
(^KMuld  summon  an  ecclesiastical  synods  and  that  her  title 
to  the  throne  should  there  be  acknowledged.  The  legat^^ 
addressing  himself  to  the  assemb^,  told  them,  that  in-  thd 
absence  of  the  empress,  Stephen,  his  brcMther,  had  been  per 
mitted  to  reign,  and,  previously  to  his  ascending  Ae  tfasona^ 
had  seduced  them  by.raaay  &ir  promises,  of  hooofring  and 
exalting  the  church,  of  maintaining  the  laws,  and  of  reformu^ 
all  abuses;  tet  it  grieved  him  to  observe  how  much  that 
prince  had  in  every  particular  been  wanting  to  his  engage!* 
ments ;  public  peace  was  biterrupted,  crimes  were  daily  esm* 
mitted  with  impunity,  bishops  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
forced  to  sunender  their  possessions,  abbeys  were  put  to  saie^ 
chusches  were  pillaged,  and  the  most  en<H!mous  disorden 
^vaHed  in  the  administiation;  that  he  himself,  in  order  to 
procure  a  redress  of  these  grievances,  had  formerly  summoned 
the  king  before  a  council  of  bishops ;  but  instead  of  induomg 
him  to  amend  his  conduct,  had  lather  ofiended  ban  by  that 
expedient ;  that,  how  much  soever  misguided,  that  prince  w«i 
^1  his  brother,  and  tl^  object  of  his  afieotimis;  bat  hia 
interests,  however,  must  be  r^arded  as  subordinate  to  those 
of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  had .  now  rejected  him,^  and 
thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  that  it  prineipaily 
6elong6d  to  the  clergy  to  elect  and  ordain  kings  ;y  he  had  som^ 
moned  them  togedier  fortiiat  purpose;  and  havuoig  invoked 

•  W.  Malms,  p.  187.  # 

Chron.  Sax.  p.  242.    Ckmtm.  FUnr.  Wigom.  p.  676. 
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tilt  4iviM^  asslstUMBe,  Ke  wmr  pfonaunoed  Matilda,  the  oohi 
dasoendwt  <^  Henry,  their  late  sovereign,  queen  of  England. 
The  whole  assemhly,  by  their  acclamations  or  silence,  gave 
«r  seemed  to  give,  their  assent  to  this  declaration.* 

The  only  laymen  tommoned  to  this  council,  which  decided 
Ae  ikte  <^  the  crown,  were  the  Londoners ;  and  even  these 
were  require  ngl  td  give  their  opinion,  but  to  sulnnit  to 
the  deerees  of  the  aynod.  The  deputies  of  iKUidon,  however 
were  not  so  passive ;  they  insbted  that  their  king  should  be 
deliv^ed  from  prison ;  but  were  told  by  the  legate,  that  it  be« 
eame  not  the  I^ndAiers,  who  were  regarded  as  noblemen  in 
England,  to  take  part  with  those  barons  who  had  basely  for- 
'  asdcen  their  iord  in  battle,  and  who  had  treated  holy  church  with 
upontumely.t  It  is  with  reason  that  the  citizens  of  London 
assumed  so  much  authority,  if  it  be  true,  what  is  related  by 
Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  that  that  city  could  at 
this  time  bring  into  the  field  no  less  than  eighty  thousand  com- 
batants.! 

Lcmdon,  notwithstanding  its  great  power^  and  its  attachment 
fo  Steph^a,  .was  at  length  ol^iged  to  submit  to  Matilda ;  and 
her  authority,  by  the  pradent  conduct  of  Earl  Eobert,  seemed 
to  be  established  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  af&irs  remained 
not  long  in  this  ^ituaticoi.  That  princess,  besides  the  disad- 
vantages of  her  sex,  which  weakened  her  influence  over  a  tur- 
bulent aikl  martial  people,  was  df  a  passionate,  imperious  spirit, 
and  knew  not  how  to  temper  with  afiability  the  harshness  of  a 
refusal.  Stephen-s  queen,  seconded  by  many  of  the  nobility, 
''petitioned  for  the  liberty  of  her  husband  ;  and  offered,  that,  on 
this  condition,  he  should  renounce  the  crown,  and  retire  into  a 
convent.    The  legate  de^red  that  Prince  Eustace,  his  nephew 

•  W.  Malms,  p.  1S8. '  This  author,  a  Judiciom  man,  was  present, 
watA  says  that  he  was  verr  attenthre  to  what  passed.  This  speedy 
llMrefortt,  may  be  regardea  vi  entirely  MB«iiije» 

t  W.  Mahns,  p.  188. 

^  Page  4.  Were  this  account  to  be  depended  on,  London  must  at 
that  time  have  contained  near  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
which  is  abave  double  the  number  it  contained  at  the  death  of  Queen 
Etimbeth.  But  these  loose  oaleulations,  oc  zwther  guesses,  deserve  rtnj 
little  credit.  Peter  of  Blois,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  a  xoan  o£  sena^ 
says  there  were  then  only  forty  thousand  inhabitants  in  Lor  .ion, 
which  is  much  more  l^ely.  See  epist.  lo  1.  What  Fitz- Stephen  says 
ef  the  prodigious  riohes.  q[>Iendor,  and  commeree  of  London,  proVei 
only  the  great  poverty  afthe  other  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  indeed 
ef  all  thcfjEwrthon  parts  of  Siupone. 
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might  inherit  Boulogne  and  ^e  other  patrimonial  estates  of  ln» 
fiither.*  The  Londoners  applied  for  die  estaUishment  of  l[ing 
Edward's  laws,  instead  of  those  of  King  Henry,  ^ich,  ^ttej 
said,  were  grievous  and  oppressive.t  AH  these  petitions  were 
rejected  in  the  most  haughty  and  peremptory  manner. 

TTie  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been  sincere  in  h« 
compliance  with  Matilda's  government,  availed  himself  of  the 
ill  humor  excited  by  this  imperious  conduct,  and  secretly  insti- 
gated the  Londoners  to  a  revolt.  A  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  to  seize  lAim  person  of  the  empress,  and  she  saved  herself 
firom  th6  daiiger  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  *She  fled  to  Oxford: 
soon  after  she  went  to  Winchester,  whither  the  legate,  desi- 
rous to  save  appearances,  and  watching  the  opportunity  td 
ruin  her  cause,  had  retired.  But  having  assembled  all  hk 
retainers,  he  openly  joined  his  force  to  that  of  the  Londoners, 
and  to  Stephen's  mercenary  troops,  who  had  not  yet  evacuated 
the  kingdom  ;  and  he  besdeged  Matilda  in  Winchester.  The 
princess,  being  hard  pressed  by  &mine,  made  her  escape ;  but 
m  the  flight,  Earl  Bobert,  her  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  This  nobleman,  though  a  subject,  was  as  much 
the  life  and  soul  of  his  own  party,  as  Stephen  was  of  the  other ; 
and  the  empress,  senmble  of  his  merit  and  importance,  con- 
sented to  exchange  the  prisoners  on  equal  terms.  The  civil 
war  was  again  kindled  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

[1142.1  Earl  Robert,  finding  the  successes  on  both  sides 
taearly  balanced,  went  over  to  Normandy,  which,  during  Ste- 
.  phenyl  captivity,  had  submitted  to  the  earl  of  Anjou ;  and  he 
persuaded  Geoffrey  to  allow  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  a  youn« 
prince  of  great  hopes,  to  take  a  journey  into  England^  and 
appear-at  the  head  of  his  partisans.  [1143.]  This  espedieiat, 
however,  produced  nothing  decisive.  Stephen  took  Oxford  after 
ft  long  siege :  he  was  defeated  by  Earl  Robert  at  Wiltcm;  and 
the  empress,  though  of  a  masculine  spirit,  yet  being  harassed 
with  ft  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  and  alarmed  with  con- 
tiniftil  dangers  to  her  person  and  family,  at  last  retired  into 
Normandy,  [1146.1  whither  she  had  sent  her  son  some  time 
before.  The  death  of  her  brother,  which  happened  neariy 
about  the  same  time,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  her  interests, 
had  not  some  incidents  occurred  which  checked  the  course  of 
Stephen's  prosperity.     'Hiis  prmce,  finding  that  the  castles 


•  Bromptdn,  p.  1081. 
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%6at  by  Ae  nofjfemen  of  hw  own  party  encoutaged  the  spirit 
vf  independence,  and  were  little  less  dangerous  than  diose 
which  remamed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  to 
extort  from  them  a  surrender  of  those  fortresses ;  and  he 
tlienated  the  afiections  of  many  of  them  by  this  equitable 
demand.  The  artillery,  also,  of  the  church,  which  his  brother 
nad  brought  over  to  his  side,  had,  after  some  interval,  jmned 
ihe  other  party.  Eugenius  III.  had  mounted  the  papal  throne; 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  deprived  of  the  legantine  com- 
mission, which  was  conferred  on  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  former  legate.  That 
pontrfT,  also,  having  summoned  a  general  council  at  Rheims, 
in  Champagne,  instead  of  allowing  the  church  of  England, 
as  had  been  usiml,  to  elect  its  own  deputies,  nominated  five 
English  bishops  to  represent  that  church,  and  required  their 
attendance  in  the  council.  Stephen,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  present  difEctdties,  was  jealous  of  the  tights  of  hw  crown, 
Refused  them  permission  to  attend ;  *'  and  tilie  pope,  sensible 
of  his  advantage  in  contending  with  a  prince  who  reigned 
by  a  disputed  title,  took  revenge  by  laying  all  Stephen's  party 
under  an  interdict.t  [11^.]  The  discontents  of  the  royulistB 
at  being  thrown  into  this  situation,  were  augmented  by  a  com- 
parison with  Matilda's  party,  who  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of 
the  sacred  ordinances  ;  and  Stephen  was  at  last  obliged,  by 
making  proper  submissions  to  ^e  see  of  Rome,  to  remove 
the  reproach  from  his  party .f 

[1148.]  The  weakness  of  both  mdes,  rather  than  any 
decrease  of  mutual  animosity,  having  produced  a  tacit  cessa- 
tion of  arms  in  England,  many  of  die  nobility,  Roger  de 
Moubray,  William  de  Warrenne,  and  others,  finding  no 
opportunity  to  exert  their  military  ardor  at  home,  enlisted 
themselves  in  a  new  crusade,  which,  with  surprising  success, 
after  former  disappointments  and  misfortunes,  was  now 
preached  by  St  Barnard.^  But  an  event  soon  afler  happened 
which  threatened  a  revival^  of  hostilities  in  England.  Prince 
Henry,  who  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  was  desirous  of 
receiving  die  honor  of  knighthood  ;  a  ceremony  which  every 
gentleman  in  that  age  passed  through  before  he  was  admitted 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  which  was  even  deemed  requisite 
for  the  greatest  princes.    He  int^ided  to  receive  his  admls- 

*  Epiit  St  Thorn,  p.  225.  t  Chron.  W.  Thorn,  p.  1807. 
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Ibat  purpose  be  passed  UuxKi^b  England  with  a  gceat  redaius 
and  was  attended  by  tbe  naost  coHsideiable  of  his  partieaos. 
He  remained  sctme  time  with  the  king  €^  Scotland,  made 
incursions  into  England,  and  by  his  dexterity  and  vigor  m  all 
BKuily  exeicises,  by  his  valor  in  war,  and  his  prudent  cooduiet 
in  every  occurrence)  bo  roused  the  hopes  of  his  party,  and.  gave 
symptoms  of  those  great  qualities  which  he  al^rwar4s  displayed 
when  he  mounted  the  throBe  pf  England.  [  1  IdO.]  So«m  a]h»T 
his  re^im  to  Normandy,  he  was,  Iqr  Matilda^s  consent,  iavest- 
ed  in  that  duchy,  and  iqpoo  the  death  of  his  fadier  Oeoffi«j, 
which  happeoi^  in  the  subsequent  year,  be  took  poseesaioii 
both  of  Aajou  and  Maine,  and  concluded  a  marriage  which 
brought  him  a  great  accession  of  power,  and  rendered  him 
extremely  formi^ble  to  his  rival.  Eleanor,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  William,  duke  of  Guienne,  and  earl  of  Poictou,  had 
been  married  sixteen  years  to  Lewis  VIL,  king  of  France. 
and  had  attended  him  in  a  crusade  which  that  monafch  con- 
ducted against  the  infidels;  but  having  there  lost  the  affec- 
tions of  h^r  hudband,  and  even  fallen  under  some  suspicioiL 
of  gallantry  with  a  handsome  Saracen,  Lewis,  more  delicate 
tiian  politic,  procured  a  divoree  liom  hea?,  and  restored  her 
those  rich  provinces,  which,  by  her  manriagB,  she  had  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Youi^  Henry,  neither  discouraged 
by  the  inequaliQr  of  years,  nor  by  the  reports  of  Eleaaor^s 
gallantries,  made  successful  coortedii^  to  that  princess,  and 
excusing  her  six  weeks  alter  her  divorce,  got  possession  of 
all  her  dominions  as  h^  dowry.  [1152.]  The  lustre  whieh 
be  received  from  this  %cquisitio|k,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
rising  fortune,  had  such  an  e^ct  in  Eqglimd,  that  when 
Stephen,  desirous  to  insure  the  crown  to  his  son  Eiistace, 
required  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  to  anoint  that  prince 
as  his  eucoessor,  the  primate  refused  compliance,  and  made 
Us  escape  beyond  sea,  to  avoid  ^  vicienoe  and  rosenU 
ment  of  Stephen. 

[lldS.]  Henry,  inf<»med  of  these  dispositions  in  &e 
people,  nnde  an  mvasion  on  Enghmd :  bavii^  gained  some 
advaptage  over  Stephen  at  Medmsbury,  and  having  taken  that 
place,  he  proceeded  thence  to  throw  succors  into  WaJlingford, 
which  the  king  had  advanced  with  a  supeiior  army  to  besiege. 
A  decisive  action  was  every  day  expected,  when  the  great 
men  of  both  sides,  terrified  at  tbe  prospect  pf  further  bioodsbed 
and  js^onfusaon,  intie^f^MMd  with  their  good.^flSe^  ^miicm' 
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hot  a  segodaliQii  between  ^  rival  princes.  The  death  of 
Euslacet  during  the  course  oC  the  treaty,  facilitated  its  con* 
elusion:  an  accommodaticm  was  settled,  by  which  it  was 
agre^  that  Stephen  ^lould  possess  the  crown  during  his  life 
time,  that  justice  shevhl  be  admkiistefed  in  his  name,  even  in 
&e  provinces  which  had  submitted  to  Henry,  and  that  this 
latter  prince  should,  on  Stephen's  demise,  succeed  to  the  king- 
dom,  and  WiHiam,  Stephen's  son,  to  Boulogne  and  his  patn- 
nionial  estate.  After  all  the  barons  had  sworn  to  the  obser- 
vance of  this  treaty,  and  d^ne  homage  t&  Henry,  as  to  the  heir 
of  the  crown,  that  prince  evacuated  the  kingdom ;  and  tlw 
death  of  St^hen  which  happened  next  ye^,  [October  2S, 
1161^]  after  a  dh6rt  illness,  prevented  all  those  quarrels  and 
jealousies  which  were  likely  to  hav^e  ensued  in  so  delicate  a 
situation.  ' 

England  sufifered  great  miseries  during  the  reign  of  this 
prmce :  but  his  pereenal  chamcter,  allowing  for  the  temerity 
and  injustice  (^  his  usurpatiiH),  appeaips  not  liable  to  any  great 
exception  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  well  qtialified,  had  he 
succeeded  by  a  just  title,  to  have  prsmoted  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  sutqects.*  He  was  possessed  of  industry, 
activity,  and  courage^  to  a  grieat  degree ;  though  not  endowed 
widi  a  sound  judgmeoft,  he  was  not  deficient  in  abilities ;  he 
had  the  talent  of  fining  men's  afiections,  and  notwithstanding 
Wis  precarious  situs^on,  he  never  indulged  himself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  tiny  cruelty  or  revenge.f  His  advancement  to  the  throne 
procured  him  neitlier  tranquillity  nor  happiness ;  and  though 
the  situation  of  England  presented  the  neighboring  states  from 
takii^  &ny  durable  advantage  of  her  confusions,  her  intestine 
disorders  were  to  the  last  degfee  mudous  and  destructive. 
The  court  a(  Rome  was  also  permit^,  during  those  eM 
wars,  to  make  further  advances  in  het  usurpations;  and 
appeals  to  the  pope,  whi^  had  allragrs  been  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  English  laws,  became  now  common  in  every  eeclesna- 
'Hcal  controversy.^ 

♦  W.  Mfthns.  p.  ISe.  t  M.  Pari*,  p.  «1     HsguL  p-  »8U 

1  H.  HittUuxg.  p.  3d5. 
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K.  or  FmJLiics. 
LMhTn...itti 


K.  or  BriiR. 


LodM  III.  . .  IM 

onfOKj  Till,  liar 
ctaMMiiu.     : 

[1154.]  Thb  extansiye  confederacies,  by  which  the  £a> 
n^>ean  potentates  are  now  at  <Mioe  imited  and  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  and  which,  though  they  are  apt  to  diffuse  the 
least  spark  of  diss^Mion  throughout  the  whde,  are  at  least 
attended  with  this  advantage,  that  they  prevent  any  violent 
revolutions  or  conquests  in  piurticular  states^  were  totally  un- 
known in  ancient  ages;  and  the  theory  of  fcureign  politics  in 
each  kingdom  formed  a  speculation  much  less  complicated 
and  involved  than  at  present.  Ck>mmerce  had  not  yet  bound 
together  the  roost  distant  nations  in  so  close  a  chtun :  wars, 
finished  in  ooe  campaign,  and  oAen  in  one  battle,  were  little 
afiected  by  the  movements  of  remote  states :  the  imperfect 
ooromunication  among  the  kingdoms,  and  their  ignorance  of 
3ach  other^s  situation,  made  it  impracticable  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  to  combine  in  one  object  or  ^fbrt :  and  above  ajl, 
the  turbulent  spirit  and  independent  situation  of  the  barons  or 
gieat  vassals  in  each  state,  gave  so  much  occupatimi  to  the 
sovereign,  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  bis  attention  chiefly 
to  his  own  state  and  his  own  system  of  government,  and  was 
more  indifferent  about  what  passed  among  his  neighbors.  Re- 
ligion alone,  not  pditics,  carried  abroad  the  views  of  princes, 
while  it  either  fixed  their  thoughts  on  the  Holy  Land^  wliose 
oonquest  and  defence  was  deemed  a  point  of  common  honor 
and  interest,  or  engaged  them  in  intrigues  with  the  Roman 
jmntifiT,  to  whom  they  had  yielded  the  direction  of  ecclesias- 
tical affiurs,  and  who  was  every  day  assuming  moie  authoritf 
than  they  were  willing  -to  allow  him. 
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9^u»  &e  ooaquait  of  Eaglfud  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
nandy,  this  island  was  as  much  sepaiated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world ^  politics  as  in  situation;  and  except  from  the 
kiroads  of  the  Danish  pirates,  tlie  English,  happily  confined  at 
home,  had  neither  enemiea  nor  allies  on  the  continent.  The 
foreign  doroinlcMis  of  William  connected  them  with  the  king 
jffid  great  va^pals  of  Fiance ;  and  whSe  the  opposite  preten- 
fldoDS  of  the  pope  and  emperor  in  Italy  produced  a  continual 
JUteicourse  between  Germany  and  that  country,  th.e  two  great 
OMHiarchs  of  France  and  England  fonced,  in  another  part  of 
Europe,  a  separate  system,  and  earned  on  their  wars  and 
AegoUati(H^,  without  meeting  either  with  opposition  or  support 
from  the  others. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovii^ian  race,  the  nobles  in  every 
j>roYinoe  of  France,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
sovereign,  and  obUged  to  provide  each  for  his  own  defence 
•against  the  ravages  of  the  Norman  freebooters,  had  assumed, 
•both  in  civil  and  military  afiairs»  an  authority  almost  inde- 
pCHident,  and  had  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  the  pre« 
ft?gative  of  their  princes.  The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  by 
temesing  a  §ppeat  fief  to  the  crown,  had  brought  some  addition 
to  the  royal  dignity ;  but  this  fief,  though  conbiderable  for  a 
auliseet,  appeared  a  narrow  basis  of  power  for  a  prince  who 
WB»  placed  at  the  head  of  so  great  a  community.  The  royal 
demesnes  consisted  only  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Estampes,  Com« 
piegne,  and  a  few  places  scattered  over  the^  northern  prov- 
iaees:  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  princess  authority 
was  ra^r  nominal  than  real :  Uie  vassals  were  accustomed, 
nay,  entitled,  to  make  war,  withoitt  his  permission,  on  each 
.o^er :  they  were  even  entitled,  if  they  concieived  themselves 
inlaied,  to  turn  their  arms  agednst  their  sovereign:  they 
agceicised  all  civil  jurisdicUon,  without  appeal,  over  their 
lenants  and  inferior  vassals:  their  common  jealousy  of  the 
•ttowfi  eattly  united  them  against  any  attempt  on  their  exorbi- 
lant  privileges ;  and  as  somu  of  them  had  attained  the  power 
and  authority  of  great  princes,  even  the  smallest  baion  was 
sure  of  immediate .  and  effectual  protection.  Besides  six 
ecclesiastical  peerages,  which,  with  the  other  immunities 
of  the  church,  cramped  extremely  the  general,  execution  of 
livtiee,  there  were  six  lay  peerages.  Burgundy,  Normandy 
.Guienne,  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  Champagne,  which  formed 
tery  extensive  and  puissant  sovereignties.  And  though  the 
eombinaticm  of  all  those  princes  and  barons  could,  on  uigent 
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eccasions,  tnmkfr  a  thiglity  powefr,  fei  wte  if  ir^iy  dUReuh 
to  set  that  great  machme  in  movettietit;  it  W9»  abaeiBt  im- 
possible to  preserve  haimony  in  ite  parts ;  a  sen^e  of  eomnMMl 
interest  alone  couM,  for  a  time,  unite  them  tu^er  itmk 
sovereign  against  a  common  enemy ;  but  if  the  king  attaitifMsd 
to  turn  the  force  of  the  community  against  any  mutinoitt 
vassal,  the  same  sense  of  commcm  interest  maxie  Ike  ottais 
oppose  themselves  to  the  success  of  his  pretensions.  LcmHs 
the  Grossy  the  last  sovereign,  marched,  at  one  lime,  to  \m 
frontiers  against  the  Germans  at  ^  head  of  an  amny  cC  Pm 
hundred  thousand  men ;  font  a  petty  lord  of  Corbeil,'Of  Pisset, 
of  Couci,  was  able,  at  another  period^  to  set  that  prince <t 
defiance,  and  to  maintain  open  war  against  liim. 

The  authority  ci  the  £il^ish  monarch  was  much  more 
extensive  within  his  kingdom,  and  the  disproportion  mveli 
greater  between  him  and  the  most  powerful  of  bis  vttssals. 
His  demesnes  and  revenue  wefe  large,  compared  t6  the  greal* 
ness  of  his  state :  he  was  accustomed  te  levy  arin&ary  ex«h 
tions  on  his^subjects :  his  courts  of  judicature  extended  their 
jurisdiction  into  every  part  of  the  king^m :  he  ooutd  etush 
by  his  power,  or  by  a  judicial  sentence,  well  or  ill  foundod, 
any  obnoxious  baron :  and  though  the  fendal  institutioos, 
which  prevailed  in  his  kingdom,  hkd  tiie  same  tendesey^  « 
m  other  states,  to  exalt  the  anetociracy  and  depress  the  mea- 
archy,'  it  required  in  En^and,  according  to  itB  present  ecm- 
stitution,  a  great  combination  of  the  vassals  to  ^ipoea  ,tbeir 
sovereign  lord,  and  there  had  not  hitherto  aiisen  any  banaa  so 
powerful,  as  of  himself  to  levy  war  against  tibe  priiioe,  «ai  to 
afford  protection  to  the  inferior  barotks. 

While  such  were  the  different  situattioais  oi  Fittnoe  mmi 
England,  and  the  latter"  ei^i;red  so  namy  edpuitui^  cbpie 
the  former,  the  accesinon  of  Henrjr  U,  a  prince  ei  f^emi 
abilities,  possessed  of  so  many  rich  pTdivinoes  on  the  oonli- 
nent,  might  appear  an  event  daztgerons,  if  not  fictal  to  tbe_ 
French  monarchy,  and  sufficient  to  bre^  etftireiy  the  balansto 
between  the  states.  He  was  master,  in  the  rif^t  of  his  &ther, 
of  Anjou  and  Touraine ;  in  that  of  his  mother,  of  Normaxu^ 
and  Maine ;  in  that  of  his  wife,  of  Guienney  Poictou,  Xaia- 
tonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  the  Luaounn.  He 
soon  after  annexed  Brittany  t^  his  other  states,  and  «i|i 
already  possessed  of  the  superiority  over  that  ftfovkiee,  wU^ 
on  the  first  cession  of  Normandy  to  RoHo  ^  DtiMi,  lad  bsen 
granted  by  Charles  the  Simple  m  vasMdttge  to  thai  fimnidaUe 
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mmger.  These  provinces  composed  above  a  third  of  tbe 
whole  French  monarchy,  and  were  much  superior,  in  extent 
and  opulence,  to  those  territories  which  were  subjected  to  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  and  government  of  the  king.  The 
vassal  i\ras  here  raorp  powerful  than  his  liege  lord :  Ae  situa- 
tion which  had  enabled  Hugh  Capet  to  depose  the  Carlovin- 
gian  princes,  seemed  to  be  renewed,  and  that  with  much 
greater  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  vassal :  and  when  £ng- 
'land  was  adcted  to  so  many  provinces,  the  French  king  had 
reason  to  apprehend, from  this  conjuncture,  some  great  disaster 
to  himself  and  to  his  family.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  appeared  so  formidable,  that  saved  thie 
Oapetian  race,  and,  by  its  consequences,  exalted  them  to  that 
pitch  of  grandeur  whidi  they  at  present  enjoy. 

The  limited  authority  of  the  prince  in  the,  feudal  constitu- 
tions, prevented  the  king  of  England  from  employing  with 
advantage  the  fopnce  of  so  many  states  which  were  subjected 
to  his  government ;  and  these  different  members,  disjoined  in 
idituation,  and  disagreeing  in  laws,  language,  and  manners, 
were  never  thoroughly  cemented  into  one  monarchy.  He 
soon  became,  both  from  his  distant  place  of  residence  and 
from  the  mcompatibility  of  interests,  a  kind  of  foreigner  to  his 
French  dominions;  and  his  subjects  on  the  continent  con- 
sidered  flieir  allegiance  as  more  naturally  d^ie  to  their  superior 
lord,  who  lived  in  their  neighborhood,  and  who  was  acknowl* 
edged  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  their  nation.  He  was  always 
at  hand  to  invade  them;  their  immediate  lord  was  oi^en  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  protect  them ;  and  any  disorder  in  any 
part  of  his  dispersed  dominions  gave  advantages  against  him. 
The  other  powerful  vassals  of  the  French  crown  were  rather 
pleased  to  see  the  expij^ion  of  the  English,  and  were  not 
effected  with  that  jealousy  which  would  have  arisen  from  the 
oppression  of  a  co-vassal  who  was  of  the  same  rank  with  them* 
selves.  By  this  means,  the  king  of  France  found  it  more 
easy  to  conquer  tfiose  numerous  provinces  from  England, 
than  to  subdue  a  duke  crtf  Normandy  or  Guienne,  a  count  of 
Anjou,  Maine,  or  Poictou.  And  after  reducing  such  extensive 
territories,  which  immediately  incorporated  with  the  body,  of 
the  monarchy,  he  found  greater  facility  in  uniting  to  the  croMTi 
the  other  great  fiefs  which  still  remained  separate  and  inde- 
pendent. 

But  as  these  important  consequences  could  not  be  foreseen 
by  human  wisdom,  the  king  of  France  remarked  with  terror 
VOL.1.  25  .        H 
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the  rismg  grandeui  of  the  house  of  Aojou  or  Plantaynet, 
and  in  or^er  to  retard  its  progress,  he  had  ever  maintained  a 
strict  union  with  Stephen,  and  had  endeavored  to  support  the 
tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold  usurper.  But  after  this  princess 
death,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  opposing  the  succession  of 
Henry,  or  preventing  the  performance'  of  those  stipulations 
which,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation,  he  had  made 
with  his  predecessor.  The  English,  harassed  with  civil  wan, 
and  disgusted  vnth  the  bloodshed  and  depredations  which, 
during  the  course  of  so  many  years,  had  attended  them 
were  little  disposied  to  violate  their  oaths,  by  excluding  the 
lawful  heir  from  the  succes^on  of  their  monarchy.*  Many 
of  the  most  considerable  fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
partisans ;  the  whole  nation  had  had  occasion  to  see  the  noble 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed,f  and  to  compare  th^m 
with  the  mean  talents  of  William,  the  son  of  Stephen  ;  and 
as  they  were  acquainted  with  his  great  power,  and  wem 
rather  pleased  to  see  the  accession  of  so  many  foreign 
dominions  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  never  entertained 
the  least  thoughts  of  resisting  him.  Henry  himself,  sensible 
of  the  advantages  attending  his  present  situation,  was  in  no 
hurry  to  arrive  in  England ;  and  being  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  a  castle  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  Stephen^s  death,  he  made  it  a  point  -of  honor 
not  to  depart  from  his.  enterprise  till  he  had  brought  it  to  an 
fssue.  He  then  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  was  seceived  in 
England  with  the  aoelamations  of  all  orders  of  men,  who 
swore  with  pleasure  the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  him. 
[1155.1  The  first  act  of  Henry's  government  corresponded 
to  the  hign  idea  entertained  of  his  abilities,  and  prognosticated 
the  reestablishment  of  justice  and.  tranquillity,  of  which  the  ' 
kingdom  had  so  long  been  bereaved.  He  immediately  dis- 
missed all  those  mercenary  soldiers  who  had  committed  great 
•disorders  in  'the  nation ;  and  he  sent  them  abroad,  together 
with  William  of  Ypres,  their  leader,  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  Stej^en.}  He  revoked  all  the  grants  made  by  his  prede* 
cesser,^  even  those  which  necessity  had  extorted  from  the 
empress  Matilda;  and  that  princess,  who  had  resigned  her 
rights  in  favor  of  Henry,  made  no  opposition  to  a  measure  so 

•  M.  PariB,  p.  66.  t  QuL  Neubr.  p.  381* 

X  Fitz-Steph.  p.  13.    H.  Paris,  p.  65.    Gul.  Neubr.  p.  381.  Ghron. 

X.  Wykee,  p.  30,  {  Gul.  Neubr.  p.  8S2 
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necessary  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  re- 
paired ^  coin,  which  had  been  extremely  deh^d  duiing 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor ;  and  he  took  propR  measures 
agidnst  the  return  of  a  like  abuse.*  He  was  rigorous  in  the 
execution  of  justice,  and  in  the  suppression  of  robbery  and 
*  violence ;  and  that  he  might  restore  authority  to  the  laws,  *he 
caused  all  the  new  erected  castles  to  be  demolished,  which 
had  proved  so  many  sanctuaries  to  freebooters  and  rebels.f 
The  earl  of  Albemarle,  Hugh  Mortimer,  and  Roger  the  son 
of  Milo  of  Glocester,  were  inclined  to  make  some  resistance  to 
this  salutary  measure ;  but  the  approach  of  the  king  with  his 
forces  soon  obliged  them  to  submit 

[1156.]  Every  thing  b^ing  restored  to  full  tranquillity  in 
England,  Henry  went  abroad  in  order  to  oppose  the  attempts 
of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who,  during  his  absence,  had  made 
an  incursion  into  Anjou  and  Maine,  [1157.1  had  advanced 
some  pretensions  to  those  provinces,  and  had  got  possession 
of  a  considerable  part  of  them.j:  On  the  king's  appearance, 
the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance;  and  Geoffrey,  re- 
signing his  claim  for  an  annual  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
departed  and  took  possession  of  the  county  of  Nantz,  which 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  expelled  Count  Hoel,  their  prince, 
.  had  put  into  his  hands.  Henry  returned  to  England  the  fol- 
lowing year :  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh  then  provoked  him 
to  make  an  invasion  upon  them  ;  where  the  natural  fastnesses 
of  the  country  occasioned  him  great  difficulties,  and  even 
brought  him  into  danger.  His  vanguard,  being  eqgaged  in  a 
narrow  pass,  was  put  to  rout :  Henry  de  Essex,  Uie  heredi- 
tary standard-bearer,  seized  with  a  panic,  threw  down  the 
standard,  took  to  flight,  and  exclaimed  that  the  king  was 
slain ;  and  had  not  the  prince  immediately  appeared  in  per- 
son, and  led  On  his  troops  with  great  gallantry,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army.§  For 
tiiis  misbejjavior,  Essex  was  afterwards  accused  of  felony  by 
Roberf  de  Montfort ;  was  vanquished  in  single  combat ;  his 
estate  was  confiscated ;  and  he  himself  was  thrust  into  a 
convent-ll  The  submissions  of  the  Welsh  procured  them  an 
accommodation  with  England. 

♦  Hoyedeni  p.  491. 

t  Hoveden,  p.  491.    Fitz-Steph.  p.  18.    M.  Pari8»  p.  65.    Quit 
I9^eubr.  p.  381.    Brompton,  p.  1043. 
X  See  note  O,  ottlie  end  of  tiie  voltime. 
i  GuL  Neubr.  p.  338.    Chzon.  W.  Hendag.  p,  492» 
I  M«  Pans,  p.  70*    GhiUXeubr.  p.  333. 
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[1158.]  The  martial  disposition  of  the  princes  in  that  age 
engaged  t||pm  to  head  their  own  armies  in  every  enterprise, 
even  the  most  frivolous ;  and  their  feeble  authority  made  it 
commonly  impracticable  for  them  to  delegate,  on  occasion, 
the  command  to  their  generals.  Geoffrey,  the  king's  brother, 
died  soon  after  he  had  acquired  possession  of  Nantz  ;  though 
he  had  no  other  title  to  that  county  than  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission or  election  of  the  inhabitants  two  years  before,  Heniy 
laid  claim  to  the  territory"  as  devolved  to  him  by  hereditary 
right,  and  he  went  over  to  support  his  pretensions  by  force  of 
arms.  Conan,  duke  or  earl  of  Brittany  (for  these  lities  are 
given  indifferentiy  by  historians  ,to  those  princes)  pretended 
that  Nantz  had  been  lately  separated  by  rebellion  from  his 
principality,  to  which  of  right  it  belonged ;  and  immediately 
on  Geoffrey's  death,  he  took  possession  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory. Lest  Lewis,  the  French  .king,  should  interpose  in  the 
controversy,  Henry  paid  him  a  vbit ;  and  so  allured  him  by 
caresses  and  civilities,  that  an  alliance  was  contracted  between 
them ;  and  they  agreed  that  young  Henry,  heir  to  the  English 
monarchy,  should  be  affianced  to  Margaret  of  France,  though 
the  former  was  only  five  years  of  age ;  the  latter  was  still  in 
her  cradle.  Henry,  now  secure  of  meeting  with  no  inter- 
ruption on  this  side,  advanced  with  his  army  into  Brittany ; 
and  Conan,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  make  resistance, 
delivered  up  the  county  of  Nantz  to  him.  The  able  conduct 
of  the  king  procured  him  further  and  more  important  ad- 
vantages from  this  incident.  Conan,  harassed  with  the  turbu- 
lent disposition  of  his  subjects,  was  desirous  of  procuring  to 
himself  the  support  of  so  great  a  monarch ;  and  he  betrothed 
his  daughter  and  only  child,  yet  an  infant,  to  Geoffrey,  the 
king's  tihird  son,  who  was  of  the  same  tender  .years.  The 
duke  of  Brittany  died  about  seven  years  after ;  and  Henry, 
being  mesne  lord  and  also  natural  guardian  to  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  put  himself  in  possession  of.  ithat  princi- 
pality, and  annexed  it  for  the  present  to  his  other  great 
dominions. 

[1159.]  The  king  had  a  prospect  of  making  still  furtiier 
acquisitions ;  and  the  activity  of  his  temper  suffered  no  op- 
portunity of  that  kind  to  escape^  him.  Philippa,  duchess  of 
Ouienne,  mother  of  Queen  Eleanor,  was  the  only  issue  of 
William  IV.,  count  of  Toulouse ;  and  would  have  inherited 
his  dominions,  had  not  that  prince,  desirous  of  preserving  the 
tfuccession  in  the  male  line,  conveyed  the  principality  tP:  hia 
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uodier  BayfiftGiid  de  St  Gilles,  by  a  contract  of  sale  which  \raa 

m  that  agQ  regarded  as  fictitious  and  illusory.  By  this  meanei 
the  title  to  the  county  of  Toulouse  caime  to  he  deputed  he' 
tween  the  male  and  female  heirs ;  and  tne  one  or  the  other,  as 
op{>onunitiBs  favored  them,  had  ohtained  possession.  Bay- 
mond,  grandson  of  Raymond  de  St  Gilles  was  the  reigning 
sovereign;  and  on  Henry's  reviving  his  wife's  claim,  this 
prince  had,  recourse  for  protection  to  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  so  much  conccumed  in  policy  to  prevent  the  further 
aggrandizement  of  the  English  monarch.  Lewis  himself, 
when  married  to  Eleanor,  had  asserted  the  justice  of  her 
claim,  and  had- demanded  posseaaion  of  Toulouse;*  hut  his 
sentiments  changing  with  his  interest,  he  now  determined  to 
defend,  hy  his  power  and  authority,  the  title  of  Raymond. 
Henry  found  that  it  would  be  requisite  to  support  his  preten* 
sions  against  potent  antagonists ;  and  that  nothing  b^t  a 
formidable  army  could  maintain  a  r*laim  which  he  had  in  vain 
asserted  by  arguments  and  manifestoes. 

An  army  composed  of  feudal  vassals  was  commonly  very 
intractable  and  undisciplined,  both  because  of  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  persons  who  sberved  in  it,  and  because  the  com* 
mands  were  not  given  either  by. the  choice  of  the  sovereiga 
or  from  the  military  capacity  and  experience  of  the  officers* 
Sach  baron  conducted  his  own  vassals :  liis  rank  was  greater 
or  less,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  proper^ :  even  the 
supreme  command  under  the  prince  was  often  attached  to 
birth ;  and  as  the  military  vas'^  were  obliged  to  serve  only 
forty  days  at  their  own  charge,  though,  if  the  expedition  were 
distant,  they  were  put  to  great  expense,  the  prince  reaped 
little  benefit  from  their  attendance.  Henry,  sensible  of  these 
inoonvefldences,  levied  upon  his  vassals  in  Normandy  and 
other  pjrovinces,  which  were  remote  from  Toulouse,  a  sum  of 
money  in  lieu  of  their  service  ;  and  this  commutation,  by  rea* 
aon  of  the  great  distance,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  his 
English  viissals.  He  imposed,  therefore,  a  scutage  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  on  the  knights'  fees,  a 
commutation  to  which,  though  it  was  unusual,  and  the  first 
perhaps  to  bb  met  with  in  history ,t  the  military  tenants  will- 
ingly submitted ;  and  with  this  money  he  levied  an  army 
which  was  more  under  his  command,  and  whose  service  wat 

*  QnL  Xeubr.  p.  387.    Chxon.  W.  Hemlng.  p.  494. 
t  Mftdoa^  £.  43^.    atarmo,  p.  1381.    See  note  F,  at  th^  ead  of  the 
Toliuae. 
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more  durable  and  constant.  Assisted  by  Berenger,  comit  of 
Barcelona,  .and  Trincaval,  count  of  Nismes,  whom  he  had 
gained  to  his  party,  he^nvaded  the  county  of  Toulouse  ;*  and 
after  taking  Verdun,  Castlenau,  and  other  places,  he  be»eged 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  was  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
enterprise ;  when  Lewis,  advancing  before  the  arrival  of  hb- 
main  body,  threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a  small  reenfoice* 
ment  Henry  was  ui^d  by  some  of  his  ministers  to  prosecute 
the  siege,  to  tak^  Lewis  prisoner,  and  to  impose  his  own  terms 
in  the  pacification ;  but  he  either  tiiiought  it  so  much  his  mter^ 
est  to  maintain  the  feudal  principles,  by  which  his  foreign 
dominions  were  secured,  or  bore  so  much  respect  to  his  supe- 
rior lord,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  attack  a  place  defended 
l^  him  in  person  ;  and  he  immediately  raised  the  siege.*  lie 
marched  into  Normandy  to  protect  tiiat  province  against  an 
incursion  which  the  count  of  Dreux,  instigated  by  King  Lewis, 
his  brother,  had  made  upon  it  War  was  now  openly  carried 
on  between  the  two  monarchs,  but  produced  no  memoraUe 
event:  it  soon  ended  in  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  that  followed 
by  a  peace,  which  was  not,  however,  attended  with  any  c<»ifi* 
dence  or  good  correspondence  between  Jthose  rival  princes* 
[1160.]  TKe  fortress  of  Gisors,  being  part  ^f  the  dowry 
stipulated  to  Margaret  of  France,  had  been  consigned  by  agree- 
ment to  the  knights  templars,  on  condition  that  it' should  be 
delivered  into  Henry's  hands  after  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials. The  king,  that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  Immedi- 
ately demanding  the  place,  ordered  the  marriage  to  be  solem- 
nized between  the  prince  and  princess,  though  both  infants ;  t 
and  he  engaged  the  grand  master  of  the  tem^dars,  by  lar^ 
presents,  as  was  generally  suspected,  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  Gisors.f  [1161.]  Lewis,  resenting  this  fraudulent  conduct, 
banished  the  templars,  and  would  have  made  war  upon  the 
Idng  of  England,  luui  it  not  been  for  the  mediation  and  author- 
ity of  Pope  Alexander  m.,  who  had  been  chased  from  Rome 
by  the  antipope,  Victor  IV.,  and  resided  at  that  time  in  France; 
That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  authority  possessed  by 
&e   Roman  pontiff  during  those  ages,  it  may  be  proper  to 

*  Fitz-Steph.  p.  22.    Biccto,  p.  531. 

t  HoToden,  p.  492.  .  GuL  Neubr.  p.  400.    Diceto,  p.  532.    Bromp- 
ton,  p.  1450. 

^  X  Since  tho  first  publication  of  this  History,  Lord  Lyttleton  has  pub- 
lished a  copy  of  tie  treaty  between  Henry  and  Lewis,  by  which  it 
appears,  if  there  was  no  secret  artidei  ^lat  Henrv  was  Hot  guilty  cf 
•ay  fraud  in  this  transaction. 
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oltoerve,  ^t  the  two  kings  had,  the  year.before>  met  the  pope . 
at  the  eastle  of  Tosci  on  the  Loir;  and  they  gave  him  such, 
marks  of  reiqpect,  that  both  dismounted  to  receive  him,  and, 
holding  each  of  th^si  one  of  the  rekis  of  his  bridle^  walked 
on  foot  by  his  side,  and  conducted  him  in  that  submissive  man- 
ner into  the  castle :  *  >^  a  spectacle,'^  cries  Baronius  in  an 
ecstasy,  ^^  to  God,  angels,  and  men  ;  and  such  as  had  never 
before  been  exhibited  to  the  world !  ^' 

[1162.]  Henry,  soon  after  he  had  accommodated  his  dif* 
fereoces  with  Lewis  by  the  pope^s  mediation,  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  where  he  commenced  an  enterprise,  which,  though 
required  by  sound  policy,  and  even  'conducted  in  the  main 
wi^  prudence,  bred  him  great  disquietude,  involved  him  in 
danger,  and  was  not  concluded  without  some  loss  and  dis- 


The  usurpations  of  the  dei^,  which  had  at  first  been 
gradual,  were  now  become  so  rapid,  and  had  mounted  to  such 
a  hei^t,  that  the  contest  between  the  regale  and  pontificale  0 
was  really  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  England ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  kmg  or  the  priests,  par- 
tieularly  the  archbidbop  of  Canterbury,  should  be  sovereign 
of  the  kingdom.t  The  aspiring  i^irit  oi  Henry,  which  gave 
hiquietude  tQ  all  his  Deighbors,  was  not  likely  long  to  pay  a  tame 
submission  to  the  encroachments  of  subjects ;  and  as  nothing 
opens  t^  eyes  of  men  so  readily  as  their  interest,  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling,  in  this  respect,  into  tliat  abject  superstition 
which  retained  hui  people  in  subjecticm.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  in  die  government  of  his  foreign  dominions, 
as  well  as  of  England,  he  had  shown  a  fixed  purpose  to  repress 
clerical  usurpations,  and  to  maintain  those  prerogatives  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors.  Durmg  the 
sehiam  of  the  papacy  between  Alexander  and  Victor,  he  ha4 
determined,  for  8<Hne  time, to  remain  neuter;  and  when  in- 
formed that  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  bishop  of  Mana 
had,  from  their  own  authority,  acknowledged  Alexander  as 
legitimate  pope,  he  was  so  enraged,  that,  Siough  he  spared  . 
the  archbishop  on  account  of  his  great  age,  he  immediately 
issued  orders  for  overthrowing  the  houses  of  the  bishop  of 
M'WQS  and  archdeaccm  of  Eouen ;  X  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
deliberately  examined  the  matter,  by  those  views  which  usually 

•  Trivet,  p.  48.  t  T|j8-Steph.  p.  27. 

t  Ses  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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entmr  into  tlw  cmmcilft  of  prhieest  ttet  he  dtow^  Uwt  pontiir 
to  ezerciad  au^rity  over  any  of  his  doniiiioiia.  In  England 
the  mild  character  and  advaoeed  yean  of  Theobald,  aroh* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  together  with  his  merits  in  reftniiig  i» 
put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  pre* 
vested  Henry,  during  the  lifetime  of  that  primate,  from  taking 
any  measures  against  the  muhiplied  encroachments  of  the 
clergy ;  but  after  his  death,  the  king  resolved  to  exert  lm»^ 
self  with  more  activity ;  and  that  he  might  be  secure  against 
any  opposition,  he  advanced  to  that  dignity  Becket,  his  chaa* 
cellor,  on  whose  compliance  he  thougl^  he  could  entirdy 
depend. 

Thomas  k  Becket,  the  first  man  of  Ea^^ish  dncent  who. 
since  the  Norman  conquest,  had,  during  the  ceuise  of  a  whole 
century,  risen  to  any  considerable  station,  was  bom  of  reputa* 
l^e  parents  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  being  endowed  both 
with  industry  and  capacity,  he  early  imdnuated  himself  into 

«the  favor  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  apd  obtained  ^m  that 
prelate  some  preferments  and  offices.  By  their  means  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  for  improvement  to  Itidy,  where  he  studied 
the  civil  and  canon  law  ait  Bdiogna ;  ^aad  on  his  return  he 
appeared  to  have  made  such  proficiency  in  knowledge,  that 
he  was  promoted  by  his  patron  to  the  ardideaconry  of  Oaft^ 
terbury,  an  office  d  considenLble' trust  and  profit.  He  vftm 
afterwards  employed  with  success  by  Theobald  in  ttayaothig 
business  at  Rome ;  and  on  H^iry's  accession,  he  waarecom^ 
mended  to  that  monarch  m  worthy  of  findier  piefermeffiL 
Heniy,  who  knew  tiiiat  Becket  had  been  instrumeBtal  in  sup- 
porting that  resolution  of  the  archbishop,  which  had  traded  so 
much  to  facilitate  his  own  advancement  to  ik»  throne,  waa 
sdready  prepossessed  in  his  favor ;  and  finding  <m  further  ac* 
quaintance,  that  his  ^irit  and  abilitieB  entitled  htm  to  any  trust, 
he  soon  promoted  him  to  the  digni^  of  chancellor,  one  of  &e 
first  civil  offices  in  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor,  in  that  age, 
besides  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  had  possession  of  all 

.  vacant  prelacies  and  abbeys ;  he  was  the  guanUan  of  all  such 
minora  and  pupils  as  were  the  king^s  t^an^s;  all  baronies 
which  escheated  to  the  crown  were  under  his  administration 
he  was  entitled  to  a  place  in  council,  even  thou^  he  were 
not  particularly  sumoKMied  i  and  as  he  exercised  also  the  office 
of  secretary  of  etate,  and  it  bekmged  to  Mm  to  oounterngn  aU 
commissions,  writs*  and  letters  patent,  he  was  a  kind  of  prime 
minister,  and  was  conoemed  in  the  despfticb  of  eveiy  bts^ess 
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of  kapttikaacmJ^  BbbMm  eaeeioiaBg  lU^^U^^k^tBeditol, 
by  the  favor  of  Uie  long  or  mrdibiahop,  was  mado  provost  of 
£i»verley,  dean  of  Hiwtmga,  and  ooostaUe  of  the  Tower :  hm 
was  put  in  poaBeesbB  of  the  heooiB  oi  Eye  and  Berkhan^ 
large  boeoniea  that  had  eachealed  4o  ^e  orown ;  and  to  com* 
i^iie  his  grandeurv  he  wae  intrusted  wkh  the  eduoatioik  of 
rnnee  Henry,  the  king'e  eldest  sen,  and  heir  of  the  nuMiarchy .t 
Tbe  pomp  of  his  -retinue^  the  anmptuousoess  of  hts  furniture, 
the  lu3airy  of  his  table,  the  munificence  of  his  presents,  corre*^ 
spondedto  these,  great  preformenta;  or  rather  exceeded  any 
^ung  that  England  had  ever  before  seen  in  any  sul^ct.  His. 
historian  and  secretary,  Fitz-Stephens^  mentions,  among  other 
particulars,  that  his  apartments  were  evexy  day  in  winter 
eoyered  with  clean  straw  or  hay,  and  in  summer  with  green 
rushes  or  boughs^  lest  the  gentlemen  who  paid  court  to  him^. 
and  who  could  not,  by  reason  of  their  great  number,  find  a^ 
plaee  at  table,  riiOudd  soil  their  fine  clotibes  by  sitting  on  a 
dixty  floor.^  A  great  number  of.  knights  were  retained  in  his^ 
snrvice ;  the  greatest  banms  were  proud  of  being  leoeived  at 
his  table ;  his  house  was  a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of 
die  cMef  nobility ;  and  the  king  himself  frequently  vouchsafed 
to  partake  of  his  mitertainments.  As  his  way  of  life  waoi 
8|^endid  and  opulent,  his  amusemeots  and*  9poupatiQns  were* 
gay,  and  partook  of  the  cavalier  spirit,,  which,  as  he  had  only 
taken  deycon's  osden,  he  did  not  think  ui^befitting  lus  oharac- 
t«r.  He*en^]oyed  himself  at  leisure  hoius  in  huntinf,  hawk* 
iag,  gammg,  awl  hoitaouinship ;  he  exposed  his  person  ia 
seveml  military  actseos.;  ||  he  oaified  over,  at. his  own  charge^ 
seven  hundred  knighti  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars  at  Tou- 
louse ;  in  die  subsequent  wars  <mi  the  frontiers  of  Normandy^ 
he  maintaiaed,  during  forty  days,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and: 
foor  thousand  of  th^  train ;  If  and  in  an  embassy  to  Fraoooy 
with  which  he  was.intinisted,  he  astonished  that  court  by  the^ 
number  and  magnificence  of  his  retinue. 
Henry,  besides  committing  all  his  more  important  business 

•  Fitz-Steph.  p.  13. 

t  PitsE-StepU.  p.  15.    Hiftt  Qutd.  p.  9»  14.  Jt  P««e  15. 

i  Joba  Baldwin  bald  t^e  suuior  cf  Oteranfae  in  Ayksbury  of  the 

king  in  soccsge^  by  the  senrioe  of  finding  litter  for  the  king's  bed, 

viz.,  in  summer,  grass  or  kerbs,  and  two  gray  geese,  and  in  winter^ 

straw,  and  three  eels,  thrice  in  the  year,  if  the  king  should 

«hnrioe  in  the  year  to  Aylesbury.    Madox,  Bar.  Anglica,  p.  247* 

I  lits-StepL  p.  2S.    Hist.  Quad.  p»  8 

f  Plti-Steph.  p.  10, 20,  22k  28. 
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to  Beckefi  maaagMneiit,  honorad  tilm  witthk  i 

intimacy ;  and  whenever  he  was  dispcMed  to  reiax  himself  by 

rrts  of  any  kind,  he  admitted  his  chancellor  to  the  pftftj^* 
instance  of  their  familiarity  is  mend<»ied  by  Pitz-Stephens, 
which,  as  it«hows  the  manners  t)f  the  age,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  relate.  One  day,  as  the  king  and  the  ehane^lai 
were  riding  together  in  the  streets  of  London,  they  observed  a 
beggar,  who  was  fevering  wilii  cold.  ^'  Would  it  not  be  verjr 
praiseworthy,''  said  the  king,  ^  to  give  that  poOT  man  a  warm 
coat  in  this  severe  season  ?  "  ^  It  would,  surely,''  replied  the 
chancellor;  ^^and  you  do  weH,  sir,  in  thkiking  of  such  good 
actions."  *^  Then  he  shall  have  one  presently,"  oried  the  king ; 
and  seizing  the  skirt  of  the  chancellor's  coat,  which  was 
scarlet,  and  Imed  with  ermine,  began  to  pull  it  violently.  The 
chancellor  defended  himself  for  some  time  \  and  they  had  both 
of  them  like  to  have  tumbled  off  their  horses  in  the.  street, 
\ii4ien  Becket,  after  a  vehement  struggle,'  let  go  his  coat; 
which  the  king  bestowed  an  .the  beggar,  who,  being  ignorsat 
of  the  quality  of  the  persons,  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
present.t 

Becket,  who,  by  his  complaisance  and  good  humor,  had 
rendered  himself  agreeable,  and  by  his  ii^ustry  and  al^tiea 
useful,  to  his  master,  appeared  to'  him  the  fittest  perscm  for 
supplying  the  vacancy,  made  by  die  dea&  ofTheobold.  As 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  intmilions  |  of  n^rendi* 
ing,  or  rather  confining  within  the  ancient  bounds,  alL  eccle- 
siastical privikges,  and  always  showed  a  ready  dii^KMition  to 
eornfiy  with  them,  ^  Henry,  who  never  expected  any  resistance 
from  tlttit  quarter,  immediately  issued  orders  for  elecUng  him 
archbishop,  of  Canterbury.  But  this  resokdaon,  which  was 
taken  ccmtrary  to  the  opinion  of  Madlda,  and  many  of  the  miii- 
isters,||  drew  after  it  very  unhappy  consequences ;  and  n^rer 
prince  of  so  great  pen^tralicsi  appeared,  in  the  issue,  to  httre 
so  little  understood  the  genius  and  character  of  his  minister. 

No  sooner  was  Beck^  installed  in  this  high  dignity,  wluch 
rendered  him  for  life  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  with 
some  pret^isions  of  aspiring  to  be  the  first,  than  he  totally 
altered  his  demeanor  and  conduct,  and  endeavored  to  acqune 
Uie  character  of  sanctity,  of  which  his  former  busy  and  osten* 

•  Fitz-Steph.  p.  16.    Hist.  Quad.  p.  8.  f  Hts-St^h.  p.  l«. 

1  Ktz-Steph.  p.  17. 


JKt»-Steph;j>.  23.    Ep5st,StThojn.p.232. 
Epist.  St.  Thorn,  p.  ler. 
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roocMe  (^  fife  m]^Kk,ui  the  ejnes  c^  the  people,  tof« 
Uftturally  bereaved  hkn.  Without  c<»isultiiig  the  king,  he 
immediately  returned  into  his  haaSs  the  commission  of  chan- 
cellor; pretending  that  he  must  thenceforth  detach  himself 
from  secular  aiimrs^  and  be  sdely  employed  in  the  exercise 
ci  his  spiritual  function ;  but  in  reality,  that  he  might  break 
off  all  connections  with  Henry,  and  apprise  him  that  Becket, 
us  primate  oi  England^  was  now  become  entirely  a  new  per* 
sonage.  He  mamtained,  in  his  retinue  and  attendants  alone, 
hie  ancient  pomp  and  lustre,  which  was  useful  to  strike. the 
vulgar ;  in  his  own  peracm  he  affected  the  greatest  austerity 
and  most  rigid  mortification,  which  he  was  sensible  would 
have  an  equal  or  a  greater  tendency  to  the  same  end.  He 
wore  sackcloth  next  lus  skin,  which,  by  his  afi^ted  care  to 
conceal  it,  was  necessarily  the  more  remarked  by  all  the 
world  :  he  changed  it  so  seldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and 
vermin :  his  issual  diet  was  bread ;  his  drink  water,  which  he 
even  rendered  further  unpalatable  jby  the  mixture  of  unsavory 
herbs :  he  tore  his  back  with  the  frequent  discipline  which  he 
inflicted  <xi  it :  he  daily  on  his  knees  washed,  m  imitation  of 
Christ,  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  whom  he  afterwards  dis- 
missed  with  presents :  *  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  monks 
by  his  frequent  charities  to  the  convents  and  hospitals':  every 
one  who  made  prc^Eessicm  of  sanctity,  was  admitted  to  his  con- 
versation, and  returned  rfuU  of  panegyrics  on  the  humility,  as 
well  as  on  ^e  piety  and  mortification,  of  the  holy  prlnpuite  : 
he  seemed  to  be  perpetually  employed  in  reciting  pmyers  and 
pious  lectures,  or  in  perusing  religious  discourses  :  his  aspect 
it^ore  the  appearance  of  seriousness,  and  mental  recollection, 
asid  secret  devodon ;  and  all  men  of  penetration  plainly  saw 
that  "he  was  meditating  some  great  design,  and  that  the  ambi* 
tion  aiid  ostentation  of  his  chapter  had  turned  itself  towards 
a  new  and  a  more  dangerous  object 

[1163.1  Becket  wuted  not  till  Heniy  should  c(»nmence 
those  projects  against  the  ecclesiastical  power,  i^ch  he  knew 
had  been  formed  by  that  prince  :  he  was  himself  the  aggres- 
sor, and  endeavored  to  overawe  the  king  by  the  intrepidity 
and  boldness  of  his  enterprises.  He  summcmed  the  e^rl  of 
GSare  to  surrender  the  hstoaj  of  Tunbridjge,  which,  •ever 
since  the  conquest,  had  remamed  in  the  &imily  of  that  noble* 
*man,  but  which,  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  Becket  pretended  his  piedecessors  were  prohibited 

•  Fits-Steph.  p.  25*    Wet.  Quad.  p.  19. 
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lustre  which  he  derired  from  the  grefttBess  cf  his  own  bixfl» 
and  the  extent  of  his  pooooDSJons^  wsA  allied  tojiU  the  pnj»» 

cipal  fkmtlies  in  the  kingdom ;  his  sister,  who  was  a  celebmtei 
beauty,  had  ^ith^y  extended  his  credit  amopg.  die  nobility, 
and  was  eren  supposed  to  have  gained  the  Idng's  afiectto&s  ; 
and  Recket  could  not  better*  c^cdver,  than  by  attacking  sa 
pbwerftil  an  interest,  his  resohition  <^  maintaining  with  vigor 
the  rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  see.* 

WilHam  de  Bynsford,  a  miliary  tsnant  of  the  crown,  was 
patron  of  a  Hving  whtch  belonged  to  a  manor  that  held  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbafy ;  but  Becket,  without  regard  to  Wii^ 
liam^s  right,  presented,  cm  a  new  wA  illegal  pretext,  oas 
Laurence  to  that  living,  who  was  violently  expelled  by  Eyns-^ 
fbrd.  The  primate,  making  himself,  as  was  usnid  in  spinlnai 
courts,  both  judge  and  party,  issued  in  a  summary  manner  the 
sentence  of  excommunicatioa  against  £3msford,  who  cxmk* 
.  plained  to  the  king,  that  he,  who  held  ^  in  eapite  ^' dT  &e  ciqwb^ 
should,  contrary  to  the  practice  established  by  the  Coaquerocy 
and  maintained  ever  since  hy  his  successors,  be  subjected  to 
that  terrible  sentence  without  the  previous  oanaent  of  the 
sovereign.f  Henry,  who  had  now  broken  .off  all  personal 
intercourse  with  Becket,  sent  him,  by  a  messenger,  his  orders 
to  absolve  E3riisford  ;  but  reeeived  for  answer,  t^  it  belonged 
not  for  the  king  to  inform  him  whom  he  shcRidd  absolve  and 
whom  excommunicate ;  |  and  it  was  not  till  aiber  many  remon- 
strances and  menaces  tiiat  Becket,  &ottgh  with  the  wont  fpnuse 
imaginable,  was  induced  to  compbf  wi&  the  royal  maadate. 

Henry,  though  he  found  himself  thus  grievously  miatake» 
in  ^e  character  of  the  person  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the 
primacy,  determined  not  to  dedst  from  hia  former  intention  .of 
Tetrenching  clerical  usurpationB^  He  was  entiiely  master  of 
his  extensive  dominions :  the  prudence  axid  vigor  of  his  ad- 
ministration, attended  with  perpetual  success,  had  raised  his 
character  above  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors :  §  the  papacy 
i^med  to  be  weakened  by  a  schism,  which  divided  aU^ 
Europe;  and  he  nghtly  judged  that,  if  the  present  favorable 
opportunity  were  neglected,  the  crown  must,  from  tJie  preva- 
lent superstition  of  the  people,  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  an 
entire  subordination  under  the  mitre. 
-  -  e 

•  Rta-Steph.  p.  28.    Oenrace,  p.  1884. 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  7.    Dlceto,  p.  536.  J  Hts-Stepk.  p.  28. 
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Tfie  tmion  of  the  chrS  add  etclmuundoal 
tremely,  in  every  citilized  govemment,  to  ikie  maintenaoee  of 
peace  and  order ;  and  prevents  those  mutual  enenachmeiitt 
which,  as  there  can  be  no  uttiiiiatd  judge  between  tfaein, 
are  often  attended  withr  the  most  dangerous  consequeocM 
Whether  the  supreme  magistuM^  who  unites  these  powwi 
receives  the  appellation  of  piiate  pr  prelate,  is  not  raalenBL 
The  superior  weight  which  temporal  interests  oonmumly  bear 
in  tile  apprehensions  of  men  above  spiiifuai,  renders  the  civH 
part  of  his  character  most  prevalent;  m^  in  tioie  pzevwats 
those  gross  impostures  and  iMgoted  penecuti<Mi8  whieh,  in  aU 
fklse  religions,  are  the  chief  foundation  of  clerioaJ  •uthority. 
But  during  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  the  state, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  civil  magistmte,  is  naturally  thrown  into 
convulsions ;  and  it  behoves  the  pfinee,  both  for  Ins  own  inters 
est  and  for  that  of  the  public,  t<^  provide  m  time  sufficient 
barriers  against  so  dangerous  and  insidious  a  rival.  13u» 
precaution  had  hitherto  been  much  neglected  in  Englandy  as- 
well  as  ih  otiier  Catholic  countries ;  and  affairs  at  last  seesoed 
to  have  come  to  a  dangerous  crios :  a  sovereign  of  the  greatest 
abilities  was  now  on  the  throne :'  a  prelate  of  the  most  inflezi* 
ble  and  intrepid  character  was  possessed  of  the  primacy :  th0 
contending  powers  appeared  to  be  armed  with  tl^ir  full  (ot09^ 
and  it  was  natural  to  expect  some  eztraofdinaiy  event  to 
result  from  their  conflict. 

Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain  money,  thft  t^rf 
had  inculcated  the  necessity  of  penanee  as  an  atonement  fer 
sin ;  and  having  again  introduced  &e  ptactice  of  paying  them 
lai^e  sums  as  a  commutation,  or  species  of  atonement  for  the* 
remrssion  of  Ihose  penanced,  the  i^ns  t)f  the  pei^le,  hy  these 
means,  had  become  a  revenue  to  the  priests ;  and  the  king 
computed,  that  by  th»  inventicm  alone  they  levied  more 
money  upon  his  sulijects  than  flowed,  by  all  the  funds  and 
taxes,  mto  the  royal  exchequer.*  That  he  might  ease  the 
people  of  so  heavy  and  arbitrary  an  imposition,  Henry  re« 
quired  that  a  civil  officer  of  his  appointment  'diould  be  present 
hi  all  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  should,  for  th^  %tufe,  give  his 
ci^nsent  to  every  composition  which  was  ma«.H~  with  sinistra 
for  their  spiritual  offences. 

The  ecclesiastic^  in  that -age  had  renounced  all  imme/^Ute 
Bub(»rdination  to  the  magistrate :  they  openly  pretended  to  a^ 

•  Btz-Steph.  p*  8S. 
▼OL.  1,  M  H 
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eMMofAoBy  mcamasmi  wDtxm^/om^  tram  a  tiial  befine  coiHte 
of  juBtiee;  and  ware  gradually  introducing  a  like  exemption. 
in  civil  causes :  e^ritual  penalties  alone  could  be  inflicted  on 
their  ofiences ;  and  as  the  clergy  bad  extremely  multiplied  in 
England,  and  many  of  them  were  consequentiy  of  very  low 
cliitracter8,*crime8  x^  the  deepest  dye  —  murders,  robberies, 
aMteries,  rapes-*- were  daily  committed  with  impunity  by  the 
eeolesiastics.  It  had  been  found,  for  instance,  on  inquiry,, 
that  no  less  than  a  hundred  murders  had,  since  the  king^s 
aooesfflon,  been  perpetrated  by  men  of  that  profession,  who 
had  never  beon  called  to  account  for  these  offences ;  *  and 
holy  orieis  were  become  a  full  protection  for  all  enormities. 
A  clerk  -in  Worcestershire,  having  debauched  a  gentieman's 
daughter,  had,  at  this  time,  proceeded  to  murder  the  father; 
and  the  general  indignaticHi  af^inst  this  crime  moved  the  king- 
to  attempt  the  remedy  of^  abuse  which  was  become  so 
palpable,  and  to  require  theS  the  clerk  should  be  delivered  up, 
and  receive  condigi^  punishment  from  the  magistrate.t  Becket 
insisted  on  the  i»nvileges  of  the  church ;  confined  the  criminal 
in  the  bishop^s  prison,  lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  king^s 
officers ;  maintained  thai  no  greater  punishment  could  be 
inflicted  on  him  than  degradation;  and  when  the  king  de- 
manded that,  immediately  after  he  was  degraded,  he  should 
be  tried  by  the  civil  power,  the  primate  asserted  that  it  was 
iniquitous  to  try  a  man  twice  upon  the  same  accusation,  and 
for  the  same  oflrenee4 

Henry,  laying  hold  of  so  plausible  a  pretence,  resolved  to 

Ch  the  clergy,  with  regard  to  all  their  privileges,  which  they 
i  raised  to  an  enormous  height,  and  to  determine  at  once 
those  controversies  which  daily  multiplied  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  He  summoned  an  assem* 
bly  of  all  the  prelates  in  England ;  and  he  put  to  them  this 
concise  and  decisive  question,  whether  or  not  they  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  ? 
Tlie  bbho;^  unanimously  replied,  that  they  were  willing, 
^^ saving  Iheir  own  order ;  "^  a  device  by  which  they  thought 

10  elude  the  present  urgency  of  the  king's  demand,  yet  reserve 

•  QvH  Neubr.  p.  304. 

t  Pite-Steph.  p.  3a.    Hist.  Quad.  p.  32. 

1  Fitz-Steph.  p.  29.    Hist.  Quad.  p.  33,  45.    HoTeden,  p.  492. 

11  Paris,  p.  72.    Diceto,  p.  536,  537.    fixISbipton,  p.  1058.    Genrasc^ 
p.  1884.    Epist.  St.  Thorn,  p.  208,  209. 

i  Pits-Steph.  p.  31.    Hist  Qund.  p.  34w    Horeden*  p.  4iK) 
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to  themseiy^s,  on  e  ftiTOT&blo  oppoftuuKjT)  &d  powor  of  mn* 
Burning  all  their  pTetensicHis.  The  kiiig  was  seiisible  of  the> 
artifice,  and  was  provoked  to  the  highest  indignation.  He  left 
the  assembly  wi&  visible  marks  of  hia  displeasure :  he  required 
die  primate  instantly  to  surrender  the  honors  and  eastles  of 
Eye  and  Berkham :  the  bishops  were  terrified,  and  expected 
still  further  efieets  of  his  resentment  Beek^  akxne  was  la* 
flexible;  and  nodiii^  but  the  interposition  of  the  popeV 
legate  mid  almoner,  Philip,  who  dreaded  a  breach  with  so 
powerful  a  prinee  at  so  unseasonable  a  juncture,  coi:dd  hav* 
prevailed  on  him  to  retract  the  saving  clause,  and  giv®  a 
general  and  absdute  prmnise  of  observing  &e  anoiaotcus* 
toms.* 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with,  a  declarati<»i  in  these 
general  terms;  he  resolved,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to  define  ex- 
pressly &ose  customs  with  which  he  required  .compliance^  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  cleri(^  usurpations,  before  they  w^  fully 
consolidated,  and  could^  plead  antiquity,  as  they  alieacly  did  a 
socred  authority,  in  their  favor.  The  claims  of  the  Chuieh 
were  open  and  visible.  After  a  gradual-  and  insensible  pK^^ress 
during  many  centuries,  the  mask  had. at  last  beisn  taken  off, 
and  several  ecclesiastical  councils,  by  their  canons,  wtueh 
were  pretended  to  be  irrevocable  and  infallible,  had  pontivdy 
defined  those  privileges  and  immunities  wl^h  p;av6  such 
general  c^enee,  and  appeared  so  dangerous  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Henry,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  de&ie  with 
the  same  precision  the  limits  of  the  civil  power ;  to  <^po8e  his 
legal  customs  to  their  divine  ordinances;  to  determine  ^. 
exact  boundaries  of  Hie  rival  jurisdietionB ;  and  fcHr  this  purpose 
he  summoned  a  general  council  of  the  nobility  and  {nn^tes  at 
Clarendon,  to  whom  he  submitted  tliis  great  and  impoitant 
question.     [15th  Jan.  1164.^ 

The  bfurons  were  all  gained  to  the  king's  party,  either  by 
the  reasons  which  he  urg^,  or  by  his  superior  au&ority.  TIm 
bishops  were  overawed  by*  the  general  combination  against 
them ;  and  the  fi>llowing  laws,  commoidy  oaUed  the  "  Cmisti^ 
totbns  of  Clarendon,''  w^re  voted  without  opposition  by  this 
assembly.t  It  was  enacted,  that  all  suits  concerning  the 
advowson  and  presentation  of  chinches  should  be  determmed 
in  the  civil  courts  :,that  the  churches,  belonging  to  the  king'ii 
■■  m ■* 

*  SSst.  Quad.  p.  87.    Hoveden,  p.  493.    Oenraae,  p.  1866. 
t  mU'Bbaph.  p.  8$. 
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ftNS  HImM mihiS  pittMA  m  pe^ftetoksr^^tlmit  h»  ooni^nt: 
thttt  ckeriu^  aceuied  of  any  crimen  should  be  tried  in  the  eiTil 
oourtB :  that  no  pelson,  psiticiilarly  mclergytnaB  of  any  lank, 
abeuld  depart  the  kangdom  wi^Knit  the  long's  license :  thst 
exeommuBioated  penons  riunild  not  be  bound  to  give  security 
fbr  eentlnuiiig  in  their  picsout  place  of  abode:  that  laics 
shofiMd  not  be  accused  in  spiritual  courts,  except  by  leg^  and 
reputable  promoters  and  witnesses :  ^at  no^clnef  tenant  of  the 
orown  should  be  exoemmunioated,  nor  his  lands  be  put  under 
an  inteniict,  except  with  the  king's  consent :  tliat  ail  appeals 
in  spiritual  causes  ^ould  be  carried  from  the  archdeacon  to 
the  biriiop^  from  ^  bishop  to  the  prhnate,  from  him  to  the 
king;  and  should  be  carried  no  farther  without  the  king's 
consent :  tfiat  if  any  lawsuit  arose  between  a  layman  and  a 
clergyman  concerning  a  tenant,  and  it  be  <Msputed  whetlrar 
the  land  be  a  lay  or  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  it^  should  first  be 
determined  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful  men  ta  what  class 
it  belonged;  and  if  it  be  found  to.be  a  lay  fee,  the  causa 
sfaoukl  finally  be  determined  in  the  civil  eborts :  that  no  inhab* 
itant  in  demeffiae  sliould  be  excommunicated  for  Bon*>appearw 
anee  In  a  spiritual  court,  t31  the  chief  officer  of  the  place  where 
he  lesldea  be  consulted,  that  he  may  compel  Imn  by  the  civii 
authority  to  give  satisfaction  to  ^le  church:  fhat  the  arch» 
bishops,  Ittshops,  aad  otiier  spiritual  d^niiaries,  should  ber 
regarded  as  barons  of  the  realm ;  should  possess  the  privilegea 
and  be  subfeded  to  the  burdens  belonging  to  that  rank ;  and 
shocdd  be  bound  to  attend  the'kmg  m  his  great  ceuneiis»  and* 
asnst  at  aU  trials,  till  the  sentence,  either  of  deaeth  or  loss  of 
m«sibers,  be  given  against  the  criminal :  ^lat  the  revenue  of 
vacant  sees  lE^oukl  belong  to  the  king ;  the  chapter,  or  such 
of  ^lem  as  he  pleases  to  summon,  should  sit  in  the  kingli 
chapel  till  they  made  tH^  new  election  wilh  his  consent,  and 
that  the  bishop  electabould  do  homage  to  tl»  crown :'  that  if 
any  baron  or  tenant  ♦*  in  capite  "  shouid  r^use  to  sul«iit  to 
the  spiritual  couitB,  the  king  should  employ  his  authcnrlty  m 
obliging  him  to  make  such  submisrions ;  if  any  of  them  ihfow 
off  his  alliance  to  the  king,  the  prelates  should  assist  the 
king  with  their  censures  in  reducing  him :  that  ^xxis  forfeited 
tdthe  king  shouid  not  be  protected  in  churches  ar  chuzch- 
yards^:  that  tiie  clergy  should  no  longer  pretend  to  the  right 
c^  enforcing  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  oath  or  promise  t* 
but  should  leave  these  lawsuits,  equally  with  others,  to.  the 
determinati<m  of  the  civil  courts ;  and  that  the  s&$»  of  viitains 
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ihoald  not  to  onUned  clerks,  wiAoirt  dM  commmot  tes 
lard.* 

These  articles,  to  the  number  eif  sixteen,  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  chief  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  eoclesiastica) 
affairs,  and  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
diurch,  which,  gradually  stealing  on,  had  threatened  the  total 
destruction  of  the  civil  power.  Henry,  therefore,  by  reducing 
those  ancient  customs  of  the  realm  to  writing,  and  by  collect- 
ing them  In  a  body,  endeavored  to  prevent  all  future  dispute 
w^  regard  to  them ;  and  by  passing  so  many  ecclesiastical 
ordinances  in  a  national  and  civil  assemUy ,  he  fully  established 
the  superiority  of  the  legislature  above  ail  papal  decrees  or. 
cqinritual  canons,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  ecelesi- 
asttos.  But  as  he  knew  that  the  bishops,  though  overawed  by 
^  present  combinaticm  of  the  crown  and  the  barohs,  wou]^ 
take  the  first  favorable  oppcNTtunity  of  denying  the  authority, 
which  had  enacted  these  constitutions,  he  resolved  that  they 
siumld  all  set  their  seal  to  them,  and  give  a  promise  to  observe 
tiiem.  None  of  the  prelates  dared  to  oppose  his  will,  except 
Becket,  who,  though  urged  by  the  earls  of  Ckumwall  and 
Leicester,  the  barons  of  principal  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
obstinately  withheld  his  asseqt  At  last,  Richard  de  Hastings, 
grand  prior  of  the  templars  in  England,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  him,  and  with  many  tears  entreated  bun,*  if  he 
paid  any  regard  either  to  his^wn  safety  or  that  of  the  chuich, 
not  to. provide,  by  a  fruitless  q)pomtion,  the  indignation  of  a 
great  monarch,  who  was  resolutely  bent  on  his  purpose,  and 
who  was  determined  to  take  full  revenge  on  every  one  that 
slKNild  dare  to  expose  him.t  Becket,  finding  himseif  deserted 
by  all  the  world,  even  by  his  own  brethren,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  comply;  and  he  promised,  ^^  legally,  with  good  faith,  aad 
without  fraud  or  reserve,''  |  to  observe.  Uie  constitutions ;  and 
be  took  an  oath  to  that  purpose.^  The  king,  thinking  that  he 
had  now  finally  preva^ed  ip.  tins  great  enterprise,  sent  the. 
ooostitutioas  to  Pope  Alexander,  who  then  resided  in  France  t 
and  he  required^ that  pontiff's  ratification  of  them;  but  Alex* 
ander,  who,  though  he  had  owed  the  most  important  obliga* 
tkuis  to  the  king,  plainly  saw  that  these  laws  were  calculator 

•  Hist  Quad.  p.  163.     M.  Paris,  p.  70,  71.     Spel.   Concil.  vol  V 
p;  63.    Gervase,  p.  1386, 1387.    Wilkuas,  p.  321. 
t  Hist  Quad.  p.  88.    Hov^en,  j>.  493. 

{Fiti-St^ph.  p.  86.    Epi0%.  St  Thom.  p.  25. 
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to  Mt&Ukh  the  mdepeadency  of  England  on  die  papoey,  and 
of  the  royal  power  on  the  clergy,  condemned  diem  in  tho. 
strongest  terms;  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  theni. 
There  were  only  six  articles,  the  least  important,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  he  was  willing  to  ratify. 

Becket,  when  he  observed  that  he  might  hope  for  support 
in  an  opposition,  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  com* 
pliance ;  and  endeavored  to  engage  all  the  other  Inafaops  in  a 
confederacy  to  adhere  to  their  common  rights,  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  in  which  he  represented  the  interest 
and  honor  of  God  to  be  so  deeply-concerned.  He  redoubled 
his  austerities  in  order  to  punish  himself  for  his  criminal  assent 
to  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon :  he  proportioned  his  disci- 
pHne  to  the  enormity  of  his  supposed  offence :  and  he  refused 
to  exercise  any  part  of  his  archiepiscopal  function,  till  he 
i^uld  receive  absK^ution  from  the  pope,  which  was  readily 
granted  him.  Henry,  informed  o§»  his  present  dispositions, 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  refractory  behavior ;  and 
he  attempted  to  crush  him  by  means  of  that,  very  power 
which  Becket  made  such  merit  in  supporting.  He  applied  to 
the  pope  that  he  should  grant  the  commission  of  legate  in  his 
dominions  to  the  archl^hop  of.YcNrk;  but  Alexander,  as 
politic  as  he,  though  he  granted  the  commission,  annexed  a 
clause;  that  it  should  not  empower  the  legate  to  execute  any 
act  in  prejudice  of  the  archlHshdp  of  Canterbury :  *  and  tbe 
king,  finding  how  fruitless  such  an  authority  would  prove, 
sent  back  the  commission  by  the  same  messenger  that 
brought  itf 

The  primate,  however,  who  found  himself  still  exposed  to 
the  king's  indignation,  endeavored  twice  to  escape  secretly 
from  tl^  kingdom ;  but  was  as  often  detained  by  ccmtrary 
winds  :  and  Henry  hastened  to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of 
an  obstinacy  which  he  deemed  so  criminaL  He  instigated 
John,  mareschal  of  the  exchequer,  to  sue  Becket  in  the  aichi- 
episcopal  court  for  some  lands,  part  of  the  manor  of  Ptege- 
Imm ;  and  to  appeal  thence  to  the  king's  coint  for  justice.^ 
On  the  day  appointed  for  trying  the  cause,  the  primate  sent 
four  knights  to  represent  certain  hrreguianties  in  John's 
appeal ;  and  at  the  isame  time  to  excuse  himself,  on  account 

•  ^ist.  St.  Thorn,  p.  13,  14. 

t  Horeden,  p.  493.    Gervase,  p.  138&. 
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of iiekifeM, for  notappuonng  pcnaa^  llMtt  day  m  the  oonrl^* 
This  iriight  offence  (if  it  eveor  dcsenre  the  name)  was  lepre* 
Bented  as  a  grievous  contempt ;  the  four  knights  weve  menaced 
and  with  difficulty  escaped  heing  sent  to  |^rison,  as  offering 
falsehoods  to  the  court ;  *  and  Henry,  hemg  determined  to 
prosecute  Becket  to  the  utmost,  summoned  at  Northampton  a 

-  great  council,  which  he  purposed  to  make  the  instruQient  of 

'  faiis  vengeance  against  the  inflexible  prelate. 

The  king  had  raised  Becket  from  a  low  station  to  the  high* 
est  offices,  had  honored  him  with  his  countenance  and  friends 

^  riiip,  had  trailed  to  his  assistance  in  forwarding  his  favorite 

'  project  against  the  clergy ;  and  when  he  found  him  becom» 
of  a  sudden  his  most  rigid  opponent,  while  every^  one  beside 
complied  wi&  his  will,  rage  at  the  disappointment,  and  indig* 
nation  against  such  signal  ingmtitude,  transported  hinr  beyoi^ 
all  bounds  of  moderation ;  and  there  'seems  to  have  entered 
more  of  pasdon  than  o^justice,  or  even  of  policy,  in  this 
violent  prosecution.t  The  barons,  notmthstanding,  in  the 
great  council  voted  whatever  sentence  he  was  pleased  to 
dictate  to  them  ;  and  the  bishops  themselves,  who  undoubtedly  . 
bore  a  secret  favor  to  Becket,  and  regarded  him  as  the  cham- 
pion Of  their  privileges,  concurred  with  the  rest  in  the  design 
of  oppressing  their  primate.  In  vain  did  Becket  urge  tluit 
his  court  was  proceeding  with  the  utmost  regularity  and 
justice"  in  trying  the,  mareschal^s  cause ;  which,  however,  he 
said,  would  appear,  ^m  the  sheriff^s  testimony,  to  be  entirely 
unjust  and  iniquitous :  that  he  himself  had  discovered  no  con- 
tempt qf  the  king^s  court ;  but,  <hi  the  contrary,  by  sending 
four  knights  to  excuse  his  absence,  had  virtually  ackowledged 
Its  authority :  that  he  also,  in  consequenoe  of  me  king's  sum* 
mcms,  personally  appeared  at  present  in  the  great  counofl, 
ready  to  jusdfy  his  cause  against  die  ihareschal,  and  to  submil 
his  conduct  to  their  inquiry  and  jurisdiction :  that  even  should 
it  be  found  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  non-appearance,  the 
Itfws  had  affixed  a  very  slight  peiialty  to  ^t  ofience ;  and 
that,  as  he  was  an  inliabif^nt  of  Kent,  where  his  archiepisco- 
pal  palace  ¥ras  seated,  he  was  by  law  entitled  to  some  greater 
mdulgence  then  usual  in  the  rate  of  his  fine.|  Notwithstand^ 
ing  these  pleas,  he  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  a  c<mtmnpt 
of  the  king's  court,  and  as  wanting  in  the  fealty  which  he  had 

•  See  note  R»  at  the  end  of  the  vol*  jmer  f  Keabr.  p.  SH 

t  Fits-8t8ph.p.  87»4a. 
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to  \m  fovesMgn ;  i^H  his  goods  and  <>Iu|ltdki  woe  cm 

d ;  *  and  that  this  triumph  over  the  chuxx^h  might  bo 

carried  to  tht^utmost,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
raolate  who  had  been  so  powerlbl  in  the  former  reign,  was, 
m  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  obliged,  by  order  of  the  court, 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  against  him*f  The  primate  sub- 
mitted to  the  decree;  and  ali- the  prelates,  exjcept  FoUiot, 
-  iHshop  of  London,  who  paid  court  to  the  king  by  this  singu- 
larity, became  sureties  for  him4  It  is  remarkable,  that 
•evfoal  Norman  barons  voted  in  this  council ;  and  we  may 
ac^nclude,  with  some  probability,  that  a  like  practice  had  pre- 
wled  in  many  of  the  great  councils  summoned  since  the  ' 
conquest.  For  the  contemporary  historian,  who  has  given  us 
a  full  account  of  these  transactions,  does  nJt  mention  this 
GAiciunstance  as  anywise  singular ;  ^  and  Becket,  in  all  his 
subsequent  remonstrances  wi^i  regard  to  the  severe  treatment, 
which  he  had  met  with,  never  foiy^ds  any  objection  on  an 
inegularity,  which  to  us  appears  veiy  palpable  and  iflagrant  ^ 
So  little  precision  was  these  at  that  time  in  the  government 
.and  constitution  1 

The  king  was  not  content  with  this  sentence,  however 
violent  and  oppressive.  Next  day  he  demsuided  of  Becket 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,,  which  the  primate  had 
levied  upon  the  honors  of  Eye  and  Berkham,  while  in  hi^ 
poflsessioit  Becket,  afler  pre^nising  that  he  was  not  obliged 
to  anmver  to  this  suit,  because  it  was  not  contained  in  his 
summons ;  afler  remarking  that  he  had  expended  more  than 
that  sum  in  the  repairs  of  those  castles,  and  of  the  royal 
palace  at  London,  e^press^d,  however,  his  resolution,  that 
money  should  n6t  be  any  ground  of  quarrd  between  him  and 
his  severe^  $  he  agreed  to  pay  the  sum,  and  immediately 

2ve  sureties  for  it||  In  the  subsequent  meeth^,  the  king 
manded  five  hundred  marks,  which,  he  affirmed,  he  had 
lent  Becket  during  the  war  at 'Toulouse  ;  fl  and  another  sum 
to  the  same  amount,  for  which  that  prince  had  been  surety 
for  him  to  a  Jew.  Immediately  after  these  two  claims,  h» 
preferred  a  third,  of  still  greater  importance ;  he  require^ 
htm  to  give  in  the  accounts  of  his  administratioi^L  while  chan* 
eellor,  wd  to  pay  the  balance  due /from  the  reyenues  of  all 

•  Hist  Quad.  p.  47.  Horeden,  p.  494.    Qervase,  p.  1389. 

t  Fit2-8tepli.'p.  87.  t  Fitz-SteiOi.  p.  87. 

i  nU'St^kh.  p.  36.  i  Pitl-Stoph.  p»  86. 
t  Hirt.  Qaiid.  p.  47. 
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the  prelacies,  abbeys,  aAd  bafonies,  ivfiich  had,  daring  thiT 
time,  been  subjected  to  his  maoagement.*  Becket  ob«»rved 
that,  as  this  demand  was  totally  unexpected,  nniad  not  conm 
prepared  to  answer  it;  but  he  required  a  delay,  and  promised 
m  that  case  to  give  satisfaction.  The  king  insisted  upon 
sureties ;  and  Becket  desired  leave  to  consult  his  sufTragans 
in  a  case  of  such  importance.f 

h  is  apparent,  from  the  known  character  of  Henry,  and 
fh)m  the  usual  vigilance  of  his  government,  that,  when  he 
promoted  Becket  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on  good 
grounds,  well  pleased  with  his  administration  m  the  former 
high  office  with  iiHiich  he  had  intrusted  him ;  and  that,  even 
if  that  prelate  jiad  dissipated  money  beyond  the  income  of 
his  place,  the  king  was  satisfied  that  his  expenses  were  not 
blamable,  and  had  in  the  main  been  calculated  for  his 
service.}  Two  years  had  since  elapsed;  no  demand  had 
during  that  time  beien  made  upon  him;  it  was  not  till  the 
quarrel  arose  concerning  ecclesiastical  privileges,  that  the 
claim  was  started,  and  the  primate  was,  of  a  sudden,  required 
to  produce  accounts  of  such  intricacy  and  extent  before  a 
tribunal  which  had  shown  a  determined  resolution  to  ruin  and 
oppress  him.  To  find  sureties  that  he  should  answer  so 
boundless  and  uncertain  a  claim,  which  in  ^e  king^s  estiraa* 
tion  amounted  to  forty-four  thousand  marks,^  was  impractica* 
We ;  and  Becket's  sufiragans  were  extremely  at  a  loss  what 
counsel  to  give  him  m  such  a  critical  emergency.  By  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  he  offered  two  thousand 
marks  as  a  general  satisfaction  for  all  demands ;  but  this  ofier 
was  rejected  by  the  king.||  Some  prelates  exhorted  him  to 
resign  his  see,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  acquittal ;  others 
were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  submit  himself  entirely  to 
the  king^s  mercy  ;  fl  but  3ie  primate,  thus  pucdied  to  the 
utmost,  had  too  much  courage  to  sink  under  oppression ;  he 
determined  to  brave  all  his  enemies,  to  trust ^to  the  sacredness 
of  his  character  for  protection,  to  involve  his  cause  with  that 
of  God  and  religion,  and  to  stand  the  utmost  efforts  of  royal 
indignation. 

Afler  a  few  days  spent  in  deliberation  Becket  went  to 
church,  and  said  mass,  where  he  had  previously  ordered  that 

•  Hoveden^  p.  494.    Biceto^  p.  637.         t  Fitz-Steph.  p.  38. 

t  Hoveden,  p.  495.  i  Bpist.  St.  Thorn,  p.  815. 

t  Fitz-Steph.  p.  38. 

V  Fitz.Steph.  p.  39.    Geivase,  p.  1390. 
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tiie  intKnt  to  tl-e  commumon  serviee  shoidd  begin  widi  tbefls 
words,  ^'  PrioM  sat  and  spake  a^nst  me ; ''  the  passago 
appointed  fofHbe  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  the  pri- 
mate thereby  tacitly  pretended  to  resemble  in  his  sufferings  fot 
the  sake  of  righteouooess.  He  went  thence  to  court  arrayed  in 
his  sacred  vestments :  as  soon  as  he  arrived  within  the  palace 
gate,  he  took  the  cross  into  his  own  hands,  bore  it  aloft  as  bis 
protection,  and  marched  in  that  posture  into  the  roy^  apart- 
ments.* The  king,  who  was  in  an  inner  room,  was  astonished 
at  this  parade,  by  which  the  primate  seemed  to  menace  him 
and  his  court  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication ;  and  he 
sent  some  of  the  prelates  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  account 
of  such  audacious  b^avior.  -These  prelates  complained  to 
Becket,  that,  by  subscribing  himself  to  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  he  had  seduced  them  to  imitate  his  example ;  and 
that  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  pretemjied  to  shake  off  all 
subordination  to  the  civil  power,  and  fippeared  dedrous  of 
involving  them  in  the  guilt  which  must  attend  any  violation  oi 
those  laws,  established  by  their  consent  and  ratified  by  th^ 
8ub8criptions.t  Becket  replied,  that  he  had  indeed  subscribe 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  ^^  legally,  with  good  faith,  and 
without  fraud  or  reserve;''  but  in  these  words  was  virtually 
implied  a  salvo  for  the  rights  of  their  order,  which,  being 
•connected  with  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church,  could  never 
be  relinquished  by  their  oaths  and  engagements :  that  if  he 
and  they  had  erred  in  resigning  the  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
the  best  atonement  tliey  could  now  make  was  to  retract  their 
consent,  which  in  such  a  case  could  never  be  obligatory,  and 
to  follow  the  pope's  authority,  who  had  solemnly  annulled  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  had  absolved  them  from  ail 
oaths  which  they  had  taken  to  observe  them :  that  a  deter- 
mined resolution  was  evidently  embraced  to  oppress  the 
church ;  the  storm  had  first  broken  upon  him ;  fbr  a  slight 
offence,  and  which  too  was  falsely  imputed  to  him,  he  had 
'  been  t3rrannicaUy  condemned  to  a  grievous  penalty ;  a  new 
and  unheard-of  claim  was  since  started,  in  which  he  could 
expect  no  justice;  and  he  plably  saw  that  he  was  the 
destined  victim,  who,  by  his  ruin,  must  prepare  the  way  for 
.he  abrogation  of  all  spiritual  immunities :  that  he  stricdy 

♦  Hte-Steph.  p.  40.    Hist.  Quad.  p.  53     Hoveden,  p.  404.     Gill. 
Kenbr.  p.  394.    Epist.  St.  Thorn,  p.  43. 
+  Fitz-Steph.  p.  36  ^ 
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4iM>ited  them  who  were  his  suffragaDS  from  assistuig  at  any 
mich  trial,  or  givins  their  sanction  to  any  sentence  against 
him ;  he  put  himself  and  his  see  under  the  protection  of  the 
supreme  pontiff;  and  appealed  to  him  against  any  penalty 
which  his  iniquitous  judges  might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon 
him  ;  and  that,- however  terrible  the  indignation  of  so  great  a 
monarch  as  Henry,  his  sword  could  only  kill  Uie  body ;  while 
that  of  the  church,  intrusted  into  the  hapds  of  the  primate, 
could  kill  the  soul,  and  throw  the  disobedient  into  infinite  and 
eternal  perdition.* 

Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  had  been 
abolished  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  were  become 
eriminal  by  law ;  but  an  appeal  in  a  civil  cause,  such  as  the 
king's  demand  upon  Becket,  was  a  practice  altogether  new 
and  unprecedented ;  it  tended  directly  to  the  subversion  of  the 
government,  and  could  receive  no  color  of  excuse,  except 
from  the  determined  resolution,  which  was  but  too  apparent 
in  Henry  and  the  great  council,  to  effectuate,  without  jiistice, 
but  under  color  of  law,  the  total  ruin  of  the  inflexible  primate. 
The  king,  having  now  obtained  a  pretext  so  much  more  plausi- 
ble for  his  violence,  would  probably  have  p^ished  the  a&iir  to 
•the  utmost  extremity  against  him;  but  Becket  gave  him  no 
-leisure  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  He  refused  so  much  as  to 
hear  the  sentence  which  the  barons,  sitting  apart  from  the 
bishops,  &nd  joined  to  some  sheriffs  and  barons  of  the  second 
:iaiik,t  had  given  upon  the  king's  claim ;  be  departed  from  the 
palace ;  asked  Henry's  immediate  permission  to  leave  North- 
ampton ;  and  upon  meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  withdrew  secretly, 
wandered  about  in  disguise  for  sc»ne  time,  and  at  last  took 
shipping  and  arrived  safely  at  Gravelines. 

The  violent    and=  unjust  prosecution  of    Becket  had  a 

.natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favor,  on  his  side,  and  to 

make  men  overlook  his  former  ingratitude  towards  tl^  king, 

and  his  departure  from  all  oaths  and  engagements,  as  well  as 

the  enormity  of  those  ecclesiastical  privileges,  of  which  he 

•  Kti-Steph.  p.  42, 44, 45, 46.  H&t.  Quad.  p.  67.  Hoveden,  p.  4W. 
M.  Pans,  p.  72.    Epist.  St.  Thorn,  p.  45, 195. 

t  Fltz-Steph.  p.  46.  TMs  bistoiian  is  supposed  to  mean  the  mora 
eonsiderable  vassals  of  the  chief  barons :  these  had  nc  title  to  sit  in 
the  great  council,  and  the  giving  them  a  place  there  was  a  palpable 
irreg^arity ;  yftdch,  however,  is  not  insisted  on  in  any  of  Becket's 
remonstrances :  a  fiirther  proof  how  little  fixed  the  constittttioii  was 
Hi  that  tima. 
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ttffected  to  be  the  ohampioo.    There  wne  taai^  other  seoaoni 

which  procured  him  ooimtenaiice  and  protection  ia  forei^^ 
countries.  Philip,  earl  of  Flanders,*  and  Lewis,  king  of 
France,t  jealous  of  the  rising  greatness  of  Henry,  were  weM 
pleased  to  give  him  disturbance  in  his  government ;  and  for- 
getting that  this  was  the  common  cause  of  princes,  they  a&cted 
to  pity  extremely  the  condition  of  the  exiled  primate ;  and  the 
latter  even  honored  him  with  a  visit  at  Soissons,  in  which  di^ 
^he  had  invited  him  to  fix  his  residence.  |  The  pope,  whoos 
interests  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  supp(»ting  him, 
gave  a  cold  reception  to  a  magnificent  embassy  ndiich  Henry 
sent  to  accuse  him ;  while  Becket  himself,  wh6  had  come  te 
Sens  in  order  to  justify  his  cause  before  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
was  received  with  the  greatest  marks  of  dtstinctian.  The  king 
in  revenge,  sequestered  the  revenues  of  Canterbury;  and  i^ 
a  conduct  which  might  be  esteemed  arbitrary,  had  there  been 
at  that  time  any  regular  checJc  on  royal  authority,  he  banished- 
-all  the  primate^s  relations  and  domestics,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  whom  he  obliged  to  swear,  before  their  departure, 
that  they  would  instantly  join  their  patron.  But  this  policy, 
b^  which  Henry  endeavored  to  reduce  Becket  sooner  to  neces- 
sity, lost  its  efiect ;  the  p<^,  when  they  arrived  beyond  sea, 
absolved  them  from  their  oath,  and  distributed  them  among  the 
convents  in  France  and  Flanders ;  a  residence  was  assigned 
•to  Becket  himself  in  the  convent  of  Pooti^y,  whei^  he  lived 
for  some  years  in  great  magnificence,  partly  from  a  pension 
granted  him  on  the  revenues  of  that  abbey,  partly  from  rqnxit 
tances  made  him  by  the  French  monarch. 

[1165.]  The  more  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  pope, 
Becket  resigned  into  his  hands  the  see  of  Canterbury,  to 
•which,  he  affirmed,  he  bad  been  uncanonically  elected,  by  tti^ 
authority  of  the  royal  mandate ;  and  Alexander,  in  his  turn, 
besides  investing  him  anew  with  that  dignity,  pretended  to 
abrogate  by  a  bull,  the  sentence  which  the  great  council  of 
England  had  passed  against  him.  Henry,  afbr  attemptmg  in 
vain  to  procure  a  conference  with  tlie  pope,  who  departed  soon 
after  for  Rome,  whither  the  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs  now 
invited  him,  made  provisions  against  the  consequences  of  that 
breach  which  impended  between  his  kingdom  and  the  apostolic 
see.  He  issued  orders  to  liis  justiciaries,  inhibiting,  under 
■  '»  ■    ■  ■       ■         ■■  ■  ■* 

•  Epist.  St.  Thorn,  p.  85.  f  Epjst.  St.  Thorn,  p.  36^  37. 

X  Hist,  Quad.  p.  76.  - 
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Wveie  pgnaltiefe,  •&  appeiils  to  the  pdpe  or  AsehbiBhop;  fcf* 
'bidding  any  one  to  receive  any  mandates  from  them,  or  app^ 
in  any  oade  to  their  authority;  declaring  it  treasonable  to 
bring  from  either  of  them  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
punishable  in  secular  clergymen,  by  the  loss  of  iheir  eyes  and 
by  oastmtion,  in  regftlars  by  amputation  of  their  feet,  and  in 
laics  with  death ;  and  menacing  with  sequestration  and  banish* 
m^at  the  persons  themselves,  as  well  as  their  kindred,  wi|o  ' 
should  pay  obedience  to  any  sucb  interdict ;  and  he  further 
obliged  'all  his  subjects  to  awear  to  the  ofaservance  of  thoae 
orders.^  These  were  edicts  of  the  utmost  knportance,  afiectdd 
d»  lives  and  properties  of  all  the  mbjects,  and  even  changed^ 
for  Uie  time,  the  nationsi  vehgion,  by  breaking  off  all  commu* 
-nieation  widi  Rome;  yet  were  they  enacted  by  ^  sdb 
authority  of  the  king,  and  were  derived  entirely  from  his  wfll 
and  pleasure.* 

The  spiritual  powers,  which,  in  die  primitive  church,  were, 
4n  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  the  civil,  had,  by  a  gradual 
progress,  reached  an  equality  and  independence ;  and  though  • 
the  limits  <^  the  two  jurisdictions  were  d^Scult  to  ascertain  oi 
•  define,  it  was  not  impossible  but,  by  moderation  on  both  sideSi 
government  might  still  have  been  conducted  in  that  imperfect 
and  irregular  manner  which  attends  all  human  institutions 
But  as  the  ignorance  of  the  age  encouraged  the  «colesiastioA 
daily  to  extend  their  privileges,  and  even  to  advance  maxhna 
totally  incompatible  with  civH  govemment,f  Henry  had  thought 
it  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  pretensions,  and  formally, 
in  a  public  council,  to  fix  those  powers  which  belonged  to  the 
fnegktrate,  and  whi^  he  was  fbr  die  future  determined  |o  * 
maintain.  In  this  attempthe  was  led  to  rttostabliah  ^ettstoiai 
which,  though  ancient,  were  beginning  to  he  abolished  byn 
contrary  practice,  and  which  were  stHl  more  strongly  .eMWWOi 
by  the  prevailing  opinions  and  sentiments  of '^  age.  Printi* 
^,  therefore,  stood  on  the  one  side,  power  on  the  others  and 
if  the  English  had  been^actuated  by  conscience  more  than  h^ 
nresent  interest,  the  controversy  must  4MX)n,  by  the  general 
iefection  of  Henry's  subjects,  have  been  decided  against  him. 
Socket,  in  order  to  forward  this  event,  filled  all  places  with 
'xclamatious  against  the  violence  which  he  had  suffered.    He 

*  Hiat.  Quad.  p.  88, 167.    Hoveden*  p.  496.     M.  PasU,4^.  7M.     . 

t  "^QuiB  dubiteV  uitb  Beoket  to  ^  long,  '^peQ^rdotss.  CbaM 

egntfl  et  prineipom  omnhimqas fidrfimn  — *^"  ^  *~'   ^ -..  -  -"M» 

^>isu  St.  Thorn,  p.  07, 148. 
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fiompBVBd  IniiMwif  to  Onvt}  iHio  hsd  bees  CBUdeBnued  bjr  s 
lay  tribunal,*  aad  wbo  was  cradfied  anew  in  mi  pieseQC 
oppieasioDs  under  which  his  chuvdi  labored :  he  tock  it  for 
granted,  as  a  point  inconlestaUe,  diat  his  cause  was  the  cause 
of  God :  t  he  assumed  the  chaiacter  of  champion  for  the  patri- 
mony of  the  divinity:  he  pretended . to4ie  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  king  and  all  the  people  of  Kig^d :  |  he  eyen  totd 
Heniy that  king9  reign  sdeiy  bythe  autbori^dTthe  church, § 
and  though  he  bad  £us  torn  off  the  veil  more  openly  on  the 
one  side  than  that  prince  had  on  the  odier,  he  seemed  still, 
from  the  general  finror  borne  him  by  the  ecclesiastics,  to  have 
all  the  advantage  in  the  argument  The  king,  that  he  mi^t 
emj^oy  the  weapcxis  of  temporal  power  remaining  in  his  hands, 
suspended  the  payment  of  Peter^s  pence ;  he  nrade  advances 
tofwwcda  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Frederic  Barfaarossa, 
who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  violent  wars  with  Pope 
Alexander ;  he  discovered  some  indentions  of  acknowledging 
Pascal  nL,  the  present  antipope,  who  was  protected  by  that 
emperor ;  and  by  these  expedients  he  endeav<»ed  to  toirify 
the  enterprising  though  prudent  p<Hitiff  from  proceeding  to 
extremities  against  him. 

[1166.]  But  the  violence  of  Becket,  still  more  than  the. 
nature  of  the  controversy,  kept  nfkm  from  remaining  long  in 
suspense  between  the  parties.  That  prelate,  insti^ited  by 
revenge,  and  animated  by  the  present  glory  attending  hia 
situation,  pui^ed  matters  to  a  decision,  and  issued  a  censure, 
excommunicating  the  king^s  chief  mimsters  by  name,  and 
comprehending  in  general  all  those  who  fiivored  or  obeyed  the 
constitutions  of  Ci^ndon :  these  constitutions  be  abrc^ted 
and  annulled;  he  absolved  all  men  firom  the  oaths  which  th^ 
had  taken  to  observe  them;  and  he  suspended  the  spiritual 
thunder  over  Henry  himself  only  that  the  prince  might  avoid 
the  blow  by  a  timely  repentance.1I 

The  situation  of  Henry  was  so  unhappy,  that  he  could  em- 
ploy no  expedient  for  saving  Ids  ministers  from  this  terriUa 

•  Epist  St  Thorn,  p.  63, 105, 194. 
t  Epst  St  Thom.  p.  29,  30,  31,  220. 

fFitz-Steph.  p.  46.    Epist  St  Thorn,  p.  52, 148. 
Brady's  Append.  No.  56.     Epist  St  Thorn,  p.  94, 95, 97, 99, 197. 
R6T6den,p.497. 

IT  EitK.St0ph.p.56.    Hist  Onad.  p.  93.    H.  Paris,  p.  74.    Beanlieu, 
^^  do  St  Xhoau  p.  213.    S^^  St  Thorn,  p.  149,  229.    HoraoMi, 
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•«ioeiisiire,  but  hy  appealing  to  the  pope  himself,  and  haTiftig 
'  leeourse  to  a  tnbunal  whose  authority  he  had  himself  attempted 
to  abridge  in  this  very  article  of  appeals,  and  which  he  knew 
•  was  so  deejrfy  engaged  on  the  side  of  his  adversary.  But  even 
.'this  expedient  was  not  likely  to  be  long  efTectual.  Becket  had 
obtained  from  the  pope  a  legantme  commission  over  England ; 
and  in  virtue  of  that  authority,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal, 
he  summoned  the  btsliops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  others  to 
attend  him,  and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  the 
ecclesiastics,  sequestered  on  his  account,  to  be  restored  in  two 
months  to  all  their  bene&^es.  But  John  of  Oxford,  the  king^s 
agent  with  the  pope,  had  the  address  to  procure  orders  for 
Bu^ending  this  sentence  \  and  he  gave  the  pontiff  such  hopes 
.of  a  speedy  reconcilement  between  the  kmg  and  Becket,  that 
.  two  legates,  William  of  Pavia  and  Otho,  were  sent  to  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  king  then  resided,  and  they  endeavored  to 
.  find  expedients  for  that  purpose.  But  the  pretensions  of  the 
parties  were  as  yet  too  opposite  to  admit  of  an  accommoda- 
tion :  the  king  required  that  all  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon 
should  be  ratified ;  Becket,  that  previously  to  any  agreement, 
he  and  his  adherents  should  be  restored  to  their  possessions ; 
and  as  the  legates  had  no  power  to  pronounce  a  definite 
sentence  on  either  side,  the  negotiation  soon  after  came  to 
lathing.  The  cardinal  of  Pavia  also,  being  much  attached  to 
Henry,  took  care  to  protract  the  negotiation ;  to  mitigate  the 
pope  by  the  accounts  which  he  sent  of  that  prince's  conduct ; 
and  to  procure  him  every  possible  indulgence  from  the  see  of 
Borne.  About  this  time,  the  king  had  also  the^adclress  to  obtain 
a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  his  third  son,  Geoffrey,  with 
the  heiress  of  Brittany ;  a  concession  which,  considering 
Henry's  demerits  towards  the  church,  gave  great  scandal  both 
to  Becket,  and  to  his  zealous  patron,  the  king  of  France. 

[1167.]  The  intricacies  of  the  feudal  law  had,  in  that  age, 
rendered  the  boundaries  of  power  between  the  prmce  and  his 
vassals,  and  between  one  prmce  and  another,  as  uncertain  as 
those  between  the  crown  and*  the  mitre ;  and  all  ivars  took 
their  origin  from  disputes,  which,  had  there  been  any  tribunal 
possessed  of  power  to  enforce  their  decrees,  ought  to  have 
been  decided  only  before  a  court  of  judicature.  Henry,  iiil 
.prosecution  of  some  controversies  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  the  count  of  Auvergne,  a  vassal  of  the  duchy  of  Guienne, 
had  inyaded  the  territories  of  that  nobleman;  who  had  recourse 
to  the  king  of  France,  hit  superior  lord,  for  protectbf,  and 
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Ifaeieby  kmdlod  a  war  between  the  two  momxduk    Bitt  tUi 

war  WW,  as  ueual,  no  lesB  leeble  in  its  opemtkms  ti»n  it  imM 
frivolous  in  its  cause  and  object ;  and  after  occasioning  eone 
mutual  depredations,*  and  some  iDsurractioBS  annMig  tlie  bar- 
ons of  Poictou  aod  Guienne,  was  terminated  ^  a  peace.  The 
terms  of  tliis  peace  were  rather  disadvaotageoiis  to  Henzy, 
and  prove  that  that  prince  bad,  by  reason  of  his  coi^eiet  wbh 
Ihe  church,  lost  the  supert<»ity  whieh  be  had  bithfarto  maia^ 
tained  over  the  crown  oif  France ;  an  additiiooal  motive  to  bim 
tar  accommodating  those  difierences. 

The  pope  and  the  king  begun  at  last  to  pensive  Ifast,  in  ike 
present  situation  of  afiaim,  neither  of  them  could  expect  a  final 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  other,  and  diat  Ibey  bad  man' 
to  fear  than  to  hope  from  tbe  duration  of  the  oontiover^. 
Though  tbe  vigor  of  Henry^s  government  had  confirmed  his 
authority  in  all  his  dominions,  his  throne  might  be  shaken  by 
a  sentence  of  excommunication ;  and  if  England  itself  couid, 
by  its  situation,  be  more  easily  guarded  against  the  contagion 
of  siq>erstitious  prejudices,  his  French  provinces  at  least, 
whose  communication  was  open  with  the  neighboring  estates, 
would  be  much  exposed,  on  that  account,  to  some  great  revo- 
lution or  convulsion.t  He  could  not,  therefore,  reasonably 
imagine  that  the  pope,  while  be  retained  such  a  ch^k  uptm 
him,  would  formally  reco^ze  the  constitudons  of  Claren(k>ti, 
which  both  put  an  end  to  papal  pretensions  in  England,  and 
would  give  an  example  to  other  states  of  asserting  a  like  inde- 
pendency4  Pope  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  being  still 
ongaged  in  daogerous  wars  with  the  empevoir  Fsederie, 
might  justly  apprehend  that  Henry,  rather  than  relinquiah 
claims  of  such  importance,  would  join  the  {»rty  of  his  enemy ; 
and  as  tl^  trials  hitherto  made  of  the  spiritual  wef^pons  by 
Becket  had  not  succeeded  to  hks  expecta^Km,  and  every  tbing 
bad  remained  quiet  in  all  the  king^s  dominions,  nothmg  seemed 
impossible  to  the  capacity  and  vigilance  of  so  gi^eat  a  monard). 
The  disposition  of  minds  on  b^  sides,  xescdtmg  from  these 
circumstances,  produced  frequent  attempts  towiurds  an  accom- 
modation ;  but  as  both  parties  knew  that  the  essential  articlea 
of  the  dispute  could  not  then  be  terminated,  they  entertained 
a  perpetual  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  were  anxious  not  to  loae 
the  least  advantage  in  the  negotiation.    The  nuncios,  Gratian 

»    ♦  Hoveden,  p.  617.    M.  Paris,  p.  75.    Diceto,  p.  6i7.      Qervas^ 
».  1408, 1408.    Hebert  de  Monte. 
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,  «Dd  Tiviao^  h»vuig  received  a  commission  to  endearor  e 
reconciliatioii,  mel  with  the  king  in  Normandy ;  and  after  all 
difTerences  seemed  to  be  adjusted,  Henry  ofiered  to  sign  the 
trenty,  with  a  salvo  to  his  royal  dignity ;  which  gave  such  um- 
teige  to  Becker,  that  the  negotiaticm  in  the  end  became  fruitless^ 
and  the  excommunications  were  renewed  against  the  king's 
ministers.  Another  negotiation  was  conducted  at  Montmirail, 
in  presence  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  French  prelates ; 
where  Becket  also  offered  to  make  his  submissions,  with  a 
salvo  to  the  hoDor  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  the  church ; 
which,  for  a  like  reason,  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  king, 
and  rendered  the  treaty  abortive.  [1169.]  A  third  confer- 
ence, under  the  skme  mediation,  was  broken  off,  by  Becket's 
bsisting  on  a  like  reserve  in  his  submissions ;  and  even  in  a 
fourth  treaty,  when  all  the  terms  were  adjusted,  and  when  the 
primate  expected  to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  and  to  receive 
&e  kiss  of  peace,  which  it  was  usual  for  princes  ,to  grant  ia 
tibose  times,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  of  for- 
giveness, Henry  refused  him  that  honor,  under  pretence  that, 
during  his  anger,  he  had  made  a  rash  vow  to  that  purpose. 
This  formality  served,  among  such  jealous  spirits,  to  prevent 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and  though  the  difficulty  was 
attempted  to  be  overcome  by  a  dispensation  which  the  pope 
granted  to  Henry  from  his  vow,  that  prince  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  depart  from  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken. 

In  one  of  these  conferences,  at  which  the  French  king  was 
present,.  Henry  said  to  that  monarch,  *^  There  have  been 
many  kings  of  England,  some  of  greater,  some  of  less  author- 
ity than  myself :  there  have  also  been  many  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  holy  and  good  men,  and  entitled  to  every  kind  of 
xespect :  let  Becket  but  aict  towards  me  with  the  same  submis' 
sion  which  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  have  paid  to  the 
least  of  nune,  and  there  shall  be  no  controversy  between  ua.'^ 
Lewis  was  so  struck  with  this  state  of  the  case,  and  with  an 
offer  which  Henry  made  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  French 
cier^,  that  he  could  not  forbear  condemning  the  primate,  and 
withdrawing  his  friendship  from  him  during  some  time ;  but 
fhe  bigotry  of  that  prince,  and  their  common  animosity  against 
Henry,  soon  produced  a  renewal  of  their  former  good  cor- 
respondence. » 

[1170.*^    All  difficulties  were  at  last  adjusted  between  the 
parties ;  and  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  return,  on  conditiona* 
which  may  be  esteemed  both  honorable  and  advaniagsoCBi  tt 
27* 
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that  prelate.  He  woe  not  required  to  gm  tip  aOf  ri^ts  of 
the  church,  or  resign  any  of  those  pretensions  which  had  been 
the  original  ground  of  the  controversy.  ^  It  was  agreed  that 
•  all  these  questions  should  be  buried  in  oblivion;  but  that 
Becket  and  his  adherents  should,  without  making  further  sub- 
mission, be  restored  to  all  their  livings,  and  that  even  the 
possessors  of  such  benefices  as  depended  on  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury and  had  been  filled  during  the  primate^s  absence, 
should  be  expelled,  and  Becket  have  liberty  to  supply  the 
vacancies.*  In  return  for  concessions  which  intrenched  so 
deeply  on  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Henry  reaped 
only  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  ministers  absolved  from  the 
sentence  of  excomn^unication  pronounced  against  them,  and 
of  preventing  the  interdict,  which,  if  these  hard  conditions  had 
not  been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be  laid  on  all  his 
dominions.t  It  was  easy  to  see  how  much  he  dreaded  that 
event,  when  a  prince  of  so  high  a  spirit  could  submit  to  terms 
so  dishonorable,  in  order  to  prevent  it  So  anxious  was  Henry 
to  accommodate  all  differences,  and  to  reconcile  himself  fully 
with  Becket,  that  he  took  the  most  extraordinary  steps  to  Hat- 
ter his  vanity,  and  even  on  one  occasion  humiliated  himself  so 
far  as  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  that  haughty  prelate  while  he 
mounted.]: 

But  the  king  attained  not  even  that  temporary  tranquillity 
which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from  these  expedients.  During 
the  heat  of  his  quarrel  with  Becket,  while  he  was  every  day 
expecting  an  interdict  to  be  laid  on  h^s  kingdom,  and  a  sen* 
tence  of  excommunication  to  be  fulminated  against  his  person, 
he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  have  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  ro3ralty,  and  to  make  him  be  crowned 
king,  by  the  hands  of  Roger,  archbishop  of  York.  By  this 
precaution,  he  both  insured  the  succession  of  that  prince, 
which,  considering  the  many  past,  irregularities  in  that  point, 
could  not  but  be  esteemed  somewhat  precarious ;  and  he  pre- 
served at  least  his  family  on  the  throne,  if  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  should  have  the  effect  which  he  dreaded, 
and  should  make  his  subjects  renounce  their  alleguuioe  to 
him.  Though  this  design  was  conducted  with  expedition  and 
secrecy,  Becket,  before  it  was  carried  into  executioi^  had 

*  Fitz-Steph.  p.  68,  69.    Hoveden,  p.  ^20. 

t  Hist  Quad.  p.  104.  Brompton,  p.  1062.  Oervase^  p.  1408. 
Epist  St.  Thorn.  704,  705,  706,  707,  792,  793,  794*  B«iiediet.  4bb«« 
p.  70. 

%  :^^  45.  lib.  T. 
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git  mtellSgence  of  it,  and  being  desiious  of  obstjmc^gall 
enry^s  measures,  as  well  as  anxious  to  prevent  this  afiront 
to  himself,  who  pretended  to  the  sole  right,  as  archbishop  of ' 
Canterbury,  to  officiate  in  the  coronation,  he  had  mhibited  aU  • 
the  prelates  of  England  from  assisting  at  this  ceremony,  had 
procured  from  th^  pope  a  mandate  to  Qie  same  purpose,*  and 
had  incited  the  king  of  France  to  protest  against  the  coronation 
of  young  Henry,  unless  the  princess,  daughter  of  that  mon- 
arch, should  at  the  same  time  receive  the  royal  unction. 
There  prevailed  in  that  age  an  opinion  which  was  akin  to  its 
other  superstitions,  that  the  royal  unction  was  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  royal  power :  t  it  was  therefore  natural,  both  for  ' 
the  king  of  France,  careful  of  his  daughter's  establishment, 
and  for  Becket,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  to  demand,  in 
the  treaty  with  Henry,  some  satisfaction  in  this  essential 
poii^  Henry,  afler  apolpgizing  to  Lewis  for  the  omission 
with  regard  to  Margaret,  and  excusing  it  on  account  of  the 
secrecy  and  despatch  requisite  for  conducting  that  measure, 
promised  that  the  ceremony  should  be.  renewed  in  the  persons 
boch  of  the  prince  and  princess ;  and  be  assured  Becket,  that 
besides  receiving  the  acknowledgments  of  Roger  and  the  other 
bishops  for  the  seeming  affront  put  on  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
the  primate  should,  as  a  furdier  satisfaction,  recover  his 
rights  by  officiating  in  this  coronation.  But  the  violent  spirit 
of  Becket,  el.ated  by  the  power  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
victory  whicli  he  had  already  obtained  over  his  sovereign, 
was  not  content  with  this  voluntary  compensation,  but  resolved 
to  make  the  injury,  which  he  pretended  to  have  suffered,  a 
handle  for  taking  revenge  on  all  his  enemies.  On  his  arrival 
in  England,  he  met  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishops 
of  London  and  Salisbury,  who  were  on  their  journey  to  the 
king  in  Normandy.  He  notified  to  the  archbishop  the  sen* 
tence  of  suspension,  and  to  the  two  bishops  that  of  excommu- 
nication, which,  at  his  solicitation,  the  pope  had  pronounced 
against  them.  Reginald  de  Warrenne  and  (xervase  de  Corn- 
hill,  two  of  the  king's  ministers,  who  were  employed  on  tlieir 
duty  in  Kent,  asked  him,  on  hearing  of  this  bold  attempt 
whether  he  meant  to  brii^  fire  and  sword  into  the  kingdom. 
But  the  primate,  heedless  of  the  reproof,  proceeded  in  the 
most  ostentatious  manner  to  take  possession  of  his  diocese. 
^  ■  ■'■■  '■ »    ' .  II II  >i     I   I  I  ' " '1 1"^ 

•  BisL  Quad.  p.  103.    Epist  St  T\i<«r*  p*  682.    Gervase^  p.  Hl%, 

t  l^pist  St.  Thorn,  p.  70S. 
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In  RoebeMt,  and  all  the  towns  throci^  which  h^  pftMed^  he. 
was  received  with  the  shoute  and  acciamaticMis  of  die  popu- 
lace. As  he  approached  South wark,  the  clergy,  the  laity, 
'men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
celebrated  with  hymns  of  joy  his  triumphant  entrance.  And 
though  he  was  €>bhged,  by  order  of  the  young  prince,  who 
iissided  at  Woodstock,  to  return  to  his  diocese,  he  found  that 
he  was^  not  mistaken,  when  he  reckoned  upon  the  highest 
veneration  of  the  public  towards  his  person  and  his  dignity. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  with  the  more  courage  to  dart  ras 
spiritual  thunders.  He  issued  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Robert  de  Broc  and  Nigel  de  Sackyille,  with 
many  others,  who  either  had  as^ted  at  the  c(»onation  of  the 
irkice,  or  been  active  in  the  late  persecution  of  the  exiled 
^rgy.  This  violent  measure,  by  which  he,  in  effect,  de- 
iounced  war  against  the  king  himself,  is  commonly  ascribed 
le  the  vindictive  disposition  ai^  imperious  character  of  Becket ; 
but  as  this  pieUte  was  also  a  man  of  acknowledged  abilities, 
we  are  not  in  his  passions  alone  to  look  for  the  cause  of  his 
6<Hiduct,  when  ho  proceeded  to  these  extremides  against  his 
#Bemies.  His  sagacity  had  led  him  to  discover  all  Henry^s 
intentions;  and  he  proposed,  by- this  bold  and  unexpected 
assault,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  them. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  dispositions  of  his 
people,  was  become  sensible  that  his  enterprise  had  been  too 
bold,  in  establishing  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  defining 
all  the  branches  of  .royal  power,  and  in  endeavoring  to  extort 
-ftom  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  from  the  pope,  an 
express  avowal  of  these  disputed  prorogatives.  Conscious  also 
of  his  own  violence  in  attempting  to  break  or  subdue  the 
inflexible  primate,  he  was  not  displeased  to  undo  that  measure 
which  had  given  his  enemies  such  advantage  s^inst  him ; 
ttnd  he  was  contented  that  the  controversy  should  terminate 
in  that  ambiguous  manner,  which  was  the  utmost  that  princes^ 
in  those  ages,  could  hope  to  attain  in  their  disputes  with  the 
ase  of  Rome.  Though  he  dropped  for  tlie  present  the  prose^ 
cution  of  Becket,  he  still  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
maintaining,  that  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  original 
ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  both  the  ancient  customs  and  the 
present  law  of  Uie  redm;  and  though  he  knew  that  the  papal 
elergy  asserted  them  to  be  impious  in  themselves^  as  well  as 
abrogated  by  the  sentence  of  the  soveroign  pondfT,  he  in* 
fended,  in  spit3  of  their  clamors,  steadily  to  put  those  laws  in 
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^iMiiMipi^*  j^  ^  tiui^to^luit  o^Hfr  «UiiKiei,  wad  tAH^xaaxm 
9f  9veQUh  ii>r  «UQGaf»  ii^  tb»t  perilouf  aiiter^aM.  He  hoped 
thai  Becket-s  Q)p»rieiice  of  asU  yeare^  exile  would,  af\er  hia 
pride  was  fully  gratified  by  his  restonbtioQ,  be  sufficient  to 
leaoiv  tuni  mpie^  reaenre  in  his  opposkioB ;  or  if  any  eootro^ 
voray  arose,  he.  expected  thenceforth  to  engage  in  a  moro 
favorable  oause^  and  to  maintain  with  advanti^,  while  the 
fNTimate  was  now  in  h»  power yt  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
oustome  of  the  kingdont  against  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy* 
But  Becket,  determined  not  to  betray  the  ecclesiastieal  privi* 
leges  by  his  conDivance4  and  apprehensive  lest  a  prince  of 
s\^  prolbund  policy,  if  sdlowed  to  proceed  in  hia  own  way, 
might  probably  in  ^  end  prevail*  resolved  to  take  all  the 
advantage  which  his  present  victory  gave  him,  and  to  diacon- 
eert  the  cautious  measurea  of  the  king,  by  the  vehemence  and 
rigor  of  his  own  conduct^  Assured  of  support  from  Rome, 
he  was  little  intimidatod  by  dangers  which  his  courage  tau^ 
lum  to'  des|Hse,  and  which,  even  if  attonded  with  the  most 
iatal  consequences,  would  serve  aciy  to  gratify  his  ambitioii 
and  thir^  of  glory.  || 

When  the  suspended  and  eacommumeated  prelates  arrived 
Hi  Baieux,  where  the  king  then  resided,  and  complained  to 
him  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Beeket,  he  instantly  perw 
Qeived  the  consequences ;  was  sensible  that  his  whole  plan  of 
operations  waa  overthrown ;  foresaw  thai  the  dangerous  coq^ 
test  between  the  civil  and  spirituid  powers,  a  contest  which  he 
himself  had  firat  roused,  but  which  he  1^  ^ideavoied,  by  aU 
.  his  late  negotiations  and  coneeasioas,  to, appease,  must  come 
to  an  immediate  and  decisive  issee ;  and  he  was  theUce  thrown 
into  the  most  violent  commotion*  The  archbishop  of  York 
remarked  to  him,  that  so  long  aa  Beeket  lived,  he  could  never 
expect  to  e^joy^fyeaoe  <Hr  tranquillity*  The  king  himself, 
being  vehemently  agitated,  burst  forth  iato  an  exclamation 
aigainsl  his  servants,  whose  want  of  zeal,  he  said,  had  so  long 
left  him  exposed  to  the  enterprisea  of  that  uagrateful  and 
knperious  prelate.^  Four  gentlemen^  his  household,  Begi* 
paid  Fitx-Urse,  William  de  Troci,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and 
Richard  Brito,  taking  these  passionale  expressions  to  be  a  hint 
for  Becket^a  death,  immediately  conmmnieated  their  thougbta 


♦  Epist  St.  Thorn,  p.  837,  839.  f  FitE-Steph.  p.  S6. 

"  Epist.  St  Thorn,  p.  845^  {  EitB-Steph.  pw  74* 

.  Epist,  St.  Thorn,  p.  818,  848^ 
S  GervMe,  p.  1414.    Parksi^  p,  207» 
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Id  each  odier;  and  tweaifiig  to  avenge  tteir  pitec6%  fpunA 
focretly  withdrew  from  court*  Some  menacing  expresMOM. 
which  they  had  dropped,  gave  a  auepicioli'ier  ^ir  design^; 
and  the  king  despatched  a  messenger  after  them,  charing 
them  to  attempt  nothine  against  the  person  of  Htvt  primate  ;T 
hut  these  orders  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  their  fatal  purtK)8e. 
The  four  assassins,  though  they  took  difierent  roads  to  £ng« 
bnd,  arrived  nearly  about  the  «ame  thne  at  Saltwoode,  near 
Canterbury ;  and  being  there  joined  by  some  asostants,  ^ey 
proceeded  in  great  haste  to  the  arohiepiscopal  palace.  They 
nund  the  primate,  who  trusted  entirely  to  die  sacredness  dP 
l^is  character,  very  slenderly  attended;  and  -thot:^  they 
tfirew  out  many  menaces  and  reproaches  against  Jiim,  he  was 
so  incapable  of  fear,  that,  without  using  any  precanticnn 
af|;ainst  their  violence,  he  immediately  went  to  St.  Benedict's 
clmrch,  to  hear  vespeis.  They  followed  him  thither,  attacked 
hvn  before  the  altar,  and  having  cloven  his  head  with  many 
blows,  retired  without  meeting  any  opposition.  This  w^'the 
tragical  end  of  Thomas  i  Becket,  a  prelate  of  the  most  lofly, 
inlrepid,  and  inflexible  spirit,  who  was  able  to  cover  to  ^ 
world,  and  probably  to  himself,  the  enterprises  of  pride  and 
ambition,  under  the  dbgoise  of  sanctity,  and  of  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  roligion ;  an  extraordinary  personage,  snroly,  h\id 
he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  his  first  istation,  and  had  directed 
the  vehemence  of  his  character  to  the  support'  of  law  and  jus- 
tice ;  instead  of  being  engaged,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  tones, 
tosr\ci4fice  all  private  duties  and  public  connections  to  ties 
which  he  imagined,  or  represented,  as  superior  to  every  civH 
and  political  consideration.  But  no  man,  who  enters  into  the 
genius  of  that  age,  can  reasonably  doubt  of  this  prelate^s  nn- 
cerity.  The  spirit  of  superstition  was  so  prevalent,  that  it 
in%llibly  caught  every  careless  reasoner,  jniuch  more  every 
one  whose  interest,  and  honor,  and  ambition  were  engaged  to 
support  it.  All  the  wretehed  literature  of  the  times  was 
enlisted  on  that  side.  Some  faint  glimmerings  of  common 
sense  might  sometime  pieroe  through  the  thick  cloud  of 
ignorance,  or,  what  was  worse,  the  illusions  of  perverted 
science,  which  had  blotted  out  the  sun,  and  enveloped  the 
face  of  nature ;  but  those  wlio  preserved  cnemselves  untainted 
by  die  general  contagicn,  proceeded  on  no  principles  which 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  86.    Brompton,  p.  1065.    Benedict  Abbui  p  10. 
t  Hist.  Quad.  p.  144.  *  TnT8t»  p.  66. 
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ftnoy  covdd  piet^  to  jcnrHiy :  they  were  more  mdebted  to 
tiieir  total  want  c^  instruction  than  to  their  knowledge,  if  they 
«^1  retained  dome  share  <^  understandmg :  folly  was  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  schools  as  well  as  all  the  churches ;  and  her. 
votaries  assumed  the  ^urb  of  plulosqphers,  together  with  the 
en^gns  of  spiritual  dignities.  Throughout  that  large  collection 
of  letters  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  we  find,  in  all 
die  retainers  of  that  aspiring  prelate,  no  less  than  in  himself, 
a  most  entire  and  absolute  conviction  of  the  reason  and  piety 
of  their  own  party,  and  a  disdain  of  their  antagonists :  nor  is 
there  less  cant  and  grimace  in  their  style,  when  they  address 
each  other,  than  when  they  compose  manifestoes  for  the 
perusal  of  the  public.  The  spirit  of  revenge,  violence,  and 
imbition  which  accompanied  their  conduct,  instead  of  forming 
a  presumption  of  hypocrisy,  are  the  surest  pledges  of  theii 
fincere  attachment  to  a  cause  which  so  much  flattered  these 
domineering  passions. 

■■  Henry,  on  the  fibbt  report  of  Becket^s  violent  measures,  had 
purposed  to  have  him  arrested,  and  had  already  taken  some 
jrteps  towards  the  execution  of  that  design:  but  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  murder  threw  die  prince  into  great  consternation  i 
and  he  was  immectiately  sensiUe  of  the  dangerous  conse 
q&ences  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  so  unexpect- 
ed an  event  An  archbishop  of  reputed  sanctity  assassinatea 
before  the  altar,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  zeal  in  maintaining  ecclesiastical  privileges,  must 
lUtain  the  highest  honors  of  martyrdom ;  while  his  murderer 
would  be  ruiked  among  the  most  bloody  tyrants  that  ever 
were  exposed  to  the  hatred  and  detestation  of  mankind.  lo^ 
terdicts  and  excommunications,  weapons  in  themselves  so  ter- 
rible, would,  he  foresaw,  be  armed  with  double  force,  when 
employed  -in  a  cause  so  much  calculated  to  work  on  the 
humaii  passions,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  eloquence  of 
|lopula^  preachers  and  declaimers.  In  vain  would  he  plead 
his  own  innocence,  and  even  hlss total  ignorance  of  the  fact ; 
he  was  sufficiently  guilty,  if  the  church  thought  proper  to 
esteem  him  such ;  and  his  concurrence  in  Bedtet's  mart3rr- 
:iom,  becoming  a  religious  opinion,  would  be  received  with  all 
the  implicit  ciedit  which  belonged  to  the  most  established  arti- 
cles of  faith.  Tliese  considerations  gave  the  kin^  the  most 
unaffected  concern ;  and  as  it  was  extremely.his  mtc^rest  to 
clear  himself  from  all  suspicion,  he  tock  no  care  to  iOnceal 
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the  depth  of  hw  afBtetion.*  He  thut  himsdlf  up^firoei  the  f^ 
of  day,  and  ftook  all  comtnei^e  whh  Mb  •enrants :  he  eveli 
fi^fused,  during  three  days,  all  food  and  sustetmnoe ;  f  tte 
eourtiers,  apprehending  dangeroud  eifect«  from  bis  despair, 
were  at  last  obliged  to  break  in  upon  his  solitude ;  and  ih^ 
employed  every  topic  of  consolation,  induced  hbi  to  accept  of 
nourishment,  and  occupied  his  leisui^  in  taking  precautioai 
against  the  consequences  which  he  so  justly  apprehended  from 
ibd  mnrder  of  the  primate. 

[1171.]  The  point  of  chief  importance  to  Hmry  wae  to 
ccmvince  the  pope  of  his  innocence ;  or  rather^  to  persuade 
him  that  he  would  reap  greater  advantages  from  the  submis- 
•icms  of  England  than  from  proceeding  to  extremities  against 
tiiat  kingdom.  The  archbishop  of  Beuen,  the  biceps  of 
Worcester  and  Evreux,  with  five  persons  of  inferior  quality, 
were  immediately  despatched  to  Rome,!  and  orders  were 

Siven  them  to  perform  their  journey  with  the  utmost  expe- 
ition.  Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  RomQ 
were  so  terrible  in  tlie  remote  countries  of  Europe,  which 
were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  its  character  and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  litde 
levered  at  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the 
gates  of  Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in 
ifiiat  city ;  and  the^  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity 
of  Europe,  earned  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather  object  sub- 
BHSsions  of  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him  and  to  throw  themselves  at 
l^s  fei^t.  It  was  at  leng&i  agreed  that  Richard  Barre,  one 
1^  their  number^  should  leave  the  rest  behind,  and  run  all  the 
hazards  of  the  passage,^  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  any  delay  in  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  his  holiness.  He  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  Alexan- 
de^  was  already  wrought  up  to  the  greatest  rage  against 
the  kiiig,  that  Becket's  partisans  were  daily  stimulating  him  to 
revenge,  that  the  king  of  France  had  exhorted  him  to  fulmi- 
nate the  most  dreadful  sentence  against  England,  and  that  the 
very  mention  of  Henry's  name  before  the  sacred  college,  was 
received  with   every  expre8si<Mi  of  horror   and  execration. 

^  Ypod.  Neust.  p.  447.    H;  Paris,  p.  8T.   Bioeto,  p.  566.    Qervasa 
p.  1419. 
t  Hist.  Quad.  p.  143. 
i  Hoveden,  p.  626.    M.  Plans,  p.  87. 
I  H«ved«n»  p.  626.    Epist  Su  Thorn,  p.  868. 
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Tbt^TtaxaiiK^  bi^&m  E^iter  wait  mw  ^pproadiingi  when  i| 

k. customary^  for  die  ipop^  to  denounce!  annual  cur$es  against 
all  hia  enemies ;  and  it  waa  ejcpected  that  Henry  should,  with 
^11  the  preparationa  peculiar,  to  the  discharge  of  that  sacred 
•jTtillenr^  be  solenmly  comprehended  in  the  number.  But 
Barrs  found  means  to  appease  the  pontiff,  and  to  deter  him 
from  a  measure  which,  if  it  failed  of  success^  could  not  after* 
wards  be  easily  recalled  :  the  anathemas  were  only  levelled 
in  gmieral  against  all  the  actors,  accomplices  and  abettors  of 
Qecket^s  murder.  The  abbot  of  Yalasse,  and  the  archdeacons 
of  Salisbury  and  Lisieux,  with  others  of  Henry's  ministers, 
who  soon  afler  arrived,  besides  asserting  their  princess  inno- 
cence,  made  oath  before  the  whole  consistory,  that  he  would 
stand  to  the  pope's  judgment  in  the  affair,  and  make  every 
aubmiission  that  should  be  required  of  him.  The  terrible  blow 
was  thus  artfully  eluded ;  the  cardinals  Albert  and  Theodin 
were  appointed  legates  to  examme  the  cause,  and  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Normandy  for  that  purpose ;  and  though  Hen- 
xy^B  foreign  dominions  were  already  laid  under  an  interdict 
by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  Becket's  great  partisan,  and  the 
pope's  legate  in  France,  the  general  expectation  that  tlie 
monarch  would  easily  exculpate  himself  from  any  concur- 
rence in  the  guilt,  kept  every  one  in  suspense,  and  prevented 
all  the  bad  consequences  which  might  be  dreaded  from  that 
sentefice. 

The  clergy,  meanwhile,  though  their  rage  was  happily 
diverted  from  falling  on  the  kin^,  were  not  idle  in  magnifying 
the  sanctity  of  Beqket,  in  extollmg  the  merits  of  his  martyr- 
4p<a,  and  in  exalting  him  above  all  that  devoted  tribe  who,  in 
several  ages,  had,  by  their  blood,  cemented  the  fabric  of  the 
temple.  Other  saints  had  only  borne  testimony  by  their  suffer- 
ings to  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  Becket  had 
sacrificed  his  life  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy ; 
and  this  peculiar  merit  challenged,  and  not  in  vam,  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  to  his  memory.  Endless  were  the  pane- 
gyrics on  his  virtues;  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  relics 
were  more  numerous,  more  nonsensical,  and  more  impudently 
attested  than  those  which  ever  filled  the  legend  of  any  confes-' 
flof  or  n^artyr.  Two  years  after  his  death,  he  was  canonized 
by  Pc^e  Alexander ;  a  solemn  jubilee  was  established  for  cel- 
ebrating his  merits ;  his  body  was  removed  to  a  magnificcm 
shrine,  enriched  with  presents  from  all  parts  of  Christendom ; 
pilgrinAges  wem  performed  to  obtain  hk  intercession  with 
▼OL.  I.  .  S6  '  H 
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Beaven,  anH  it  was  cbmputed,  that  in  oxie  year  above  a  Hdni: 
ired  thousand  pilgrims  arrived  in  Canterbury,  and  paid  tbefl^ 
devotions  at  his  tomb.  It  is  indeed  a  mortifying  reflection  to^ 
those  who  are  actuated  by  the  love  of  &me,  so  justly  denooK 
bated  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  mmds,  that  the  wisest  legis-^ 
lator  and  most  exalted  genius  that  ever  reformed  or  enli^t- 
ened  the  world,  can  never  expect  such  tributes  of  praise  a» 
are  lavished  on  the  memory  of  pretended  saints,  whose  wh<^e' 
conduct  was  probably  to  the  last  degree  odious  or  contempti* 
ble,  and  whose  industry  was  entirely  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
objects  pernicious  to  mankind.  It  is  only  a  conqueior,  a  per- 
sonage  no  less  entitled  to  our  hatred,  who  can  pretend  to  the 
attainment  of  equal  renown  and  glory. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  before  we  conclude  this 
subject  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  that  the  king,  during  his  contro- 
versy with  that  prelate,  was  on  every  occasion  more  anxious 
than  usual  to  express  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  profane  negligence  on  that  head.  He  gave  his 
consent  to  the  imposing  of  a  tax  on  all  his  dominions,  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Holy  Land,  now  threatened  by  the  famous 
Saladine:  this  tax  amounted  to  twopence  a  pound  for  one 
year,  and  a  penny  a  pound  for  Che  four  subsequent.*  Almost 
all  the  princes  of  £urope  laid  a  like  imposition  on  their  sub- 
jects, which  received  the  name  of  Saladine^s  tax.  .  During  thifr 
period  there  came  over  from  Germany  about  thirty  heretiui 
of  both  sexes,  under  the  direction  of  one  Gerard,  simple,  igno- 
rant people,  who  could,  give  no  account  of  their  Dsdih,  but 
declared  themselves  ready  to  suffer  for  the  tenets  of  theii 
master.  Th^y  made  only  one  convert  in  England,  a  woman 
as  ignorant  as  themselves ;  yet  they  gave  such  umbrage  to  the 
clergy,  that  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
were  ^imished  by  being  burned  on  flie  forehead,  and  then 
whipped  through  the  streets.  They  seemed  to  exult  in  their 
sufferings,  and  as  they  went  along  sung  the  beatitude,  **  Bless- 
ed are  y^,  when  men  hate  you  and  persecute  you.'*  t  Afler 
they  were  whipped,  they  were  thrust  out  almost  naked  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  and  perished  through  cold  and  hunger ;  no 
one  daring,  or  being  willing,  to  give  them  the  least  relief.  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  particular  tenets  of  these  people ;  for  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  representations  left  of  them 

♦  GervABe,  p.  1399.    M.  Paris,  p.  74. ' 

t  Neubr*  p.  891.    M.  Paris,  p.  74.    Heming.  p.  494. 
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by  Ae  clergy,  who  affirm,  itmt  they  denied  the  effitacy  of  th» 
taeraments  and  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  is  probable  that 
dieir  departure  from  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  was  still  more 
subtile  and  minute.  They  seem  to  have  been  Uie  first  that  ever 
suffered  for  heresy  in  England. 

As  soon  as  Henry  found  that  he  was  in  no  unmediate  dan* 
ger  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook  an  expe* 
mtion  against  Ireland  ;  a  design  which  he  had  long  projected, 
and  by  which  he  hoped  to  recover  his  credit,  somewhat  im* 
paired  by  his  late  transactions  with  the  hieiaichy. 
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qHAPTBR  IX. 

KBNBY  It» 

[1 172.]  As  Britmii  was  fint  peopled  from  Gaul,  lo  w«s h^ 
land  probably  from  Britain ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
countries  seem  to  have  been  so  many  tribes  of  the  Celtse,  who 
derive  their  origin  from  an  antiquity  that  lies  far  beyond  the 
records  of  any  history  or  tradition.  The  IHsh,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  had  been  buried  in  the  most  profound  barbanism 
and  ignorance ;  and  as  they  were  never  conquered  or  even 
invaded  by  the  Romaii^,  from  whom  all  the  western  world 
derived  its  civility,  they  continued  still  in  the  most  rude  state 
of  society,  and  were  distinguished  by  those  vices  alone,  to 
which  human  nature,  not  tamed  by  education  or  restrained  by 
laws,  is  forever  subject  The  small  principalities  into  which 
they  were  divided,  exercised  perpetual  rapine  and  violence 
against  each  other :  the  uncertain  succession  of  their  princes 
was  a  continual  source  of  domestic  convulsibng ;  the'  usual 
title  of  each  petty  sovereign  was  the  murder  of  his  predeces- 
sor ;  courage  and  force,  though  exercised  in  the  commission 
of  crimes,  were  more  honored  than  any  pacific  virtues ;  and 
the  most  simple  Bxts  of  life,  even  tillage  and  agricultiu«, 
were  almost  wholly  unknown  among  them.  They  had  felt 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  the  other  northern  tribes ;  but 
these  inroads,  which  had  spread  barbarism  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irish;  and  the  cmly 
towns  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  island,  had  been  planted 
along  the  coast  by  the  freebooters  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 
The  other  inhabitants  exercised  pasturage  in  the  open  country, 
sought  protection  from  any  danger  in  their  fprests  and  mo- 
rasses, and  being  divided  by  the  fiercest  animosities  against 
each  other,  were  still  more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutwd 
injury  than  on  the  expedients  for  common  or  even  for  pri^^ata 
interest 

Besides  many  small  tribes,  there  were  in  the  age  of  Henry 
fl.  five  principal  sovereignties  in  the  island,  Munster,  LeiBflter« 
Meath,  Ulster,  and  Connaught ;  and  as  it  had  been  usual  for 
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tlie  ene  or  the  oAer  of  tiiese  to  Uke  the  lead  in.  th<iir  wam^ 
&ere  was  commonly  some  prince,  who  seemed,  for  the  time^ 
to  act  *as  monarch  of  Ireland.  Roderic  O^Connor,  king  of 
Connaught,  was  then  advanced  to  this  dignity ;  *  but  his  gov- 
ernment, ill  obeyed  even  within  his  own  territory,  could  nol 
unite  the  peopte  in  any  measures,  either  for  the  establishmenl 
of  order,  or  for  defence  against  foreigners.  The  ambition  of 
H^iry  had,  very  early  in  his  reign,  been  moved,  by  the  pros* 
pect  of  these  advantages,  to  attempt  the  subjecting  of  Ireland  { 
and  a  pretence  was  only  wanting  to  invade  a  people  who, 
being  always  confined  to  their  own  island,  had  never  ^ven 
any  reason  of  complaint  to  any  oi  their  neighbors.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Rome,  which  assumed  a  right  to 
dispose  of  kingdoms  and  empires ;  and  not  foreseeing  the 
dangerous  (]^[>utes  which  he  was  one  day  to  maintain  with 
that  see,  lie  helped,  for  present,  or  rather  for  an  imaginary 
OQ&vemence',  to  give  sancticHi  to  claims  which  ,were  now 
become  dangerous  to  all  sovereigoa.  Adrian  III.,  who  then 
filled  the  papal  chair,  was  by  birth  an  Englishman ;  and  being^ 
on  that  account  the  more  disposed  to  oblige  Henry,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  act  as  master  of  the  world,  and  to  make, 
without  any  hazard  or  expense,  the  acquisition  of  a  great 
island  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  Irish  had,  by  prece- 
dent missions  fpm  the  Britons^  been  imperfectly  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and,  what  the  pope  regarded  as  the  surest  mark 
of  their  imperfect  conversiofi,  they  followed  the  doctrines  of 
their  first  teachers,  and  had  never  acknowledged  any  subjec- 
tion to  the  see  of  Rome.  Adrian,  therefore,  in  the  year  1156, 
issued  a  bull  in  favor  of  Henry ;  in  which,  afler  premising 
ikeai  this  prince  had  ever  shown  an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the 
church  of  God  an  earth,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
saints  and  elect  in  heaven,  he  represents  his  design  of  sUb* 
duing  Ireland  as  derived  froin  the  same  pious  i^otivea :  h0 
considers  his  care  of  previously  applying  for  the  apostolio 
sanction  as  a  sure  earnest  of  success  and  victory ;  and  having 
esstablished  it  aa  a  point  incontestable,  that  all  Christian  king- 
doms belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  acknowledges 
it  to  be  his  own  dut^  to  sow  among  them  the  seeds  of  the 
gospel,  which  might  in  the  last  day  fructify  to  their  eternal 
salvation :  •  he  ejdiorts  the  king  to  inVade  Ireland,  in  order 
ter  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickedness  of  tha  natives,  md 

^i*>**w<— jit,  ill    Biiinii  i,-|ii     t  ■    ■  !■ .Ill  i..ti.»  I  III    i^niin-n'ii     iiiiimiM 
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oblige  them  to  jiajr  yearly,  froift  every  faowe,  a  pemiy  la 
the  see  of  Rome :  hie  gives  him  entire  right  and  aathon^ 
over  the  island,  commands  all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him  as 
their  sovereign,  and  invests  ivith  foil  power  all  such  godly 
instruments  as  he  should  think  proper  to  employ  in  an  enter  • 
prise  thus  calculated  for  the  glory  of  God  And  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  men.*  Henry,  though  aUned  with  this 
authority,  did  not  immediately  put  his  design  in  execution ; 
but  being  detained  by  more  interesting  business  on  tlie  con* 
tinent,  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of  invading  Ireland. 
Dermot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  had,  by  his  lic^i- 
tious  tyranny,  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects,  who 
seized  with  alacrity  the  first  occasion  that  offered  of  throwing 
off  the  yoke,  which  was  become  grievous  and  oppresnye  to 
them.  This  prince  had  formed  a  design  on  Dovergilda,  wife 
of  Oronc,  prince  of  Breffny ;  and  taking  advantage  of  her 
husband^s  absence,  who,  being  obliged  to  visit  a  distant  part 
of  his  territory,  had  lefl  his  wife  secure,  as  he  thought,  in  an 
island  surrounded  by  a  bog,  he  suddenly  invaded  the  place, 
and  carried  off  the  princess.t  This  exploit,  though  usual 
among  the  Irish,  and  rather  deemed  a  proof  of  gallantiry  and 
spirit,!  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  husband ;  who,  having 
collected  forces,  and  being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of 
Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Dermot, 
and  e:^lled  him  his  kingdom.  The  exiled  prince  had 
recourse  to  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Guienne,  craved 
his  assistance  in  restoring  him  to  his  sovereignty,  and  offered, 
on  that  event,  to  hold  his  kingdom  in  vassalage  under  the 
crown  of  England.  Henry,  whose  views  were  already  turned 
towards  making  acquisitions  in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the 
offer ;  but  being  at  that  time  embarrassed  by  the  rebellions  of 
his  French  subjects,  as  well  as  by  his  disputes  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  he  declined,  for  the  present,  embarking  in  the  enters 
prise,  and  gave  Dermot  no  further  assistance  than  letters' 
patent,  by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.^  Dermot,  supported 
by  this  authority,  came  to  Bristol ;  and  after  endeavoring, 
though  for  some  time  in  vam,  to  engage  adventurers  in  tlM 
enterprise,  he  at  last  formed  a  treaty  with  Richaid,  sumamed 
-I  "  "  •  - 

«  M.  Paris,  p.  67.     Oirald.  CSambr.    SpeL  Coocil.  toL  it  p.  61. 

R^uer,  vol.  i.  p.  16*  t  GiraUL  Cambr.  p.  760. 

}  Speneer,  toL  vL  {  Girald.  Gambr.  pw  760t 
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illustnous  house  of  Clare,  had  impaired  his  fortune  by  expen- 
sive pleasures;  and  being  ready  for  any  desperate  under- 
takings he  promised  assistance  to  Dermot,  on  condition  that 
he  should  espouse  Eva,  daughter  of  that  prince,  and  be 
declared  heir  to  all  his  dominions.*  While  Richard  wa« 
assembling  his  succors,  Dermot  went  into  Wales  ;  and  meet- 
ing with  Robert  Fitz-Stephens,  constable  of  Abertivi,  aikl 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  he  also  engaged  them  in  his  service, 
and  obtained  their  promise  of  invading  Ireland.  Being  now 
assured  of  succor,  he  returned  privately  to  his  own  state ; 
and  lurking  in  the  monastery  of  Femes,  which  he  had 
founded,  (for  this  ruffian  was  also  a  founder  of  monasteries,) 
he  prepared  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his  English, 
allies,f 

The  troops  of  Fitz>^ephens  were  first  ready.  That  gentle- 
man landed  in  Ireland  with  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires,  and 
tiiree  hundred  archers ;  but  this  small  body,  being  brave  men, 
not  unacquainted  with  discipline,  and  completely  armed, — a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  Ireland, — struck  a  great  terror  bto 
the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  seemed  to  menace  them  with 
some  signal  revolution.  The  conjunction  of  Maurice  de 
Prendeigast,  who,  about  the  same  time,  brought  over  ten 
knights  and  sixty  archers,  enabled  Fitz-Stephens  to  attempt 
^e  siege  of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Danes ;  and 
after  gaining  an  advantage,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
place.}  Soon  after,  Fitz-Gerald  arrived  with .  ten  knights, 
thirty  esquires,  and  a  hundred  archers ;  §  and  being  joined  by 
.  the  former  adventurers,  composed  a  force  which  nothing  in 
Ireland  was  able  to  withstand,  Roderic,  the  chief  monarch 
of  the  island,  was  foiled  in  different  actions:  the  prince  of 
Ossory  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  give  hostages  for  his 
peaceable  behavior;  and  Dermot,.  not  content  with  being 
restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Leinster\  projected  the  dethroning 
of  Roderic,  and  aspired  to  the  sole  dominion  over  the  Irish. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  he  sent  over  a  messenger  to 
ihe  earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the  performance  of  his  promise, 
and  displaying  the  mighty  advantages  which  might  now  be 
reaped  by  a  reenforcement  of  warlike  troops  from  England. 
Richard,  not  satisfi'ed  with  the  general  allowance  given  by 

*  GinOd.  Cambr.  p.  761.  t  OinOd.  Cambr.  p.  761. 

t  Ginld.  Ctambr.  p.  761, 763.  {  Gizald.  Cambr.  p.  766. 
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Henry  Id  aU  kb  8ab}0G«i»  went  to  that  ptioce^  Him  1b  Not* 
inandy  ,  al^  having  obttuiwd  a  cold  or  ambiguous  permimciii 
prepared  himself  for  the  execution.of  his  designs.  He  ftart 
sent  over  Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  Knights  aad 
sevcmty  archers,  who,  landing  near  Waterfcurd,  defeated  « 
body  of  three  thousand  Irish  that  had  ventured  to  attack  him  ;  * 
and  as  Richard  himself,  who  brought  over  two  hundred  hme 
and  a  body  of  archers,  joined,  a  few  tiays  after,  the  victorkNa 
English,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  WaterfcMrd,  and 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  which  was  taken  by  asaauit.  Boderie, 
in  revenge,  cut  off  the  head  of  D«rmot^s  natural  son,  who 
had  been  left  as  a  hostage  in  his  hands ;  and  Richard,  mar- 
rying Eva,  became  soon  after,  by  the  death  of  Dermot, 
master  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend 
his  authority  over  aU  Ireland.  Roderic,  and  the  other  Iri^ 
ppnces,  were  alarmed  at  the  danger;  and  combining  tof^elher, 
besieged  Dublin  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  naen ;  bat 
Earl  Richard,  making  a  sudden  sally  at  the  head  of  nine^ 
knights  with  their  followers,  put  this  numerous  army  to  rout, 
chased  them  off  the  field,  and  pursued  thmn  with  gr^eat 
slaughter.  None  in  Ireland  now  dared  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  English.t 

Henry,  jealous  of  the  progress  made  by  his  own  subjects, 
sent  orders  to  recall  all  the  English,  and  he  made  prepara- 
tions to  attack  Ireland  in  person ;  {  but  Richard  and  the  other 
adventurers  found  means  to  appease  htm,  by  making  him  the 
most  humble  submissions,  and  offering  to  hold  ail  their  ae- 
quisitions  in  vassalage  to  his  crown.^  That  monarch  landed 
in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  knights,  besides  other 
soldiers ;  he  found  the  Iris^  so  dispirited  by  dieir  late  mi4- 
foitunes,  that,  in  a  progress  which  he  made  through  the  i^nd, 
Le  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  receive  the  hcnnage  (^  his 
new  subj«5ts.  He  left  most  of  the  Irish  chieftains  or  princes 
m  possession  of  their  ancient  territories  ;  bestowed  some  lands 
on  the  English  adventurers;  gave  Earl  Richard  the  coto- 
mission  of  seneschal  of  Ireland ;  and  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
months,  returned  in  triumph  to  England.  By  these  trivial 
exploits,  scarcely  worth  relating,  except  for  the  importance  <rf 
the  consequences,  was  Ireland  subdued,  and  annexed  to  the 
English  crown. 

■       ■  !■  II  'f      m,.^,,,,,,,,,,,,^ I    II   » 
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Tbm  lam  state  of  eisBSBerce  mid  mivmlbry  dluring  those  «|pe» 
inaHe  it  impracticaUe  for  princes  to  support  regular  armiei, 
mhvAi  might  retain  a  conquered  eoimtry  in  au^eetion ;  and 
^le  extreme  barbarism  and  poverty  of  Ireland  could  still  Less 
afibrd  means  of  bearing  the  expenee.  The  only  expedient 
by  which  a  durable  conqoest  eauld  then  be  made  or  maia^ 
tainod,  was  by  pouring  in  a  multitude  of  new  inhabitant^, 
dividing  among  them  the  lands  of  the  vanquished,  estabUshijs^ 
them  in  ail  offices  of  trust  and  authoriQr,  and  thereby  trans- 
fomiing  ^e  andent  inhabitants  into  a  new  peoplb.  By  this 
policy  the  northern  invaders  of  old,  and  of  late  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  had  been  able  to  fix  their  domimons,  and  to  exact 
ttngdoms  which^  remained  stable  oea  l^ir  ^ndations,  and 
were  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  first  eooquerovs.  But 
the  state  of  Ireland  leaideved  tint  island  so  little  inviting  to 
the  English,  that  only  a  few  of  desperate  fortunes  could  be 
persiiaded,  from  time  to  ^me^  to  transport  themselves  thither ;  * 
and  instead  of  reclaiming  the  natives  from  their  uncultivated 
manners,  they  inese  gradually  assimilated  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  degenerated  hixxi  the  customs  of  their  own 
nation*  It  was  also  found  requisite  to  bestow  great  militanr 
and  arbitrary  powers  on  the  Leaders,  who  commanded  a  hand- 
ful of  men  amidst  such  hostile  multitudes ;  and  law  and 
equity,  in  a  little  time,  became  as  much  unknown  in  the 
English  settlements,  as  they  had  ever  been  among  the  Irish 
dfibes.  Palatinates  were  erected  in  favor  of  the  new  adven- 
turers ;  independent  authority  conferisd ;  ihe  natives,  never 
fully  subdued,  still  retained  their  animosity  against  the  ooa- 
mi^H»s ;  their  hatred  was  retaliated  by  tike  injuries ;  and 
rrom  these  causes  the  Irkh,  during  i!b»  course  of  four  centuries, 
liemained  stUl  aavage  and  untractahle  :  it  was  not  till  the  latter 
end  of  Eliz^beth^s  reign,  that  the  island  was  fully  sobdued ; 
nor  till  that  of  her  successor,  that  it  ^ve  herpes  of  becoming  a 
useful  conquest  to  the  Ei^ish  isition. 

EU^ides  that  the  easy  and  peaceable  submission  of  the 
Irish  left  Henry  no  further  occupaUon  in  that  island,  he  was 
recalled  fixan  it  by  another  incident,  which  was*  of  the  last 
importance  to  his  interest  and  safety.  The  two  legates, 
Albert  and  Theodin,  to  whom  was  committed  the  trial  of  his 
i^nduct  in  the  murder  of  An^hbishop  Becket,  were  arrived  in 
Noraoandy ;  and  being  impatient  of  delay,  sent  hiin  fieipumt 

*  Brompton,  p.  1069.    GuL  Nsubr.  p.  408. 
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lotlN%  fill!  of  menaces,  if  he  protiacted  any  longer  makii^ 
hiB  appeanmce  befoie  them.*     He  hastened  therefore  to  Nor* 


mandy,  and  had  a  conference  whh  them  at  Savigny,  wfaera 
their  demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  he  broke  (jff  tbs  nego* 
tiatioa,  threatened  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  bade  them  do  ttek 
wont  against  him.  They  perceived  that  the  season  was  now 
past  for  taking  advantage  of  that  tragical  incident ;  which, 
'nad  it  been  hotly  pursued  by  interdicts  and  excommunications, 
was  capable  of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  cprabusti<Mi. 
But  the  time  which  Henry  had  happily  gained,  had  contributed 
to  appease  the  minds  of  men ;  the  event  could  not  now  have 
the  same  influence  as  when  it  was  recent ;  and  as  the  clergy 
every  day  looked  for  an  accommodation  with- the  king,  they 
had  not  cmpbsed  the  pretensions  of  his  partisans,  who  had 
been  very  mdustrious  in  representing  to  the  people  his  entire 
innocence  in  the  murder  of  the  primate,  and  Yan  ignorance  of 
the  designs  formed  by  ^e  assassins.  The  legates,  therefore, 
found  tl^mselves  obliged  to  lower  their  terms;  and  Heniy 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  them. 
He  declared  upon  oath,  before  the  relics  of  the  saints,  that 
so  far  from  commanding  or  desiring  the  death  of  the  arch 
bishop,  he  was  extremely  grieved  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  it ;  but  as  the  passion  which  he  had  expressed  on 
account  of  that  prelate^  conduct,  had  probably  been  the 
occasion  of  his  murder,  he  stipulated  the  following  conditions 
as  an  atonement  for  the  ofience.  He  promised,  that  he  should 
pardon  all  such  as  had  been  banished  for  adhering  to  Becket, 
and  should  restore  them  to  their  livings;  that  the  see  of 
Canterbury  should  be  reinstated  in  all  its  ancient  possessicHis ; 
that  he  should  pay  the  templars  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  two  huzidred  knights  durmg  a  year  in  the 
Holy  Land;  that  he  should  himself  take  the. cross  at  the 
Qiristmas  following,  and,  if  the  pope  required  it,  serve  three 
vears  against  the  infidels,  either  m  Spain  or  Palestine ;  tlua 
he  should  not  insist  on  the  observance  of  such  customs 
derogatory  to  ecclesiastical  privileges,  as  had  been  introduced 
in  his  owif  time  ;  and  that  he  should  not  obstruct  appeals  to 
the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  but  should  content  himself 
with  exacting  sufficient  security  from  such  clergymen  as  left 
^is  dominions  to  prosecute  an  appeal,  that  they  i^ould  attempt 

*  Oin^d.*  Cambr.  p.  778. 
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aod&ig  again^  the  rights  of  his  cxtSwn.*  Up(m  ffigmbg  thsM 
eoncessions,  Henry  received  abaolutioB  from  the  legatefi,  apd 
was  confinned  in  the  grant  of  Ireland  made  by  Pope  Adrian  ;t 
and  nothing  proves  more  strongly  the  great  a^lities  of  this 
monarch  than  his  extricating  himself  on  such  easy  terms  fro^i 
so  difficult  a  siUiation.  He  had  always  insisted,  that  the  lawi 
established  at  Clarendon  ^contained  not  any  new  claims,  but 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  was  still  at 
iberty,  notwithstanding  the  articles  of  this  agreement,  to' 
maintain  his  pretensions.  Appeals  to  the  pope  were  indeed 
permitted  by  that  treaty ;  but  as  the  king  was  also  permitted 
lo  exact  reasonable  securities  from  the  parties,  and  might 
stretch  his  demands  on  this  head  as  far  as  he  plesused,  he  £id 
it  virtually  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  pc^'e  from  reaping  any 
advantage  by  this  seeming  concessiolT.  And  on  the  whole, 
.the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  remained  still  the  law  of  the 
realm  ;  though  the  pope  and  his  legates  seem  so  little  to  have 
conceived  the  king^s  power  to  lie  under  any  le^  limitations, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  his  departing,  by  treaty,  from  one 
of  the^most  momentous  articles  of  these  constitutions,  withouf 
requiring  any  repeal  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom. 

Henry,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controversy  with  the 
ecclesiastics  and  with  the  see  of  Bome,  seemed  now  to  have 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  and  felicity,  and  to 
be  equally  happv  in  his  domestic  situation  and^  in  his  political 
government.  A  numerous  progeny  of  sons  and  daughters 
gave  both  lustre  and  authority  to  his  crown,  prevented  the 
danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  repressed  all  preten« 
mons-  of  the  ambitious  barons.  The  king's  precaution  also, 
In  establishing  the  several  branches  of  his  family,  seem^ 
.well  calculated  to  prevent  all  jealousy  among  the  blathers, 
.  and  to  perpetuate  the  greatness  of  his  family.  He  had  ap- 
.  }¥>inted  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  to  be  his  successor  in  the  king* 
dom  of  £i^land,  the  ddchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  counties 
of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine ;  territories  which  lay  con* 
tiguous,  and  which,  by  that  means,  might  easily  lend  to  each 
other  mutual  assistance  both  against  intestine  commotions  and 
foreign  invasions.  Kichard,  his  second  son,  was  invested  in 
tihe  duchy  of  Guiemie  and  county  of  Poictou ;  Geoffrey,  his 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  88.    Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  34«    Hoveden,  p.  6j)9 
Diceto,  p.  660.    Gervase,  1422. 
t  Brompton,  p.  1071.    Liber  Nig^  Seac.  p.  47f 
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tfM  fOQ,  Hiiierited,  in  rigfit  of  his^ilb,  the  duefay^Brittat^, 
aod  the  new  conquest  of  ifeland  wan  destined  for  line  ap- 
panage of  John,  his  fourth  8<».  He  had  aiso  negcMsated,  in 
fkvor  of  this  last  prince,  a  marriage  with  Adelais,  the  oniifr 
daughter  of  Humbert,  count  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne  ;  aad 
was  to  receive  as  her  dowry  considerable  demesnes  in  Pied- 
mont, Sa^y,  Bresse,  and  Dauphiny.'^  But  this  exaltatioii  of 
his  family  excited  the  jealousy  of  all  his  •  neighbois,  who 
made  tiiose  ve^  sons,  whose  fortunes  he  had  so  aBXtousiy 
eetabli^ied,  the  means  of  tmbittering  his  ic^xate  Kfe,  and  dis- 
turbing his  govtemment 

Young  Henry,  who  was  rising  to  man's  aeslKte,  hcgan  <s 
display  his  character,  and  aspire  to'  independence :  biwra, 
ambitious,  liheml,  munificeiit,  a^ble :  lie  discovered  quaihies 
wtnoh  give  great  lustje  4o  youth  ;  prognosticate  a  shining^  for- 
tune ;  but,  Knless  tempered  m  mature  age  vMk  discretioii,  ase 
Hie  foreronn«»  of  the  greatest  oakumtJeB.t  It  is  said  ^at  at 
the  time  when  this  prince  received  the  h^l^  unclaon,  his  ladmr, 
in  order  to  ^ve  greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony,  o:fllciated  at 
table  as  one  of  tlw  retinue ;  and  4>bsefved  to  his  son  that  never 
king  was  more  royally  served.  **  It  Is  nod»in£  esdraai!dinai7/* 
said  young  Heniy  to  one  of  his  courtiefs,  ^  if  &e  aoe  of  a 
count  should  serve  the  son  of  a  king.^'  This  saymg,  whieh 
mig^  pass  only  for  an  innocent  pleasantry,  or  even  for 
an  oblique  condiment  to  his  father,  -was,  however,  regaarded 
as  a  aymptom  of  his  aspiring  temper ;  and  his  cooduct  soon 
a^r  justified  the  conjecture. 

[1173.1  Haai^,  agreeable  to  tJ»e  promise  w^idi  hm  had 
given  both  to  the  pqpe  and  French  Icing,  permitted  hisaoaftote 
-crowned  anew  by  die  bands  of  the  arehbi^iop  of  IUkssd,  and 
associated  the  Princess  Maa^iat,  ^^leuse  to  young  Bseaofy  m 
^  -ceremony .$  He  afterw^Mte  allowed  him  to  pay  a  viist  :lo 
his  fa^r4n-^law  at  Paris,  who  took  the  oppovtimity  cl*  instilli^ 
into  the  3roung  prince  those  amlntioUs  sentiments  to  idbich  he 
was  naturally  but  too  much  inclined.  §    Though  it  had  been 

*  Ypod.  Neust.  p.  448.  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  38.  Hoveden,  p.  552. 
Diceto,  f,  561.    Brompton,  p.  1082.    Rymer,  vbL  i,  p.  35. 

t  Gervase,  p.  1465. 

j  Hoveden,  p.  529.  Diceto,  p.  566.  ^ronptcm,  p*  1080.  QerHmB^ 
p.  l421.  Trivet,  p.  58.  It  appears  from  Madox's  History  of  the  £x« 
chequer,  that  silk  garments  were  then  known  in  England*  and  that 
the  coronation  robes  of  the  young  king  end  queen  ooat  ^hcy-iSfsa 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  fompence,  money  of  that  age. 

f  Ginad,Caaibr.p.ra2.     ^^  , 
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tike  eonsttint  practice  of  Prance,  6ter  ance  tJie  aocesaon  of 
the  Capetian  line,  to  crown  the  son  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
father,  without  conferring  on  him  any  present  participation  of 
royalty ;  Lewis  persuaded  his  son-in-law,  that,  hy  this  cere- 
inony,  which  in  those  ages  was  deemed  so  important,  he  had 
tu^quired  a  title  to  sovereignty,  and  that  the  king  could  not, 
without  injustice,  exclude  him  from  immediate  possession  of 
the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In  consequence 
of  these  extraviigant  ideas,  young  Henry,  on  his  return,  desired 
tlie  king  to  vesign  to  him  either  the  crown  of  England  or  the 
duchy  of  Nonnandy ;  discovered  great  discontent  on  the  refusal ; 
spake  in  &e  most  undutiful  terms  of  his  father;  and  soon  after, 
in  concert  with  Lewis,  made  his  escape  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  protected  and  supported  hy  that  monarch. 

While  Henry  was  alarmed  at  this  incideBt,  and  had  the 
pFospect  of  dangerous  intrigues,  or  even  of  a  war,  which, 
whether  successful  or  not,  must  be  extremely  calamitous  and 
disagreeable  to*  him,  he  received  intelligence  of  new  misfor^ 
tunes,  which  must  have  affected  him  in  the  most  sensible-  man- 
nei*.  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  disgusted  her  first  husband 
by  her  gallantries,  was  no  less  offensive  to  her  second  by  her 
jealousy ;  and  af^er  this  manner  carried  to  extremity,  in  the 
different  periods  of  her  life,  every  circumstance  of  female 
weakness.  She  communicated  her  discontents  against  Henry 
to  her  two  younger  sons,  Gteoffirey  and  Richard ;  persuaded 
diem  that  they  were  also  entitled  to  present  possession  of  tl» 
territories  assigned  to  them ;  engaged  them  to  fly  secretly  to  the 
court  of  Prance ;  and  was  meditating  herself  an  escape  to  the 
same  court,  and  had  even  put  on  man's  apparel  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  she  was  seized  by  orders  from  her  husband,  and 
thrown  into  confinement.  Thus  Europe  saw  with  astonish^ 
ment  the  best  and  most  iiKlulgent  of  parents  at  war  with  hia 
whole  family ;  three  bojrs,  scarcely  arrived  st  the  age  of  pu- 
berty,  require  a  great  monarch,  in  the  full  vigor  of  Ms  age  and 
height  of^  his  reputation,  to  dethrone  himself  in  their  favor; 
a«d  several  princes  not  ashamed  to  support  them  in  these  un- 
natural and  absurd  pretensions. 

Henry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  disagreeable  situation, 
bad  recourse  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Though  sensible  of  the 
danger  attendbg  the  interposition  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
temporal  disputes,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  as  his  superior  lord, 
to  excommunicate  his  enemies,  and  by  these  censures  to  reduce 
to  obedience  his  undutiAil  children,  whom  he  found  9V.zh  reluc* 
VOL.  I.  29  H 
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tance  to  puidsli  by  tlie  swoid  of  the  ms^strate.*    Alexaxidi^i, 

well  pleased  to  exert  his  power  in  so  justifiable  a  cause,  issuei 
the  bulls  required  of  him ;  but  it  was  soon  found,  that  these 
spiritual  weapons  had  not  the  same  force  as  when  employed 
in  a  spiritual  controversy ;  and  that  the  clergy  were  very  neg- 
ligent in  supporting  a  sentence  which  was  nowise  calculate 
to  promote  the  immediate  interests  of  their  order.  The  king, 
after  taking  in  vain  this  humiliating  step,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  and  to  enlist  such  auxiliaries  as  are  the  usual 
sesouroe  of  tyrants,  and  have  seldom  been  employed  by  so 
wise  and  just  a  monarch. 

The  loose  government  which  prevailed  in  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  the  many  private  wars  carried  on  among  the  neigh- 
boring nobles,  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  any  general 
execution  of  the  laws,  had  encouraged  a  tribe  of  banditti  to 
disturb  every  where  the  public  peace,  to  infest  the  highways, 
to  pillage  the  open  country,  and  to  brave  all  the  efiTorts  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  even  the  excommunications  of  the  church, 
which  were  fulminated  against  tliem.t  Troops  of  them  were 
sometimes  enlisted  in  the  service  of  one  prince  or  baron,  soii^e- 
times  in  that  of  another :  they  often  acted  ,in  an  independent 
manner,  under  leaders  of  their  own ;  the  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  reduced  to  poverty  by  their  ravages,  were 
frequently  obliged  for  subsistence  to  betake  themselves  to  a 
like  disorderly  course  of  life ;  and  a  continual  intestine  war, 
pernicious  to  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  execution  of  justice, 
was  thus  carried  on  in  the  bowels  of  every  kingdom.  J  Those 
desperate  ruffiansi  received  the  name  sometimes  of  Bra- 
ban^ons,  sometimes  of  Routiers  or  Cottereaux ;  but  for  what 
reason  is  not  agreed  'oy  historians ;  and  they  formed  ^  kind 
of  society  ^r  government  among  themselves,  which  set  at  defi- 
ance the  rest  of  mai;kihd.  The  greatest  monarchs  were  not 
ashamed,  on  occasion,  to  have  recourse  to  their  assistance ; 
and  as  their  habits  of  war  and  depredation  had  given  them 
experience,  hardiness,  and  courage,  they  generally  composed 
the  most  formidable  part  of  those  araiies  which  decided  the 
political  quarrels  of  princes.  Several  of  them  were  enlisted 
among  the  forces  levied  by  Henry's  enemies ;  §  but  the  great 

*  Epist.  Petri  Bles.  epist.  136,  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  toin.  xxir.  p.  1048, 
JHis  -words  are,  <*  Vestrae  jurisdictionis  est  regnuxn  AngHe,  et  quantani 
ad  feudatorii  juris  obligationem,  vobis  duntaxat  obnoxiua  teneoE." 
The  same  starange  paper  is  in  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  and  Trivet,  vol.  I 
P-  62.  t  Neubr.  p.  413. 

X  Oervase,  p.  1461.  §  Petr.  Bles.  epiirt.  47' 
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twasures  amassed  by  that  pmce  enabled  bim  to  engage  more 
jQumerous  troops  of  them  in  his  service ;  and  the  situation  of 
his  affairs  rendered  even  such  banditti  the  only  forces  on"  whose 
fidelity  he  could  repose  any  confidence.  His  licentious  barons, 
disgusted  with  a  vigilant  government,  were  more  desirous  of 
beipg  ruled  by  young  princes,  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  remiss 
in  their  conduct,  and  profuse  in  their  grants  ;♦  and  as  the  king 
had  insured  to  his  sons  the  succession  to  every  particular  prov- 
ince of  his  domimons,  the  nobles  dreaded  no  danger  in  adhel^ 
ing  to  those  who,  they  knew,  must  some  time  become  their 
sovereigns.  Prompted  by  these  motives,  many  of  the  Norman 
nobility  had  deserted  to  his  son  Henry ;  the  Breton  and  Gascon 
barons  seemed  equally  disposed  to  embrace  the  quarrel  of 
Geoffrey  and  Richard.  Disaffection  had  crept  in  among  the 
English ;  and  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Chester  in  particular 
liad  openly  declared  against  the  king.  Twenty  thousand  Bm- 
banpons,  therefore,  joined  to  some  troops  which  he  brought 
over  from  Ireland,  and  a  few  barons  of  approved  fidelity, 
formed  the  sole  force  with  which  he  intended  to  resist  hia 
enemies. 

Lewis,  in  order  to  bind  the  confederates  in  a  closer  union, 
isummoned  at  Paris  an  assembly  of  the  chief  vassals  of  the 
crown,  received  ^ir  approbation  of  his  measures,  and  engaged 
them  by  oath  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  young  Henry.  This 
pnnce,  in  return,  bound  himself  by  a  like  tie  never  to  desert 
hk  French  allies ;  and  having  made  a  new  great  seal,  he  lav* 
ishly  distributed  among  them  many  considerable  parts  of  those 
territories  which  he  purposed  to  conquer  from  his  father.  The 
counts  of  Flanders,  Boulogne,  Blois,  and  Eu,  partly  moved 
hy  the  general  jealousy  arising  from  Henry's  power  and  ambi- 
tion, partly  allured  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  advantage  from 
the  inconsiderate  temper  and  the  necessities  of  the  young 
prince,  declared  openly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  William,  king 
4>£  Scotland,  had  also  entered  into  this  great  o^ederacy  ;  and 
a  plan  was  concerted  for  a  general  invasion  on  different  parts 
of  the  king's  extensive  and  factious  dominions. 

Hostilities  were  first  commenced  by  the  counts  of  Flanders 
and  Boulogne  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy.  Those  pnncei 
laid  siege  to  Aumale,  which  was  delivered  into  their  hands  by 
4he  treachery  oi  the  count  of  that  name  :  this  nobleman  sur- 
londered  himself  prisoner ;  and,  on  pretence  of  thereby  pay# 

*  Dieetcw  p.  ^70. 
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tng  his  ransom,  opened  die  gfttea  of  all  hw'odier  fertreaaca. 
The  two  counts  next  hesieged  and  made  themselves  masteni 
of  Drincourt ;  but  the  count  of  Boulogne  was  here  mortally 
wounded  in  the  assault ;  and  this  incident  put  some  stop  to  the 
progress  of  the  Flemish  arms. 

In  another  quarter,  the  king  of  France,  being  strongly  as- 
sisted by  his  vassals,  assembled  a  great  army  of  seven  thousand 
knights  and  their  followers  on  horseback,  and  a  proportionable 
number  of  infantry :  carr3ring  young  Henry  along  with  him, 
he  laid  siege  to  Vemeuil,  which  was  vigorously  defended  by 
Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  Ae  governors. 
After  he  had  lain  a  month  before  the  place,  the  garrison,  being 
straitened  for  provisions,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  and  they 
engaged,  if  not  relieved  within  three  days,  to  surrender  the 
town,  and  to  retire  into  the  citadel.  On  the  last  of  these  days, 
Henry  appeared  with  his  army  upon  the  heights  above  Ver- 
neuil.  Lewis,  dreading  an  attack,  sent  the  archbishop  of 
Sens  and  the  count  of  Blois  to  the  English  camp,  and  defied 
that  next  day  should  be  appointed  for  a  conference,  in  ordei 
to  establish  a  general  peace,  and  terminate  the  diiference 
between  Henry  and  his  sons.  The  king,  who  passionately 
desired  this  accommodation,  and  suspected  no  fraud,  gave  his 
consent;  but  Lewis,  that  morning,  obliging  the  garrison  to 
surrender,  according  to  the  capitulation,  set  fire  to  the  place, 
and  began  to  retire  with  his  army.  Henry,  provoked  at  Ais 
icrtifice,  attacked  the  rear  with  vigor,  put  them  to  rout,  did 
some  execution,  and  took  several  prisoners.  The  French 
army,  as  their  time  of  service  was  now  expired,  immediately 
dispersed  themselves  into  their  several  provinces,  and  left 
'Henry  free  to  prosecute  his  advantages  against  his  other  en- 
emies. 

The  nobles  of  Brittany,  instigated  by  the  earl  of  Chester 
and  Ralph  de  Fougeres,  were  all  in  arms ;  but  their  progress 
was  checked  by  a  body  of  Braban^ons,  which"  the  king,  after 
Lewis's  retreat,  had  sent  against  them.  The  two  armies  came 
to  an  action  near  Dol,  where  the  rebels  were  defeated,  fifteen 
hundred  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  leaders,  the  eails  c^  Ches- 
ter and  Fougeres,  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  ^  toWn  of  Dcrf. 
Henry  hastened  to  form  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  carried 
on  the  attack  witli  such  ardor,  that  he  obliged  the  governor 
tod  garrison  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners;  By  thes6 
vigorous  measures  and  happy  successes,  the  insurrectioaa 
were  entirely  quelled  in  Brittany ;  and  the  king,  thus  fortunata 
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m  ril  qoarters,  wflfangly  agieed  to  a  conference  with  Lewis,, 
in  hopes  that  his  enemios,  finding  all  their  mighty  efTorts 
entirely  frustrated,  would  terminate  hostilities  on  some  moder- 
ate and  reasonable  conditions* 

The  two  monarchs  met  between  Trie  and  Gisors;  and 
Henry  had  here  the  mortification  to  see  his  three  sons  in  the 
r&jnue  of  his  mortal  enemy.  As  Lewis  had  no  other  pre- 
tence for  war  than  supporting  the  claims  of  the  young  princes, 
the  king  made  them  such  o^rs  as  children  might  be  ashamed 
to  mast  on,  and  could  be  extorted  from  him  by  nothing  but 
his  parental  affection,  or  by  the  present  necessity  of  his  affairs.* 
He  insisted  only  on  retaining  the  sovereign  authority  in  all  his 
dominions ;  but  offered  young  Henry  half  the  revenues  of 
Eiagland,  wi&  some  places  of  surety  in  that  kingdom ;  or,  if 
be  ra^r  chose  to  reside  in  Normandy,  half  the  revenues  of 
that  duchy,  with  all  those  of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like  offer  to 
Richard  in  Guienne  ;  he  promised  to  resign  Brittany  to  Geof- 
firey;  and  if  these  concessions  were  not  deemed  sufficient,  he 
agreed  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  pope^s  legates,  who  were  ' 
pvesent,  should  require  of  him.t  The  earl  of  Leicester  was 
also  present  at  the  negotiation  ;  and  either  from  the  impetuos* 
ity  of  his  temper,  or  from  a  view  of  abruptly  breaking  off  a 
conference  which  must  cover  the  aUies  with  confusion,  he 
gave  vent  to  the  most  violeirt  reporoaches  against  Henry,  and 
he  even  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  as  if  he  meant  to  attempt 
some  violence  against  him  This  furious  action  threw  the 
whole  company  into  confusion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  treaty .j; 

The  chief  hopes  of  Henry's  enenues  seemed  now  to  depend 
<m  the  state  of  affaiis  in  England,  where  his  authority  was 
exposed  to  ^e  most  muninent  danger.  One  article  of  Prince 
Henry's  agreement  with  his  f<»reign  confederates  was,  that  he 
e^uld  resign  Kent,  with  Dover,  and  all  its  other  fortresses, 
mto  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Flanders :  §  yet  so  little  national 
or  public  spirit  prevailed  among  the  independent  English  no- 
bility, so  wholly  bent  were  they  on  the  aggrandizement  each 
of  himself  and  his  own  family,  that,  notwithstanding  this  per- 
nicious concession,  which  mtist  have  produced  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  the  greater  part  <^  d>em  had  conspired  to  make  an 
-insurrection,  and  to  support  the  prince's  pretensions.  The 
king's  principal  resource  lay  in  the  church  and  the  bishops 

9  —  « 
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with  whom  he  was  now  in  perfect  agreement ;  wliedieT  tiurt 
die  decency  3f  their  character  made  them  ashamed  of  sup- 
porting so  unnatural  a  rehellion,  or  that  they  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  Henry's  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Beckel 
and  for  his  former  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  immunities.  That 
prince,  however,  had  resigned  none  of  the  essential  rights  of 
his  crown  in  the  accommodation  :  he  maintained  still  the  sssm 
prudent  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  admitted  no  legato 
mto  England,  without  his  swearing  to  attempt  nothing  against 
the  royal  prerogatives  ;  and  he  had  even  obliged  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  who  pretended  to  a  free  election  on  the  vacancy 
made  by  tiie  death  of  Becket,  to  choose  Roger,  prior  of  Dovetf 
in  the  place  of  that  turbulent  prelate.* 

The  king  of  Scotland  made  an  irruption  into  Northumber^ 
land,  and  committed  great  devastations ;  but  being  opposed 
by  Richard  de  Lucy,  whom  Henry  had  left  guardian  of  the 
realm,  he  retreated  into  his  own  country,  and  agreed  to  a  ces» 
sation  of  arms.  This  truce  enabled  the  guardian  to  march 
*  southwards  with  his  army,  in  order  to  oppose  an  invasion 
which  the  earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  c^ 
Flemings,  had  made  upon  Suffolk.  The  Flemings  had  been 
joined  by  Hugh  Bigod,  who  made  them  masters  of  his  castie 
of  Framlingham ;  and  marching  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, where  they  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Leicester's  vassab, 
they  were  toet  by  Lucy,  who,  assisted  by 'Humphry  B<^n« 
the  constable,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Gloccster,  and  Corn- 
wall, had  advanced  to  Famham  with  a  less  numerous,  but 
braver  army  to  oppose  them.  The  Flemings,  who  were 
mostly  weavers  and  artificers,  (for  manufkctures  were  now 
beginning  to  be  established  in  Flanders,)  were  broken  in  an 
instant,  ten  thousand  of  them  were  put  to  the  sw(»d,  the  earl 
of  Leicester  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  remains  of  the  iaya* 
ders  were  glad  to  compound  for  a  safe  retreat  into  their  owtt 
country. 

[1174.]  This  great  defeat  did  not  dishearten  tlie  malecon* 
tents;  who,  being  supported  by  the  alliance  of  so  many 
foreign  princes,  and  encouraged  by  the  king's  own  sons,  deter* 
mined  to  persevere  in  their  enterprise.  The  earl  of  Ferrais, 
Roger  de  Moubray,  Archetil  de  Mallory,  Rkhard  de  Moreville,- 
Hamo  de  Mascie,  together  with  many  friends  of  the  earls  of 
Leicester  and  Chester,  rose  in  arms  :  the  fidelity  of  the  earb 

*  Hovvdfizi,  p.  637. 
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0f  Otsie  and  6k)cester  was  sospected;  and  the  guardian, 
&ough  vigorously  supported  bjr  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  king's  natural  son  by  the  fair  Rosamond,  found  it  difficult 
fo  defend  himself,  on  all  quarters,  from  so  many  open  and  con- 
cealed enemies.  The  more  to  augment  the  confusion,  the 
king  of  Scotland,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  broke  into  the 
noi^em  provinces  with  a  great  army*  of  eighty  thousand 
men ;  which,  though  undisciplined  and  disorderly,  and  better 
fitted  for  committing  devastation,  than  for  executing  an3r  mili- 
tary enterprise,  was  become  dangerous  from  the  present 
Ihctious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  who  had 
baffied  all  his  enemies  in  France,  and  had  put  his  frontiers  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  now  found  England  the  seat  of  danger ; 
and  he  determined  by  his  presence  to  overawe  the  malecon* 
tents^  or  by  his  conduct  and  courage  to  subdue  them.  He 
landed  at  Southampton ;  and  knowing  the  influence  of  super- 
stitien  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  hastened  to  Canterbury, 
in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the  ashes  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
and  tender  his  submissi(»is  to  a  dead  enemy.  As  soon  as  he 
eame  within  sight  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  he  dismounted, 
walked  barefoot  towards  it,  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine 
of  the  saint,  remained  in  fasting  and  prayer  during  a  whole 
day,  and  watched  all  night  the  hdy  reUcs.  Not  content  with 
this  hypocritical  devotion  towards  a  man  whose  violence  and 
ingratitude  had  so  Icmg  disquieted  his  government,  and  had  been 
the  object  of  his  most  inveterate  animosity,  he  submitted  to  a 
penance  still  more  singular  and  humiliating.  He  assembled  a 
chapter  of  the  monks,  disrobed  himself  before  them,  puf  a 
flbourge  of  discipline  into  die  hands  of  each,  and  presented  hii 
baare  slioulderB  to  the  lashes  winch  these  ecclesiastics  succea- 
mvely  inflicted  upon  him.  Next  day  he  received  absolution  ; 
and,  departing  for  London,  got  soon  after  the  agreeable 
mtelligence  of  a  great  victory  which  his  generals  had  obtained 
over  the  Scots,  and  which,  being  gained,  as  was  reported,  on 
fhs  very  day  of  his  absc^ution,  was  regarded  as  the  earnest  df 
liis  final  reconciliation  with  Heaven  and'with  Thomas  k  Becket 
William,  king  of  Scots,  though  repulsed  before  the  castle 
of  Prudhow,  and  other  fortified  places,  had  committed  the 
most  horrible  depredations  upon  the  northern  provinces ;  but 
on  the  ap{»roach  of  Ralph  de  GlanviUe,  die  famous  justiciary, 
aeconded  by  Bemaxd  de  Baliol,  Bdbert  de  Stuteville,  Odond 
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^  tlflofrnviQe,  William  de  Vesei,  aod  iAtat  nortbom 

log^Uier  with  the  gallaot  Ushop  of  Liocola,  he  thougkt  proper- 
to.  retreat  Bearw  his  own  country,  and  he  fixed  his  eamp  at 
Alnwick.  H^  had  here  weakeii^  his  anny  extremely,  by 
•ending  out  Dumerous  detachments  in  order  to  eiUend  hst 
lavages ;  and  he  lay  absolutely  safe,  as  he  imagined,  from  any 
attack  of  the  enemy.  But  Glanville,  informed  of  his  situatio% 
Hkade  a  hsiSty  and  utiguing  march  to  Newcastle ;  and  allowiaii 
his  soldiers  only  a  small  interval  for  refreshment,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  towards  evening  for  Alnwick.  He  marche4 
that  night  above  thirty  miles ;  arrived  in  the  morning,  under 
cover  of  a  mist,  near  the  Scottish  camp ;  and  regardless  of  the 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  he  b^an  the  attack  with  hia 
small  but  detemuned  body  of  cavalry.  William  was  living  isk 
such  supine  security  that  he  took  the  English  at  £rst  for  * 
body  of  his  own  ravagers  who  were  returning  to  the  camp  ; 
but  the  sight  of  their  banners  convincing  him  of  his  mistake, 
he  entered  on  the  action  with  no  greal«»r  body  than  a  hundred 
horse,  in  confidence  that  the  numerous  army  which  surrounded 
him  would  soon  hasten  to  his  relief.  He  was  dismoimted  on 
Ae  first  shock,  and  taken  prisoner ;  while  his  troops,  hearing 
ef  this  disaster,  fled  on  all  sides  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
The  dispersed  mvagera  noade  the  best  of  their  way  to  tbeif 
^wn  country ;  and  discord  arising  among  them,  they  proceeded 
even  to  mutual  hostilities,  and  suffered  masQ  from  each  other's 
fword  than  from  tlmt  of  the  enemy. 

This  great  and  important  victory  proved  at  last  decisive  in 
lavor  of  Hqnry,  and  entirely  broke  the  epirit  of  the  English 
yebels.  The  bishop  <^.  Durham,  who  was  preparing  to  revdt* 
made  his  submia^o£is ;  Hugh  Bigod,  thou^  be  had  received  a 
ftiong  reenforcement  of  Flemings,  was  obliged  to  surrender  aU 
his  castles,  and  throw  himself  on  the  king's  merey ;  no  bettei 
resource  was  lefl  to  the  earl  of  Fenars  and  Roiger  de  Moo* 
bmy ;  the  inferior  rebels  imitating  the  example,  all  England 
was  restored  to  tranquillity  in  a  few  weeks ;  aiMl  as  the  kix^ 
appeared  to  lie  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven,  it 
was  deemed  impious  any  longer  to  resist  him.  The  dergy 
exalted  anew  the  merits  and  powerful  intercession  of  Becket; 
and  Henry,  instead  of  opposing  this  super9titien,  plumed 
nimself  on  the  new  friendship  of  the  saint,  and  profHigpited  aA 
Ofnnion  which  was  so  &voi^le  to  h^  intens^ts.* 
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Ftmae  rfeftry,  ti4io  wfe  resdy  to  embark  at  Graveliaeii  with 
tiie  eaii  of  Flandeirs  and  a  great  army,  hearing  that  his  parti- 
sans in  England  were  suppiessed,  abandoned  atl  thoughts  of 
thfr  enterprise,  and  joined  the  camp  of  Lewis,  who,  daring  the* 
absence  of  ^e  king,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Normandy, 
and  had  kid  siege  to  Rouen.*  The  place  web  defended  with 
g^reat  vigor  by  the  inhabitants  ;f  and  Lewis,  despairing  of  sue* 
cess  by  open  foire,  tried  to  gain  the  town  by  a  stratagem, 
^idiich,  in  that  superstitious  age,  was  deemed  not  very  honor* 
5(We:  He  proclaimed  in  his  own  camp  a  cessation  of  arms, 
on  pretence  of  celebrating  ^  festival  pf  St.  Laurence ;  and 
w^en  the  citissens,  supposing  themselves  m  safety,  were  so 
imprudent  as  to  remit  their  guard,  he  purposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  security.  Happily,  some  priests  had,  from  mere 
curiosity,  mounted  a  steeple,  where  the  alarm  bell  hung ;  and 
observing  the  French  camp  in  motion,  they  immediately  rang 
the  bell,  and  gave  wai^nng  to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran  to  their 
several  stations.  The  French,  who,  on  hearing  the  alarm, 
hurried  to  the  assault,  had  already  mounted  tti^e  walls  in 
several  places ;  but  b^ing  reptiteed  by  the  enraged  citizens, 
W^re  obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.^  Next  day, 
Henry,  who  had  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  Normaa 
dominions,  passed  over  the  bridge  in  triumph ;  and  entered 
Rouen  in  sight  of  the  French  army.  The  city  was  now  in 
absolute  sa^ty ;  and  the  king,  in  €*der  to  brave  the  French 
monarch,  commanded  the  gates,  which  bad  been  wailed  up,  to 
be  opened ;  and  he  prepared  to  push  his  advantages  against 
the  enemy.  Lewis  saved  himself  fVom  ^is  perilous  situation 
by  a  new  piece  of  deceit,  ntet  so  justiiiable.  He  proposed  a 
conference  for  adjusting  the  terms  of  a  geneml  p^icfe,  which 
he  knew  would  be  greedily  embraced  by  Henry ;  and  while 
die  king  of  England  trusted  to  the  eJeecution  of  his  promisot 
he  made  a  retreat  Mrith  his  army  into  France. 

There  was,  however,  a  necessity  on  both  sMes  for  an  ac- 
commodation. Henry  could  no  longer  bear  to  see  his  .three 
sons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy  ;  and  Lewis  dreaded  lest  Utam 
great  monarch,  victorious  in  all  quarters,  crowned  with  glory, 
and  absolute  master  of  his  dominions,  might  take  revenge  for 
Jie  many  dangers  and  disquietudes  which  the  arms,  and  still 
mere  the'  intrigues,  of  France  had,  in  bis  disputes  both  with 
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Beeket  and  hiflrMW^  found  meaw  to  nose  ym.  After  1 
a  cessation  of  arms,  a  conference  was  agreed  on  near  Touni^ 
where  Henry  granted  his  sons  much  less  advantageoos  terns 
than  he  had  formerly  offered  ;  and  he  received  their  mibmis* 
sions.  The  most  material  of  hia  concessions  were  some  p^a»- 
sions  which  he  stipulated  to  pay  them,  and  some  castles  which 
he  granted  them  for  the  place  of  their  residence ;  togetiier 
with  an  indemnity  for  all  their  adherents,  who  we^re  restored 
to  their  estates  and  honors.*^ 

Of  all  those  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  youi^ 
princes,  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  only  considerable 
loser  by  that  invidious  and  unjust  enterprise.  Henry  delivered 
from  confinement,  without  exacting  any  ransom,  about  mne 
hundred  knights,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners ;  but  it  coot 
William  the  ancient  independency  of  his  crown  as  the  price 
<^  his  liberty.  He  stipulated  to  do  homage  to  Henry  £os 
Scotland  and  all  his  other  possessions ;  he  engaged  that  aU 
the  barons  and  nobiljj^  of  his  kingdom  should  also  do 
homage  ;  that  the  bishops  should  take  an  oath  of  fealty ;  that 
both  should  swear  to  adhere  to  the  king  of  England  against 
their  native  prince,  if  the  latter  should  break  Ins  engage- 
ments ;  and  that  the  fortresses  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick, 
Roxborough,  and  Jedborough  should  be  delivered  into  Henry  ^s 
hands,  till  the  performance  of  articles.t  [l  175.]  This  severe 
and  humiliating  treaty  was  executed  in  its  fuU  rigor.  Wii* 
Ham,  being  released,  brought  up  all  his  barons^  prelates,  and 
abbots ;  and  they  did  honoage  to  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of 
York,  and  acknowledged  him  and  his  successcurs  for  their  supe« 
rior  lord.:|;  The  English  monarch  stretched  still  further  tha 
r^or  of  the  conditions  which  he  exacted.  He  engaged  the 
king  mid  states  of  Scotland  to  make  a  perpetual  cession  of 
the  fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Boxborough^  and  to  allow  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  to  remain  in  his  hanc^for  a  limited  time. 
This  was  the  first  great  ascendant  which  England  obtained 
over  Scotland;  and  indeed  the  first  important  transaction 
which  had  passed  between  the  kingdoms.     Few  princes  have 

«  Rymer,  y^  L  p.  35.  Bea^ot.  Abbas,  p.  8&  Hi>v«den»  p.  d40« 
Dieeto,  p.  683.  Brompton»  p.  1<)98«  W.  Homing,  p.  505.  Chroxu 
Dunst.  p.  36. 

t  M.  Paris,  P*  91.  Chron.  Dungt.  p.  36.  Hoveden,  p.  545.  IL 
West.  p.  251.  IHceto,  p.  584.  Brompton,  p.  1103*  Rymer,  toI*  ir 
p.  89.    liber  Nfaf.  Scac.  p.  36. 
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'  weaker  neighbors  w&  leas  violence  and.  injustice  thail 
was  practiaad  by  Heaxy  against  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner  in  battle,  and  who  had  wantonly  en* 
gaged  in  a  war,  in  which  ail  the  neighbors  of  that  prince^ 
and  even  his  own  family,  were,  without  provocation,  combined 
against  him.* 

Henry  having  thus,  oontxary  to  expectation^  extricated  him* 
self  with  honor  from  a  situation  in  which  his  throne  wa» 
ffij^osed  to  great  danger,  was  employed  for  several  years  in 
liie  administration  of  justice,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
^and  in  guarding  against  those  inconvBniencies,  which  either 
te  past  convulsions  of  his  state,  or  the  political  institutions  of 
tibat  age,  unavc^dably  occasioned.  The  jHiovifiions  which  he 
made,  show  such  laxgeness  of  thought  as  qualified  him  for 
Mag  a  legiriatcMr;  and  they  were  commonly  calculated  aa 
well  for  the  future  as  the  present  happiness  of  his  kingdom.    . 

[1176.1  He  enacted  severe  penalties  ag^unst  robbery, 
murder,  ialse  coining,  arson ;  and  ordained  that  these  crimes 
dKnxid  be  pudished  by  the  amputation  of  the  right  hand  and 
ri^t  foott  The  pecuniary  commutation  for  crimes,  which 
Ins  a  false  appearance  of  lenity,  had  been  gradually  disused  ^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  entirely  abolished  by  the  rig<Mr  of 
these  statutes^  The  superstitigius  trial  by  water  ordeal, 
though  condemned  by  the  church,!  still  subsisted ;  but  Henry 
oardained,  that  any  man  accused  of  murder,  or  any  heinous 
Mony,  by  the  oath  of  the  legal  kmghb  of  the  county,  should, 
evim  though  acqmtted  by  the  ordeal,  be  obliged  to  abjure  tha 
raalm.^ 

All  advances  towards  reason  and  good  sense  are  slow  and 
gradual.  Henry,  though  sensible  of  the  great  absurdity 
attending  the  trial  by  duel  or  battle,  did  not  venture  to  abolish 
it :  he  only  admitted  eidier  of  the  parties  to  challenge  a  trial 
l^y  an  assize  or  jury  of  twelve  freeholden.l|    This  latter 

•  Some  Scotch  hifltoriana  pretend,  that  "Williani  paid,  besides,  one 
hnndred  thousand  pounds  of  ransom ;  which  is  quite  incredible.  The 
tttnsomof  Bichttd  L,  who^  besides  Bngiand,  posses«(Ml  so  many  rich 
texritoonies  in  France^  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mark% 
^pd  yet  was  levied  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed,  two  thirds  of  ft 
only  could  be  paid  before  laa  deliverance. 

t  Benedict  Abbas,  p.  132.    Hoveden,  p.  W9.  * 
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Old  vm»  ilxc4  b^  tiie  l«ws  of  Kiaff  Alfrad:  fant  the  baurlMuoai 
and  violent  gisnius  of  th»  ag»  Iwd  of  Iste  given  more  c  radii! 
to  the  trial  1^  battle^  whiaii  had  beooma  the  gaaanu  m»tbixl 
of  deciding  all  imporlaait  oontrovonaaa.  It  waa  navar  afad* 
ii^ied  by  h&w  in  England ;  and  than  ia  an  instanca  -of  it  aa 
late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  but  the  institutimi  levived  bf 
this  king^  being  found  more  reaaonabia  aad  nma  aukable  to 
a  civilized  people,  gradually  prevailed  over  it 
'  The  partition  c?  England  into  four  divinons,  and  the 
appointment  of  itinerant  justices  to  go  the  cirouit  in  eadi 
division,  and  to  decide  the  oai»es  in  the  ceuntiea,  waeanotlier 
important  ordinance  of  this  prince,  which  had  a  cfoeet  teB> 
dency  to  curb  the  oppressive  batons,  aad  to  preleclte  kiferiQr 
gentry  and  common  people  in  their  prc^rty.*  ThoaajuaticMa 
were  either  prelates  or  conttderable  noblemen ;  who,  beeidea 
carrying  the  authority  of  the  king's  commissisn,  were  aMe,l^ 
the  dignity  of  their  own  diarfteler,  to  give  wei^^t  asid  eredft 
to  the  laws. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obstacles  to  the  esEecutioti  af 
jastice,  the  king  was  vigtlant  in  denM^ishing  all  die  new 
erected  castles  of  the  ndbiliiy,  in  England  as  w^  as  ift 
his  foreign  dorainions ;  and  he  permitted  no  fortiess  to  remaia 
ia  the  custody  of  those  whom  he  foand  reason  to  8uspect.t 

But  leilt  the  kingdom  iftionld  be  weakened  by  tlua  demdts^ 
tion  of  the  fortresses,  the  king  fixed  an  assise  of  arasa,  by 
which  all  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  put  themselves  ia  ft 
^nation  for  defending  themseivea  and  tiie  realm.  Eveiy 
man  possessed  of  u  knight's  fee  was  ordamed  to  have  Scar 
each  fee,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  lance  ; 
every  free  layman,  possessed  of  goods  to  the  value  of  wm* 
teen  marks,  was  to  be  armed  kk  like  mamier;  every  oim 
that  possessed  ten  marks  was  obliged  to  have  an  iron  gorget* 
a  cap  of  iron,  and  a  ktnee ;  all  buvgesaes  were  to  have  m, 
cap  of  iron,  a  lance,  and  a  wambais ;  that  is,  a  coat  quilted 
with  wool,  tow,  or  such  like  materials^f  It  appears  that 
arehery,  for  which  the  Engtish  were  afterwards  so  re- 
riown'ed,  had  not  at  this  time  beoomo  very  eemmim 
hem.    The  spear  was  the  chief  weapon  employed  m  [ 

•  ♦  Hoveden,  p.  590* 
t  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  202.    Diceto.  ^^85. 
t  B«mdict»  AldM^^  p.  905.    AnnaL  Waverl.  j^.  t$V 
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'Tfit  th^Tgy  ftnd  the  Mty  Wel*e,  diiQrif^  ihBit  ctgr,  ib  a  litrlu^ 
rftttatidti  ^v%  mgard  to  e&ch  o^ier,  and  irueh  as  may  seen 
totally  incompatible  wi^  a  ^TilhEed)  and  indeed  Wkh  any 
species  of  goyemment  If  a  elei^yman  wiere  guilty  tii  rnaiv 
d&r,  he  cbafd  be  pmdshed  by  degnsuktioft  only :  if  he  weie 
mnnfered,  ths  mardei^r  was  eaip^ted  to  ncything  bat  exeoni- 
*ihunication  and  eeelesia9tic«il  cenentea;  ttnd  the  crime  war 
atoned  for  by  penances  and  eubmissi<»iw^  Hence  ^  anas^ 
sins  of  Thomas  k  Becket  himself,  though  giiii^  of  the  mo^ 
f^trocious  wk^kedness,  and  the  most  fepugnant  to  the  sentk 
ments  of  that  age,  lived  securely  in  their  6wn  houses,  witfi* 
out  being  called  to  aecoimt  by  Henry  himself,  who  was  sa 
much  cbncen^,  both  in  hcnior  and  kitet^est,  to  pumsh  thai 
crime,  and  who  professed  or  afi^led,  on  all  occa«ons,  tha 
most  extreme  abhorrence  of  4t.  It  was  not  till  th^  found 
tiieir  presence  shunned  by  every  one  as  exeommunieated 
jiersons,  that  ^ey  were  induced  to  take  a  journey  to  Ronna^ 
to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  aobiait 
to  the  penances  imposed  upon  them ;  after  which,  they  coo^ 
tinned  to  possess  without  molestadon  dieir  honors  and.  for^ 
tunes,  and  seem  even  to  have  recovered  the  ccnmt^aance  atti 
good  opinion  of  the  public.  But  as  the  k^,  by  the  con* 
lititutions  of  Clarendon,  which  he  endeavonsd  stffl  to  main^ 
tiiin,f  had  subjected  the*  clergy  to  a  tiial  by  the  ebnA 
magistrate,  it  seemed  but  just  to  give  diem  the  proti^ction  <^ 
diat  power,  to  which  they  owed  obedi^ice :  it  was  enacted^ 
that  the  murderers  of  clergymen  shoidd  be  tried  before  tto 
justiciary,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  or  hn  official;  and 
besides  the  usual  punishment  for  murder,  should  be  subjeelejd 
to  a  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  and  a  ecmfiscatidn  of  their 
goods  and  chattels.^: 

The  king  passed  an  equitable  law,  that  die  goods  oi  » 
vassal  should  not  be  seized  for  &e  debt  o£  his  lord,  unless  tbr 
vassal  be  surety  fbr  die  debt ;  and  that  the  rents  g£  vassals 
^ould  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  lord,  net  to  the  lord  him* 
selfl  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  law  was  enacted  by  the  king 
in  a  council  which  he  held  at  Vemeuil,  and  which  consisted 
of  some  prelates  and  barons  of  England,  as  well  as  some  of 
Nonoandy,  Poietou,  Anjeu,  Maine,  Touraine^  and  Brittany ; 
And  the  statute  took  place  in  all  these  last-mentioned  tenito* 
J  .-  •       -    II--  -     .•.■.■■»--     -  -  -  1 1 

*  Petri  Bles.  epist  73»  apud  BiU.  Patri  torn*  xziv.  p.  9&%, 
t  Ganrsfle^  p.  1433.  t  I>icet6»  p.  IS92.    Gervase,  p.  14331 
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lieSf*  ^MOf^  Mdly  uDooinaeled  with  each  odu^  aoeiteffi 
proof  how  irregular  the  aaeient  feudal  government  was,  and 
flow  near  tiie  sovereigns,  in  some  instances,  approached  to 
despotisai,  though  in  odiers  they  seemed  scarcely  to  possesfe. 
any  authority.  If  a  (mnce,  much  dreaded  and  revered  like 
Henry,  obtained  hut  the  appeaiance  of  general  consent  to  an 
oidinance  which  was  equittd>le  and  just,  it  bec«ne  immediate*  . 
ly  an  established  law,  and  all  his  subjects  acquiesced  in  it 
U  the  prince  was  hated  or  despised  ;  if  the  nobles,  who  sup* 
ported  him,  had  small  inikience ;  if  the  hum<»8  of  the  timed, 
disposed  the  people  to  question  the  justice  of  his  ordinance  ; 
the  fullest  and">most  authentic  assembly  had  no  authority 
Tlras  all  was  confusion  and  disOTder ;  no  regular  idea  of  a 
oonstituticm ;  force  and  violence  decided  every  thing. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his  wars,  did  not 
mach  encourage  his  neighb(»B  to  form  any  attempt  against. 
him ;  and  his  transactions  with  them,  during  several  years, 
ooslain  little  memoral^e,  Scotland  remained  in  that  state  of 
feudal  subjection  to  which  he  had  reduced  it ;  and  gave  him 
BO  further  inquietude.  He  sent  over  his  fourth  son,  John, 
mlo  Irriaad,  with  a  view  of  making  a  more  complete  conquest 
of  the  island;  but  the  petulance  and  incapacity  of  this  prince, 
by  which  he  enraged  the  Irish  chieftains,  obliged  the  king 
soon  after  to  recall  htm.^  The  king  of  France  had  fallen 
into  an  abject  superstition;  and  was  induced,  by  a. devotion 
more  sincere  than  that  of  Henry,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
lemb  of  Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  intercession  for  the  cure 
of  Philip,  his  eldest  son.  H&  probably  thought  himself  well 
entitled  to  the  favor  of  that  saint,  on  account  of  their  ancient 
intimacy ;  *and  hoped  that  Becket,  whom  he  had  protected 
while  on  earth,  would  not  now,  when  he  was  so  lughly  exalted 
in  heaven,  forget  his  old  fnend  and  b^aiefactor.  The  monks, 
sensible  that  their  saint^s  honor  was  concerned  in  the  case, 
felled  not  to  publish  that  Lewis's  prayers  were  answered,  and 

I     -II         I  ■—    ,.    M,..^,.,. I  . ,^  .,,,  ,  ..■■,.  ,      ,„ 

•  Benedict  Abbas,  p.  248.  It  was  usual  for  the  ^ings  of  England, 
irfter  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  to  summon  barons  and  members  of  that 
eountry  to  the  English  parliament.  Molineux's  case  of  Ireland,  p.  64, 
W.  66. 

t  Spelman  even  doubts  whether  the  law  were  not  also  extended  to 
AijglaacL  If  it  were  not,  it  could  only  be  because  Henry  did  noi 
ohmMie  it ;  for  his  authority  was  greater  in  that  kingdom  than  in  hii 
tnuunnarine  dominions. 

t  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  487,  eto» 
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11*  an: 

tbal  #e  young  prince  yms  restorod  to  health  hf  BmMfU 
upttercessioa.  That  king  himself  was  aopn  after  struck  w^ 
aa  apoplexy,  which  deprived  h»n  of  his  uodeititanding :  Philip 
though  a  youth  of  fifteen,  took  on  him  the  administmticHi,  till 
his  father^s  death,  which  happened  so<hi  after,  [1180.1  opened 
his  way  to  the  throne ;  and  he  proved  the  ablest  and  greatest 
monarch  that  had  governed  that  kingdom  mnce .  the  age  of 
Charlemagne.  The  superior  years,  however,  and  experience 
ci  Henry,  while  they  moderated  his  ambition,  gave  him  such 
an  ascendant  over  this  prince,  that  no  dw^gerous  -rivalship  for 
a  long  time  arose  between  them.  The  English  monarch, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his  own  situation,  rather 
employed  his  good  offices  in  camposing  the  quarrels  whi«^ 
arose  in  the  royal  family  of  France^;  and  he  was  successful 
in  mediating  a  reconciliation  between  Philip  and  his  mother 
and  uncles.  These  services  were  but  ill  requited  by  Philip, 
who,  when  he  came  to  man^s  estate,  fomented  all  the  domestic 
discords  in  the  ro3ral  family  of  England,  and  encoinragedT 
Henry^s  sons  ^  in  their  ungrateful  and  undutiful  behavior 
towards  him. 

Prince  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtaining  power,  and 
incapable  of  using  it,  renewed  to  the  king  the  demand  of  his 
resigning  Normandy  ;  and  on  meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  fied 
with  his  consort  to  the  court  of  France:  but  not. finding 
Philip  at  that  time  disposed  to  enter  into  war  for  his  sakc« 
he  accepted  of  his  father's  offers  of  reconciliation,  and  made^ 
him  submissions.  It  was  a  cruel  cm^umstance  in  the  king's 
fortune,  that  he  could  hopie  for  no  tranquillity  from  the  crimi^ 
nal  enterprises  of  his  sons  but  by  their  mutual  discord  and 
animo^ties,  which  disttirbed  his  family  and  threw  his  i^ta 
into  convulsions.  Richard,  whom  he  had  mside  master  of 
Guienne,  and  w1k>  had  displayed  his^  valor  and  military  genius 
fay  suppressing  the  revolts  of  his  mutinous  barons  refused  to 
obey  Henry's  orders,  in  doing  hc»nage  to  his  elder  brother  for 
that  duchy;  and  he  defended  himself  agamst  young  Heniy 
amid  Geoffrey,  who,  uniting  their  arms,  carried  war  into  his 
territories.*  The  king  with  some  difficulty  ccwnposed  this 
difference ;  but  immediately  found  his  eldest  son  engaged  in 
conspiracies,  and  ready  to  take  arms  against  himself.  While 
lihe  young  prince  was  conducting  these  criminal  intrigues,  he^ 
was  seized  with  a  fever  at   Martel,    [1183.]    a  castle  near 

•  Ypod.  NeuBt.  p.  461,    Bexuidact.  Abb«^  p.  333.    I)icete»  p*  617. 
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Tnemmm^t^wbUk  he  hkd iMIifed  iii ^ibc<»ffeiil ;  ands^^fng  «m 
appioaches  of  dcHrth,  he  was  at  last  struck  with  remorse  for  hla 
umiutilbl  behavior  towards  his  father.  He  sent  a  message  to 
the  king,  who  was  net  ^r  distant ;  expressed  hid  eoati^tion  for 
his  teils;  and  entreated  the  favor  of  a  visit,  ^t  he  might 
at  least  dbe  with  the  sa^sfection  of  h»vii^  obftiined  his  for- 
grrenees.  Henrf,  who  had  so  often  experienced  the  princess 
ingratitude  and  violence,  apprehended  that  his  sickness  was 
entirely  feigned,  and  he  durst  not  intrust  lumself  into  his  son's 
hands:  hot  when  he  seen  after  received  intelligence  of  young 
Henry^s  deadi,  and  the  proofs  of  his  sincere  repentance,  this 
good  prince  was  afibcted  with  the  deepest  sorrow ;  he  thrice 
ninted  away ;  he  accused  his  own  hardheartedness  in  refusing 
the  dying  request  of  his  son  ;  and  he  lamented  that  he  had 
deprived  ^lat  prince  of  the  last  opportunity  of  making  atone* 
ment  for  his  ofiencee,  and  of  pouring  out  htd  soul  in  ^e 
bosom  of  \m  reconciled  fkther.*  This  prince  died  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  Sjge. 

TTie  behaviOT  of  his  surviving  children  did  not  tend  to  givb 
the  king  any  consolation  for  the  loss.  As  Prbce  Henry  had 
laft  no  posterity,  Richard  was  become  heir  to  dl  his  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  king  intended  Utait  John,  his  third  surviving  son 
and  fkvorite,  should  inherit  Guienne  as  his  appanage ;  but 
Bichard  refused  his  consent,  fled  infto  that  duchy,  and  even 
made  preparations  for  carrying  on  war,  as  well  against  his 
father  as  against  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  was  now  put  in 
possession  of  Brittany.  Henry  sent  for  Eleanor,  his  queen, 
the  heiress  of  Guienne,  and  required  Richard  to  deliver  up 
to  her  the  dom'mion  of  these  territories ;  which  that  prince, 
either  dreading  an  hasurrection  of  the  Gascons  in  her  favor, 
or  retfiining  some  sense  of  duty  towards  her,  readily  per- 
fbrmed  ;  and  he  peaceably  returned  to  his  father's  court.  No 
sooner  was  this  quarrel  accommodated,  than  Geoffrey,  the 
iftost  vicious  perhaps  of  all  Henry's  unhappy  family,  broke 
out  into  violence;  demanded  Anjou  to  be  annexed  to  hin 
dominions  of  Brittany ;  add  on  meeting  with  a  refusal,  f}e<f 
to  the  court  of  France,  and  levied  forces  agunst  his  &ther.f 
[1185.]  Henry  was  freed  from  this  danger  by  his  son's 
deadi  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  FKns.f    The  wido# 

•  Benedict  Abbas,  p.  893.    Hovedeii,  p.  621.    THvet,  voL  L  p.  84 

t  GhiL  Neubr.  p.  422.    . 

t  Btesdiee;  Abbe«,  p*  461.    Qetmim,  p.  14M. 
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who  received  the  name  of  Artkir,  and  was  mvested  m  the 
duehy  of  Biittaay,  under  the  guardianship  cf  his  grandfather, 
who^  iB  duke  of  Nc»rmandy,  was  also .  supeiior  lord  of  that 
terriUHy.  Philip,  as  lord  paiamount,  disputed  spme  time  his 
tiUe  to  this  wardship ;  hut  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclina* 
tions  of  the  Bretons,  who  prefened  the  government  of 
Heufy. 

But  the  rivalship  between  these  potent  princes,  aad  all  their 
inferior  interests,  seemed  now  to  have  given  place  to  the  gen? 
end  passi(»k  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Saracens.  Those  infidels,  though  obliged  to  yield 
^  the  immense  inundation  of  Christians  in  the  iurat  crusade, 
had  recovered  courage  after  the  torrent  was  past ;  and  attack* 
ing  on.  ail  quarters  the  settlements  of  the  Europeans,  had 
Induced  these  adventurers  to  great  difficultifis,  and  obliged 
liiem  to  appfy  again  for  duccofs  from  the  west*  A  second 
erusade,  imder  &e  emperor  Conrade,  and  Lewis  VII.,  kinsp 
of  France,  in  which  there  perished  above  two  hundred 
^ousand  mea^  brought  them  but  a  temporary  relief;  and 
tbose  princes,  after  losing  such  immense  armies,  and  seebg 
liie  flower  of  tbdur  nobility  fall  by  their  side,  retu^ed  witE 
'itde  honor  into  Europe.  But  these  repeated  misfc^tunes,' 
frhichjdrakied  the  western  world  of  its  people  and  treasure, 
were  not  yet  sufficient  to  cure  men  of  their  passion  for  those 
spiritual  adventures ;  and  a  new  incident  rekindled  with  fresh 
fcry  the  zesl  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  military  adventurent 
among  the  I^tin  Christians.  Saladin,  a  prince  of  great  gen- 
erosity^ *  bravery,  and  conduct,  having  iuced  himself  on  the 
Ibo^e  of  Egypt,  began  to  esLtend  his  conquests  over  the  East; 
imd  finding  the  settlenpbeht  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  an 
iokvjasible  obstacle  to  the  prc^p^ss  of  his  arms,  he  bent  the 
whoie  forpe  <^  his  policy  and  valor  to  subdue  that  smaU  and 
barren^  but  important  territ<Hy.  Taking  advantage  of  dissen- 
mo&^  whicjft  prevailed  among  the  champions  of  the  cross,  and 
having  secrecy  gained  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who  commanded, 
their  armies,  he  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a  mighty  power ; 
and*  aided  by  the  treachery  of  that  count,  gained  over  them  at 
Tiberiade  a  complete  victory,  which  utterly  amiihilated  the 
force  of  the  already  languishing  kingdo^oa  of  Jerusaleo). 
[1187.]  The  holy  city  itself  fell  into  his  hands  aflter  a  ieebJo 
resistance ;  the  kbgdom  of  Antioeh  was  ahnost  entirely  «i|b- 
dued ;  and  lexcept  some  maritime  towns,  ttotiatmg  eonoideiaMo 
30» 
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remained  of  tiiose  boasted  conquests,  which,  near  a  oeatory 
before,  it  jad  cost  the  efibrts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire.* 

The  wdstem  Christians  were  astonished  on  receiviBg  this 
dismal  intelligence.  Pope  Urban  HI.,  it  is  pretended,  died  of 
grief;  and  his  successor,  Gregory  VIII.,  employed  the  whole 
time  of  his  short  pondficate  in  rousing  to  arms  all  the  Chris- 
tians who  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  general  ciy  was, 
that  they  were  unworthy  of  enjo)ring  any  inheritance  in 
heaven,  who  did  not  vindicate  from  the  dominion  of  the 
infidels  the  inheritance  of  €rod  on  earth,  and  deliver  from 
slavery  that  country  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  foot- 
steps of  their  Redeemer.  [1188.]  WilHam,  archbishop  of 
Tyre,  having  procured  a  conference  between  Henry  and 
Philip  near  Gisors,  enforced  all  these  topics ;  gave  a  pathetic 
description  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  eastern  Chrii^tkns ; 
and  employed  every  argument  to  excite  the  ruling  passions 
of  the  age,  superstition,  and  jealousy  of  militaiy  honor.f 
The  two  monarchs  immediately  took  the  cross ;  many  of  their 
most  considerable  vassals  imitated  the  example ;  ^  and  as  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  entered  into  the  same  confederacy,  some 
well-grounded  hopes  of  success  were  entertained ;  and  men 
flattered  themselves  that  an  enterprise,  which  had  failed 
under  the  conduct  of  many  indepenobnt  leaders,  or  of  impru- 
dent princes,  might  at  last,  by  the  efforts  of  such  potent  and 
able  monarchs,  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue. 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  imposed  a  tax,  amount- 
ing to  the  tenth  of  all  movable  goods,  on  such  as  remained 
at  home ;  ^  but  as  they  exempted  from  this  burden  most  of  ' 
the  regular  clergy,  the  secular  aspired  to  the  same  immunity; 
pretended  that  Iheir  duty  obliged  them  to  asfflst  the  crasade 
with  their  prayers  alone  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they 
were  constrained  to  desist  from  an  oppoeition,  which  in  &em, 
who  had  been  the  chief  promoters  of  those  pious  ^iterpriaes, 
appeared  with  the  worst  grace  imaginable.||  This  backward- 
ness of  the  clergy  is  perhaps  a  s3rmptom  that  the  enthusiastk 
ardor  which  had  at  first  seized  the  people  for  crusades,  waa 
now  by  time  and  ill  success  considerably  abated ;  and  ^baX 
the  frenzy  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  military  genius  and 
love  of  glory  in  the  monarchs. 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  100.  t  Benedict  Abba8»  p.  fiSl, 

t  Oixl.  Neubr.  p  486.    W.  Heming.  p.  612, 
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*  But  before  this  great  machine  coald  be  put  in  motion,  &ere 
were  still  many  obstacles  to  surmount.  Philip,  jealous  of 
Henry's  power,  entered  into  a  private  confederacy  with  young 
Richard  ;  and  working  on  his  ambitious  and  impatient  temper, 
persuaded  him,  instead  of  supporting  and  aggrandizing  thai 
monarchy  which  he  wa&  one  day  to  inherit,  to  seek  present 
power  and  independence  by  disturbing  and  dismembering  it. 
[1189.]  In  order  to  give  a  pretence  for  hostilities  between  the 
two  kings,  Richard  broke  into  the  territories  of  Raymond,  count 
of  Toulouse,  who  immediately  carried  complaints  of  this  violence 
before  the  king  of  France,  as  his  superior  lord.  Philip  remon* 
ijlrated  with  Henry;  but  received  for  answer,  that  Richard 
had  confessed  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  his  enterprise 
against  Raymond  had  been  undertaken  by  the  approbation  of 
Fliilip  himself,  and  was  conducted  by  his  authority.  The  king 
of  France,  who  might  have  been  covered  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion  by  ^is  detection,  still  prosecuted  his  design,  and  invaded 
the  provinces  of  Berri  and  Auvergne,  under  color  of  revenging 
the  quarrel  of  the  count  of  Toulouse.*  Henry  retaliated  by 
making  inroads  upon  the  frontiers  of  France  and  burning 
Dreux.  As  this  war,  which  destroyed  all  hopes  of  success  in 
the  projected  crusade,  gave  great  scandal,  the  two  kings  held 
a  conference  at  the  accustomed  place  between  Gisors  and 
Trie,  in  order  to  find  means  of  accommodating  their  differ- 
ences ;  they  separated  on  worse  terms  than  before ;  and  Philip, 
to  show  his  disgust,  ordered  a  great  elm,  under  which  the  con- 
ferences  had  been  usually  held,  to  be  cut  down;t  as  if  he 
had  renounced  all  desire  of  accommodation,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  cany  the  war  to  extremities  against  the  king  of 
England.  But  his  own  vassals  refused  to  serve  under  him  in 
so  invidious  a  Cause ; }  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  anew  to  a 
conference  with  Henry,  and  to  offer  terms  (S£  peace.  TheSe 
terms  w^re  such  as  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  fully  convinced  him  of  the  perfidy  of  his  son^ 
end  his  secret  alliance  with  Philip,  of  which  he  had  before 
only  entertained  some  suspicion.  The  king  of  France  required 
that  Richard  should  be  crowned  king  of  England  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  should  be.mvested  in  all  his  transmarine 
dominions,  and  should  immediately  espouse  Alice,  Philip's 
water,  to  whom  he  had  been  formeriy  affianced,  and  who  had 

•  Braedifit.  Attbas,  p.  608.  t  Benedict  Abba%  p.  617  6ZX 
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n  conduced  info  Engluid.*    H^uy  had  «ipen« 

i  fttad  e&cta,  both  firom  the  ciDwniiig  of  bis  eldest 
aoB,  mad  fimi  that  piince's  alliaooe  widi  the  royal  family  of 
FnoDe,  that  he  rejected  these  tmnis ;  and  Richard,  in  con* 
aBqttPtJBe  of  his  secret  agreement  wiA  Philip,  immediatBly 
letioited  fipom  him,t  did  homage  to  the  king  of  Fiance  for.aU 
te  dominiomi  which  Heniy  held  oL  that  ciDWn,.and  recdived 
the  iuieatitung,  as  if  he  had  already  been  ihe  lawful  pooBcapcff. 
Seven!  hiaionans  anoeit,  that  Henry  himself  had  become 

of  yooatg  Ahoe,  and  mmtion  this  as  an  additional 
1  for  his  relbaing  theae  conditions ;  hot  he  had  so  many 
jost  and  eqiBtdUe  motives  for  hb  conduct,  that  it  is 

I  to  assign  a  cause,  which  the  great  prudence  and 
advanced  age  of  tbo^  monareb  raid^  somewhat  imprdbaUe. 

Oudinal  Albano,  the  p<^*s  legate,  displeased  with  tfiese 
■iueaaing  obstacles  to  the  crusade,  excommunicated  Richard, 
as  the  duef  aping  of  discoid  ;  bat  the  s^itenoe  of  excom- 
■HmicatwD,  which,  when  it  was  properly  prepared  and  was 
aeakwsly  auppmted  by  die  dsrgy,  bad  often  great  influence 
in  that  age,  proved  entirely  in^fisctnal  in  the  present  case. 
The  duef  barons  of  Poietoii,  Goienne,  Normandy,  and  Anjou, 
being  attached  to  the  young  prince,  and  finding  that  he  had 
mom  received  the  investiture  from  dieir  snperi<v  lord,  declared 
fcr  him,  and  made  inroads  into  the  territories  oi  such  as  still 
adhered  to  the  king.  Henry,  disquieted  by  the  daily  revoltB 
of  his  mutinous  aabjccts,  and  dreading  still  wome  eftots  fieom 
Aeir  tofbulent  dispootion,  had  again  recourse  to  papal  ai^ior- 
ity ;  and  engiged  the  cardinal  Anagni,  who  had  succeeded 
AUmuso  in  the  legateship,  to  threaten  Philip  with  laymg  an 
interdict  on  all  his  dominioHs.  But  Philip,  who  was  a  prince 
af  great  vigor  and  capacity,  despised  itie  menace,  ai^  told . 
Anagni,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  pope  to  interpose  in  the 
temporal  di^Nites  of  princes,  joach  less  in  those  bc^een  lum 
and  Ins  rebelliouB  vaasaL  He  even  proceeded  so  &r  as  ta 
vqyroach  him  with  partiality,  and  with  receivii^  bribes  from 
tfw  king  of  Engfond  ;|  while  Richard,  stiU  more  outrageousi 
oflered  to  draw  Ids  sword  against  the  legate,  and  was  hindered 
by  the  interposition  alone  <^  the  company,  firom  cmnmimim 
nolenoeupon  him.§ 

•  Boiedict.  Abbu,  p.  621.    Hoveden,  p.  652. 
t  Bromrton.  p.  1148.    GuL  Neabr.  p.  487. 
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'  Tbe  king  of  Eagiand  was  novr  oUiged  to  defend  his  domhi* 
kms  by  arms,  and  to  engage  in  a  wcur  witii  Fiance  and  with 
his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of  great  valor,  on  such  disadvantageous 
terms.  Ferte-Bemard  fell  first  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
Mans  was  next  taken  by  assault;  and  Henry,  who  had 
thrown  himself  into  that  place,  escaped  with  some  difiiculty  ;^ 
Amboise,  Chaumont,  and  Ch&teau  de  Loire,  opened  their 
gates  on  the  appearance  of.  Philip  and  Richard ;  Tours  was 
menaced ;  and  the  king,  who  had  retired  to  Saumur,  and  had 
daily  instances  of  the  cowardice  or  infidelity  of  his  governors^ 
txpeeted  the  most  dismal  issue  to  all  his  enterprises.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  despondency,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
ftie  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  interposed 
with  tiieir  good  offices ;  and  the  intelligence  which  he  received 
of  the  taking  of  Tours,  and  which  made  him  fully  sensible  of 
the  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs,  so  subdued  his  spirit,  that 
Ke  submitted  to  all  the  rigorous  terms  which  were  imposed 
upon  him.  He  agreed  that  Richard  should  marry  the  princess 
Alice ;  that  that  prince  should  receive  the  homage  and  oath 
of  fealty  of  all  his  subjects  both  in  £ngl6uid  and  his  transma- 
rine dominions ;  that  he  himself  should  pay  twenty  thousand 
marks  to  the  king  of  France,  as  a  compensation  for  the  charges 
of  the  war ;  that  his  own  barons  should  engage  to  make  him 
observe  tiiis  treaty  by  force,  and  in  case  of  his  violating  it 
should  promise  to  join  Philip  and  Richard  against  him ;  and 
^t  all  his  vassals,  who  had  entered  into  confederacy  with 
Richard,  should  receive  an  indemnity  for  the  ofTence.t 

But  the  mortification  which  Henry,  who  had  been  accus* 
lomed  to  give  the  law  in  most  treaties,  received  from  these 
disadvantageous  terms,  was  the  least  that  he  met  with  on  this 
occasion.  When  he  demanded  a  list  of  those  barons  to  whom 
he  was  bound  to  grant  a  pardon  for  their  connections  wi^ 
Richard,  he  was  astonished  to  find,  at  the  head  of  them,  the 
name  of  his  seccmd  son,  John ;  X  who  had  always  been  his 
fevorite,  whose  interests  he  had  ever  anxiously  at  heart,  and 
who  had  even,  on  account  of  his  ascendant  over  him,  oflen 
-excited  the  jealousy  of  Richard.§  The  Unhappy  father,  al- 
ready overloaded  with  cares  and  sorrows,  finding  this  last  dis*  ' 
appointment  in  his  domestic  tenderness,  broke  out  into  express 
■ions  of  the  utmost  despair,  cursed  the  day  in  which  he  received 
p        •  —  '■ 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  105.    Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  543.     Hoveden,  p.  658. 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  106.    Benedict.  Abbas,  p.' 545.    Hoveden,  p.  653. 

}  Hoveden,  p.  65L  f  Benedict  Abbts,  p.  641. 
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.  IMS  iBiiemblebeuig,aiid  bestowed  on  hm  laigreteful  «aid  wAoh 

tiful  children  a  malediction  which  he  never  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  retract*  The  more  his  heart  was  disposed  to  fnendship 
and  afiection,the  more  he  resented  the  barbarous  return  whicli 
his  four  sons  had  successively  made  to  his  parental  cave;  and 
this  finishing  blow,  by  depriving  him  of  every  comfort  m  life, 
quite  broke  his  spirit,  and  threw  him  into  a  lingering  fever,  of 
which  he  expired,  at  the  castle  of  Chinoi),  near  Saumur*  His 
natural  son,  Geoffrey,  who  ^one  had  behaved  dutifully  towanta 
him,  attended  his  corpse  to  the  nunnery  of  Fontervrauilt ;  where 
it  lay  in  state  in  the  abbey  church.  Next  day,  Richard,  who 
came  to  visit  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  and  who,  notwith* 
standing  his  criminal  conduct,  was  not  wholly  destitute  of 
generosity,  was  struck  with  horror  cmd  remorse  at  the  sight ; 
and  as  the  attendants  observed  that,  at  that  very  instant,  blood 
gushed  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  corp8e,t  he  ex« 
claimed,  agreeably  to  a  vulgar  superstition,  that  he  was  his 
father^s  murderer ;  and  he  expressed  a  deep  sense,  though  too 
late,  of  that  undutiful  behavior  which  had  brought  his  parent 
to  an  untimely  grave.  X 

Thus  died,  in  the  fiAy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty* 
fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time  for  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  abilities,  and  the  most  powerful  in  the  extent  of 
dominion  of  all  those  that  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  £ng* 
land.  His  character  in  private,  as  well  as  in  public  life,  is 
almost  without  a  blemish ;  and  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
every  acc<»nplishment,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  noakei 
a  man  either  estimable  or  amiable.  He  was  of  a  middle 
stature,  strong  and  well  proportioned ;  his  countenance  was 
lively  and  engaging ;  his  conversation  aJSable  and  entertaining; 
his  elocution  easy,  persuasive,  and  ever  at  command.  Hs 
loved  peace,  but  possessed  both  bravery  and  conduct  in  wa«^ 
was.  provident  without  timidity ;  severe  in  the  executi<Hi  oif 
justice  without  rigor;  and  temperate  without  austerity.  Hs 
preserved  health,  and  kept  himself  from  corpulency,  to  whiok 
he  was  somewhat  inclined,  by  an  abstemious  diet,  and  by 
frequent  exercise,  particularly  hunting.  When  he  could  enj^ 
leisure,  he  recreated  himself  either  in  learned  conversation  or 
in  reading;  and  he  cultivated  his  natural  talent  by  study 

*  Hoveden,  p.  664. 
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ftbore  any  piinee  ^  his  time.  Hia  affectjcoiB,  a»  well  as  his 
crnmities,  were  warm  and  duraUe ;  and  his  long  experience 
of  the  ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  men  never  destroyed  the 
natural  sensibility  of  his  temper,  which  disposed  him  to 
friendship  and  society.  His  character  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  several  writers.,  who  were  his  contemporaries ;  *  and 
it  extremely  resembles,  in  its  most  remarkable  features,  that 
of  his. maternal  grandfather,  Henry  I.;  excepting  only,  that 
ambition,  which  was  a  ruling  passion  in  both,  found  not  in  the 
first  Hemry  such  unexceptionable  means  of  exerting  itself,  and 
pushed  that  prince  into  measures  which  were  both  crimuial 
in  themselves,  and  were  the  cause  of  further  crimes,  from 
which  his  grandson's  conduct  was  happily  exempted. 

This  prince,  like  most  of  his  p^ecessors  of  the  Norman 
tine,  except  Stephen,  passed  more  of  his  time  on  the  continent 
than  in  this  island :  he  was  surrounded  with  the  English 
gentry  and  nobility  when  abroad:  the  French  gentry  and 
nobility  attended  him  when  he  resided  in  England:  both 
nations  acted  in  the  government  as  if  they  were  the  same 
people ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  the  legislatures  seem  not  to 
have  been  distinguished.  As  the  king  and  all  the  English 
beux>ns  were  of  French  extraction,  the  manners  of  that  people 
acquired  the  ascendant,  and  were  regarded  as  the  models  of 
imitation.  All  foreign  improvements,  therefore,  such  as  they 
were,  in  literature  and  politeness,  in  laws  and  arts,  seem  now 
to  have  been,  in  a  good  measure,  transplanted  into  England ; 
md  that  kingdom  was  become  little  inferior,  in  all  the  fashion- 
able accomplishments,  to  any  of  its  neighbors  oni  the  continent 
The  more  homely  but  more  sensible  manners  and  principles 
of  the  Saxons,  were  exchanged  for  the  affectations  of  chivalry, 
and  the  subtUties  of  school  philosophy :  the  feudal  ideas  of 
oivil  government,  the  Bomish  sentiments  in  religion,  had  taken 
entire  possession  of  the  people :  by  the  former,  the  sense  of 
flubmission  towards  princes  was  somewhat  diminished  in  the 
barcHis ;  by  the  latter,  the  devoted  attachment  to  papal  author^ 
ity  was  much  augmented  among  the.  cler^.  The  Norman 
and  other  fbreigd  families  established  in  England,  had  now 
struck  deep  root;  and  being  entirely  incorporated  with  the 
peq)le,  whom  at  first  they  oppressed  .and  despised,  they  no 
Jo^ager  thought  that  they  needed  the  protection  of  the  crown 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  or  considered  their 
• -r^ 

*  Irefti  Bles.  epist.  46,  47,  in  Bibliatheca  Patrun^  vol.  xxiv.  p.  985, 
936,  etc.    GiraM.  Cambr.  p.  783,  etc. 
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tenure  as  precarious.  They  aspiiod  to  iht  saene  hhettf  msA 
independence  which  they  saw  enjoyed  by  theur  brednen  ori 
Hbfi  continent,  and  dewed  to  restrain  those  exorbitant  pren^a^ 
lives  and  arbitrary  practices,  which  Qie  necessities  of  war  and 
the  violence  of  conquest  had  at  first  oUiged  them  to  indnlgo 
in  dieir  monarch.  That  memory  also  of  a  move  equal  gov- 
ernment under  the  Saxon  princes,  which  remained  with  the 
English,  difiused  still  further  the  spirit  of  tiberty,  and  madi 
the  barons  both  desirous  of  more  independence  to  Ihemseives 
luid  willing  to  indulge  it  to  the  people.  And  it  was  not  long 
ere  this  secret  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  men  prodiKsed, 
first  violent  convulsions  in  the  state,  then  an  evident  alteratioB 
in  the  maxims  of  government 

The  history  of  alF  the  preceding  kings  of  England  since  the 
conquest,  gives  evident  proofs  of  the  disorders  attendmg  the 
feudal  institutions ;  fhe  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  their  s^rlt 
of  rebellion  against  the  prince  and  laws,  and  of  animosi^ 
against  each  oSier :  the  conduct  of  the  barons  in  the  transma- 
rine dominions  of  those  monarchs,  afibrded  perhaps  still  mord 
flagrant  instances  of  these  conviiLnons ;  and  the  history  of 
Prance,  during  several  ages,  consists  almost  entirely  of  uarra* 
tioQS  of  this  nature.  The  cities,  during  the  continuance  <^ 
this  violent  government,  could  neither  be  very  numerous  no^ 
populous;  and  there  occur  instances  which  seem  te  evince 
diat,  though  these  are  always  the  first  seat  <^  law  and  liberty, 
their  police  was  in  general  loose  and  irregular,  and  exposed 
to  the  same  disorders  with  those  by  which  the  country  was 
generally  infested.  It  was  a  custom  in  London  for  great 
numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  more,  the  sens  and 
relations  of  considerable  citizens,  to  form  tiiemselves  intoa 
licentious  confederacy,  to  break  into  rich  houses  and  plundet 
them,  to  rob  and  murder  tiie  passengers,  and  td  commit  with 
impuni^  all  sorts  of  disorder.  By  these  crimes  it  had  beoom« 
so  dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  by  night,  that  the  citizens  durtt 
ho  more  venture  abroad  afler  sunset,  than  if  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  a  public  enemy.  The  brother  ti 
the  earl  of  Ferrars  had  been  murdered  by  some  of  those  noc- 
turnal rioters ;  and  tiie  death  of  so  eminent  a  person,  which 
was  much  more  regarded  than  that  of  many  thousandb  of  an 
inferior  station,  so  provoked  the  king,  that  he  swore  vengeance 
against  the  criminals,  and  became  thenceforth  more  rigorous 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws.* 

«  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  196. 
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'  There  vb  ano&er  instance  given  by  hi^toi&ns,  which  provei 
10  what  a  height  such  riot^  had  proceeded,  and  how  oped 
these  criminals  were  in  committing  their  robheries.  A  band 
of  them  had  attacked  the  house  of  a  rich  citizen,  with  an  in- 
Ijention  of  plundering  it ;  had  broken  through  a  stone  wall 
with  hammers  and  wedges;  and  had  already  entered  the 
bouse  sword  in  hand,  when  the  citizen,  armed  cap-i-pie,  and 
supported  by  his  faithful  servants,  appeared  in  the  passage  to 
oppose  them :  he  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the  first  robber  that 
entered,  and  made  such  stout  resistance  that  his  neighbem 
had  leisure  to  assemble  and  come  to  his  relief.  The  man 
^ho  lost  his  hand  was  taken ;  and  was  tempted  by  the  prom- 
Ise  of  pardon  to  reveal  his  confederates ;  among  whom  was 
tote  John  Senex,  esteemed  among  the  richest  and  best-bom 
citbeens  in  London.  He  was  convicted  by  the  ordeal ;  and 
though  he  offered  five  hundred  marks  for  his  life,  the  king 
refused  the  money,  and  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.*  It  ap- 
pears, from  a  statute  of  Bdward  I.,  that  these  disorders  were 
not  remedied  even  ui  that  reign.  It  was  then  made  penal  td 
go  out  at  night  after  the  hour  of  the  curfew,  to  carnr  a  weapon^ 
<»  to  walk  without  a  light  or  lantem.f  R  is  said  b  the  pre- 
amble to  this  law,  that  both  by  night  and  by  day  therci  wefe 
continual  ftays  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Henry^s  <^Te  in  administering  justice  had  gained  him  so 
great  a  reputation,  that  dven  foreign  and  distant  princes  made 
him  arbiter,  and  submitted  their  differences  to  his  judgment 
Sanchez,  Idng  of  Navarre,  having  some  controversies  with 
Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  was  contented,  though  Alphonso 
hid  married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to  choose  this  princie  for 
t  referee ;  and  they  agreed  each  of  them  to  consign  three 
dsstles  into  neiitral  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  theit  not  (tepartiilg 
ftom  faia  award.  Henry  made  the  cause  be  exaniined  hetdtt 
his  great  council,  and  gave  a  sentence,  which  was  Silbtbitted 
lo  by  both  pardes.  These  two  Spanbh  kings  sent  each  a  Stout 
champion  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order  to  defend  his 
cause  by  arms,  in  case  the  way  of  duel  had  been  chosen  by 
Henry  .| 

Henry  so  fisir  abolished  the  barbarous  and  absurd  practice 
.  of  con&cating  ships  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast, 

■  ■  I  »       I  I  I  II  '  i       ■  ■(■Mil  I  H  j  I 

.   •  fienedict.  Abhu,  p.  197»  I9S. 

t  Obeervationi  on  t&e  sncisntStatutss*  p.  2X6. 
i  Bymer,  ToL  iv.  ]>.  4S.    Bsnediot  Abbai^  p.  173.    Dioiiitvi  |b  |07. 
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Oat  he  ovduned  if  oite  man  or  aQunal  were  aUye  in  the  «kip 

thflit  the  vessel  and  goods  should  be  restored  to  the  owners.* 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  also  for  an  innovatitm 
which  was  aflerwards  carried  further  by  his  successors,  an<? 
was  attended  with  the  most  important  consequences.  Thir 
prince  was  disgusted  with  the  species  of  military  force  whicli 
^as  established  by  the  feudal  institutions,  and  which,  thou^ 
it  was  extremely  burdensome  to  the  subject,  yet  rendered 
very  little  service  to  the  sovereign.  The  barons,  or  militaiy 
tenants,  came  late  into  the  field ;  they  were  obliged  to  serve 
only  forty  days ;  tbey  were  unskilful  and  disorderly  in  all  their 
operations ;  and  they  were  apt  to  carry  into  the  camp  the  same 
refractory  and  independent  spirit  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  their  civil  ^^ovemment.  Henry,  therefore,  introduced 
the  practice  of  making  a  commutation  of  their  military  service 
for  money ;  and  he  levied  scutages  from  his  baronies  and 
knights'  fees,  instead  of  requiring  the  personal  attendance  of 
his  vassals.  There  is  mention  made,  in  the  history  of  the 
exchequer,  of  these  scutages  in  his  second,  fiflh,  and  eigh- 
teenth year ;  t  and  other  writers  give  us  an  account  of  three 
more  of  them.j:  When  the  prince  had  thus  obtained  money, 
he  made  a  contract  with  some  of  those  adventurers  in  which 
Europe  at  that  time  abounded ;  they  found  him  soldiers  of  the 
same  character  with  themselves,  who  were  bound  to  serve  for 
a  stipulated  time  :  the  armies  were  less  numerous,  but  moie 
useful,  than  when  composed  of  all  the  military  vassals  of  t)ie 
crown  :  the  feudal  institutions  began  to  relax :  the  kings  he- 
came  rapacious  for  money,  on  which  all  their  power  depend/>d : 
the  barons,  seeing  no  end  of  exactions,  sought  to  defend  tliev 
property,  and  as  the  same  causes  had  nearly  the  same  effects 
m  the  difierent  countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either 
lost  or  acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different  success 
in  the  contest 

This  prince  was  also  the  first  that  levied  a  tax  on  the  mova- 
bles or  personal  estates  of  his  subjects,  nobles  as  well  as  com- 
mons. Their  zeal  for  the  holy  wars  made  them  submit  to 
this  innovation ;  and  a  precedent  being  once  obtained,  this 
taxation  became,  in  foUowmg  reigns,  the  usual  mediod  of  sup- 
plying the  necessities  of  the  crown.  The  tax  of  dcmegelt,  so 
geAexally  odious  to  die  nation,  was  remitted  in  this  reign. 

«  Ryxner,  toL  L  p.  86.  f  Hadox,  p.  436,  436,  437,  48S. 

t  Ty^A,  ToL  ii  p.  466,  from  the  records. 
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It  wki  a  xasfsul  ^rsdiee  of  the  kings  of  England  to  rep«U 
tie  eeremony  of  their  coronation  thrice  every  year,  on  asaem- 
Wiig  the  states  at  the  three  great  festivals.  Henry,  after  the 
rfirat  •  years  of  his  reign,  never  renewed  this  ceremony,  which 
was  found  to  be  very  expensive  and  very  useless.  None  o£  his 
soccessKH^  revived  it.  It  is  considered  as  a  great  act  of  grace 
in  this  prince,  that  he  mitigated  the  rigor  of  the  forest  laws,  and 
•punished  any  transgressions  of  them,  not  capitally,  but  by  fines, 
imprisoQments,  and  other  moderate  penalties. 

Since  we  are  here  collecting  some  detached  incidents,  which 
show  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  which  could  not  so  well  enter 
into  the  body  of  our  history,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  men- 
tion the  quarrel  between  R(^er,  archbishop  oi  York,  and 
Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  may  judge  of  the 
violence  of  military  men  and  laymen,  when  ecclesiastics  could 
proceed  to  such  extremities.  Ceurdinal  Haguezun,  being  sent, 
in  1176,  as  legate  into  Britain,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  at  London ;  and,  as  both  the  archbishops  pretended  to  sit 
on  his  right  hand,  this  question  of  precedency  begat  a  contro- 
versy between  them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  Archbishop 
Richard  fell  upcm  Roger,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  and  of 
the  synod,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  trampled  him  under  foot, 
and  so  bruised  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up  half  dead, 
and  his  life  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  their  violence.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  legate,  in  order  to  suppress  all  complaints  with 
regard  to  this  enormity.* 

We  are  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that  the  monks  and 
prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themselves  one  day  prostrate  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  mire  before  Henry,  complaining,  wi& 
many  tears  and  much  doleful  lamentation,  that  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  also  their  abbot,  had  cut  off  three  dishes 
from  their  table.  "  How  many  has  he  left  you  ?  "  said  the 
king.  ^^  Ten  only,^*  replied  the  disconsoldle  monks.  ^^  I  my- 
self,'*  exclaimed  the  king,  ^^  never  have  more  than  three ;  and 
I  enjoin  your  bishop  to  reduce  you  to  the  same  number."  t 

This  k'mg  left  only  two  legitimate  sons,  Richard,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  John,  who  inherited  no  territory,  though  his 
father  had  often  intended  to  leave  him  a  part  of  his  extensive 

•  Benedict.  Abbaa,  p.  138,  139.     Brompton,  p.  1109.     Geiruoi 
p.  U33.    GhiLNeubr.p.  413. 
^  Girald.  Cambr.  cap.  6,  in  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  iL 
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domlDioiia  He  wbs  Ibmiicm  eomwoAy'^nommm^i  Lack* 
iMsd.  Heiiffj  left  ditee  kgitinuite  dftugfalm;  Mrad,  faora  ai 
1156,  and  imrned  to  H«firy«  duke  of  ^xooj  $  Elnaor,  boto 
ui  11G2,  and  married  to  Aiphonso,  king  ci  Castile;  Joan, 
bom  in  1 165,  and  married  to  Wittiam,  ki^  of  8idly.* 

Henry  is  said  by  ancieot  historians  to  have  been  of  a  Toy 
amorous  dispoution ;  they  meotiim  tvo  of  his  natisrad  eons  1^ 
Bosansond,  daughter  of  Locd  Clifford ;  nameiyt  Biohaid  Xjoi^ 
esp^e,  or  Longssrord,  (so  odMl  froni  the  swovd  h^YtsnaUy 
'Wore,)  who  was  afterwaids  married  to  Ela,  te  dM^ter 
and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  Geoffiwy,  §ral  bMJMp 
ef  Lincoln,  tiien  aiehbiiiiop  ef  VoriL  Att  tha  other  etmras- 
^stanoes  of  the  sloty  conmoiily  told  of  tiiat  kui^  seesa  to  hi 
i^Hitoiis. 

-I-  -  .  -    ^ -    —  .    rwii  r— -— 
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[1189,]  The  compunction  of  Richard,  for  his  undutiful 
behavior  towards  his  father,  was  durable,  and  influenced  him 
in.  the  choice  of  his  ministers  and  servants  after  his  accession. 
Those  who  had  seconded  and  &vored  his  rebeUiiyi,  instead  of 
nieeting  with  that  trust  and  honor  which  they  expected,  were 
surprised  to  find  that  they  lay  under  disgrace  with  the  new 
king,  and  were  on  all  occasions  hated  and  despised  by  hinu 
The  faithful  ministers  of  Henry,  who  had  vigorously  opposed 
all  the  enterprises  of  his  sons,  were  rec^ved  with  open  arms, 
and  were  continued  in  those  offices  which  they  had  honorably 
discharged  to  their  former  master.*  This  prudent  conduct 
might  be  the  result  of  reflection ;  but  in  a  prince  like  Richard, 
80  much  guided,  by  passion;  and  so  little  by  policy,  it  was  com- 
monly ascribed  to  {i  principle  stUI  more  virtuous  and  more 
honorable. 

Richard,  that  he  might  make  atonement  to  one  parent  for 
hb  breach  of  duty  to  the  other,  immediately  sent  orders  for 
releasing  the  queen  dowager  from  the  confinement  in  whick 
she  had  long  been  detained ;  and  he  intrusted  her  with  tho 
government  of  England,  till  his  arrival  in  that  kingdom.  His 
bounty  to  his  brother  John  was  rather  proiose  and  imj^rudent 
Besides  bestowing  on  him  the  county  of  Mortaigne,  m  Nor- 
mandy, granting  him  a  pension  of  four  thousand  marks  a 
year,  and  marrymg  him  to  Avisa,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Glocester^  by  whom  ho  inherited  all  the  possessions  of  that 
opulent  family,  he  increased  this  appanage,  which  the  late 
king  bad  destined  him,  by  other  extensive  grants  and  conce^- 
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«i<NW.  He  confened  on  bim  the  whole  estate  of  Wil&m 
Peverell,  which  bad  escheated  to  the  crown :  he  put  him  ia 
possession  of  eight  castles,  with  all  the  forests  and  hcmors  an* 
nezed  to  them :  he  delivered  over  to  him  no  less  than  six 
earldoms,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Nottingham,  Dorset, 
Lancaster  and  Derby.  And  endeavoring,  by  fovors,  to  fix 
that  vicious  prince  in  his  duty,  he  put  it  too  much  in  his  power, 
whenever  he  pleased,  to  depart  from  it. 

The  king,  impelled  more  by  the  love  of  military  glory  t^an 
by  superstiticHi,  acted,  from  die  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  if 
the  sole  purpose  of  his  government  had  been  the  relief  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  recov^y  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 
This  zeal  against  infidels,  being  communicated  to  his  subjects, 
broke  out  in  London  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  made 
them  find  a  crusade  less  dangerous  and  attended  with  more 
immediate  profit  The  prejudices  of  the  age  had  made  the 
lending  of  money  on  interest  pass  by  the  invidiotis  name  of 
usury  :  yet  the  necessity  of  the  practice  had  still  continued  it, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  kind  of  dealing  fell  every  where 
iiito  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who,  being  already  infamous  on 
account  of  their  religion,  had  no  honor  to  lose,  and  were  apt  to 
exercise  a  profession,  odious  in  itself,  b^  every  kind  of  rigor, 
and  even  sometimes  by  rapine  and  extortion,  llie  industry  and 
frugality  of  this  people  had  put  ihem  in  possession  of  all  the 
ready  money  which  the.  idleness  and  profusion  common  to  the 
English  with  other  European  nations,  enabled  them  to  lend  at 
exorbitant  and  unequal  interest.  The  monkish  writers  repre« 
sent  it  as  a  great  stain  on  the  wise  and  equitable  government 
of  Henry,  that  he  had  carefully  protected  this  infidel  race  from 
all  injuries  and  insults ;  but  the  zeal  of  I!.ichard  afiTorded  the 
populace  a  pretence  for  venting  their  animosity  against  them. 
The  king  had  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  their  appearance 
at  his  coronation ;  but  some  of  them,  bringing  bun  large 
presents  from  their  nation,  presumed,  in  confidence  of  that 
merit,  to  approach  the  hall  in  which  he  dined  :  being  dis- 
covered, they  were  exposed  to  the  msults  of  the  bjrstanders  ; 
they  took  to  flight ;  the  people  pui&ued  them ;  the  rumor 
was  spread  that  the  king  had  issued  orders  to  massacre  aU 
the  Jews;  a  command  so  agreeable  was  executed  in  an 
instant  on  such  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  populace  ;  those 
who  had  kept  at  home  were  exposed  to  equal  danger;  the 
people,  moved  by  rapacity  and  zeal,  broke  mto  their  houses. 
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#hich  they  plundered,  aftex  having  murdew  i  the  owners ; 
where  the  Jews  barricadoed  their  doors,  and  defended  them* 
selves  ynUti  vigor,  the  rabble  set  fire  to  their  houses  and 
made  way  through  the  flames  to  exercise  the  pillage  and 
violence ;  the  usual  licentiousness  of  London,  which  the  sov- 
ereign power  with  difficulty  restramed,  broke  out  with  fury, 
and  continued  these  outrages ;  the  houses  of  the  richest  citi* 
zens,  though  Christians,  were  next  attacked  and  plundered ; 
an4  weariness  and  satiety  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  disor- 
der :  yet  when  ths  king  empowered  Glanville,  the  justicia- 
ry, to  inquire  into  Ae  authors  of  these  crimes,  the  giiilt  was 
found  to  involve  so  many  of  the  most  considerable  citizens, 
that  It  was  deemed  more  prudent  to  drop  the  prosecution ;  and 
very  few'  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  this  enormity.  But 
the  disorder  stopped  not  at  Liondon.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
other  cities  of  England,  hearing  of  this  slaughter  of  the  Jews, 
imitated  the  example :  in  York,  five  hundred  of  that  nation, 
who  had  retired  into  the  castle  for  safety,  and  found  them- 
selves unable  to  defend  the  place,  murdered  their  own  wives 
and  children,  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  walls  upon  the 
populace,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  who  were  all  in- 
debted to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the  cathedral,  where  their  bonds 
were  kept,  and  made  a  solemn  bonfire  of  the  papers  before 
the  altar.  The  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  Waverley,  in  relat- 
ing tiicso  events,  blesses  the  Alm^hty  for  thus  delivering  over 
this  impious  race  to  destruction.* 

The  ancient  situation  of  England,  when  the  people  possessefl 
little  riches  and  the  public  no  credit,  made  it  impossible  for 
sovereigns  to  bear  Ae  expense  of  a  steady  or  durable  war, 
even  on  their  ffDntiers ;  much  less  could  they  find  regular 
means  for  the  support  of  distant  expeditions  Hke  those  into  Pal* 
estihe,  which  were  more  the  result  of  popular  frenzy  than  of 
sober  reason  or  deliberate  policy.  Richard  therefore  knew 
that  he  must  carry  with  bim  all  tiie  treasuie  necessary  for  his 
enterprise,  and  that  both  Ae  remoteness  of  his  own  country 
and  its  poverty,  made  it  iuiah)e  to  furnish  bum  with  those  con- 
tinued supplies,  which  the  eidf^encies  of  so  perilous  a  war 
must  necessarily  require.  His  father  had  left  hm  a  treasure 
of  above  a  hundred  thousand  marks ;  and  the  king,  negUgeiH 
of  every  consideration  but  n^  present  object,  endeavoim  to 

*  Gale's  GoUeot.  nA.  ili  p.  165. 
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t  thn  sum  by  ail  expedients,  bow  pernicious  soever  !• 
the  public,  or  dangerous  to  royal  authority.  He  put  to  ssJq 
tlK)  revenues  and  manors  of  the  crown ;  the  offices  of  greatest 
trust  and  power,  even  those  of  forester  and  sherifi*, '  whidi 
anciently  were  so  important,*  became  venal :  the  dignity  of 
Qhief  justiciary,  in  whose  hands  was  lod^d  the  whole  execu;- 
tkm  of  the  laws,  was  sold  to  Hugh  de  Puzas,  bishop  of  £Kh> 
liam,  fcNT  a  thousand  marks ;  the  same  prelate  bought  the  earl- 
dom  of  Northumberland  for  life ;  t  many  of  the  champions^of 
the  oross,  who  had  repented  of  their  vow,  purchased  ^e  libeiw 
t¥  of  violating  it ;  and  Richard,  who  stood  less  in  need  of  men 
mn  of  money,  dispensed,  on  these  conditionSy  witli  their  at- 
tendance. Elated  with  the  hopes  of  fame,  which  in  that  age 
iHended  no  wars  but  those  against  the  infidels,  he  was  blind 
lo  every  other  consideration ;  and  when  some  of  his  wiser 
nstnisters  objected  to  this  dissipation  of  the  revenue  and  power 
of  the  crown,  he  replied^  that  he  would  sell  London  itself  could 
be  find  a  purchase.}  Nothing  indeed  could  be  a  stronger 
proof  how  negligent  he  was  of  all  future  interests  in  compari- 
son of  the  crusade,  than  his  selling,  for  so  small  a  sum  as  ten 
thousand  marks,  the  vassala^  of  Scotland,  together  with  the 
fortresses  of  Roxborough  and  Berwick,  the  greatest  acqui- 
tttion  that  had  been  made  by  his  father  during  the  couxae 
•f  his  victorious  reign  ;  and  his  accepting  the  homage  of 
William  in  the  usual  terms,  merely  for  the  territories  which 
that  prince  held  in  £ngland.§  The  English  of  all  ranks  and 
stations  were  oppressed  by  numerous  exactions :  menaces  were 
employed  both  against  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  in  order 
to  extort  money  from  them ;  and  where  a  pretence  was 
wanting  against  the  rich,  the  king  obliged  them,  by  the  fear 
«f  his  displeasure,  to  lend  Kim  sums  which  he  knew  it  would 
sever  be  in  his  power  to  repay. 

.  But  Richard,  though  he  sacrificed  every  interest  and  coa* 
ttdemtien  to  the  success  of  tiiis  pious  enterprise,  carried  so 
Mttle  &e  appeamaoe  of  sanctity  in  his  conduct,  that  Fulk, 
fonte  of  Neuillyi,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  crusade,  who 
6om  that  merit  had  aequired  the  privilege  of  spesdcing  the 
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particularly  bi&  pride,  avaric^i  and  voIuptuoMfiBeaai  wbkh  bi 
CjObi^d  the  kipgV  three  favqiri^  daughter*,  ^^You  counii^l 
wekW*  re|>lied  Richard;  ^^  and  I  hereby  dispose  of  the  iirsl  t» 
the  Templars,  of  the  seoood  ta  thei  |kg|iedicli]U)»»  and  of  thu 
Uurd  to  my  pr^ates,'' 

Sichard,  jealoua  of  attempts  which  might  be:  made  on  Engk 
iaod  during  his  abeencfe,  laid  Prince  John,  as  well  aa  Ins  nMMnd 
brother  Geoffrey,  archbisho|»  of  York,  uodef  engagemeolii 
confirmed  by  their  oaths,  that  nekher  of  them  should  enter  the 
kingdom  till  his  return ;  though  he  thought  proper,  before  hie 
departure^  to  withdraw  this  piohibition.  The  administration  . 
was  lefl  in  the  hands  of  Hugh,  bishop  d*  Durham*  and  of  Longr 
champ^  bishop  of  Ely,  vfhom  he  appointed  jiistbiaries  and 
ipuardiai^  of  die  realm^  The  latter  was  a  Frenchman  of  mean 
birth,  and  of  a  violent  character  ;  who  by  art  and  address  had 
msi^uated  himself  into  favor,  whom  Richard  had  created  chan* 
oellor,  and  whom  he  had  engaged  the  pope  also  to  invest  with 
ibe  legaatine  authority,  that,  b^  oentring  eieery  kind  <d  power 
in  bis  person,  hemigb^  the  better  insure  the  public  tranquillity* 
All  the  military  and  turbulent  spirits  flocked  about  the  person 
of  th^  king,  and  w^Ee  impatient  to  distinguish  themselvoi 
i^gjsunst  the  ingdels  ia  Asia ;.  whither  his  indinationa,.  hii 
engagranent^  led  bimi  and  whither  he  was  impelled  by 
niessages  ftem  the  ki^j^  of  Franee^  ready  to  emhurk  in  thia 
enterprise. 

The  emperor  Frederic.,  a  pnnoe^^  of  greiBt  ^irit  and  cottdu^ 
bad  already  taken  the  ros^d  toPale6tine,.at  the  head  of  (me  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  collected  from  Germany  and  aljl 
the  northern  states.  Having  surmounted  every  obstacle  thrown 
in  his  way  by  the  artifices  of  tho  Greeks  and  the  pewer  of  the 
infidels,  he  had  penetrated  te<  the  borders  of  Syria ;  whent 
bathing  in  the  eold  nver  Cydouo^.  during  the  greatest  heal  of 
Ibe  summer  season^  he  was  seieed  w4th  a  mortal  distempei^ 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  hk  rash  ent^rprise.^  Hie 
wny,  under  the  eonsmand  of  hi»8on  GonnMlei  reached  Palesr 
tine ;  hut  was  so  diminished  by  &tigue^  fiunine^  maladies,,  and 
the  swoid.,  that  it  scarcely  amounted  to  eight  thousand  meik» 
and  wtta.uaable  to  moke a»y  ptogress  agjainst  the  ipieat  power* 
fiB^^  and  conduot  of  ScUadEJa.  These  zeiteraled  ealamUiea 
tlending  the  csusadee^  had  tai^t  th»  kmgs  of  France  «ad 
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Smglandtlie  tiee«Mity  of  trying  anollier  road  to  the  H^^^ 
and  they  determiiied  to  conduct  their  armies  thither  by  sea 
to  carry  provisions  along  with  them,  and  by  moons  of  their 
naval  power  to  maintain  an  open  communication  with  tiieir 
own  states,  and  with  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  place 
of  rendezvous  was  appointed  in  the  plains  of  Vezelay,  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy.*  [  1 190.]  Philip  and  Richard,  on  their 
forrivai  there,  found  their  combined  army  amount  to  ooe 
hundred  thousand  men  ;t  a  mighty  force,  animated  with  glory 
and  religion,  ccmducted  by  two  wariike  monaichs,  provided 
with  every  thing  which  ^eir  several  dominions  could  supply, 
and  not  to  be  overcome  but  by  their  own  misconduct,  or  by 
the  unsurmountable  obstacles  of  nature. 

The  French  prifice  and  the  English  here  reiterated  their 
promises  of  cordial  friendship,  pledged  their  faith  not  to  invade 
each  other's  dominions  during  the  crusade,  mutually  exchanged 
the  oaths  of  all  their  barons  and  prelates  to  the  same  e£^t, 
and  subjected  themselves  to  the  penalty  of  interdicts  and  eji- 
communications,  if  they  should  ever  violate  this  public  and 
solemn  engagement^  They  then  separated ;  Philip  took  the 
road  to  Genoa,  Richard  that  to  Marseilles,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  their  fleets,  which  were  severally  appointed  to  ren- 
dezvous in  these  harbors.  They  put  to  sea;  and  neiriy 
about  the  same  time  were  obliged,  by  stress  of  weatiier,  to 
take  shelter  in  Messina,  where  they  were  detained  during  the 
whole  winter.  This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  animosidefl 
which  proved  fatal  to  their  enterprise. 

Richard  and  Philip  were,  by  the  situation  and  extent  of  their 
dominions,  rivals  in  power;  by  their  age  and  inclinations, 
eoifnpetitora  for  glory ;  and  these  causes  of  emulation,  which, 
had  the  princes  been  employed  in  the  field  against  the  com* 
mon  enemy,  might  have  stimulated  them  to  martial  entei^rises, 
soon  excited,  during  the  present  leisure  and  repose,  quar- 
rels bjBtween  monarchs  of  such  a  fiery  character.  Eqocdly 
haughty,  ambitious,  mtrepid,  and  inflexible,  they  were  irritated 
with  th^  least  appearance  ef  injury,  and  were  incapable,  by 
mutual  c(»idescensions,  to  e^Seice  those  causes  of  comj^aint 
which  unavoidably  rose  between  them.  Richard,  candid,  sin- 
cere, undengning,  impolitic,  violent,  laid  himself  open  oa 
every  occasion  to  the  designs  of  his  antagonist ;  who,  provi- 
dent, interested,  intriguing^  failed  not  to  take  afl  advantages 
*^-  ■  ■  '  ■ 
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against  him :  and  thus,  both  the  cireumstatices  of  their  <£•• 
position  in  which  they  were  nmilar,  and  ^ose  in  which  they 
differed,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  persevere  in  that 
harmony  which  was  so  necessary  to  ^e  success  of  dienr 
undertaking. 

The  last  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples  was  William  11.,  who 
had  married  Joan,  sister  to  Bichard,  and  who,  dying  without 
issue,  had  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  paternal  aunt 
Constantia,  the  only  legitimate  descendant  surviving  of  Roger 
the  first  sovereign  of  these  states  who  had  been  honored  with 
the  royal  title.  This  princess  had,  in  expectation  of  thirt 
rich  inheritance,  been  married  to  Henry  VI.,  the  reigning 
emperor ;  *  but  Tancred,  her  natural  brodier,  had  fixed  such 
an  interest  among  die  barons,  that,  taking  advantage  of 
Heniy^s  absence,  he  had  acquired  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  maintai^ied  his  claim,  by  force  of  arms,  against  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Germans.t  The  approach  of  the  crusaders 
naturally  gave  him  apprehensions  for  his  unstable  government ; 
and  he  was  uncertain  whether  he  had  most  reason  to  dread 
the  presence  of  the  French  or  of  the  English  monarch. 
Philip  was  engaged  in  a  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  his 
competitor :  Richard  was  disgusted  by  his  rigors  towards  the 
queen  dowager,  whom  the  Sicilian  prince  had  confined  in 
Palermo  because  she  had  opposed  with  all  her  interest  his 
succession  to  the  crown.  Tancred,  therefore,  sensible  of  the 
present  necessity,  resolved  to  pay  court  to  both  these  formi- 
dable princes ;  and  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors. 
He  persuaded  Philip  that  it  was  highly  improper  for  him  to 
mterrupt  his  enterprise  against  the  infidels  by  any  attempt 
against  a  Christian  state:  he  restored  Queen  Joan  to  her 
liberty ;  and  even  found  means  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Richard,  who  stipulated  by  treaty  to  many  his  nephew  ArthuTf 
the  young  duke  of  Brittany,  to  one  of  t^  daughters  of  Tan- 
cred. j:  But  before  these  terms  of  friendi^ip  were  settled, 
Richtfrd,  jealous  both  of  Tancred  and  of  the  mhabitants  of 
Messina,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  and  had 
possessed  himself  of  a  small  fort,  which  commanded  the  ha^ 
bor,;  and  he  kept  himself  extremely  on  his  guard  against 
their  enterprises.  The  citizens  took  umbrage.  Mutual  insuha 
and  attacks  passed  between  them  and  the  English :  Philip 
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^fbo  had  qi^artexvd  his  troops  in  the  town,  endeavorod  to  ae 
^mmodate  the  quarrel,  and  held  a  conference  with  Bichard 
finr  that  purpose.  While  the  two  kings^  meeting  in  the  opea 
fields,  were  engaged  in  discourse  on  this  subject,  a  body  of 
diose  Sicilians  seemed  to  be  drawing  towards  them ;  and 
Bichard  pushed  forwards  in  carder  to  inquire  into  the  reason 
of  this  extraordinary  movement*  The  English,  injK>lea$ 
from  their  power,  and  in6amed  with  former  anioiositiea^ 
wanted  but  a  pretence  for  attacking  the  Mj&ssinese :  they  soon 
aliased  them  off  the  field,  drove  them  ipto  the  town,  and 
wintered  with  them  at  the  gates.  The  king  employed  his 
authority  to  restmin  them  from  pillaging  and  massacring  th^ 
defenceless  inhabitants ;  but  he  gave  orders*  in  token  of  his 
victory,  that  the  standard  of  England  shouki  be  erected  on  the 
walls.  Philip,  who  considered  that  place  as  his  quarters,  ex- 
claimed against  the  insult,  and  ordered  some  of  his  troops  to 
pull  down  the  standard :  but  Bichard  informed  him  by  a  mes- 
senger, that  though  he  himself  would  willingly  remove  that 
ground  of  offence,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  done  by  others ; 
a&d  if  the  French  king  attempted  such  an  in|9uU  upon  him, 
he  should  not  succeed  but  by  the  utmost  effusion  of  blood. 
Philip,  content  with  this  species  of  haughty  submission,  recalled 
his  o^ersrt  the  difference  was  seemingly  accommodated, 
but  still  left  the  remains  of  rancor  and  jealousy  in  the  breasts 
ef  the  two  monarchs. 

Tanored,  who  for  his  own  securi^  desired  to  inflame  their 
p»tual  hatred,  employed  an  artiUce  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  [1191.]  Ha 
showed  Bichard  a  letter,  »gned  by  the  French  king,  and  de* 
livered  to  him,  as  he  pretended,  by  the  duke,  of  Burgundy ; 
m  which  that  monarch  desired  Tancred  to  fall  upon  the 
quarters  of  the  English,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  putting 
diem  to  the  sword  as  common  enemies.  The  unwary  Bich> 
ard  gave  credit  to  the  information ;  but  was  too  candid  not  to 
betmy  his  discontent  to  Philip,  who  absolutely  denied  the4etter^ 
'  and  charged  the  Sicilian  prince  with  forgery  and  falsehood* 
Bkshard  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  enjtiiely  satisfied  | 

Lest  these  jealousies  and  complaints  should  multiply  be^ 
tween  them,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should,  by  a  solemn 
Iveaty,  obviate  all  future  di^rencest  and  adjust  every  point 
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tet  ^oold  possibly  hereafter  liecoQie  a  controrennr  between 
^em.  '  But  fliis  expedient  started  a  new  dispute,  wmch  mighV 
have  proved  more  danserous  than  any  of  ^e  fbregoing,  and 
which  deeply  concerned  the  honor  of  Philip's  family,  Wheq 
Richard,  in  every  treaty  with  the  late  king,  insisted  so  strenu- 
ously on  being  aUowed  to  marry  Alice  of  France,  he  had  only 
sousht  a  pretence  for  quarrelling,  and  never  meant  to  take 
to  hia  bed  a  princess  suspected  of  a  criminal  amour  with  his 
own  father.  After  he  became  master,  he  no  longer  spake  of 
that  alliance :  he  even  took  measures  for  espousing  Berengaria, 
daughter  of  Sanchez,  kbg  of  Navarre,  with  whom  he  haa 
become  enamored  during  his  abode  in  Guienne  :  •  Queen 
Eleanor  was  daily  expected  with  that  princess  at  Messina  ;  f 
and  when  Philip  renewed  to  him  his  applications  for  espousing 
his  sister  Alice,  Richard  was  obliged  to  give  him  an  absolute 
refusal.  It  is  pretended  by  Hoveden  and  other  historians,^ 
that  he  was  able  to  produce  such  convincing  proofs  of  Alice's 
infidelity,  and  even  of  her  having  borne  a  child  to  Henry,  that 
her  bro&ier  desisted  from  his  applications,  and  chose  to  wrap 
up  the  dishonor  of  his  family  in  silence  and  oblivion.  It  is 
certain,  from  the  treaty  itself  which  remains,^  that,  whatever 
were  his  motives,  he  permitted  Richard  to  give  his  hand  to 
Berengaria;  and  having  settled  all  other  controversies  with 
that  prmce,  he  immediately  set  sail  fbr  the  Holy  Land.  Rich- 
ard  awaited  some  time  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and  bride ; 
and  when  they  joined  him,  he  separated  his  fleet  mto  two 
squadrons,  and  set  forward  on  his  enterprise.  Queen  Eleanor 
returned  to  England ;  but  Berengaria,  and  the  queen  dowager 
of  Sicily,  his  sister,  attended  him  on  die  expedition.  || 

The  English  fleet,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Messina,  met  with 
a  furious  tempest ;  and  tiie  squadron  on  which  the  two  prin- 
cesses were  embarked  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and 
some  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  near  Limisso,  hi  that  island! 
Isaac,  prince  of  Cyprus,  who  assumed  the  magnificent  title  of 
emperor,  pjUaged  the  ships  that  were  stranded,  hrew  the  seap 
men  and  passengers  into  prison,  and  even  refused  to  the  prin- 
cesses liberty,  in  their  dangerous  situation,  of  entering  the 
harbor  of  Limisso.     But  Richard,  who  arrived  soon  after,  took 
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ample  rengeance  on  him  for  the  injuiy.  He  disembatked  bk 
droops ;  defeated  the  tyrant,  who  opposed  his  landing  ;  entered 
Limiflso  by  storm ;  gained  next  day  a  seccMid  victory ;  obliged 
Isaac  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  established  governors 
over  the  island.  The  Greek  prince,  being  thrown  into  prison 
and  loaded  with  irons,  complained  of  the  little  regard  with, 
which  he  was  treated;  upon  which  Richard  ordered  ^ver 
fetters  to  be  made  for  him ;  and  this  emperor,  pleased  with 
the  distinction,  expressed  a  sense  of  the  generosity  of  his 
conqueror.*  The  king  here  espoused  Berengaria,  who.  Im- 
mediately emoarking,  carried  along  ^th  her  to  Palestine  the 
daughter  of  the  Cypriot  prince ;  a  dangerous  rival,  who  was 
believed  to  have  seduced  the  affections  of  her  husband.  Such 
were  the  libertine  character  and  conduct  of  the  heroes  engeiged 
in  this  pious  enterprise !  ' 

The  English  army  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  the  glory 
of  the  siege  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  which  had  been  attacked 
for  above  two  years  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  Christians 
m  Palestine,  and  had  been  defended  by  the  utmost  efibrts  of 
Saladm  and  the  Saracens.  'Hie  remains  -of  the  German  army, 
conducted  by  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  the  separate  bodies 
oi  adventurers  who  continually  poured  in  from  the  west,  had 
enabled  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  form  this  important  enter- 
prise ;t  but  Saladki  having  thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  the 
place  under  the  command  of  Caracos,  his  own  master  in  the 
art  of -war,  and  molesting  the  besiegers  with  continual  attacks 
and  sallies,  had  protracted  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
wasted  the  force  of  his  enemies.  The  arrival  of  Philip  and 
Eichard  inspired  new  life  into  the  Christians ;  and  these  pnnces, 
acting  by  concert,  and  sharing  the  honor  and  danger  of  every 
action,  gave  hopes  of  a  final  victory  over  the  infidels.  They 
agreed  on  this  plan  of  operations :  when  the  French  monarch 
attacked  the  town,  the  English  guarded  the  trenches:  next 
day,  when  the  English  prince  conducted  the  assault,  the 
French  succeeded  him  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the 
assailants.  The  emulation  between  those  rival  kings  and  rival 
nations  produced  extraordinary  acts  of  valor :  Richard,-  in 
particular,  animated  with  a  more  precipitate  courage  ^an 
Philip,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  romantic  spirit  of  that  age, 
drew  to  himself  the  general  attention,  and  acquired  a  great 
and  splendid  reputation.    But  this  harmony  was  of  short  dura* 
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tkm  $  and  occasions  of  discord  soon^arose  between  these  jeal- 
ous and  haughty  prifices. 

The  family  of  Bouillon,  which  had  firsit  been  plac(*d  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  ending  in  a  female,  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou, 
grandfather  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  married  the  heiress  of 
ui&t  kingdom,  and  transmitted  his  title  to  the  younger  branches 
of  his  mmily.  The  Anjevan  race  ending  also  m  a  female, 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  by  espousing  Sibylla,  the  heiress,  had  suc« 
ceeded  to  the  title;  and  though  he  lost  his  kingdom  by  the 
invasion  of  Saladin,  ha  was  still  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Christians  for  king'^f  Jerusalem.*  But  as  Sibylla  died  with- 
out issue  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  Isabella,  her  younger  sister, 
put  in  her  claim  to  that  titular  kingdom,  and  required  Lusignan 
to  resign  his  pretensions  to  her  husband,  Conrade,  marquis  of 
Montferrat.  Lusignan,  maintaining  that  the  ro3ral  title  was 
analienable  and  indefeasible,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
Richard,  attended  on  him  before  he  left  Cyprus,  and  engaged 
him  to  embrace  his  cause.t  There  needed  no  other  reason 
for  throwing  Philip  into  the  party  of  Conrade  ;  and  the  oppo- 
site views  of  these  great  monarchs  brought  faction  and  dis- 
sension into  the  Christian  army,  and  retarded  all  its  operations. 
The  templars,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Germans,  declared  fcnr 
Philip  and  Conrade  ;  the  Flemings,  the  Pisans,  the  knights  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  John,  adhered  to  Richard  and  Lusignan. 
But  notwithstanding  these  disputes,  as  the  length  of  the  siege 
bad  reduced  the  Saracen  garrison  to  the  last  extremity,  th^ 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners ;  stipulated,  in  return  for  then 
lives,  other  advantages  to  the  Christians,  such  as  restoring  of 
fhe  Christian  prisoner,  and  the  delivery  of  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross ;  X  and  this  great  enterprise,  which  bad  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  and  Asia,  was  at  last,  after  the 
loss  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  brought  to  a  happy 
period. 

But  Philip,  instead  of  pursuing  the  hopes  of  further  con- 
quest, and  of  redeeming  the  holy  city  from  slavery,  being 
disgusted  with  the  ascendant  assumed  and  acquired  by  Richard, 

♦  Yinisauf;  p.  281. 

t  Trivet,  p.  104.    Vinigauf,  p.  342.    W.  Heming.  p.  624. 

%  This  true  crosa  was  lost  in  the  battle  of  Hberiade,  to  which  it  had 
been  carried  by  the  oniaaders  for  their  protedion.  Rigord,  an  authot 
^  that  age,  nays,  that  after  this  dismal  event,  all  the  children  who 
were  bom  thrcn^^out  aU  Christendom,  had  only  twenty  or  twenty- two 
teeth,  instead  of  thirty  ox  thirty-two,  which  was  their  former  com- 
plement,    (p.  14.) 
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his  presence  in  Europe,  declared  nis  se^i^olution  of  it^wmog 
ta  Fngace^  luid  he  pieaded  bis  bad  9t&^  qf  health  a»  ao 
excuse  for  his  desertion  of  the  coounoa  cagae.  He  1eft»  ixosHs 
ever^  to  Richard  tea  thousand  of  hi9  troops,  under  the  qoou 
inand  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  ha  renewed  hi^  oath 
never  to  ooramenco  hostilities  against  that  prince^  domiaioi^ 
during  his  absence.  But  be  had  no  sooner  reached  Italy  thaiL 
he  appliedi  it  is  pretended,  to  Pope  Celestine  III.  for  a.  disi 
pensation  from  this  vow ;  and  when  denied  that  request,  ha 
lUii  proceeded,  thoujgh  after  a  covert  manner,  in  a  project 
whksh  the  present  situation  of  Engird  rendered  inviting^  and 
vchich  gratified,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  his  resentment  and 
his  ambition. 

Immediately  after  Richard  had  left  England,  and  begun  hit 
nqttrch  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  two  prelates  whom  he  had  ap* 
pointed  guardians  of  the  realm,  broke  out  into  animosities 
against  each  other,  and  threw  the  kingdom  into  combustion. 
Longchamp,  presumptuous  in  his  nature,  elated  by  the  fevoi 
which  he  enjoyed  with  his  master,  and  armed  with  the  legan- 
tine  commission,  could  not  submit  to  an  equali^  with  tha 
bishop  of  Durham :  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  his  col- 
league, and  to  extort  from  him  a  resignation  of  the  earldom 
(^  N(»rthumberlfitnd,  and  of  his  other  d^^ties,  a3  the  price  of 
hi^  liberty.*  The  king,  informed  of  these  dissensions,  ordered, 
by  letters  from  MarseUlea,  that  the  bishop  should  be  reinstated 
id  his  offices;  but  Longchamp  had  still  the  boldness  to  refuse 
caompliimoe,  on  pretence  that  be  hims^f  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  king^s  secret  intentu»is.t  He  proceeded  to  govern 
Ihe  kingdom  by  his  sole  authority ;  to  treat  all  the  nobiii^. 
with  arrogance ;  and  to  display  his  power  and  riches  with  an 
bvidious  ostentation*  He  nevor  travelled  without  a  strong 
guard  of  fifteen  hundred  foreign  soldiers,  collected  from  that 
licentious  tribe,  with  which  the  age  was  generally  infested : 
nobles  and  kpights  were  proud  of  being  admitted  into  his  tmin : 
his  retinue  wcMre  the  aspect  of  roya(  magnificence ;  and  when, 
in  his  progress  through  the  kingdom,  he  lodged  in  any  monas- 
tery,' his  attendants.,  it  is  said,  were  sufficient  to  devour  in  one 
night  the  revenue  of  several  years4  The  king,  who  was 
detained  in  Europe  longer  than  the  haughty  prelate  expectedt 

**»  '  ■  ■   '      ]      '       ' '    '■       ■     ■ ■      '  '  H'  '■-■ 

*  Hoveden,  p.  666.   Knyehton,  p.  2403.  t  W»  Heminip.  p.  )90& 

t  HoTedtti,  p.  6S0.  Ben^et.  Aboatk  p.  d8d»  700.  BrogpqiSim,  p^  Hf|t» 
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heMfa^  of  this  osteBtatiexi,  vhich  asoeeded  eyen  whut  tib« 
habits  of  that  age  indulged  in  ecclesiastics ;  being  also  Informed 
3f  the  insolent,  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  minister,  thought 
proper  to  restrain  his  power ;  he  sent  new  oitiers,  appointing 
Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  William  Mareshal,  earl  of  Stri- 
gul,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  William  Briewere,  and  Hugh  Bardplf, 
cxKUBsellors  to  Longchamp,  and  commanding  him  to  take  no 
measure  of  importance  without  their  concurrence  and  appro. 
b«lioo.  But  such  general  terror  had  this  man  iripressed  by 
his  violent  conduct,  th^t  even  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and 
the  earl  of  Strigul  durst  not  produce  this  mandate  of  the  king^s ; 
and  Longchamp  still  maintained  an  uncontrolled  authority  over 
the  nation.  But  when  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  throw  into 
prison  Greoffrey,  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  opposed  his 
measures,  this  breach  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  excited  such 
a  universal  ferment,  that  Prince  John,  disgusted  with  the 
•mall  share  he.  possessed  in  the  government,  and  personally 
disobliged  by  Lonschamp,  ventured  to  summon  at  Reading  a 
general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  and  cite  him  to 
appear  before  them.  Longchamp  thought  it  dangerous  to 
intrust  his  person  in  their  hands,  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
tower  of  London ;  but  beiiig  soon  obliged  to  surrender  tha.t 
^Ftress,  he  fled  beyond  sea,  concealed  under  a  female  habit, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  offices  of  chancellor  and  chief  justi- 
oiaxy,  the  last  of  which  was  conferred  on  the  archbishop  of 
Bouen,  a  prelate  of  prudence  and  moderation.  The  commis- 
sion of  legate,  however,  which  had  been  renewed  to  Longr 
ohamp  by  PopeXelestine,  still  gave*  him,  notwithstanding  his 
i^bseoce,  gseat  authority  in  the  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  disturb 
^e  government,  and  forwarded  the  views  of  Philip,  who 
watohed  every  opportunity  of  annoying  Richard^s  dominions. 
[11^2.]  That  monarch  ffrst  attempted  to  carry  open  war  into 
l^onnandy ;  but  as  the  French  nobility  refused  to  follow  him 
,  m  wi  invasi(»i  o£  a  state  which  they  had  sworn  to  protect,  and 
t#  the  p(^»  who  was  the  general  guardian  of  all  princes  that 
had  taken  the  cross,  threatened  him  with  ecclesiastical  cen« 
Qures^he  delisted  from  his  enterprise,  and  employed  againsjt 
England  the  expedient  of  secret  policy  and  intrigue.  lie 
del^uohed  Prince  John  from  his  allegiance ;  promised  him  his 
ii9ter  Alice  m  nmriage ;  offered  to  give  him  possession  of  all 
Bichard^s  transmarine  dominions  ^  and  had  not  the  authori^ 
ef  Quaen  Eleanor,  and  tha  meoacea  of  the  ESo^hsn  councif, 
wevailed  cuMf  tha  )ffl»lin»tionn  <rf  that  tujcbuleat  piince,  ho  waa 
«2* 
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ready  to  have  crossed  the  seas,  and  U>  have  put  in  exeeutioii 
his  criminal  enterprises. 

The  jealousy  of  Philip  was  every  moment  excited  by  the 
glory  which  the  great  actions  of  Richard  were  gaining  him 

\      m  the  east,  and  which,  being  compared  to  his  own  deseitioD 
}    of  that  popular  cause,  threw  a  double  lustre  on  his  rival.     Hm 

"^i  envy,  therefore,  prompted  him  to  obscure  that  fame  which 
he  had  not  equalled ;  and  he  embraced  every  pretence  of 
thi  owing  the  most  violent  and  most  improbable  calumnies  on 
the  king  of  England.  There  was  «  petty  prince  in  A«a, 
eonimonly  called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  who  had 
acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  his  fanatical  subjects,  that 
they  paid  the  most  implicit  deference  to  his  commands; 
esteemed  assassination  meritorious  when  sanctified  by  his 
manJate ;  courted  danger,  and  even  certain  death,  in  the 
execution  of  his  orders ;  arid  fancied,  that  when  they  sacri- 
ficed  their  lives  for  his  sake,  the  highest  joys  of  paradise 
were  the  infallible  reward  of  their  devoted  obedience.*  ft 
was  ihe  custom  of  this  prince,  when  he  imagined  himself 
injured,  to  despatch  secretly  some  of  his  subjects  against  the 
aggressor,  to  charge  tliem  with  the  execution  of  his  revenge, 
to  mstruct  them  in  every  art  of  disguising  their  purpose  ;  and 
no  precaution  was  sufficient  to  guard  any  man,  however 
poweifui,  against  the  attempts  of  these  subtle  and  determined 
ruffians.  The  greatest  monarchs  stood  in  awe  of  this  prince 
of  the  assassins,  (for  tfiat  was  the  name  of  his  pec^le^ 
whence  the  word  has  passed  into  most  European  languages,) 
and  it  was  the  highest  indiscretion  in  Conrade,  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  to  offend  and  affront  him.  The  inhabitants  of 
T3rre,  who  were  governed  by  that  nobleman,  had  put  to 
death  some  of  this  dangerous  people :  the  prince  denumded 
satisfaction ;  for  as  he  piqued  himself  on  never  beginning 
any  ofrence,f  he  had  his  regular  and  established  formalities  in 
requiring  atonement:  Conrade  treated  his  messengers  with 
disdain :  the  prince  issued  the  fatal  orders :  two  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  had  insinuated  themselves  in  disguise  among  Con* 
rade^s  guards,  openly,  in  the  streets  of  Sidon,  wounded  him 
mortally ;  and  when  they  wei^  seized  and  put  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  they  triumphed  amidst  their  agonies,  and  rejoiced 
that  they  had  been  destined  by  Heaven  to  suffer  in  so  just  and 
meritorious  a  cause. 

*  W.  Hendng.  p.  S92»    Bromytoa»  p«  tM8« 
t  Hjmof,  voL  i.  p.  71. 
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Ewry  one  in  Palestine  knew  tt6vti  wlmt  hand  (he  hlcm 
came.  Richard  was  entirely  free  from  suspicion.  Though 
diat  monarch  had  formeiiy  maintained  the  cause  of  Lusignan 
against  Conrade,  he  had  become  sensible  of  the  bad  e&cts 
attending  those  dissensions,  and  had  voluntarily  conferred  bn 
the  former  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  cm  condition  that  he  should 
Tesign  to  his  rival  all  pmtensions  on  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.* 
Conrade  himself,  wiUi  his  d3ring  breath,  had  recommended 
h»  widow  to  the  protection  of  Richard  ;  t  the  prince  of  the 
assassins  avowed  ^e  action  in  a  formal  -narrative  which  he 
aent  to  Europe ;  t  yet,  on  this  foundation,  the  kmg  of  France 
thought  fit  to  build  the  most  egregious  calumnies,  and  to  im- 
pute to  Richard  the  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
whose  elevation  he  had  once  openly  opposed.  He  i&lled  all 
Europe  with  exclamations  against  the  crime ;  appointed  a 
guard  for  his  own  person,  in  order  to  defend  himself  against 
a  like  attempt ;  ^  and  endeavored,  by  these  shallow  artifices, 
to  cover  the  infamy  of  attacking  the  dominions  of  a  prince 
whom  he  himself  had  deserted,  and  who  was  engaged  with  so 
much  glory  in  a  war  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  com- 
aion  cause  of  Christendom* 

But  Richard's  heroic  actions  in  Palestine  were  the  best 
apolc^  for  his  conduct.  The  Chriistian  adventurers  under  his 
command  determined,  on  opening  the  campaign,  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Ascalon,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  marched  along  the  sea-coast  with  tliat 
intention.  Saladin  purpk>sed  to  intercept  their  passage :  and 
Le  placed  himself  on  the  road  with  an  army,  amounting 
to  three  hundred  thousand  combatants.  On  this  occasion 
w<f8  fought  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  that  age ;  and  the 
must  celebrated,  for  the  military  genius  of  the  commanders, 
for  the  number  and  valor  of  die  troops,  and.  for  the  great 
variety  of  events  which  attended  it  Both  the  right  mag  of 
the  Christians,  commanded  by  D'Avesnes,  and  the  left  con- 
ducted by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  were,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  broken  and  defeated ;  when  Richard,  who  led  on 
^e  main  body,  restored  the  battle  ;  attacked  the  enemy  with 
tDtrepidity  and  presence  of  mind ;  performed  the  part  both 

«  Yimsstt^  p.  891.  t  firompton,  p.  1243. 

t  Rymcr,  voL  L  p.  71.    Trivet,  p.  124.    W.  Iieouiig.  p«  M4. 
SicetOt  p.  680. 
}  W.  Aflming*  p*  682.    Brompton,  p.  1245. 
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of  a  oeMimaiala#BimRl  mi  fallal  $Mm'y  mod  sot  Ml; 

Eve  his  two  ving9  leisure  to  reeover  from  their  confumii 
t  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  ^e  Saracens,  of  wbom 
forty  thousand  are  said  to  have  perish^  in  the  field.*  Ascaloo 
soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chrimians :  other  sieges 
were  carried  on  with  equal  suecess ;  Riehard  was  evea  al^ 
to  advance  within  sight  of  Jerusalei^v  the  object  of  his  eaief- 
priae;  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  he  must 
abandon  ail  hopes  of  immediate  suecess,  and  must  put  a  atc^ 
to  his  career  of  victory.  The  crusaders,  animated  wkh  an 
enthusiastic  ardor  for  the  holy  wars,  broke  at  fijpst  tluKK^h  all 
jegards  to  safety  or  inteieat  in  the  prosecution  of  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  trusting  to  the  immediate  assistance  of  Heaven,  set 
nothing  before  their  eyes  but  fame  and  victory  in  this  w^d, 
and  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  next.  But  long  absenee  from 
home,  fatigue,  disease,  want,  and  the  variety  of  incid^its 
which  natumlly  attend  war,  had  gradually  abated  that  fiiry, 
which  nothing  was  able  directly  to  withstand  ;  and  every  one, 
except  the  kins  of  England,  expressed  a  desire  of  speedily 
returning  into  Europe,  The  Germans  and  the  Italiiuis  declared 
their  resolution  of  desisting  from  the  enterprise  :  the  Freoeh 
were  still  more  obstinate  in  tlus  purpose :  the  duke  of  Bur* 
gundy,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  Philip,  took  all  oppc^rtimitJes 
ef  mortifying  and  opposing  Richard :  t  and  tliere  appealed 
an  absolute  necessity  of  abandoning  for  the  present  all  hc^ies 
of  further  conquest,  and  of  securing  the  acquisitions  of  the 
Christians  by  an  aocommodatioii  with  Saladin.  Riehaid, 
^refore  concluded  a  truce  with  that  monajcoh ;  and  stipu- 
lated that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other  seaport  towns  of  Falestiney  • 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  aad  diat  every 
we  of  that  religion  should  have  liberty  tp  p^!!fbrm  his  pil- 
grimage to  JeruiAlem  unmolested.  This  truce  wasQOBcluded 
&r  three  years,  three  months,  three  we^ks,  three  days,  aad 
three  hours ;  a  magical  number,  which  had  probably  been 
devised  by  the  Eurppeans,  and  which  was  suggeeted  by  a 
superstition  well  suited  to  the  object  of  the  war. 
.  The  liberty  in  which  Saladin  indulged  the  Chria^ans,  to 
perform  their  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  was  an  eas^  s^crifiee 
an  his  part  i  and  the  furious  wars  which  he  waged  in  defence 


•  Hovedeo^  p.  608.    B^n^diet  iCbbas^  p.  677.   X>MSls^  p.  66^ 
BroBagton.  p.  12U. 
t  Yixiiflra^  p.  330. 
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it  Hie  barren  teithory  of  Judea,  Were  not  wfA  him,  as  with  te 
European  adventurers,  the  result  of  superstition,  but  of  policy. 
The  advantage  indeed  of  science,  moderation,  humanity,  was 
at  that  time  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Saracens ;  and  this 
ttallant  emperor,  in  particular,  displayed,  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  a  spirit  and  generosity,  which  even  his  bigoted  ene- 
mies were  obliged  to  acknowledge  and  admire.  Richard, 
equally  martial  and  brave,  carried  with  him  more  of  tho 
barbarian  character,  and  was  guilty  of  acts  of  ferocity  which 
threw  a  stcun  on  liis  celebrated  victories.  When  Saladin 
refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation  of  Acre,  the  kihg  of  England 
ordered  all  his  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand;  to  be 
butchered;  and  the  Saracens  found  themselves  obliged* to 
retaliate  upon  the  Christians  by  a  like  cruelty.*  Saladin  died 
at  Damascus  soon  af^er  concluding  this  truce  with  the  princes 
of  the  crusade :  it  is  memorable  that,  before  he  expired,  he 
ordered  his  winding-sheet  to  be  carried  as  a  standard  through 
every  street  of  the  city ;  while  a  crier  wem  before,  and  pro- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  '^This  is  all  that  remains' to  the 
mighty  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  the  East.*'  By  his  last  will, 
he  ordered  charities  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Jew,  Christian,  or  Mahometan. 

There  remained,  after  the  truce,  no  business  of  importance 
to  detain  Richard  in  Palestine ;  and  the  intelligence  which  he 
received,  concerning  the  intrigues  of  his  broSier  John,  and 
those  of  the  king  of  Prance,  made  him  sensible  that  his  pres- 
ence was  necessary,  in  Europe.  As  he  dared  not  to  pass 
through  France,  he  sailed  to  the  Adriatic;  and  hem^  ship- 
wrecked near  Aquileia,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim, 
with  a  purpose  of  taking  his  journey  secretly  trough  Q&* 
many.  Pursued  by  thegovemor  of  Istria,  he  wa&  forced  out 
of  the  direct  road  to  England,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  by 
Yiennsi,  where  his  expenses  and  liberalities  betrayed  the  mop- 
arch  in  the  habh  of  the  pilgrim ;  and  he  was  arrested  by 
orders  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  This  prince  had  server! 
under  Richard  at  the  siese  of  Acre ;  but  being  disgusted  bf 
some  insuh  of  that  haughty  monarch,  he  was  so  ungenerous 
as  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  gratifying^  at  once  his 
avarice  and  revenge;  and  he  threw  the  king  into  prison, 
[1193.J     The  emperor,  Henry  VI/,  who  itlso  conwdewd 

■  -  ....      T-,      ..r.      M-.     Mi...    ■    ■  ,•  ■    -,.  ■  ■        .. 
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Biolmd,M  an  anemy,  on  account  of  the  alliaaoe  eovtmelod 
Dy  him  with  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  despatched  messengeiff 
»o  the  duke  of  Austria,  required  the  royal  captive  to  be  delir- 
3red  to  him,  and  stipulated  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  rewaid 
for  this  service.  Thus  the  king  of  England,  who  haxi  filled 
the  whole  world  with  his  renown,  found  himself,  during  the 
most  critical  state  of  his  afiairs,  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and 
loaded  with  irons,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,*  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  the  basest  and  most  sordid  of  man- 
kind. 

The  English  council  was  astonished  on  receiving  this  fatal 
intelligence,  and  foresaw  all  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  might  naturally'  arise  from  that  event  The  queen 
dowager  wrote  reiterated  letters  to  Pope  Celestine ;  exclaiming 
against  the  injury  which  her  son  had  sustained,  representing 
the  impiety  of  detaining  in  prison  the  most  illustrious  prince 
^t  had  yet  carried  the  banners  of  Christ  into  the  Holy  Land; 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  apostolic  see,  which  was  due 
even  to  the  meanest  of  those  adventurers;  and  upbraiding  the 
pope,  that,  in  a  cause  where  justice,  religion,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  church,  were  so  much  concerned,  a  cause  which  it 
might  well  befit  his  holiness  himself  to  support  by  taking  in 
person  a  journey  to  Germany,  the  spiritual  thunders  should  so 
lone  be  suspended  over  those  sacrilegious  ofiender8.t  The 
zeal  of  Celestine.  corresponded  not  to  the  impatience  of  the 
queen  mother ;  and  the  regency  of  England  were,  for  a  long 
time^  left  to  struggle  alone  with  all  their  domestic  and  foreign 
enemies. 

The  king  of  France,  quickly  informed  of  Richard^s  confine- 
ment by  a  message  from  the  emperor^  prepared  himself  to 
4ake  advanta^  of  the  incident ;  and  he  empl&yed  eveiy  means 
of  foroe  and  mtrigue,  of  war  and  negotiatioh,  against  the  do- 
minions and  the  person  of  his  unfortimate  rival.  He  revived 
the  calumny  of  Richard^s  assassinating  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  and  by  that  absurd  pretence  he  induced  his  barons  to 
violate  their  oaths,  by  which  they  had  engaged  that,  during 
the  crusade,  they  never  would,  on  any  account,  attack  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  England.  He  made  the  emperor 
the  largest  offers,  if  he  wo^d  deliver  into  his  hands  the 
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teynl  piisoiier,  cr  at  least  detain  him  in  perpetual  captivity : 
he  even  fonned  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  king  of  I>en« 
mark,  desired  that  the  ancient  Danish  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England  should  be  transferred  to  him,  and  solicited  a  supply 
of  shipping  to  maintain  it.  But  the  most  successful  of  Philip^a 
negotiations  was  with  Prince  John,  who,  forgetting  every  tie 
to  his  brother,  his  sovereign,  and  his  benefactor,  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  make  his  own  advantage  of  the  public 
calamities.  That  traitor,  on  the  first  invitation  from  the  court 
of  France^  suddenly  went  abroad,  had  a  conference  with 
Philip,  and  made  a  treaty,  of  which  the  object  was  the  perpet« 
ual  ruin  of  his  uhhappy  brother.  He  stipulated  to  deliver  into 
Philip's  hands  a  great  part  of  Normandy:*  he  received,  in 
return,  the  investiture  of  all  Richard's  transmarine  dominions ; 
and  it  is  reported  by  several  historians,  that  he  even  did  hom- 
age to  the  French  king  for  the  crown  of  England. 

In  conseqi;ience  of  this  treaty,  Philip  invaded  Normandy ; 
and  by  the  treachery  of  John's  emissaries,  made  himself 
master,  without  opposition,  of  many  fortresses — ^eufchatel, 
Neaufle,  Gisors,  Pacey,  Ivree :  he  subdued  the  counties  d 
Eu  and  Aumale ;  and  advancbg  to  form  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
he  threatened  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  if  -they 
dared  to  make  resistance.  Happily,  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester, 
appeared  in  that  critical  moment,  a  gallant  nobleman,  who  had 
acquired  great  honor  during  the  crusade,  and  who,  being  more 
fortunate  Sian  his  master  in  findbg  his  passage  homewarcb,  took 
•on  him  the  command  in  Rouen,  and  exerted  himself,  by  his 
exhortations  and  example,  to  infuse  courage  into  the  dismayed 
Normans.  Philip  was  repulfeod  in  every  attack;  Uie  time  of 
service  from  his  vassals  expued ;  and  he  consented  to  a  truce 
with  the  English  regency,  received  in  return  the  promise  of 
twenty  thousand  marks,  and  had  four  castles  put  into  his  hands, 
as  security  for  the  payment.t 

Prince  John,  who,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  general 
confusion,  went  over  to  England,  was  still  less  successful  in 
his  enterprises.  He  was  only  able  to  make  himself  master  of 
tne  castles  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford  ;  but  when  he  arrived 
in  London,  and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  heir  to  his  brother,  of 
whose  death  he  pretended  to  have  received  certain  intelligence 
be  was  rejected  by  all  the  barons,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
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oppose  and  rabdae  bim.*  The  justiciaries,  supported  bjr  iStm 
general  affection  of  the  people,  provided  so  well  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  that  John  was  obliged,  afler  some  fruit- 
lets  effi>rt8,  to  conclude  a  truce  with  them ;  and  before  its 
ezpuntion,  he  thousht  it  prudent  to  return  into  France,  where 
he  openly  avowed  hie  alliance  with  Philip.f 

Meanwhile  the  high  spirit  of  Jlichard  suffered  in  Grerman^ 
every  kind  of  insult  and  indignity.  The  French  ambassadon, 
in  tfieir  master^s  name,  renounced  him  as  a  vassal  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  declared  all  his  fiefs  to  beTorfeited  to 
his  liege  lord.  The  emperor,  that  he  might  .render  him  more 
impatient  for  the  recovery  of  his  libprty,  and  make  him  sub- 
mit to  the  payment  of  a  larger  ransom,  treated  him  with  tin 
greatest  severity,  and  reduced  him  to  a  condition  wone  dian 
that  of  d)e  meanest  malefactor.  He  was  even  produced 
before  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms,  and  accused  by 
Henry  of  many  crimes  ami  misdemeanors ;  of  making  an 
alliance  widi  Tancred,  the  usurper  of  Sicily ;  of  turning  the 
arms  of  the  crusade  against  a  Christian  prince,  and  subduing 
Cyprus ;  of  affronting  the  duke  of  Austria  before  Acre ;  of 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  by  his  quarrek 
with  the  kmg  or  France ;  of  assassinating  Conrade,  marquis 
of  Montferrat ;  and  of  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and 
leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracen  emperor.| 
Richani,  whose  spirit  was  not  broken  by  his  misfortunes,  and 
whose  genius  was  rather  roused  by  these  frivolous  or  scanda- 
lous imputations,  afler  premising  that  his  dignity  exempted 
him  from  answering  before  any  jurisdiction,  except  that  of 
Heaven,  yet  condescended^  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation.  Id 
iustify  his  conduct  before  that  great  assembly.  He  observed, 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  Tancred's  elevation,  and  only  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  a  prince  whom  he  found  in  possession  of 
the  throne :  that  the  king,  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Cyprus  had 
provoked  his  indignation  by  the  most  un^nerous  and  unjust 
proceedings ;  and  though  he  chastised  this  aggressor,  he  had 
not  retarded  a  moment  the  progress  of  his  chief  enterprise : 
that  if  he  had  at  any  time  been  wanting  in  civility  to  the  duke 
r>f  Austria,  he  had  already  been  sufficiently  punished  for  that 
sally  of  passion ;  and  it  better  became  men,  embarked  together 
m  so  holy  a  cause,  to  forgive  each  other's  infirmitiM,  than  to 
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«urdue  a  flight  ofienee  with  sUch  unrelenting  vengeance  :  thai 
had  sufficiently  appeared  by  the  event,  whether  the  king  of 
France  or  he  were  most  zealous  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  were  most  likely  to  sacrifice  private  passions  and 
animosities  to  that  great  object :  that  if  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  had  not  shown  him  incapable  of  a  base  assassination,  and 
justified  him  from  that  imputation  in  this  eyes  of  his  very 
enemies,  it  was  in  vain  for  him,  at  presiBnt,  to  make  hiii 
apology,  or  plead  the  many  irrefragable  arguments  which  he 
Obuld  produce  m  his  own  favor :  and  that,  however  h^  might 
regret  the  necessity,  he  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
his  truce  with  Saladin^  that  he  rather  gloried  in  that  event ; 
and  thought  it  extremely  honorable  that,  though  abandoned  by 
all  the  world,  supported  only  by  his  own  courage,  and  by  th<& 
small  remains  of  his  national  troops,  he  could  yet  obtain  such 
conditions  from  the  most  powerftil  and  most  warlike  emperor 
that  the  East  had  ever  yet  produced.  Richard,  after  thus 
deigning  to  apologize  for  his  conduct,  burst  out  into  indignation 
at  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with;  that  he,  the 
champion  of  the  cross,  still  wearbg  that  honorable  badge', 
sliould,  after  expending  the  blood  and  treasure  of  hi^  subjects 
in  the  common  cause  of  Christendom,  be  intercepted  by 
Christian  princes  in  his  return  to  his  own  country,  be  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  be  loaded  with  irons,  be  obliged  to  plead  hi^ 
cause  as  if  he  were  a  subject  and  a  malefactor,  and,  what  he 
still  more  regretted,  be  theifeby  prevented  from  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  crusade,  which  he  had  projected,  after  th0 
expiration  of  the  truce,  and  from  redeeming  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  which  bad  so  long  been  profaned  by  the  dominioii 
of  infidels.  The  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Richard  made  tfu(ih 
inipression  on  the  German  princies,  that  they  exclaiii^^d  loUdllr 
against  the  conduct  of  the  emperor;  the  pope  threateiied  liiijl 
with  excommunication ;  and  Henry,  who  had  h^rlc^hed  tb 
the  proposal^  of  the  king  of  France  and  Prince  John,  found 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  execute  his  and 
their  base  purposes,  or  to  detain  the  king  of  England  any 
longer  in  captivity.  He  therefore  concluded  with  him  a 
treaty  for  his  ransom,  and  agreed  ^o  restore  him  to  his  free- 
dom for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks, 
nbout  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money; 
of  which  one  hundred  thousand  marksi  were  to  be  paid  befom 
he:  received  his  liberty,  and  sixty-seven  hostages  deliveved  Ibf 
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die  remainder.*  The  emperor,  as  if  to  ^oos  over  the  iphauj 
of  this  transaction,  made  at  4he  same  time  a  present  to  ^cliaiti 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  comprehending  Proyence,  Dauphiny, 
Narbonne,  and  other  states,  over  which  the  empiie  had  some 
antiquated  claims;  a  present  which  the  king  very  wisely 
peglecfed. 

The  captivity  of  the  superior  lord  was  one  of  the  cases 
provided  for  by  the  feudal  tenures  ;  and  all  the  vassals  weie 
m  that  event  obliged  to  give  an  aid  for  his  ransom.  Twenty 
shillings  were  therefore  levied  on  each  knight's  fee  in  Eng- 
land ;  Dut  as  this  money,  came  in  slowly,  and  was  not  suffi* 
cient  for  the  mtended  purpose,  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the 
people  readily  supplied  tiie  defficiency.  The  churches  and 
monasteries  melted  down  their  plate,  to  the  amount  of  jthirty 
thousand  marks ;  the  bishop,  abbots,  and  nobles,  paid  a  fourfli 
of  their  yearly  rent;  the  parochial  clergy  contributed  a  tenti 
of  their  tithes ;  and  the  requisite  sum  being  thus  collected, 
queen  Eleanor,  and  Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  set  oui 
with  it  for  Germany;  [1194 J  paid  the  money  to  the  emperoi 
and  the  duke  of  Austna  at  Mentz ;  delivered  them  hostages 
for  the  remainder,  and  freed  Richard  from  captivity^.  Hir. 
escape  was  very  critical.  Henry  had  been  detected  in  the 
assassination  of  the  bishoj/  of  Liege,  and  in  an  attempt  of  s 
like  nature  on  the  duke  of  Louvaine ;  and  finding  himself 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  German  princes  on  account  of 
these  odious  practices,  he  had  determined  to  seek  support 
from  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France ;  to  detain  Richard, 
the  enemy  of  that  prince,  in  perpetual  captivity ;  to  keep  in 
his  hands  the  money  which  he  had  already  received  for  his 
ransom ;  and  to  extort  fresh  sums  from  Philip  and  Prince 
John,  who  were  very  liberal  in  their  offers  to  him.  He  there- 
fore gave  orders  that  Richard  should  be  pursued  and  arrested; 
but  the  king,  making  all  imaginable  haste,  had  already  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  and  was  out  of  sight  of 
land  when  the  messengers  of  the  emperor  reached  Antwerp. 

The  joy  of  the  English  was  extreme  on  the  appearance 
of  their  monarch,  who  had  suffered  so  many  calamities,  who 
had  acquired  so  much  glory,  and  who  had  spread  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  name  into  the  farthest  east,  whither  their  fame 
had  never  before  been  able  to  extend.  He  gave  them,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  an  opportunity  of  publicly  displaying  their 
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0xiilta:doii,  by  ofd^ring  himself  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Win- 
chester ;  as  if  he  intended,  by  that  ceremony ,  to  reinstate 
himself  in  his  thrcme,  and  to  wipe  off  the  ignominity  of  his 
captivity.  Their  satisfaction  was  not  damped,  even  when  he 
declared  his  purpose  of  resuming  all  those  exorbitant  grants 
which  he  had  been  necewiteited  to  make  before  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land.  The  barons  also»  in  a  great  council,  con- 
fiscated, on  account  of  his  treason,  all  Prince  John^s  posses* 
sions  in  Cngland;  and  they  assisted  the  king  in  reducing  the 
fortresses  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  broSier-a 
adherents.*  Richard,  having  settled  every  thing  in  England, 
passed  over  with  dn  army  into  Normandy ;  being  impatient 
to  make  war  on  Philip,  and  to  revenge  himself  for  the  many 
Injuries  which  he  had  received  from  that  monarch.t  As  soon 
as  Philip  heard  of  the  king's  deliverance  from  captivity,  he 
wrote  to  his  confederate  John  in  these  terms :  "  Take  care  of 
yourself :  the  devil  is  broken  loose." J 

When  we  consider  such  powerful  and  martial  monarchs, 
inflamed  with  personal  animosity  against  each  other,  enraged 
by  mutual  injuries,  excited  by  rivalship,  impelled  by  opposite 
interests,  and  instigated  by  the  pride  and  violence  of  their  own 
temper,  our  curiosity  is  naturally  raised,  and  we  espect  an 
obstinate  and  furious  war,  distinguished  by  the  greatest  events, 
and  concluded  by  some  remarkable  catastrophe.  Yet  are  the 
incidents  which  attended  those  hostilities  so  frivolous,  that 
scarce  any  historian  can  entertain  such  a  passion  for  military 
descriptions  as  to  venture  on  a  detail  of  them ;  a  certain  proof 
of  tike  extreme  weakness  of  princes  in  those  ages,  and  of  the 
little  authority  they  possessed  over  their  refractory  vassals. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  exploits  on  both  sides,  is  the  taking 
of  a  castle,  the  surprise  of  a  straggling  party,  a  rencounter  of 
horse,  which  resembles  more  a  rout  ths^  a  battle.  Richard 
<»bliged  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vemeuil ;  he  took  Loches, 
a  small  town  in  Anjou ;  he  made  himself  master  of  Beau- 
mont, and  some  other  places  of  little  consequence ;  and  afler 
these  trivial  exploits,  the  two  kings  began  already  to  hold  con- 
ferences for  an  accommodation.  Philip  insisted  that,  if  a 
general  peace  were  concluded,  the  barons  on  each  side  shoufd 
tor  the  future  be  prphibited  from  carrying  on  private  wars 
against  each  other;  but  Richard  replied,  that  this;nras  a  right 
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'^MRi^l  hy  hii  tMsda,  and  he  could  not  debar  them  fiom  it 
After  this  fruitten  negotiation,  there  ensued  an  action  between 
the  French  and  English  cavalry  at  Fretteval,  in  which  the 
former  were  routed,  and  the  king  of  France^s  cartulary  and 
records,  which  commonly  at  that  time  attended  his  person, 
were  taken.  But  this  victory  leading  to  no  important  ftdvan- 
tiges,  a  truce  for  a  year  was  at  last,  from  mutudi  weakness, 
concluded  between  the  two  monarchs. 

During  diis  war,  Prince  Mm  deselted  from  PhUip,  thiw 
himself  at  his  brother^s  feet«  craved  pardon  for  Ins  offences, 
and  by  the  intercession  of  Queen  Eleanor  was  received  into 
HiTor.  ^  I  forgive  lum,''  said  the  king,  ^^  and  hope  I  riiail 
as  easily  forget  hts'iiQiuries  as  he  will  my  pardon.*^  Mm  was 
incapable  even  of  returning  to  his  duty  without  conmiittmg  a  . 
baseness.  Before  he  left  rhilip^s  party,  he  invited  to  dinner 
all  the  oflScers  of  the  garrison  which  that  prince  had  placed  in 
the  citadel  of  Evreux:  he  massacred  them  during  the  enter- 
tainment;  fell,  with  the  assistance  of  the  townsmen,  on  the 
garrison,  whom  he  put  to  the  sword ;  and  then  delivered  up 
^  place  to  his  brother. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  great  object  of  Riduad^  ib«^ 
sentment  and  animosity.  The  conduct  of  John,  as  well  as  thait 
of  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Austria,  had  been  so  base,  and 
was  exposed  to  such  general  odium  and  reproach,  that  the  king 
deemed  himself  sufficiently  revenged  for  their  injuries;  and 
he  seems  never  to  have  entertained  suiy  project  of  vengeance 
against  any  of  them.  The  duke  of  Austria,  about  this  ttsad, 
teving  crushed  his  leg  by  the  fall  of  his  horse  at  a  tournament^ 
was  thrown  into  a  fbver ;  ^and  being  struck,  on  the  appxeaches 
of  death,  with  remorse  for  his  injustice  to  ^hard,  he  ordered 
by  will  all  the  English  hostages  in  hi»  hands  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  remaind^  of  the  debt  due  to  him  to  be  remitked:  his 
son,  who  seemed  inclined  to  disobey  these  ordecs^  was  co&» 
strained  by  his  ecclesiastics  to  execute  them.*  pl95.J  The 
emperor  also  made  advances  for  Richard^s  ftwndship,  and 
ofiered  to 'give  him  a  discharge  of  all  the  debt  not  yet  paid  to 
him,  provided  he  would  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance  against 
the  king  of  France ;  a  proposal  which  was  very  acceptable  to 
Richard,  and  was  greedily  embraced  by  him.  The  treaty  with 
the  emperor  took  no  effect ;  but  it  served  to  st^dndle  ^  war 
between  France  and  England  before  the  expiration  of  die  truoe. 

**'  III'  ^  II         ill    n»ii  I  .nfir       ■         I  1.1       ■*     * '        *        ■ 

*  Rymer,  voL  i.  p.  88,  102^ 
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T%i0  wiir  wa$  not  distininiished  by  any  more  remarkable  iocv 

dents  than  the  foregoing.  After  mutually  ravaging  the  opea 
country,  and  taking  a  few  insignificant  castles,  the  two  kings 
concluded  a  peace  at  Louviers,  and  made  to  exchange  oif 
some  territories  with  each  other.*  [1196.]  Thehr  inabiUty 
to  wage  war  occasioned  the  peace;  their  mutual  antipathy 
engaged  them  again  in  war  before  two  months  expirea. 
Richard  imagined  that  he  had  now  found  an  o)>portunity  of 
gaining  great  advantages  over  his  rival,  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  Boulogne,  Champagne, 
and  other  considerable  vassals  of  the  erown  of  France.t  But 
he  soon  experienced  the  insincerity  of  those  princes ;  and  was 
not  able  to  make  any  impression  on  that  kingdom,'while  gov- 
erned by  a  monarch  of  so  much  vi^or  and  activity  as  Philip* 
The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  war  was  the  takmg  pris- 
oner, in  battle,  the  bishop  of  B^auvais,  a  martial  prelate, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  Dreux,  and  a  near  relation  of  the 
French  king.  Richard,  who  hated  that  bishop,  threw  him  into 
prison,  and  loaded  lum  with  irons;  and  when  the  pope  de- 
manded his  liberty,  and  claimed  him  as  his  son,  the  king  sent 
to  his  holiness  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  prelate  had  worn  in 
battlcy  and  which  was  all  besmeared  with  blood;  and  he 
replied  to  him  in  the  terms  employed  by  Jacob's  sons  to  that 
patriarch :  ^^  This  have  we  found  >  know  now  whether  i)  be 
thy  son^s  coat  or  no.^  t  This  new  war  between  England  and 
France,  though  carried  on  with  such  animosity  that  U>th  kii^ 
frequently  put  out  H}^  eyes  of  their  prisoners,  was  soon 
finished  by  a  truce  of  five  years ;  and  unmediately  after  signing 
this  treaty,  the  kings  were  ready,  on  some  new  ofience,  to 
break  out  again  into  hostilities,  when  the  mediation  of  the  car- 
dinal of  St.  Mary,  the  pope's  legate,  accommodated  the  difier- 
ence.§  This  prelate  even  engaged  the  princes  to  commence 
a  treaty  for  a  more  durable  peace ;  but  the  death  of  Richard 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 

[1199.]  Vidomar,  viscount  of  Linoges,  a  vassal  of  the 
king,  had  found  a  treasure,  of  whk:h  he  sent  part  to  that  prmce 
as  a  present  Richard,  as  superior  lord,  claimed  the  whole; 
and,  f.t  the  head  of  some  Braban^ons,  besieged  the  viscount  ia 
the  Castle  of  Chains,  near  Limoges,  in  order  to  make  hira  com* 

»  RTtaer,T0ki.p.91. 

t  W.  Hemiiii^  p.  640.    Brompleii,  m  127%^    Rtsmt,  ^  ».  p.  M^ 
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ply  with  his  demand.*  The  garrison  offered  to  surrender 
out  the  king  replied,  that  smce  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  come 
thither  and  besiege  the  place  in  person,  he  would  take  it  by 
force,  and  would  hang  every  one  of  them.  The  same  day 
Richard,  accompanied  by  Marcadee,  leader  of  his  Braban9ons, 
approached  the  castle  in  order  to  survey  it,  when  one  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon,  an  archer,  took  aim  at  him,  and  pierced  his  shoul- 
der with  an  arrow.  The  king,  however,  gave  oitiers  for  the 
assault,  took  the  place,  and  hanged  all  the  garrison,  except 
Grourdon,  who  had  wounded  him,  and  whom  he  reserved  for  a 
more  deliberate  and  more  cruel  execution.t 

The  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous ;  but  the  unskilful*- 
ness  of  the  surgeon  made  it  mortal ;  he  so  rankled  Richard^s 
shoulder  in  pulling  out  the  arrow,  that  a  gangrene  ensued ; 
and  that  prince  was  now  sensible  that  his  life  was  drawing 
towards  a  period.  He  sent  for  Grourdon,  and  asked  him, 
^  Wretch,  what  have  I  ever  done  to  you,  to  oblige  you  to  seek 
my  life  ?"  '*  What  have  you  done  to  me  ?  *'  replied  coolly  the 
prisoner :  *'  you  killed  with  your  own  hands  my  father,  and 
my  two  brothers ;  and  you  intended  to  have  hanged  myself: 
I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  you  may  take  revenge  by  Inflict- 
ing on  me  the  most  severe  torments ;  but  I  shall  endure  them 
all  with  pleasure,  provided  1  can  think  that  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  nuisance,  j:  Richard, 
struck  with  the  reasonableness  of  this  reply,  and  humbled  by 
the  near  approach  of  death,  ordered  Gourdon  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  him ;  Kiit  Marcadee,  unknown 
to  him,  seized  the  unhappy  man,  flayed  him  alive,  and  then 
hanged  him.  Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  forty-second  of  his  age ;  and  he  left  no  issue  behind  him. 

The  most  shining  part  of  this  prince's  character  are  his 
inititary  talents.  No  man,  even  in  that  romantic  age,  carried 
personal  courage  and  intrepidity  to  a  greater  height ,  and  this 
quality  gamed  him  the  appellation  of  the  Lion-hearted, "  Coeur 
de  Lion.^*  He  passionately  loved  glory,  chiefly  military  glory ; 
and  as  his  conduct  in  the  field  was  not  inferior  to  his  ^or,  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  every  talent  necessary  for  acquiring 
It  His  resentments  also  were  high ;  his  pride  imconquerable ; 
and  his  subjects,  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  had  therefore  reason 
t»>  apprehend,  from  the  continuance  of  tib  re^,  a  perpetual 

«  Hoveden*  p.  791.  Enyghton»  p.  2413. 
t  Hovaden,  p.  791.  Xnyghton*  p.  2418. 
}  Hav«d«m  P*  7S1.    BRnaptcm,  p»  1377.    Knyibfedn*  p.  MIS. 
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scene  of  blood  and  violence.  Of  an  impetuous  and  vehement 
spirit,  he  was  distinguished  by  all  the  good,  as  well  as  the  bad, 
qualities  incident  to  that  character ;  he  was  open,  frank,  gen* 
erous,  sincere,  and  brave ;  he  was  revengeful,  domineering, 
,  ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel ;  and  was  thus  better  calculated 
to  dazzle  men  by  ^e  splendor  of  his  enterprises,  than  either 
to  promote  their  happiness,  or  his  own  grandeur,  by  a  sound 
aind  well-regulated  policy.  As  military  talents  make  great 
impression  on  the  people,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  beloved 
by  his  English  subjects ;  and  he  is  remarked  to  have  been  the 
first  prince  of  the  Norman  line  that  bore  any  sincere  regard 
to  them.  He  passed,  however,  only  four  months  of  his  reign 
in  that  kingdom ;  the  crusade  employed  him  near  three  years ; 
he  was  detained  about  fourteen  months  in  captivity ;  the  rest 
of  his  reign  was  spent  either  in  war  or  preparations  for  war 
against  France ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  fame  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  £ast,  that  he  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing his  past  misfortunes,  to  have  further  exhausted  his  king- 
dom, and  to  have  exposed  himself  to  new  hazards,  by  conduct* 
ing  another  expedition  against  the  infidels. 

Though  the  English  pleased  themselves  with  the  glory 
which  the  king's  martial  genius  procured  them,  his  reign  was 
very  oppressive,  and  somewhat  arbitrary,  by  the  high  taxes 
wiiich  he,  levied  on  them,  and  often  without  consent  of  the 
states  or  great  council.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he 
levied  five  sli.! lings  on  each  hic^e  Cf£  land ;  and  because  the 
clergy  refused  to  contribute  their  share,  he  put  them  out  of 
ithe  protection  of  law,  and  ordered  the  civil  courts  to  give 
them  no  sentence  for  any  debts  which  they  might  claim.* 
Twice  in  his  reign  he  ordered  all  his  charters  to  be  sealed 
anew,  and  the  parties  to  pay  fees  for  the  renewal.t  It  is  said 
that  Hubert,  his  justiciary,  sent  him  over  to  France,  in  the 
space  of  two  years,  no  less  a  sum  than  one  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand  marks,  besides  bearing  all  the  charges  of  the 
government  in  England.  But  this  account  is  quite  incredible, 
unless  we  suppose  that  Richard  made  a  thorough  dilapidation 
of  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  which  it  is  not  likely  he  could 
do  with  any  advantage  after  his  former  resumption  of  all 
grants.  A  kins  who  possessed  such  a  revenue,  could  never 
have  endured  fourteen  months^  captivity  for  not  paying  one 

*  Hoveden,  p.  743.    Tjrr^  VoL  iL  p.  563. 
t  Prpm^'ft  ChrondL  \indic.  torn.  L  p.  1138. 
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hundred  and  fifly  thousand  marks  to  the  empertr,  and  be 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  hostages  for  a  third  of  the  sum.  The 
prices  of  commodities  in  this  reign  are  also  a  certain  proof  that 
no  such  enormous  sum  could  be  levied  on  the  people.  A 
hide  of  land,  or  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  was 
commonly  let  at  twenty  shillings  a  year,  money  of  that  time. 
As  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  hides  in  England,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  amount 
of  all  the  landed  rents  of  the  kingdom.  The  general  ano 
stated  pnce  of  an  ox  was  four  shillings  ;  of  a  laboring  horse, 
die  same ;  of  a  sow,  one  shilling ;  of  a  sheep  with  fine 
wool,  tenpence  with  coarse  wool,  sixpence.*  These  com- 
modities seem  not  to  have  advanced  in  their  prices  since  the 
conquest,t  and  to  have  still  been  ten  times  cheaper  than  at 
present 

Richard  renewed  the  severe  laws'  against  transgressors  in 
his  forests,  whom  he  punished  by  castration  and  putting  out 
tfieir  eyes,  as  in  the  reign  of  h's  great-grandfather.  He 
established  by  law  one  weight  ani  measure  throughout  his 
kingdom ;  (  a  useful  institution,  which  the  mercenary  dispo^ 
sitlon  and  necessities  of  his  successor  engaged  him  to  dis- 
pense with  for  money. 

The  disorders  in  London,  derived  from  its  bad  police,  had 
risen  to  a  great  height  during  this  reign ;  and  in  the  year 
1196,  there  seemed  to  be  formed  so  regular  a  conspiracy 
among  the  numerous  malefactors,  as  threatened  the  city  with 
destruction.  There  was  one  William  Fitz-Osbert,  commonly 
called  Longbeard,  a  lawyer,  who  had  rendered  himself  ex- 
tremely populaT  among  the  lower  rank  of  citizens ;  and  by 
defending  them  on  all  occasions,  had  acquired  the  appellation 
of  the  advocate  or  savior  of  the  poor.  He  exerted  his 
authority  by  injuruig  and  insulting  the  miore  substantial  citi- 
zens, with  whom  he  lived  in  a  state  of  hostility,  and  who 
were  every  moment  exposed  to  the  most  outrageous  violences 
from  him  and  his  licentious  emissaries.  Murders  were  daily 
committed  in  the  streets ;  houses  were  broken  open  and  pU- 
h^Qd  in  daylight ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  no  less  than  fifVy- 
two  thousand  persons  had  entered  into  an  association,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  this 

♦  Hoveden,  p.  745. 

t  See  note  S,  at  the  end  of  the  vdliame. 
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dangerous  roifian.  Archbishop  Hubert,  who  was  then  chief 
justicuiry,  summoned  him  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his 
conduct;  but  he  came  so  well  attended,  that  no  one  dursl 
accuse  him,  or  give  evidence  against  him ;  and  the  primate^ 
finding  the  impotence  of  law,  contenteidi  himself  with  exacting 
from  Uie  citizens  hostages  fbr  their  good  behavior.  He  kept, 
however,  a  watchful  eye  on  Fitz-Osbert,  and  seizing  a  favor- 
able opportunity,  attempted  to  commit  him  to  cuSody;  but 
the  criminal,  murderiifg  one  of  the  public  officers,  escaped 
with  his  concubine  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  where 
he  defended  himself  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  at  last  forced 
from  his  retreat,  condemned,  and  executed,  amidst  the  regrets 
of  the  populace,  who  were  so  devoted  to  his  memory,  that 
they  stole  his  gibbet,  paid  the  same  veneration  to  it  as  to  the 
cross,  and  were  equally  zealous  in  propagating  and  attesting 
reports  of  the  nuracles  wrought  by  it*  But  though  the 
sectaries  of  this  superstition  were  punished  by  the  justiciary ,t 
it  received  so  linle  encouragement  from  the  established  clergy, 
whose  property  was  sndangerea  by  such  seditious  practices, 
that  it  suddenly  sunk  and  vanished. 

It  was  during  the  crusades  that  the  custom  of  using  coats 
of  arms  was  first  introduced  into  Europe.  The  knights,  cased 
up  in  armor,  had  no  way  to  rpske  themselves  be  known  and 
dLstinguished  m  battle,  but  by  the  devices  on  their  shields : 
and  S)ese  were  gradually  adopted  by  their  posterity  and 
families,  who  were  proud  of  the  pious  and  military  enterprises 
of  their  ancestors. 

King  Richard  was  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry:  there  even 
remain  some  poedcal  works  of  his  composition :  and  he 
bears  a  rank  among  the  Provencal  poets  or  Trobadores,  who 
were  the  first  of  the  modem  Europeans  that  distmguisheil 
thamtfelves  by  attempts  of  that  nature. 

*  Hoveden,  p.  76#t    Dicsto,  p.  Q91.    Keab*  p  493, 498. 
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JOHN. 

CONTBMPOIUXT    KOKARCHS. 
Bur.  ov  OsBli.r  K.  or  Scovlaito.  i 
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[1199.]  The  noble  and  free  genius  of  the  ancients,  whicfa 
made  the  government  ai  a  single  person  be  always  regarded 
as  a  species  of  tjrranny  and  usurpation,  and  kept  them  from 
forming  any  conception  of  a  legal  and  regular  monarchy,  had 
rendered  them  enturely  ignorant  both  of  the  rights  of  primo- 
'geniture  and  a  representation  in  succession;  inventions  so 
necessary  for  preserving  order  in  the  lines  of  princes,  for 
obviating  the  evils  of  civil  discord  and  of  usurpation,  and  for 
begetting  moderation  in  that  species  of  government,  by  ^ving 
securi^  to  the  ruling  sovereign.  These  innovations  arose 
from  the  feudal  law ;  which,  first  introducing  the  right  of  pri* 
mogeniture,  made  such  a  distinction  between  the  families  of 
the  elder  and  younger  brothers,  that  the  son  of  the  former 
was  diought  entitled  to  succeed  to  his  grandfather,  preferably 
JO  his  uncles,  though  nearer  allied  to  the  deceased  monaich. 
But  though  this  progress  of  ideas  was  natural,  it  was  graduaU 
In  the  age  of  which  we  treat,  the  practice  of  representktion 
was  indeed  introduced,  but  not  thoroughly  established  ;  and 
the  minds  of  men  fluctuated  between  opposite  principles. 
Richard,  when  he  entered  on  the  holy  war,  declared  his 
nephew  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  his  successor ;  and  by  a 
formal  deed  he  set  aside,  in  his  favor,  the  title  of  his  brother 
John,  who  was  younger  than  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  that 
prinqe.*  But  John  s6  little  acquiesced  m  that  destination, 
that  when  he  gained  the  ascendant  in  the  EInglish  ministry, 
by  expelling  Longchamp,  the  chancellor  and  great  jpsticiary, 
he  en^ged  all  the  English  barops  to  swear  that  they  would 
maintain  his  right  of  succession ;  and  Richard,  on  his  return, 

*  Hovsden,  p.  677.     M.  Paxis,  p.  112.     Chion.  Dunst.  p.  4S. 
4Blam«r,  ToL  i.  p.  66»  68.    Beaediot.  Abbas,  p.  619. 
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took  no  steps  towards  restonne  or  securing  the  order  which 
he  had  at  first  established,  m  was  even  careful,  by  his  last 
will,  to  declare  his  brother  J6hn  heir  to  all  his  dominions ;  * 
whether,  that  he  now  thought  Arthur,  who  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  incapable  of  asserdng  his  claim  against  John^s 
faction,  or  was  influenced  by  Eleanor,  the  queen  mother,  who 
hated  Constantia,  mother  of  the  young  duke,  and  who  dreaded 
the  credit  which  that  princess  would  naturally  acquire  if  her 
son  should  mount  the  throne.  The  authority  of  a  testament 
was  great  in  that  age,  even  where  the  succession  of  a  king- 
dom was  concerned ;  and  John  had  reason  to  hope,  that  this 
title,  joined  to  his  plausible  right  in  other  /espects,  would 
insure  him  the  succession.  But  the  idea  of  representation 
seems  to  have  made,  at  this  time,  greater  progress  in  Prance 
than  in  England ;  the  barons  of  ^e  transmarine  provinces, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  immediately  declared  in  favor 
of  Arbur^s  title,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  the  French 
monarch  as  their  superior  lord.  Philip,  who  desired  onl^  an 
occasion  to  embarrass  John,  and  dismember  his  dominions, 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  duke  of  Brittany,  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  sent  him  to  Pariato  be  educated 
along  with  his  own  son  Lewis.t  In  this  emergency,  John 
hastened  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  chief  members  of  the 
monarchy;  and  after  sending  Eleanor  into  Poictou  and 
Guienne,  where  her  right  was  incontestable,  and  was  readily 
acknowledged,  he  humed  to  Bouen^  and  having  secured  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  he  passed  over,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
England.  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  Mares- 
chal,  earl  of  Strigul,  wh(\  also  passes  by  the  name  of  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Geo^rey  Fitz-Peter,  the  justiciary,  the  three 
most  favored  ministers  of  the  late  king,  were  already  engaged 
on  his  side ;  |  and  the  submission  or  acquiescence  of  all  the 
other  barons  put  him,  without  opposition,  in  possession  of  the 
throne. 

The  king  soon  returned  to  France,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
war  ag^unst  Philip,  and  to  recover  the'^volted  provinces  from 
his  nephew  Arthur.  The  alliances  which  Richard  had  formed 
with  the  eaii  of  Flanders,^  and  other  potent  French  prince^ 

m  a  ■  !■■■     I         III!      ■  I  -      I  I  I  I  ■  I  !■ 
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thouffh  th^  bM  not  been  yeiy  effeGtual,  still  subsisted,'  $ii^ 
enabled  John  to  defend  himself  against  all  the  eflbrts  of  lui 
onemy.  In  an  action  between  the  French  and  Flemings,  ihe 
elect  bishop  of  Cambray  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  former; 
and  when  the  cardinal  of  Capua  claimed  his  liberty,  Philip, 
instead  of  complying,  reproached  him  with  the  weak  efibrti 
whicb  he  had  employed  in  favor  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
who  was  in  a  like  condition.  The  legate,  to  show  his  impar- 
tiality, laid  at  the  same  time  the  kingdom  of  France  and  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  under  an  interdict;  and  the  two  kings 
found  themselves  obliged  to  make  an  exchange  of  these 
ttiilitary  prelates. 

[1200.]  ^Nothing  enabled  the  king  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
happy  issue  so  much  as  the  selfish,  intriguing  character  of 
Philip,  who  acted,  in  the  provinces  that  had  declared  for  Arthur, 
without  anjr  regard  to- the  interests  of  that  prince.  Constantia, 
seized  with  a  violent  jealousy  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the 
entire  dominion  of  them,*  found  means  to  cany  off  her  son 
secretly  from  Paris  :  she  put  him  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle ; 
restored  the  provinces  which  had  adhered  to  th^  young  prince  ; 
igid  made  him  do  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  whicb 
was  regarded  as  a  rere-fief  of  Normandy.  From  this  uxcident,- 
Philip  saw  that  he  could  not  hope  to  make  any  progress 
against  John ;  and  being  threatened  with  an  interdict  on 
account  of  his  irregular  divorce  from  Ingelburga,  the  Danish 
princess  whom  he  had  espoused,  he  became  desirous  of  con- 
cluduig  a  peace  with  England.  After  some  fruitless  confer-  • 
eiices,  the  terms  were  at  last  adjusted ;  and  the  two  raonarchs 
seemed  in  this  treaty  to  have  an  intention,  besides  ending  the 
present  quarrel,  of  preventing  all  future  causes  of  discord, 
and  of  obviating  every  controversy  which  could  hereafter 
arise  between  them.  They  adjusted  the  limits  of  all  their 
territories ;  mutually  secured  the  mterests  of  their  vassals ; 
and,  to  render  the  union  more  durable,  John  gave  his  niece, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  in  marriage  to  Prince  Lewis,  Phih'p's 
eldest  son,  and  with  he*  the  baronies  of  Issoudun  and  6m9ai, 
and  other  fiefs  in  Berri.  Nine  barons  of  the  king  of  Bftg- 
land,  and  as  many  of  the  king  of  France,  were  guaranties  of 
Uiis  treaty ;  and  all  of  them  swore,  that,  if  tlieir  sovereign 
violated  any  article  of  it,  they  would  declare  tliemselves 
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iCMnsit  bin*  and  eittl^nice  the  cause  of  the  isjnnd  mmn 
aorch.* 

John,  now  secure,  as  he  imagined,  en  the  9i<le  <d  Pranoei 
induiged  his  passion  for  Isabella,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Aymar  Failleffec,  count  of  Angeuleme,  a  lady  with  whom  he 
]m,d  become  much  enamored.  His  queen,  the  heiress  of  thd 
ftiniily  of  Glocester,  was  still  alive :  Isabella  was  married  to 
iie  count  de  la  Marche,  and  was  already  consigned  to  the 
aare  of  that  nobleman;  diough,  by  reason  of  her  tender 
fnears,  the  marriage  had  not  been  consummated;  The  passion 
of  John  made  him  overlook,  all  these  obstacles :  he  persuaded 
the  count  of  Angouleme  to  carry  off  his  daughter  from  her 
husband ;  and  having,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  procured  a 
divorce  from  his  own  wife,  he  espoused  Isabella ;  regardless 
both  of  the  menaces  of  the  pope,  who  exclai^ied  against  these 
irregular  proceedings,  and  of  the  resentment  of  the  injured 
count,  who  soon  found  means  of  punishing  his  powerful  and 
insolent  rival. 

[l^Ol.l  John  had  not  the  art  of  attaching  his  barons  eithev 
by  affection  or  by  fear.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  and  his 
brother,  the  count  d'Eu,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  dis- 
content against  hi^a,  excited  commotions  in  Poictou  and  Nojv 
mandy,  and  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  ordev 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  his  vassals.  He  summoned 
together  the  bamns  of  England,  and  required  them  to  pass  the 
sea  under  his  standard,  and  to  quell  the  rebels  :  he  found  thai 
be  possessed  as  little  authority  in  that  kingdom  as  in  his  trans* 
marine  provinces.  The  English  barons  unanimously  replied, 
that  they  would  not  attend  him  on  this  expedition,  unless  he 
would  promise  to  restore  and  preserve  their  privileges  ;  f  the 
first  symptom  of  a  regular  association  and  plan  of  liberty 
among  those  noMemen.  But  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe 
for  the  revolution  projected.  John,  by  menacing  the  barons^ 
broke  the  concert ;  and  both  engaged  many  of  them  to  follow 
him  into  Normandy,  and  obliged  £e  rest,'  who  staid  behind,  to 
pay  him  a  scutage  of  two  marks  on  each  Jcnight^s  fee,  as  the 
price  of  their  exemption  from  the  service. 

The  force  which  John  carried  abroad  with  him,  and  that 
which  joined  him  in  Normandy,  rendered  him  much  superior 

*  Konnan.  I>iiche8nii«  p.  10^5.    Bymer,  vol.  L  p.  117, 118«  119. 
Hoveden,  p.  814.    Chron.  Bonst.  voL  L  p.  47. 
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to  his  malecontent  barons ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  FhSip 
£d  not  publicly  give  them  any  countenance,  and  seemed  as 

Ct  determined  to  penieTere  steadily  in  Uie  alliance  which  htf 
d  contracted  with  England.  But  the  king,  elated  with  his 
superiority,  advanced  claims  which  gave  a  universal  alarm  to 
bis  vassals,  and  diffused  still  wider  the  general  discontent  As 
the  jurisprudence  of  those  times  required  that  the  causes  in 
&e  lord^s  court  should  chiefly  be  decided  by  duel,  he  carried 
alo;ng  with  him  certain  brayos,  whom  he  retained  as  cham- 
pions, and  whom  he  destined  to  fight  with  his  barons,  in  order 
to  determine  any  controversy  which  he  might  raise  against 
them.*  The  count  de  la  Marche  and  other  noblemen  regard- 
ed this  proceeding  as  an  affront,  as  well  as  an  injury ;  and 
declared,  that  they  would  never  draw  their  swords  against 
men  of  such  inferior  quality.  The  king  menaced  them  with 
vengeance ;  but  he  had  not  vigor  to  employ  against  them  the 
force  in  his  hands,  or  to  prosecute  the  injustice,  by  crushing 
entirely  the  nobles  who  opposed  it. 

This  government,  equally  feeble  and  violent,  gave  the 
injured  barons  courage,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  carry  further 
their  opposition :  they  appealed  to  the  king  of  France ;  com- 
plained of  the  denial  of  justice  in  John's  court ;  demanded 
redress  from  him  as  their  superior  lord  ;  and  entreated  him  to 
employ  his  authority,  and  prevent  their  final  ruin  and  oppres- 
sion. Philip  perceived  his  advantage,  opened  his  mind  to 
great  projects,  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  French  barons,  and 
began  to  talk  in  a  high  and  menacing  style  to  the  king  of 
England.  [1202.1  John,  who  could  not  disavow  Philip^s 
authority,  replied,  tnat  it  belonged  to  himself  first  to  grant  them 
a  trial  by  their  peers  in  his  own  court ;  it  was  not  tUl  he  failed 
in  this  duty,  that  he  was  answerable  to  his  peera  in  tho 
supreme  court  of  the  French  king ;  t  and  he  promised,  by  a 
fair  and  equitable  judicature,  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  barons. 
When  the  nobles,  in  consequence  of  this  engagement,  de- 
manded a  safe  conduct,  that  they  might  attend  his  court,  he 
at  first  refused*  it :  upon  the  renewal  of  Philip^s  menaces,  be 
promised  to  grant  theur  demand;  he  violated  this  promise: 
fresh  menaces  extorted  from  him  a  promise  to  surrender  to 
Philip  the  fortresses  of  Tillieres  and  Boutavant,  as  a  securi^ 
for  performance ;  he  again  violated  this  engagement :  his 
enemies,  sensible  both  of  his  weakness  and  want  of  faith 
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pit9ttiVtnei  still  doser  In  the  resolutfon  of  pushing  hln)  t6  et« 
tremities;  and^a  new  and  powerful  ally  soon  appeared  to 
encourage  them  in  their  invasion  of  this  odious  and  despica* 
Ue  government 

[1203.]  The  young  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  now  rising 
to  man^s  estate,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  character  of  his  ^ 
uncle,  determined  to  seek  both  his  security  and  elevation  by 
a  union  with  Philip  and  the  malecontent  barons.  He  joined 
the  French  army  which  had  begun  hostilities  against  the  king 
of  England :  he  was  received  with  great  marks  of  distinction 
by  Pbolip  ;  was  knighted  by  him ;  espoused  his  daughter 
Mary ;  and  was  invested  not  only  in  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
but  in  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  he  had  formerly 
resigned  to  his  uncle.*  Every  attempt  succeeded  with  the 
allies.  iTillieres  and  Boutavant  were  taken  by  Philip,  after 
making  a  feeble  defence :  Mortimar  and  Lyons  fell  into  his 
hands  almost  without  resistance^  That  prince  next  invested 
Goumai ;  and  opening  the  sluices  of  a  lake  which  lay  in  the 
neighborhood,  poured  such  a  torrent  of  water  into  the  place, 
that  the  garrison  deserted  it,  and  the  French  monarch,  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  made  himself  master  of  that  important 
fortress.  The  progress  of  the  French  arms  was  rapid,  and 
promised  more  considerable  success  than  usually  in  that  age 
attended  military  enterprises.  In  answer  to  every  advance 
which  the  king  made  towards  peace,  Philip  still  insisted  that 
he  should  resign  all  his  transmarine  dominions  to  his  nephew, 
and  rest  contented  with  the  kingdom  of  England ;  when  an 
event  happened,  which  seemed  to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of 
John,  and  to  give  him  a  decisive  superiority  over  his  enemies. 

Young  Arthur,  fond  of  military  renown,  had  broken  into 
Poictou  at  the  head  of  a  small  army ;  and  passing  near  Mire- 
beau,  he  heard  that  his  grandmother,  Queen  Eleanor,  who 
had  always  opposed  his  interests,  was  lodged  in  that  place, 
and  was  protected  by  a  weak  garrison  and  ruinous  fortifica- 
tions.t  ,  He  immediately  determined  to  lay  siege  to  the  for- 
tress, and  make  himself  master  of  her  person;  but  John, 
roused  from  his  indolence  by  so  pressing  an  occasion,  collect- 
ed an  army  of  English  and  Brabanyons,  and  advanced  from 
Normandy  with  hasty  marches  to  the  relief  of  the  queen 
mother.  He  fell  on  Arthur's  camp,  before  that  prince  wa? 
aware  of  the  danger ;  dispersed  his  army ;  took  him  prisoner^ 

«TdTet»p.U2.  t  Aan.  Wavetl.  p.  167.    M.Westp»2S4. 
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^,  ton  modt  cowaewJble  of  tha  r^voltefl  o^ron$»and  retumq  . 
ici  trlutapb  to  Normandy,*  Philip,  who  was  lying  befora 
Arques,  in  that  duchy,  raised  the  sie^e  and  i^tired  uppn  hia^ 
approach^t  The  greater  part  of  the  priaoners  were  sent  over 
to  England^  but  Arthur  was  shut  up  in  the  casde  of  Falaisa. 

The  king  had  hei«  a  conference  with  his  nephew ;  r^pre- 
oented  to  him  the  folly  of  his  pretensions ;  and  required  him 
to  renounce  th^  French  alliance,  which  had  encouraged  him  to 
live  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  all  his  family :  but  the  brave, 
though  imprudent  youth,  rendered  more  haughty  from  misfor- 
t  jnes,  maintained  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  asserted  his  claim» 
not  only  to  the  French  provinces,  but  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  in  his  turn,  required  the  king  to  restore  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother  to  the  possession  of  his  inheritance.!  John, 
sensible,  from  these  symptoms  of  spirit,  that  the  young  prince* 
though  now  a  prisoner,  might  hereafter  prove  a  dangeroua 
enemy,  determined  to  ppsvent  all  future  peril  by  despatching 
his  nephew  ;  and  Arthur  was  never  more  heard  of.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  this  deed  of  darkness  were,  no 
doubt,  carefully  concealed  by  the  actors,  and  are  variously 
related  by  historians ;  but  the  most  probable  account  is  aa  foU 
lows :  The  king,  it  is  said,  first  proposed  to  William  de  la 
Braye,  one  of  his  servants,  to  despatch  Arthur ;  but  William 
replied  that  he  was  a  gentlextian,  not  a  hangman ;  and  he  posi* 
tiv^ly  refused  compliance.  Another  instrument  of  murder 
was  found,  and  was  despatched  with  proper  orders  to  Falaise  » 
but  Huber  de  Bourg,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  and  constable 
of  the  castle,  feigning  that  he  himself  would  execute  the  king's 
mandate,  sent  back  the  assassin,  spread  the  report  that  toe 
young  prince  was  dead,  and  publicly  performed  all  the  cere- 
monies of  his  interment ;  but  finding  that  the  Bretons  vowed 
revenge  for  the  murder,  and  that  all  the  revolted  barons  perae- 
vered  more  obstinately  in  their  rebellion,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  reveal  the  secret,  and  to  inform  the  world  that  the  duke  o£ 
Brittany  was  still  alive,  and  in  his  custody  This  discoveiy 
proved  fatal  to  the  young  prince  :  John  first  removed  him  to 
the  castle  of  Rouen  ;  and  coming  in  a  boat,  during  ihe  nipnt 
time,  to  that  place,  commanded  Arthur  to  be  brought  forth  to 
him.     The  young  prince,  aware  of  his  danger,  aiid  new  nao  ^ 
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■ubdued  by  die  continuance  of  his  misfortunes,  and  by  the 
Approach  of  death,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
uncle,  and  begged  for  mercy : .  but  the  barbarous  tyrant, 
making  no  reply,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hands ;  and 
fastening  a  stone  to  the  dead  body,  threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

All  men  were  struck  with  horror  at  this  inhuman  deed  ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  king,  detested  by  his  subjects,  retained 
a  very  precarious  authority  ovei:,  both  the^  people  and  the 
barons  ia  his  dominions.  The  Bretons,  enraged  at  this  dis* 
appointment  in  their  fond  hopes,  waged  implacable  war  against 
him ;  and  fixing  the  succession  of  their  government,  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  to  revenge  the  muitler  of  their  sovereign, 
/ohn  had  got  into  his  power  his  niece,  Eleanor,  sister  to  Arthur, 
commonly  called  'the  damsel  of  Brittany;'  and  carrying 
her  over  to  England,  detained  her  ever  after  in  captivity :  • 
but  the  Bretons,  in  despair  of  recovering  this  princess,  chose 
Alice  for  their  sovereign  ;  a  younger  daughter  of  Constantia, 
l^y  her  secoqd  marriage  with  Gui  de  Thenars ;  and  they  in« 
trusted  the  government  of  the  duchy  to  that  nobleman.  ThQ 
states  of  Brittany  nnean while  carried  their  complaints  before 
Philip  as  their  liege  lord,  ajid  demanded  justice  for  the  violence 
pommitted  by  John  on  the  person  of  Arthur,  so  near  a  rela- 
tion, who,  notwithstanding  the  homage  which  he  did  to  Nor- 
mandy, was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  vassals  of 
the  crown.  Philip  received  their  application  with  pleasure  \ 
summoned  John  to  stand  a  trial  before  him ;  and  on  his  non- 
appearance, passed  sentence,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
peers,  upon  that  prince ;  declared  him  guilty  of  felony  and 
parricide  ;  and  adjudged  him  to  forfeit  to  his  superior  lord  ad 
nis  seigniories  and  fiefs  in  France.f 

The  king  of  France,  whose  ambitious  and  active  spirit  had 
been  hitherto  confin^,  either  by  the  sound  policy  of  Henry, 
or  the  martial  genius  of  Richard,  seeing  now  the  opportunuy 
fiivorable  against  this  base  and  odious  prince,  embraced  tlie 
project,  of  expelling  the  English,  or  rather  the  English  kins;, 
from  France,  and  of  annexing  to  the  crown  so  many  cou- 
siderable  fiefs,  which,  during  several  ages,  had  been  dismem* 
bdred  from  it.  Many  of  the  other  great  vassals,  whoMs 
jealousy  might  have  interposed,  and  "'have  obstructed  tLo 
ttfecution  of  this  project,  were  not  at  present  m  a  situatit^^ 

«  Minrt,  p.  14tf.    T.  Wyke^p.  3$;    Ypod.  Venst.  p.  469. 
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to  oppose  it ;  and  the  rest  either  looked  on  with  indiflferenee, 
or  gave  their  assistance  to  this  dangerous  aggrandizement  oi 
their  superior  lord.     The  earls  of  Flanders  and  Blois  were 
engaged  in  the  holy  war :  the  count  of  Champagne  was  an 
infant,  and  under  Uie  guardianship  of  Philip :  the  duchy  (^ 
Brittany,  enraged  at  the  murder  of  their  prince,  vigorously 
promoted  all  his  measures :  and  the  general  defection  of  John's 
vassals  made  every  enterprise  easy  and  successful  against 
him.     Philip,  after  taking  several  castles  and  fortresses  bey(»id 
the  Loire,  which  he  either  garrisoned  or  dismantled,  received 
the  submissions  of  the  count  of  Alengon,  who  deserted  John, 
and  delivered  up  all  the  places  under  his  command  to  die 
French ;  upon  which  Philip  broke  up  his  camp,  in  order  to 
give  the  troops  some  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the  cam* 
paign.     John,  suddenly  collecting  some  forces,  laid  siege  to 
Alen9on ;    and  Philip,  whose  dispersed  army  could  not  be 
brought  together  in  time  to  succor  it,  saw  himself  exposed 
to  the  disgrace  of  suffering  the  oppression  of  his  friend  and 
confederate.     But  his  active  and  fertile  genius  found  an  ex- 
pedient against  this  evil.    There  was  held  at  that  very  ^xne  a 
tournament  at  Moret,  in  the  Gatinois ;  whither  all  the  x^ief 
nobility  of  France  and  the  neighboring  countries  had  resorted, 
in  order  to  signalize  their  prowess  and  address.     Philip  pre- 
sented himself  before  them ;  craved  their  assistance  in  his 
distress  ;  and  pointed  out  the  plains  of  Alenpon,  as  the  most 
honorable  field  •in  which  they  could  display  their  generosity 
and  martial  spirit.    Those  valorous  knights  vowed  that  they 
would  take  vengeance  on  the  base  parricide,  the  stain  of  arms 
and  of  chivalry ;  and  putting  themselves,  with  all  their  retinue, 
under  the  command  of  Philip,  instantly  marched  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Alen9on.     John,  hearing  of  their  approach,  fled 
from  before  the  place ;  and  in  the  hurry,  abandoned  all  his 
tents,  machines,  and  baggage  to  the  enemy. 

This  feeble  efibrt  was  the  last  exploit  of  that  slothful  and 
cowardly  prince  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  He 
thenceforth  remained  in  total  inactivity  at  Rouen  ;  passing  all 
his  time  with  his  young  wife  in  pastimes  and  amusements,  as 
if  his  state  had  b^en  in  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  or  his 
affairs  in  the  most  prosperous  condition.  If  he  ever  mentioned 
war,  it  was  only  to  give  himself  vaunting  airs,  which,  in  ^ 
ejjres  of  all  men,  rendered  him  still  more  despicable  and 
nebulous.    **  Let  the  French  go  on,'*  said  ho ;  •*  I  will  leiako 
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In  a  day  what  it  has  cost  thfin  yean  to  acqnite.*^*    Wb 

stupidity  and  bdolence  appeared  00  extraordinaiy  that  the  peo- 
ple endeavored  to  account  for  the  infatuation  by  sorcery,  and 
believed  that  he  was  thrown  into  this  lethargy  by  some  magic 
or  witchcraft.  The  English  barons,  finding  that  their  time 
was  wasted  to  no  purpose,  and  that  they  must  suffer  the  dis- 
grace of  seeing,  without  resistance,  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms,  withdrew  from  their  colors,  and  secretly  returned  to 
their  own  country.f  No  one  thought  of  defenditig  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  deserted  himself ;  and  his  Subjects  re- 
curded  his  fate  with  the  same  indifference,  to  which,  in  this 
pressing  exigency,  they  saw  him  totally  abandoned. 

John,  while  he  neglected  all  domestic  resources,  had  th^ 
meanness  to  betake  himself  to  a  foreign  power,  whose  pro 
tection  he  claimed :  he  applied  to  the  pope.  Innocent  III., 
and  entreated  him  to  interpose  his  authority  between  him  and 
Jie  French  monarch.  Innocent,  pleased  with  any  occasion 
of  exerting  his  superiority,  sent  Philip  orders  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  his  arms,  and  to  make  peace  wid)  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  French  barons  received  the  message  widi 
indignation;  disclaimed  the  temporal  authority  assumed  by 
the  pontiff;  and  vowed  that  they  would,  to  the  uttermost^ 
assist  their  prince  against  all  his  Enemies ;  Philip,  seconding 
their  ardor,  proceeded,  instead  of  obeying  the  pope's  envoys, 
to  lay  siege  to  Chiteau  Gaillard,  the  most  considerable  fortress 
which  remained  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 

[1204.]  Chdteau  Gaillard  was  situated  partly  on  an  island 
in  the  River  Seine,  partly  on  a  rock  opposite  to  it ;  and  was 
secured  by  every  advantage  which  either  art  or  nature  could 
bestow  upon  it.  The  late  king,  having  cast  his  eye  on  this 
favorable  situation,  had  spared  no  labor  or  expense  in  fortify- 
ing it ;  and  it  was  defended  by  Rpger  de  Laci,  constable  of 
Chester,  a\  determined  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  gar- 
rison. Philip,  who  despaired  of  taking  the  place  by  force, 
proposed  to  reduce  it  by  famine ;  and  that  he  might  cut  off  its 
communication  with  the  neighboring  country,  he  threw  a 
bridge  across  the  Seine,  while  he  himself,  with  his  army, 
blockaded  it  by  land.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  man  of 
greatest  vigor  and  capacity  in  the  English  court,  formed  a 
plan  for  breaking  through  the  French  intrenchments^  and 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  146.    M.  West  p.  366. 
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Ihrowmff  mlief  into  the  plaoa.  He  earned  with  Yam  m 
army  of  four  thoufland  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalrp, 
and  suddenly  attacked,  «^ith  great  success,  Phih'p^s  camp  ia  jhe 
night  time ;  having  left  orders  that  a  fleet  of  seventy  fial> 
bottomed  vessels  should  sail  up  the  Seine,  and  fall  at  the 
•ame  instant  on  the  bridge.  But  the  wind  and  the  cunent 
4^  tlie  river,  by  retarding  the  vessels,  disconcerted  this  pbm 
of  operations ;  and  it  was  morning  before  the  fleet  appeared ; 
when  Pembroke,  though  successful  in  the  J^eginning  of  the 
action,  was  already  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  the 
king  of  France  had  leisure  to  defend  himself  against  ihese  new 
assailants,  who  also  met  with  a  repulse.  After  this  misfortune, 
^ohn  made  no  further  eflbrts  for  the  relief  of  Chateau  Graillard ; 
and  Philip  had  all  the  leisure  requisite  for  conducting  and 
finishing  the  siege.  Boger  de  Laci  defended  himself  for  a 
twelvemonth  with  great  obstinacy;  and  having  bravely  ify- 
polled  every  attack,  and  patiently  borne  all  the  hardships  of 
famine,  h^  was  at  last  overpowered  by  a  sudden  assault  in 
the  night  time,  and  made  prisoner  of  war,  with  his  garrison.* 
Philip,  who  knew  how  to  respect  valor,  even  in  an  enemy, 
treated  him  with  civility,  and  gave  him  the  whole  dty  q£  Paiis 
for  the  place  of  his  confinement 

When  this,  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  once  subdued,  all  the 
province  lay  open  to  the  inroads  of  Philip ;  and  the  king  of 
England  despaired  of  being  any  longer  able  to  defend  it.  He 
secretly  prepared  vessels  lor  a  scandalous  flight;  and,  that 
the  Normans  might  no  kmger  doubt  of  his  resolution  to  aban- 
^oa  them,  he  ordered  the  fortifications  of  Pont  de  rArche, 
Mouline^x,  and  Monfort  PAmauri  to  be  demolished.  Not 
daring  to  repose  confidence  in  any  of  his  barons,  .whom  be 
believed  to  be  universally  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  he  intrusted  the  government  of  the*  province  to  Archas 
Martin  and  Lupicaire,  two  mercenary  Braban^ons,  whom  he 
bad  retained  in  his  service.  Philip,  now  secure  of  his  prey, 
pushed  his  conquests  with  vigor  and  success  against  the  dis» 
mayed  Normansw  Falaise  was  first  besieged ;  and  Lupicaire, 
who  commanded  in  this  impregnable  fiprtress^  after  surrender^ 
ing  the.  place,  enlisted  himself  with  his  troops  in  the  service  of  ' 
Philip,,  and  carried  on  hostiHties  against  his  ancient  master. 
Ca^ii,  Coutaxice,  Seez,  Evreux,  Baieux,  soon  fell  into  |he 
oanda  of  the  French  monarch,,  and  ail  the  lower  Nomandy 

,  «  Triv«t»  p.  m.    gNl«Bxitto,l».v^    4^W«v«r].p.  168. 
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wia  reduced  ctnder  his  dominioii.  1? b  forward  liis  entisi  prisei 
OB  the  other  division  of  the  province,  Gui  de  Thouars,  at  thfc 
bead  of  the  Bretons,  broke  into  the  territory,  and  took  Modttt 
.St.  Michael,  Avranches,  and  all  the  other  fortresses  in  that 
neighborhood.  The  Normans,  who  abhorred  the  French  yokd, 
and  who  would  have  defended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity, 
if  their  prince  had  appeared  to  conduct  them,  found  no  resource 
l)tn  in  submission ;  and  evei^  city  opened  its  gates  as  soon  a^ 
Pliilip  appeared  before  it.  Rouen  alon6,-Arques,  and  Vemeuil 
determined  to  riiaintain  their  liberties ;  and  formed  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  defence.  [1205.]  Philip  began  with  the  siege  of 
Rouen :  the  inhabitants  were  ^  inflamed  with  hatred  to  France, 
that  on  the  appearance  of  his  army,  they  fell  on  all  the  natives 
of  that  country  whom  they  found  within  their  walls,  and  put 
Aem  to  death.  But  after  the  French  king  had  begun  his 
operations  with  success,  and  had  taken  som6  of  :their  outworks, 
the  citizens,  seeing  no  resource,  offered  to  capitulate ;  and 
demanded  only  thirty  days  to  advertise  their  prince  of  their 
danger,  and  to  require  succors  against  the  enemy.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  as  no  supply  had  arrived,  they  opened 
their  gates  to  Philip;*- and  the  whole  province  soon  after 
imitated  the  example,  and  submitted  to  the  victor.  Thus  was 
this  important  territory  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France,  about 
three  centuries  after  the  cession  of  it  by  Charles  the  Simple  to 
Eollo,  the  first  duke ;  and  the  Normans,  sensible  that  this 
conquest  was  probably  final,  demanded  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  French  laws ;  which  Biilip,  making  a  few  altera- 
tions oil  the  ancient  Norman  customs,  readily  granted  them 
But  the  French  monarch  had  too  much  ambuion  aofd  genius 
to  stop  m  his  present  career  of  success.  He  carried  his  victo- 
rious army  into  the  western  provinces ;  soon  reduced  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  part  or  Poictou;t  and  in  this  manner 
the  French  croWn,  during  the  reign  of  one  able  and  active 
prince,  received  such  an  accession  of  power  and  grandeur,  as, 
m  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  would  have  required  several 
ages  to  attain. 

John,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  might  coyer  the 
disgrace  of  his  own  conduct,  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had  deserted  his  standard  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  he  arbitrarily  extorted  from  them  a  seventh  of  all 
fheir  movables,  as  a  ptmishment  for  the  offence.  |    Soon  after. 

~  Trivet,  p.  147.    Ypod.  Kenst.  p;  469i  f  Triv«t,  p.  749 
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he  fenced  them  to  gmnt  him  a  flcutage  of  two  marks  and  a 
half  on  each  knights'  fee  for  an  expedition  into  Normaudj; 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  execute  the  service  for  which  he  pre* 
tended  to  exact  it.  Next  year,  he  summoned  all  the  barons  of 
his  realm  to  attend  liim  on  this  foreign  expedition,  and  collected 
ships  from  all  the  seaports ;  but  meeting  with  opposition  from 
some  of  his  ministers,  and  abandoning  his  design,  he  dismissed 
both  fleet  and  army,  and  then  renewed  his  exclamations  against 
the  barons  for  deserting  him.  He  next  put  to  sea  with  a  smaQ 
army,  and  his  subjects  believed  that  he  was  resolved  to  expose 
himself  to  the  utmost  hazard  for  the  defence  and  recovery  of 
his  dominions ;  but  they  were  surprised,  after  a  few  days,  to 
see  him  return  again  into  harbor,  without  attempting  any  thing. 
(1206.]  In  the  subsequent  season,  he  had  the  courage  to  cany 
£is  hostile  measures  a  step  farther.  6ui  de  Thouars,  who  gov- 
erned Brittany,  jealous  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  his  ^ly, 
the  French  king,  promised  to  join  the  king  of  England  with 
til  his  forces ;  and  John  ventured  abroad  with  a  considerable 
army,  and  landed  at  Rochelle.  He  marched  to  Angers,  which 
he  took  and  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the  approach  of  Philip 
with  an  army  threw  him  into  a  panic ;  and  he  immediately 
made  proposals  for  peace,  and  fixed  a  place  of  interview  wi& 
his  enemy ;  but  instead  of  keeping  this  engagement,  he  stole 
off  with  his  army,  embarked  at  Rochelle,  and  returned,  loaded 
with  new  shame  and  dis|race,  into  England.  The  mediation 
of  the  pope  procured  hun  at  last  a  truce  for  two  years  with 
die  French  monarch ;  *  almost  all  the  transmarine  provinces 
were  ravished  from  him;  and  his  English  bisurons,  though 
harassed  with  arbitrary  taxes  and  fruitless  expeditions,  saw 
themselves  and  their  country  baffled  and  aflronted  in  every 
enterprise. 

In  an  age  when  personal  valor  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
iccomplishment,  such  conduct  as  that  of  John,  always  dis* 
graceful,  must  be  exposed  to  peculiar  contempt ;  and  he  must 
ienceforth  have  expected  to  rule  his  turbulent  vassals  with  a 
veiy  doubtful  authority.  But  the  government  exercised  by  the 
Norman  princes  had  wound  up  the  royal  power  to  so  high  a 
pitch,  and  so  much  beyond  the  usual  tenor  of  the  feudal  con- 
stitutions, that  it  still  behoved  him  to  be  debased  by  new. 
affronts  and  disgraces,  ere  his  barons  could  entertain  the  view 
•f  CQsispiring  against  him  in  ordei  to  retrench  his  pren^tivea. 

*  Rjmer,  voLXp.  141. 
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The  church,  which  at  that  time  declined  not  a  contMt  widi 
the  ipost  powerful  and  most  vigorous  monarchs,  tot/k  first 
advantage  of  John's  imbecility ;  and^  with  the  most  aggravating 
circumstances  of  insolence  and  scorn,  fixed  her  yoke  upon 
him. 

[1207. J  The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by  Innocent  EL, 
who,  havmg  attained  that  dignify  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years,  and  being  endowed  with  a  lofly  and  enterprising  genius, 
gave  full  scope  to  his  ambition,  and  attempted,  perhaps  more 
openly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  convert  that  superiority 
which  was  yielded  him  by  all  the  European  princes,  into  a 
real  dominion  over  them.  The  hierarchy,  protected  by  the 
Boman  pontiff,  had  already  carried  to  an  enormous  height  its 
usurpations  upon  the  civil  power ;  but  in  order  to  extend  them 
farther,  and  render  them  useful  to  the  court  of  Rome,  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce'  the  ecclesiastics  themselves  under 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  to  make  them  entirely  dependent 
on  their  spiritual  leader.  For  this  purpose,*  IrmoceHt  first 
attempted  to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure  upon  the  clergy ;  and 
in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  taking  advantage  of  the  popular 
frenzy  for  crusades,  he  sent  collectors  over  all  Europe,  whc 
levied  by  his  authority  the  fortieth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues 
for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  received  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  laity  to  a  like  amount.*  The  same  year, 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attempted  another  innova- 
tion, favorable  to  ecclesiastical  and  papal  power :  in  the  king's 
absence,  he  summoned,  by  his  legantine  authority,  a  svnod  of 
all  the  English  clergy,  contrary  to  the  inhibition  of  UeofTrey 
Fitz-Peter,  the  chief  justiciary ;  and  no  proper  censure  was 
ever  passed  on  this  encroachment,  the  first  of  the  kind,  upon 
the  royal  power.  But  a  favorable  incident  soon  after  happened, 
which  enabled  so  aspiring  a  pontiff  as  Innocent  to  extend  still 
farther  his  usurpations  on  so  contemptible  a  prince  na  John. 

Hubert,  the  primate,  died  in  1205 ;  and  as  the  monks  or 
canons  of  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  possessed  a  right  of 
voting  in  the  election  of  their  archbishop,  some  of  the  juniors 
of  the  order,  who  lay  in  wait  for  that  event,  met  clandestinely 
the  very  night  of  Hubert's  death  ;  and  without  any  cong6 
d'elire  from  the  king,  chose  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  for  the 
successor;  installed  him  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne  before 
midnight ;  and  having  enjoined  him  the  strictest  secrecy,  sent 

«  Rymitr,  vet  i;  p.  119. 
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Mm  immediatehr  to  Rome,  in  order  to  solicit  the  confirsrjatioii 
of  his  election.*  The  vanity  of  Reginald  prevailed  over  his 
prudence;  and  he  no  sooner  arrived  in  Flanders  than  he 
revealed  to  every  one  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which  was 
immediately  known  in  England  .t  The  king  was  enraged  at 
the  novelty  and  temerity  of  the  attempt,  in  filling  so  important 
an  office  without  his  knowledge  or  consent :  \he  suffragaD 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  who  were  accustomed  to  concur  in  the 
choice  of  their  primate,  were  no  less  displeased  at  the  exclu- 
sion given  them  in  this  election :  the  senior  monks  of  Christ- 
church  were  injured  by  the  irregular  proceedings  of  their  jiml- 
ors :  the  juniors  themselves,  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  an^ 
disgusted  with  the  levity  of  Reginald,  who  had  broken  his 
engagements  with  them,  were  willing  to  set  aside  his  election :  | 
And  all  men  concurred  in  the  design  of  remedying  the  false 
measures  which  had  been  taken.  But  as  John  knew  that  thii 
affair  would  b^  canvassed  before  a  superior  tribunal,  where 
the  interposition  of  royal  authority  in  bestowing  ecclesiastical 
benefices  was  very  invidious ;  where  even  the  cause  of  suf- 
fragan bishops  was  not  so  favomble  as  that  of  monks ;  he 
determined  to  make  the  new  election  entirely  unexceptionable . 
he  submitted  the  affair  wholly  to  the  canons  of  Christ-chuTch ; 
and  departing  from  the  right  claimed  by^Ls  predecessors, 
ventured  no  farther  than  to  inform  them,  privately,  that  they 
would  do  him  an  acceptable  service  if  they  chc^  John  de 
Ghray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  their  primate.§  The  ejection 
6f  that  prelate  was  accordingly  made  without  a  contradictory 
vote  ;  and  the  king,  to  obviate  all  contests,  endeavored  to  per« 
suade  the  suffragan  bishops  not  to  insist  6n  their  claim  of  con- 
curring iii  the  election;  but  those  prelates, persevering  in  their 
pretensions,  sent  ah  agent  to  maintain  fheir  cause  before  Inno- 
cent ;  while  the  king,  and  the  convent  of  Christ-churchi  de- 
spatched twelve  monks  of  that  order  td  support,  before  (he 
same  tribunal,  the  election  of  t'le  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Thus  there  lay  three  different  claims  before  the  pope,  whona 
all  parties  allowed  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  in  the  contest 
The  claim  of  the  suffmgans,  being  so  opposite  to  the  usual 
maxims  of  the  papal  court,  was  soon  set  asjde  :  the  electioa 
of  Reginald  was  so  obviously  fraudulent  and  irregular,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  defending  it :  but  Innocent  main* 
tained,  that  though  this  election  was  null  and  invalid,  it  ought 

•  H.Paris»p.l4a.    K.  West,  m  MS. 
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previously  to  have  been  declared  such  by  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
before  the  monks  could  proceed  to  a  new  election ;  and  that 
the  choice  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  of  course  as  unca* 
nonical  as  that  of  his  competitor.*  Advantage  was,  therefore, 
taken  of  this  subtlety  for  introducing  a  precedent^  by  which 
the  see.  of  Canterbury,  the  most  important  dignity  in  the 
church  afler  the  papal  throne,  should  ever  afler  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  court  of  Rome. 

While  the  pope  maintained  so  many  fierce  contests,  in  ordet 
to  wrest  from  piinces  the  right  of  granting  investitures,  and 
to  exclude  4aymen  from  all  authority  in  conferring  ecclesias- 
dcal  benefices,  he  was  supported  by  the  united  influence  of 
the  clergy;  who,  aspiring  to  independence,  fbught, -with  all. 
the  ardor  of  ambition,  and  all  the  zeal  of  superstition,  under 
his  sacred  banners.'  But  no  sooner  was  this  point,  after  a 
great  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  convulsions  of  many  states, 
established  in  some  tolerable  degree,  than  the  victorious  leader, 
as  is  usual,  turned  his  arms  agaihst  his  own  community,  and 
aspired  to  centre  all  power  in  his  person.  By  the  invention 
of  reserves,  provisions,  commendams,  and  -other  devices,  the 
pope  gradually  assumed  the  right  of  filling  vacant  benefices ; 
and  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  which  was  not  sub- 
ject to  any  limitations,  supplied  all  defects  of  title  in  the  per- 
son on  whom  he  bestowed  preferment.  The  canons  which 
tegulated  elections  were  purposely  rendered  intricate  and 
involved  :  frequent  disputes  arose  among  candidates  :  -appeals 
were  every  day  carried  to  Rome :  the  apostolic  see,  besides 
reaping  pecuniary  advantages  from  these  contests,  often  exer- 
cised tibe  power  of  setting  aside  both  the  litigants,  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  appeasing  faction,  nominated  a  third  person,  who 
naight  be  more  acceptable  to  the  contending  parlies. 

The  present  controversy  about  the  election  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  afforded  Innocent  an  opportunity  of  claiming  this' 
right ;  and  he  failed  not  to  perceive  and  avail  himself  of  the' 
Advantage.  He  sent  for  the  twelve  monks  deputed  by  the^ 
convent  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich ;  and 
commanded  them,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  to 
choose  for  their  primate.  Cardinal  Langton,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  educated  in  France,  and  connected,  by  his  inter- 
ests and  attachments,  with  the  see  of  Rome.t  In  vain  did  the 
•— -— ■      '      i  «i   1 1      II.       I      I    111  *  11    ■     ■- I  • 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  155.    Chron.  de  Mailr.p.  182. 
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Dftonks  lepiesent,  that  tfaey  had  leoeived  from  their  caaren 
no  authority  for  this  purpose  ;  that  an  election  without  a  pre- 
vious writ  from  the  king,  would  be  deemed  highly  irregular ; 
and  that  they  were  merely  agents  for  another  person,  whose 
right  they  had  no  power  or  pretence  to  abandon.  None  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  persevere  in  this  opposition,  except 
one,  Elias  de  Brantefield  ;  all  the  rest,  overcome  by  the  men- 
aces and  authority  of  the  pope,  complied  with  his  orders,  and 
made  the  election  required  of  them. 

Innocent,  sensible  that  this  flagrant  usurpation  would  be 
highly  resented  by  the  court  of  England,  wrote  John  a  molli- 
fying letter;  sent  him  four  golden  rmgs  set  witR  precious 
stones ;  and  endeavored  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  present, 
by  informing  him  of  the  many  mysteries  implied  in  it.  He 
begged  him  to  consider  seriously  the  forn>  of  the  rings,  their 
number,  their  matter,  and  their  color.  Their  form,  he  said, 
being  round,  shadowed  out  eternity,  which  had  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end  ;  and  he  ought  thence  to  learn  his  duty  of  aspir- 
ing from  eartljly  objects  to  heavenly,  from  things  temporal 
to  things  eternal.  The  number  four,  being  a  square,  denoted 
steadiness  of  mind,  not  to  be  subverted  either  by  adversity  or 
prosperity,  fixed  forever  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  Gold,  which  is  the  matter,  being  the  most  precious 
of  metals,  signified  wisdom,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
accomplishments,  and  justly  preferred  by  Solomon  to  riches, 
power,  and  all  exterior  attainments.  The  blue  color  of  the 
sapphire  represented  faith  ;  the  verdure  of  the  emerald,  hope ; 
the  redness  of  the  ruljy,  charity ;  and  the  splendor  of  the 
topaz,  good  works.*  By  these  conceits,  Innocent  endeavored 
to  repay  John  for  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of 
his  crown,  which  he  had  ravished  from  him  ;  conceits  probably 
admired  by  Innocent  himself.  For  it  is  easily  possible  for  a 
man,  especially  in  a  barbarous  age,  to  unite  strong  taJents  for 
business  with  an  absurd  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage  when  he  heard  of 
this  attempt  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  f  and  he  immediately 
vented  his  passion  on  the  monks  of  Christ-church,  whom  he 
found  inclined  to  support  the  election  made  by  their  fellows  at 
Rome.  He  sent  Fulk  de  Cantelupe,and  Henry  de  ComhuUe, 
two  knights  of  his  retinue,  men  of  violent  tempers  and  rudo 

♦  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  139.    M.  Paris,  p.  156 
t  Byiner,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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mannersy  to  expel  them  the  ccmvent,  and  take  possession  of 
their  revenues.  These  knights  entered  the  monastery  with 
drawn  swords,  commanded  the  prior  and  the  monks  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  and  menaced  them,  that  in  case  of  disobedience  v 
they  would  instantly  bum  them  with  the  convent.*  Innocent, 
prognosticating,  from  the  violence 'and  imprudence  of  these 
measures,  that  John  would  finally  sink  in  the  contest,  perse- 
vered the,  more  vigorously  in  his  pretensions,  and  exhorted 
.the  king  not  to  oppose  God  and  the  church  any  longer,  nor  to 
persecute  that  cause  for  which  the  holy  martyr  St.  Thomas 
had  sacrificed  his  life,  and  which  had  exalted  him  equal  to  the 
highest  saints  in  heaven ;  t  a  clear  hint  to  John  to  profit  by 
the  example  of  his  father,  and  to  remember  the  prejudices  and 
established  principles  of  his  subjects,  who  bore  a  profound 
veneration  to  that  martyr,  and  regarded  his  merits  as  the  sub- 
ject of  their  chief  glory  and  exultation. 

Inn6cent,  finding  that  John  was  not  sufficiently  tamed  to 
submission,  sent  tiiree  prelates,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely, 
and  Worcester,  to  intimate,  that,  if  he  persevered  in  his  diso- 
bedience, the  sovereign  pontiff  would  be  obliged  to  lay  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict.^  All  the  other  prelates  tiirew 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  him,  and  entreated  him,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  this  sentence,  by 
making  a  speedy  submission  to  his  spiritual  father,  by  receiv- 
iog  from  his  hands  the  new  elected  primate,  and  by  restoring 
the  monl3  of  Christ-church  to  all  their  rights  and  possessions. 
He  burst  out  into  the  most  indecent  invectives  against  the  prel- 
ates ;  swore  by  God^s  teeth,  his  usual  oath,  that,  if  the  pope 
presumed  to  lay  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  he  would 
send  to  him  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  and  would 
confiscate  all  their  estates ;  and  threatened  Uiat,  if  thenceforth 
he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions,  he  would  put  out 
their  eyes,  and  cut  off  their  noses,  in*  order  to  set  a  mark  upon 
them,  which  might  distinguish  them  from  all  other  nations.^ 
Amidst  all  this  idle  violence,  John  stood  on  such  bad  terms 
with  his  nobility,  that  he  never  dared  to  assemble  the  states  of 
the  kingdpm,  who,  in  so  just  a  cause,  would  probably  have 
adhered  to  any  other  monarch,  and  have  defended  with  vigor 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  against  these  palpable  usurpaticeoa 

•  M.  Paria,  p.  166.    Trivet,  p.  161.    Ann.  Wav^l.  p.  169. 
t  M.  Paris,  p.  167.  J  M.  Paris,  p.  167- 
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of  6ie  court  of  Rome,     bmicent,  therefon^,  peieeiymg  mm 
lDitf*s  weakne^,  fulminated  at  last  the  sentence  of  interdict 
whicti  he  had  for  some  time  held  suspended  over  him.* 

Tne  sentence  of  interdict  was  at  that  time  the  great  instni* 
m^'At  of  vengeance  ^nd  policy  employed  by  the  court  of 
Borne;  was  denounced  against  sovereigns  for  the  lightest 
ounces ;  and  made  the  guilt  of  one  person  involve  the  ruin 
of  millions,  even  in  their  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  The 
Kzecution  of  it  was  calculated  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  high- 
est degree,  «uad  to  operate  with  irresistible  force  on  the  super* 
ititious  minds  of  the  people.  The  nation  was  of  a  sudden 
deprived  of  all  exterior  exercise  of  its  religion  :  the  altars  were 
despoiled  of  their  ornaments :  the  crosses,  t}ie  relics,  the 
images,  the  statues  of  the  saints  were  laid  on  the  ground ;  and 
as  if  the  air  itself  were  profaned,  and  might  pollute  them  by 
its  contact,  the  priests  carefully  covered  them  up,  even  from 
dieur  own  approach  and  veneration.  The  use  of  bells  entirely 
ceased  in  all  the  churches:  the  bells  themselves  were  re- 
moved from  the  steeples,  and  laid  on  the  ground  with  the  other 
sacred  utensils.  Mass  was  celcbiated  with  shut  doors;  and 
none  but  the  priests  were  admitted  to  that  holy  institution. 
The  laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except  baptism  to  new- 
bom  in&nts,  and  the  communion  to  the  dying :  itie  dead  were 
not  interred  in  consecrated  ground:  they  \^re  thrown  into 
ditches,  or  buried  in  common  fields;  and  their  obsequies 
were  not  attended  with  prayers  or  any  hallowed  ceremony. 
Marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  churchyards ;  +  and  that 
every  action  in  life  might  bear  the  marks  of  this  dreadful 
Rtuation,  the  people  were  prohibited  the  use  of  meat,  as  in 
Lent,  or  times  of  the  highest  penance ;  were  debarred  from 
all  pleasures  and  entertainments ;  and  were  forbidden  even  to 
salute  each  other,  or  so  much  as  to  shave  their  beards,  and 
^ve  any  decent  attention  to  their  person  and  apparel.  Every 
circumstance  carried  symptoms  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  of 
t|he  most  immediate  apprehension  of  divine  vengeance  and 
indignation. 

The  king,  that  he  might  oppose  his  temporal  to  their  spirit- 
ual  terrors,  immediately,  from  his  own  authority,  confiscated 
die  estates  of  all  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdict ;  J  ban- 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  167.    Trfrot,  p.  162.     Axuk  WaverL  p*  170.    H. 
West.  p.  268. 
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Mied  the  prates,  confined  the  mcmks  in  their  ccmventa,  Mid 
gave  them  aaly  such  a  small  allowance  from  their  own  estates 
as  would  suffice  to  provide  them  with  food  and  raiment.  Ha 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigor  all  Langton^s  acy^erents,  and 
every  cme  Aat  showed  any  disposition  to  obey  the  commands 
of  Rome :  and  in  order  to  distress  the  clergy  in  the  tender* 
est  point,  and  at  the  same  time  expose  them  to  reproach  and' 
ridicule,  he  threw  into  prison  all  their  concubines,  and  required 
high  fines  as  the  pnce  of  their  liberty.* 

After  the  canons  which  established  die  celibacy  of  \h» 
clergy  were,  by  the  zealous  endeavors  of  Archbishop  Anselm^ 
more  rigorously  executed  in  England,  the  ecclesiastics  gave, 
idmost  universally  and  avowedly,  into  the  use  of  concubinage  ; 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  no  interest  in  prohibiting 
this  practice,  made  very  slight  opposition  to  it.  The  custom 
was  become  so  prevalent,  that,  in  son^  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, before  the  reformation,  the  laws  not  only  permitted,  but, 
to  avoid  scandal,  enjoined  the  use  of  concubines  to  the 
younger  clergy ;  f  and  it  was  usual  every  where  for  priests  to 
apply  to  the  ordinary,  and  obtain  from  him  a  formal  liberty 
lor  this  indulgence.  The  bishop  commonly  took  care  to  pre* 
vent  the  practice  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness :  he 
confined  the  priest  to  the  use  of  one  woman,  required  him  la 
be  constant  to  her  bed,  obliged  him  to  provide  for  her  subsist* 
ence  and  that  of  her  children ;  and,  though  the  of&pring  was 
ID  the  eye  of  the  law,  deemed  illegitimate,  this  commerce  was 
really  a  kind  of  inferior  marriage,  such  as  is  still  pmctised  in 
Germany  among  the  nobles;  and  may  be  regarded  by  th« 
candid,  as  an  appeal  from  the  tyfanny  of  civil  and  eoclesiasK 
tical  institutions,  to  the  more  virtuous  and  moie  unerring  laws 
of  nature. 

The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  see  of  Rom^  contin- 
ued for  seme  years ;  and  tbwgh  many  of  the  clergy,  from 
the  fear  of  punishment,  obeyed  the  orders  of  John,  and  cele 
brated  divine  service,  they  complied  with  the  utmost  veluc* 
tance,  and  were  regarded,  both  by  themselves  and  the  people, 
as  men  who  betrayed  their  principles,  and  sacrificed  their 
conscience  to  temporal  regards  and  interests.  During  this 
violent  situation,  the  king,  in  order  to  give  a  lustre  to  his 
government,  attempted  military  expeditions  against  ScoUandt 

■.^I^M  »         11  II         .11  ■!      ■       ..1.  I  II       I  !!■       Ill     I        ■         I    I  I  II.  I  I  .1        .        ..  I         -».^^— ^t 
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against  Ireland,  against  tlw  Welsh :  *  and  he-domtnohty  pte* 
vailed,  more  from  the  weakness  of  his  enemies  than  from  his 
own  vigor  or  abilities.  Meanwhile,  the  danger  to  which  his 
government 'Stood  continually  exposed  from  the  discontents  of 
Sie  ecclesiastics,  increased  his  natural  propension  to  tyranny; 
and  he  seems  to  have  even  wantonly  disgusted  all  orders  of 
men,  especially  his  nobles,  from  whom  alone  he  could  reason 
ably  expect  support  and  assistance.  He  dishonored  their 
families  by  his  licentious  amours ;  he  published  edicts,  prohib- 
iting them  from  hunting-feathered  game,  and  tfiereby  restrained 
them  from  their  favorite  occupation  and  amusement  ;t  he 
ordered  all  the  hedges  and  fences  near  his  forests  to  be 
levelled,  thtft  his  deer  might  have  more  ready  access  into  the 
fields  for  pasture ;  and  he  continually  loaded  the  nation  with 
arbitrary  impositions.  [1208.]  Conscious  of  the  general 
hatred  which  he  had  incurred,  he  required  his  nobility  to  give 
him  hostages  for  security  of  their  allegiance ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  put  in  his  hands  their  sons,  nephews,  or  near  rela- 
tions. When  his  messengers  came  with  like  prders  to  the 
castle  of  William  de  Braouse,  a  baron  of  great  note,  the  lady 
of  that  nobleman  replied,  that  she  would  never  intrust  her  son 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  murdered  his  own  nephew, ' 
while  in  his  custody.  Her  husband  reproved  her  for  the 
severity  of  this  speech  ;  but,  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  imme- 
diately fled  with  his  wife  and  son  into  Ireland,  where  he 
endeavored  to  conceal  himself.  The  king  discovered  the 
unhappy  family  in  their  retreat ;  seized  the  wife  and  son,  whom 
be  starved  to  death  in  prison ;  and  the  baron  himself  oairowly 
escaped,  by  flying  into  France. 

[1209.]  The  court  of  Rome  had  artfully  contrived  a 
gradation  of  sentences ;"  by  which  it  kept  offenders  in  awe ; 
still  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  preventing  the  next 
anathema  by  submission  ;  and,  in  case  of  their  obstinacy,  waar 
able  to  refresh  the  horror  of  the  people  against  tfiem,  by  new 
denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Heaven.  As 
the  sentence  of  interdict  had  not  produced  the^  desired  effe^ 
on  John,  and  as  his  people,  though  extremely  discontented, 
had  hitherto  been  restrained  from  rising  in  open  rebelli(»i 
against  him,  he  was  soon  to  look  for  the  sentence  of  exccnn- 
munication  ;  and  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  notwith- 

•  W.  Heming.  p.  56^    Ypod.  Neast.  p^  4fl0.    Knyghton,  p.  2420. 
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i^anding  all  hia  precautions,  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
i  light  ensue  from  it.  He  was  witness  of  the  other  scenes 
which  at  that  very  time  were  acting  in  Europe,  and  which 
displayed  the  unbounded  and  uncontrolled  power  of  the  papacy. 
Innocent,  far  from  being  dismayed  at  his  contests  with  the 
king  of  England,  had  excommunicated  the  emperor  Otho, 
John's  nephew ;  ♦  and  soon  brought  that  powerful  and  haughtv 
prince  to  submit  to  his  authority.  He  published  a  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  a  species  of  enthusiasts  in  the  south 
of  France,  whom  he  denominated  heretics ;  because,  like 
other  enthusiasts,  they  neglected  the  rites  of  the  church,  and 
opposed  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy :  the  people 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  moved  by  their  superstition  and 
their  passion  for  wars  and  adventures,  flocked  to  his  standard  : 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  general  of  the  crusade,  acquired  to 
himself  a  sovereignty  in  these  provinces :  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  who  protected,  or  perhaps  only  tolerated,  the  Al- 
bigenses, was  stripped  of  his  dominions  :  and  these  sectaries 
themselves,  though  the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive  of  man- 
kind, were  exterminated  with  all  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme violence  and  barbarity.  Here  were  therefore  both  an 
army  and  a  general,  dangerous  from  their  zeal  and  valor, 
who  might  be  directed  to  act  against  John;  and  Innocent, 
afler  keeping  the  thunder  long  suspended,  gave  at  last  au- 
thority to  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  to 
fulfhinate  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him.f 
These  prelates  obeyed ;  though  their  brethren  were  deterred 
from  publishing,  as  the  pope  required  of  them,  the  sentence 
in  the  seiteral  churches  of  their  dioceses. 

No  sooner  was  the  exconununication  known,  than  the 
effects  of  it  appeared.  Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich, 
who  was  intrusted  with  a  considerable  office  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  being  informed  of  it  while  sitting  on  the  bench, 
observed  to  his  colleagues  the  danger  of  serving  under  an 
excommunicated  king ;  and  he  immediately  left  his  chair,  and 
departed  the  court.  John  cave  orders  to  seize  him,  to  throw 
him  into  prison,  to  cover  his  head  with  a  great  leaden  cope ; 
and  by  this  and  other  severe  usage,  he  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
life  :  {  nor  was  there  any  thing  wanting  to  Geoffrey,  except 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  160.    Trivet,  p.  154.    M.  West  p.  260* 
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Aft  dignity  and  rank  of  Becket,  to  exalt  him  to  an  ^ual 
ftation  in  heaven  with  that  great  and  celebrated  martyr. 
Hugh  de  Wells,  the  Ghancellor,  being  elected  by  the  kiiig^a 
appointment  bi^op  of  Lincoln,  upon  a  vacancy  in  that  see, 
desired  leave  to  go  abroad,  in  order  to  receive  consecraticii 
from  the  archbishop  of  Rouen ;  but  h3  no  sooner  reached 
France,  than  he  hastened  to  Pontigny,  where  Langton  th^i 
vesided,  and  paid  submissions  to  him  as  his  primate.  The 
lushops,  finding  themselves  exposed  either  to  the  jealousy,  oi 
the  kmg  oY  hatred  of  the  people,  gradually  stole  out  df  the 
kingdom ;  and  at  last  there  remained  only  three  prelates  to 
perfonn  the  functions  of  the  episcopal  office.*  Many  of  the 
Bobility,  terrified  by  John^s  tyranny,  and  obnoxious  to  him  on 
different  accounts,  imitated  the  example  of  the  bishops  ;  and 
most  of  the  others,  who  remained,  were  with  reastxi  suspected 
ef  having  secretly  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  him.f 
John  was  alarmed  at  his  dangerous  situation ;  a  situation  which 
prudence,  vigor,  and  popularity  might  formerly  have  prevented, 
but  which  no  virtues  or  abilities  were  now  sufficient  to  retrieve. 
He  desired  a  conference  with  Langton  at  Dover ;  offered  to 
acknowledge  him  as  primate,  to  submit  to  the  pope,  Xo  restord 
the  exiled  clergy,  even  to  pay  them  a  limited  sum  as  a  corn- 

Cnsation  for  die  rents  of  their  confiscated  estates.  But 
ington,  perceiving  his  advantage,  was  not  satisfied  wiu 
these  concessions :  he  demanded  that  full  restitution  ais. 
reparation,  should  be  made  to  all  the  clergy;  a  condition  an 
exorbitant,  that  the  king,  who  probably  had  not  the  power  of 
fulfillinjg  it,  and  who  foresaw  that  this  estimation  of  damages 
might  amount  to  an  immense  sum,  finally  broke  off  the  con- 
ference.J 

[1212.1  The  next  gradation  of  papal  sentences  was  to 
absolve  John^s  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and 
allegiance,  and  to  declare  every  one  excommunicated  who 
liad  any  commerce  withhim^  in  public  or  in  private ;  at  his  ta- 
ble, in  his  council,  or  even  in  private  conversation  :  §  and  this 
•entence  was  accordingly,  with  all  imaginable  solemnity,  pro- 
nounced against  him.  But  as  John  still  persevered  in  his 
contumacy,  there  remained  nothing  but  the  sentence  of  depo- 
pition;  which,  though  intimately  connected  with  the  former 

*  Ann.  WaverL  p.  170.    Ann.  Marg.  p.  14. 
f  M.  Pacria,  p.  1355.    M.  W«at  p.  270,  271. 
j  Ann.  WaT«|L  p.  171. 
I  M.  Paris,  p.  161.    H.  West  p.  979. 
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knibeeft  distii^iriied  fram  it  by  ^  artifice  of  4^e  eourt  of 
llom«  ;  and  Innoceiit  determined  to  dart  this  last  thuaderbo^ 
^gai]3st  the  refractory  monarch.  But  as  a  sentence  of  this 
kind  required  an  armed  force  to  execute  it,  the  pontiff,  castkig 
his  eyes  around,  fixed  at  last  on  Philip^  king  of  France^ 
«s  the  person  into  whose  powerful  hand  he  could  most  prop* 
^ly  intrust  that  weapon,  the  ultimate  resource  of  his  ghostly 
au^ority.  And  he  offered  the  monarch,^esldes  the  remission 
of  all  his  sins,  and  endless  spiritual  benefits,  die  property  and 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  EfigJand,  as  the  reward  o£  hin 
labor,* 

[1213.]  It  was  the  common  concern  o£  all  princes  to 
cippose  these  exorbitant  pretensicms  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  l^ 
which  they  themselves  were  rendered  vassals,  and  vassals 
totally  dependent,  of  the  papal  crown :  yet  even  Philip,  ^ 
most  able  monarch  of  the  age,  was  seduced  by  present  interest, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  so  tempting  a  prize,  to  accept  this 
liberal  offer  of  the  pontiff,  and  thereby  to  ratify  that  authority 
which,  if  he  ever  opposed  its  boundless  usurpations,  might 
next  day  tumble  him  from  the  throne.  He  levied  a  greal 
army  ;  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown  tp  attend  him 
at  Rouen ;  collected  a  fleet  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
vessels,  great  and  small,  in  the  seaports  c^  Normandy  and 
Picardy ;  and  partly  from  ^e  zealous  spirit  of  the  age,  partly 
from  the  personal  regard  universally  paid  him,  prepared  a 
force  which  seemed  equal  to  the  greatness  of  his  enterprise* 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  issued  out  writs,  requiring  tfa* 
attendance  of  all  his  military  tenants  at  Dover,  and  even 
of  all  able-bodied  men,  to  defend  the.  kingdom  in  this 
dangerous  extremity.  A  great  number  appeared ;  and  h« 
selected  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  ;  a  power  invincible, 
had  they  been  united  in  affection  to  their  pruice,  and  aniraated 
with  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  defence  of  dieir  native  country.t 
Put  the  people  were  swayed  by  superstition,  and  regarded 
their  kmg  with  horror,  as  anathematized  by  papal  censures  t 
die  barons,  besides  lying  under  the  same  prejudices,  were  all 
disgusted  by  his  tyranny,  and  \fere,  many  of-  them,  suspected 
of  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with  die  enemy  :  and  the 
incapacity  and  cowardice  of  the  king  himself,  ill  fitted  Uf 
contend  with  those  mighty  difiiculties,  made  men  progoosticatt 

die  most  fatal  effects  from  the  French  invasion. 

J    .  .  ■       ■   ■  -       -     ■■■■■-■■---■■■         ..  .^ 
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PlmMf,  whom  the  pope  had  chosen  for  his  legate,  and 
appointed  to  head  this  important  expedition,  had,  before  he 
left  Rome,  applied  for  a  secret  conference  with  his  master, 
and  had  asked  him,  whether,  if  the  king  of  England,  in  thk 
desperate  situation,  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  apost<^ie 
see,  the  church  should,  without  the  consent  of  Philip,  graitf 
him  any  terms  of  accommodation.*  Innocent,  expecting  from 
his  agreement  with  a  prince  so  abject  both  in  character  and 
fortune,  more  advantages  than  from  his  alliance  with  a  great 
and  victorious  monarch,  who,*  after  such  mighty  acquisitions, 
might  become  too  haughty  to  be  bound  by  spiritual  chains, 
explained  to  Pandolf  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  willing  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  king  of  England.  The  legate,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  north  of  France,  sent  over 
two  knights  templars  to  desire  an  interview  with  John  at 
Dover,  which  was  readily  granted :  he  there  represented  to 
him  in  such  strong,  and  probably  in  such  true  colors,  hb  lost 
eondition,  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  the  secret  combinar 
tion  of  his  vassals  against  him,  the  might*r  armament  of 
France,  that  John  yielded  at  discretion,!  and  subscribed  to  &H 
the  conditions  which  Pandolf  was  pleased  to '  impose  upon 
him.  He  promised,  among  other  articles,  that  he  would  sub- 
mit himself  entirely  to  thie  judgment  of  the  pope ;  that  he 
would  acknowledge  Langton  for  primate;  that  he  would 
restore  all  the  exiled  clergy  and  laity  who  had  been  banished 
on  account  of  the  contest ;  that  he  would  make  them  full  resti- 
tution of  their  goods,  and  compensation  for  all  damages,  and 
instantly  consign  eight  thousand  pounds,  in  part  of  payment; 
and  that  every  one  oudawed  or  imprisoned  for  his  adherence 
to  the  pope,  should  immediately  be  received  mto  grace  and 
favor.f  Four  barons  swore,  along  with  the  king,  to  the 
observance  of  this  ignominious  treaty.^ 

But  the  ignominy  of  the  king  was  not  yet  carried  to  its  llffl 
height  Pandolf  required  him,  as  the  first  trial  of  obedience, 
to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the  church ;  and  he  persuaded  him, 
that  he  could  nowise  so  effectually  disappoint  the  French 
invasion,  as  by  thus  puttmg  himself  under  the  immediate  pro- 
lection  of  the  apostolic  see.  John,  lying  under  the  agonies 
of  present  terror,  made  no  scruple  of  sub/nitting  to  this  condt« 


*  M.  Baria.  p.  162.  f  M.  W«8t.  p.  971. 
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He  pawed  a  efaarter,  in  wMdi  he  said,  that,  not  eon* 
•tramed  by  fear,  but  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  the  comnKm 
advice  and  congent  of  his  barons,  he  had,  for  remission  of  his 
own  sins  and  those  of  his  family,  resigned  England  and  Ire« 
land  to  God,  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  Pope  Innocent 
and  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair :  he  agreed  to  hold 
tiiese  dominions  as  feudatory  i>f  the  church  of  Borne,  by  the 
annual  payment  of  a  thousand  marks ;  seven  hundred  for 
Gngiand,  Uiree  hundred  for  Ireland :  and  he  stipulated,  diat, 
t£  he  or  his  successors  should  ever  presume  to  revoke  or 
infringe  this  charter,  they  should  instantly,  except  upon  admo- 
nition they  repented  of  their  offence,  forfeit  all  right  to  their 
dominions.* 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  John  did  homage  to 
Pandolf  as  the  pope^s  legate,  with  ail  the  submissive  rites 
which  the  feudal  law  required  of  vassals  bef(»e  their  liege 
lord  and  superior.  He  came  disarmed  into  the  legatees 
presence,  who  was  seated  on  a  throne ;  he  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  before  him ;  he  lifted  up  his  joined  hands,  and  put 
^em  within  those  of  Pandolf ;  he  swore  fealty  to  the  pope; 
and  he  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed  for  his  kin^ 
dom  as  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  The  legate,  elated  by  this 
supreme  triumph  of  sacerdotal  power,  could  not  forbeajp 
discov^ering  extravagant  symptoms  of  joy  and  exultation:  he 
tranapled  on  the  money,  which  was  laid  at  his  feet  as  an 
earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom ;  an  insolence  of 
which,  however  oflensive  to  all  the  English,  no  one  present, 
except  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  dared  to  take  any  notice* 
But  tiiough  Pandolf  had  brought  the  king  to  submit  to  these 
base  conditions,  he  still  refused  to  free  him  from  the  excom* 
munifiiation  and  interdict,  till  an  estimation  should  be  taken  of. 
the  losses  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  full  compensation  and  resd- 
tution  should  be  made  them. 

John,  reduced  to  this  abject  situation  under  a  forei^ 
power,  still  showed  the  same  disposition  to  tyrannize  over  his 
subjects,  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes^ One  Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  hermit,  had  foretold  that  the 
king,  this  very  year,  should  lose  his  crown ;  and  for  that  rash 
prophecy,  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  in  Corfe  castle. 
John  now  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment  as  an 
iB^Kistor ;  and  though  the  man  pleaded  that  his  prophecy  was 
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IbMtt^  aftd  thii  ^  fcSng  had  lost  te  raysl  ««i 

enywii  which  he  formerly  wore,  the  defeoce  was  si^poaed  t0 

a§gmvBle.hit  gaift:  he  was  dragged  at  hones'  talia  lo  the 

town  of  Watham,  and  there  htuiged  on  ja  gibbet  vidi  kit 

aon* 

Whan  Pandolf,  after  reoeinng  the  homage  ef  Jdm,  returiwd 
to  FVanoe,  he  congmtulated  Philip  on  the  sue  com  d  his  pious 
enterprise ;  and  informed  him  that  John,  moved  by  the  tenor 
of  the  Fiench  arms,  had  now  come  to  a  just  sense  of  his 
gailt ;  had  returned  to  obedience  under  the  apostoUe  see ;  had 
even  consented  to  do  homage  to  the  pope  for  his  domiaiions; 
and  having  thus  made  his  kingdom  a  part  d  St  Peter^ 
patrimony,  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  Christiaa 
prince,  whhout  the  most  manifest  and  most  flagrant  impiety, 
to  attack  him.f  Philip  was  enraged  on  leceiring  this  intel& 
gence :  he  ezdaimdd,  that  having,  at  die  pope's  instigatiaii, 
Dndertaken  an  expedition  which  had  cost  lum  above  sizly 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  was  frusteted  of  his  purpose, 
at  the  time  when  its  success  was  become  infattible :  he  com- 
plaioed  that  all  the  expense  had  fallen  upon  him ;  all-  the 
advantages  had  accrued  to  Innocent:  he  threatoned  to  he  am 
tonger  &»  dupe  of  these  hypocritical  pretences :  and  awneea* 
bling  his  vassals,  he  laid  before  them  the  ill  treatment  wbick 
he  had  received,  exposed  the  interested  and  fiaudtdeat  coo* 
duct  of  the  pope,  and  required  their  assistance  to  execute  his 
enterprise  against  England,  m  which  he  told  them,  that  nol< 
withstaadinp  the  inhibitions  and  menaces  of  ike  legate,  he 
was  determined  to  persevere.  The^  French  baions  wexe  in 
that  age  little  less  ignorant  and  superstitious  than  the  Englisb: 
yet,  so  much  does  the  influence  of  those  religious  principles 
depend  on  the  present  dispositions  of  men  I  they  all  vowed 
to  fdlow  their  prince  on  his  intended  expedition,  and  weie 
resolute  not  to  be  disappointed  of  Aat  glory  and  those  riches 
which  they  had  long  expected  from  this  enterprise.  The  earl 
ef  Flanders  alone,  who  had  previously  formed  a  secret  ire^ 
with  John,  declaring  a^inst  die  injustice  and  bnpiet^  of  the 
undertaking,  retired  with  his  forces;!  and  Philip,  that  he 
might  not  leave  so  dangerous  an  enemy  behind  him,  first 
turned  his  arms  against  the  dominions  of  that  prince.  Mean- 
while the  English  fleet  was  assembled  under  the  eari  of  Sc^Si 
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imtf^  lh»  kuig^B  Dfttunl  br^^wr;  «ad^  tliougli  ialinior  m 
■ombeTv  xeceived  ordeis  to  attack  the  Frmch  in  their  harbon. 
fiftlisbury  peiformed  this  service  with  so  much  success  that  he 
took  thiee  hundred  ships ;  destroyed  a  hundred  inoare ;  *  and 
Plulip,  finding  it  impo^ible  to  prevent  the  rest  from  faUinfl 
pto  the  har^  of  the  enemy,  set  fire  to  them  himself,  and 
ihorehy  rendered  it  impossiUe  for  him  to  proceed  any  fiuthec 
in  his  enterprise. 

John,  exulting  in  Ins  present  security,  insensible  to  his  past 
disgrace,  was  so  elated  with  &ss  success,  that  he  thought  c^ 
Boless  than  invading  France  in  his  turn,  and  recovering  all 
^Kooe  provinces  which  the  prosperous  arms  of  Philip  had 
formerly  ravished  from  him.  He  proposed  this  expedition  to 
the  barons,  who  were  abready  assembled  for  the  defence 
of  U»  kingdom.  But  die  English  nobles  both  hated  and 
despised  their  prince  :  they  prognosticated  no  success  to  any 
enterprise  conducted  by  a  such  a  leader :  and,  pretending  thxik 
dieir  time  of  service  was  elapsed,  and  all  their  prcvisiooi 
exhausted,  they  refused  to  secoisd  his  undertaking.t  The 
king,  however,  lesolute  m  his  puq»ee,  embarked  with  a  few 
feUowers,  and  sailed  to  Jersey,  in  the  foolish  expectation  that 
the  barons  would  at  last  be  asduuned  to  stay  behind.}  But 
finding  himself  disappointed,  he  returned  to  England ;  and 
faistng  some  troops,  threat^aed  to  take  vengeance  on  all  his 
ttohlea  fcMT  their  desertion  and  disobedience.  The  aichbkhqp 
af  Canterbury,  who  waa  in  a  confederacy  with  the  barons, 
here  interposed  ;  strietly  inhibited  the  king  from  thinking  of 
aneh  an  attempt ;  and  threatened  him  with  a  renewal  of  ihB 
aentenee  of  exconununicatiofi  if  he  pretended  to  levy  wai 
npon  any  of  his  subjects  before  the  kingdom  were  freed  from 
tbe  sentence  of  interdict.^ 

The  church  had  recalled  the  several  apathemas  pronounced 
against  John,  by  the  same  gradual  progress  with  which  she 
had  at  first  issued  them.  By  receiving  his  homage,  and 
admitting  him  to  the  rank  of  a  yassal,  his  depoution  had 
been  virtually  annulled,  and  his  subjects  were  again  bound 
'by  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  exiled  prelates  had  then 
returned  in  gijsat  triumph,  witk^  Langton  at  their  bead  ;  and 
&e  king,  heanng  of  their  approach,  went  forth  to  meet  themi 
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«md  teowBgUmself  lA  the  grouiid  b^^ 
hum  widi  teon  to  have  companon  on  him  and  tbe  kingdooi 
ti  England.*    The  primate,  seeing  these  marks  of  sincere 
penitence,  led  him  to  the  chapter-house  of  Winchester,  and 
Aiere  administered  an  oath  to  him,  by  which  he  again  swore 
fealty  and  obedience  to  Pope  Innocent  and  his  successors  ; 
piomised  to  love,  maintain,  and  defend  holy  church  and  the 
eleigy ;  engaged  that  he  would  reestablish  the  good  Islws  of 
nis  predecessors,  particularly  those  oi  St.  Edward,  and  would 
abolish  the   wicked  ones;   and  expressed  his  resolution  of 
maintaining  justice  and  right  in  all  his  dominions.t      The 
primate  next  gave  him  absolution  in  the  requisite  forms,  and 
admitted  him  to  dine  with  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the 
people.    The  sentence  of  interdict,  however,  was  still  upheld 
against  the  kingdom.     A  new  legate,  Nicholas,  bishop  <^ 
Frescati,  oame  into  England  in  the  room  of  Pandolf ;  and  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  po^'s  intentions  never  to  loosen  that  seai* 
tonce  till  full  restitution  were  made  to  the  clergy  of  every  thing 
taken  from  them,  and  ample  repar8ti(»i  for  all  damages  which 
they  had  sustained.     He  only  permitted  mass  to  be  said  with 
a  low  voice  in  the  churches,  till  those  losses  and  damages 
could  be  estimated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties.    Certain 
barons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  claims ;  and 
John  was  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  sums  to  which  the 
clergy  made  their  losses  to  amount    No  less  than  twenty 
thousand  marks  were  demanded  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
alone;  twenty-three  thousand  for  the  see  of  Lincoln  ;  and  the 
king,  finding  ^ese  pretonsicms  to  be  exorbitant  and  en^ess, 
offered  the  clergy  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  marks  for  a 
final  acquittal.    The  clergy  rejected  the  offer  with  disdain ; 
but  the  pope,  willing  to  favor  his  new  vassal,  whom  he  found 
malous  in  his  declauradons  of  fealty,  and  regular  in  paying  the 
■dpulated  tribute  to  Borne,  directed  his  legate  to  accept  of 
forty  thousand.     The  issue  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  bishops 
and  considerable^  abbots  got  reparation  beyond  what  they  had 
any  title  to  demand :  the  inferior  clergy  were  obliged  to  sit 
down  contented  with  their  losses:   and  thie  king,  after  the 
interdict  was  taken  off,  renewed,  in  the  most  solemn  mannei^  - 
and  by  a  new  charter  sealed  with  gold,  his  professions  of 
koDiage  and  obedience  to  the  see  of  &me. 

[1214.]     When  Uiis  vexatious  afiair  was  at  last  brought  te 
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a^dndusioQ,  the  kiag,  a»  if  he  faftd  nodiiiig  li:ffther  to  «ttinid 
to  but.tnum{^»  and  victories,  went  over  to  Foictou,  which  still 
acknowledge!  his  authority ;  *  and  he  carried  war  into  Philippe 
d^ninions.  He  hesieged  a  castle  near  Angiers;  but  the 
approach  of  Prince  Lewis,  Philip's  son,  obliged  him  to  raise 
^  siege  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  left  his  tenti,  ma* 
chines,  and  baggage  behind  him ;  and  he  returned  to  England 
with  disgrace.  About  the  same  time,  he  heard  of  the  great 
and  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  king  oC  France  at  "fipvines 
over  the  emperor  Otbo,  who  had  entered  France  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Germans  ;  a  victory  wh;ch 
established  forefvet  the  giory  of  Philip,  and  gave  full  secuiity 
to  all  his  dominions.  John  could,  therefore,  tlunk  henceforth 
of  nothing  further  than  of  ruling  peaceably  his  own  kingdom; 
and  his  close  connections  with  the  pope,  which  he  was  deter^ 
mined  at  any  price  to  maintain,  insured  himj  as  he  imagined, 
the  certain  attainment  of  that  object  But  the  last  and  most 
gnevous  scene  of  this  prince's  misfortunes  still  awaited  him  ; 
and  he  was  destined  to  pass  through  a  series  pf  more  humili- 
ating circumstances  tham  had  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an]f 
other  monarch. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror  had  much  infringed  the  liberties,  however 
imperfect,  ei^joyed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their  ancient  gov- 
ernment, and  had  reduced  die  whole  people  to  a  state  ^ 
vassalage  under  the  king  or  barons,  and  even  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  a  state  of  real  slavery.  The  necessity,  also, 
of  intrusting  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  who  was 
to  maintain  military  dominion  over  a  vanquished  nation,  ha4 
engaged  the  Norman  barons  to  submit  to  a  more  severe  and 
abrolute  prerogative  than  that  to  which  men  of  their  nmk,  in 
other  feudal  governments,  were  commonly  subjected.  The 
power  of  the  crown^  once  raised  to  a  high  pitch,  was  not  easily 
reduced ;  and  the  notion,  during  the  course  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  was  governed  by  an  authority  unknown,  in  the 
same  degree,  to  all  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  northern 
e(»queroTs.  Henry  I.,  that  he  might  allure  the  people  to  give 
an  exclusion  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  had  granted  them  a 
charter,  favorable  in  many  particulars  to  their  liberties ;  Ste* 
phen  had  renewed  the  ^ant ;  Henry  U.  had  ccHifinned  it  z 
but  the  concessions  of  all  these  princes  had  still  remained 

•  QuMn  Slsanor  dUsd  in  1208  ot  UOi. 
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wMmt  eflbct;  and  iim  iuae  uttKnitod,  at  leiwt  iiiifiuiM 
authonty,  contbued  to  be  exensued  both  by  them  aad  dieir  suo* 
eewon.    The  only  faeppineaB  was,  that  arms  were  nerer  jel 
mviahed  from  the  hands  of  the  barons  and  people  :  the  nation, 
by  a  gnat  oonfedexmey,  might  still  Yindieaie  m  liberties :  sad 
Dotfaiag  was  more  likely  than  the  character,  eoaduet,  and  for- 
tunes of  the  reigning  prince,  to  prodiioe  such  a  general  eombi^ 
nation  against  him.  ■  Equally  odious  and  contemplil^)  boti' 
in  public  and  private  life,  he  affronted  the  barons  by  his  inso 
lence,  dishommd  their  families  by  lus  gallantries,  enragei* 
them  by  his  tyranny,  and  gave  discontent  to  all  ranks  of  mec 
by  his  endless  exactions  and  impositions.*    The  effect  of  these 
'  lawless  practices  had  already  appeared  in  -the  general  demand 
made  by  the  barons  of  a  i^BStoratioti  4)f  their  privileges  ;  and 
after  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  pope,  by  alMUKioning 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  he  appeared  to  all  his  sub- 
Jeets  in  so  mean  a  light,  diat  they  umversally  tfaou|^  they 
Blight  with  safety  and  honor  insist  upon  their  pretensions. 

Sut  nothing  forwarded  this  con^edetaoy  so  much  as  te. 
ODQcunence  of  Langton,  an^bishop  of  Centertoy ;  a  mam . 
whose  memory,  though  he  was  obtruded  on  the  oatioQ  by « 
palpable  encroachment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  ought  always  to 
ae  respected  by  the  English.  This  prelate,  w£sther  he  was 
moved  by  the  generosity  of  his  nature  and  his  afiectioa  to 
pdblk;  good  ;  or  had  entertained  an  animosiQr  against  Johfi,oai 
account  of  the  long  opposition  made  by  that  prince  to  his  eiec* 
tim ;  or  duKight  that  an  acquisition  of  liberty  to  die  people 
would  serve  to  increase  and  secure  the  privileges  Gi  the 
diurch ;  had  formed  the  plan  of  reforming  the  govemmeirt, 
uid  had  prepared  the  way  for  ^mt  great  innovation,  by  insert- 
mg  those  singular  clauses  above  mentioned,  in  the  oath  whicb 
he  administered  to  the  king,  before  he  would  absolve  him  from 
ihe  sentence  of  excommunication.  So(m  after,  in  a  private 
meeting  of  some  principal  barons  at  London,  he  slrowed  Uiem 
a  copy  of  Henry  L's  charter,  which,  he  said,  he  had  happily 
found  in  a  monastery ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  insist  on  the 
lenewal  and  observance  of  it:  the  barons  swore  that  they 
would  sooner  lose  their  lives  than  depart  from  so  reasonable  a 
^mand.t  The  confederacy  began  now  to  spread  wider,  a.nd 
to  comprehend  almost  all  the  baixjns  in  England ;  and  a  ne«i 

•  Chron.  MaUr.  p.  188.    T,  Wykes,  p.  36.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  181. 
W.  Bemlng.  p.  $S7. 
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St.  Edmondsbury,  under  color  of  devotion.  He  again  pro* 
duced  to  the  assembly  the  old  charter  of  Henry ;  renewed  his 
eschortatioDs  of  unanimity  and  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
purpose ;  and  represented  in  the  strongest  colors  the  tyranny 
to  which  they  had  so  long  been  subjected,  and  from  which  it 
now  behored  them  to  free  themselves  and  their  posterity.* 
The  barons,  inflamed  by  his  eloquence,  incited  by  the  sense. 
of  their  own  wrongs,  and  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of 
their  power  and  numbers,  solemnly  took  an  oath,  before  the 
high  altar,  to  adhere  to  each  other,  to  insist  on  their  demands, 
9md  to  make  endless  war  on  the  king  till  he  should  submit  to 
grant  them.t  They  agreed  that,  afler  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas, they  would  prefer  in  a  body  their  common  petition  ;  and 
10  the  mean  time  they  separated,  after  mutually  engaging  that 
they  would  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence^  would 
enlist  men  and  purchase  arms,  and  would  supply  their  castles 
with  the  necessary  provisions. 

[1215.]  The  barons  appeared  in  London  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  demanded  of  ^e  king,  that,  in  consequence  of 
ms  own  oath  before  the  primate,  as  well  as  in  deference  to 
their  just  rights,  he  should  grant  them  a  renewal  of  Henry ^s 
charter,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  St.  Edward.  The 
king,  alarmed  with  their  zeal  and  unanimity,  as  well  as  with 
their  power,  required  a  delay ;  promised  that,  at  the  festival 
of  Easter,  be  would  give  them  a  positive  answer  to  their  petin 
tion;  and  offered  Uiem  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  mareschal,  as 
sureties  for  lus  fulfilling  this  engagement.}  The  barons 
accepted  of  th0  terms,  and  peaceably  returned  to  their  castles* 

During  this  interval,  John,  in  order  to  hxeok  or  subdue  the 
kague  of  his  barons,  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  the  eccle^ 
nastical  power,  of  whose  influence  he  had,  from  his  own 
recent  misfortunes,  had  such  fatal  experience.  He  granted  to 
the  clergy  a  charter,  relinquishing  forever  that  important  pre^ 
rogative  for  which  his  father  and  all  his  ancestors  had  zeaU 
ously  contended ;  yielding  to  them  the  free  election  on  all 
vacancies ;  reserving  only  the  power  to  issue  a  conge  d'eliro, 
•ad  to  subjoin  a  confirmation  of  the  election ;  and  declaring 
that,  if  either  of  these  were  withheld,  the  choice  should  never* 

•  M.  yarii,  p.  176.  t  M.  Pari!,  p.  176. 
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Aetess  be  deemed  just  and  valid.*  He  made  a  vow  to  lead 
an  army  into  Palestine  against  the  infidels,  and  he  took  on 
him  the  cross,  in  hopes  that  he  should  receive  from  the 
church  that  protection  which  she  tendered  to  every  one  that 
had  entered  into  this  sacred  and  meritorious  engagementf 
And  he  sent  to  Rome  his  agetit,  William  de  Mauclerc,  in 
order  to  appeal  to  the  pope  against  the  violence  of  his  barons, 
and  procure  him  a  favorable  sentence  from  that  powerful 
tribunal.}  The  barons,  -also,  were  not  negligent  on  their  part 
in  endeavoring  to  engage  the  pope  in  their  interests  :  tiiey 
despatched  Eustace  de  Vescie  to  Rome  ;  fetid  their  case  before 
Innocent  as  their  feudal  lord';  and  petitioned  him  to  interpose 
his  authority  with  the  king,  and  oblige  him  to  restore  and  con- 
firm all  their  just  and  undoubted  privileges.<J 

Innocent  beheld  with  regret  the  disturbances  which  had 
arisen  in  England,  and  was  much  inclined  to  fevor  John  in 
his  pretensions.  He  had  no  hopes  of  retaining  and  extending 
his  newly -acquired  superiority  over  that  kingdom,  but  by  sup- 
porting so  base  and  degenerate  a  prince,  who  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  every  consideration  to  his  present  safety:  and  he 
foresaw,  that  if  the  administration  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  gallant  and  high-spirited  barons,  they  would  vindicate 
the  honor,  liberty,  and  independence  of  the  nation,  with  the 
same  ardor  which  they  now  exerted  in  defence  of  their  own. 
He  wrote  letters,  therefore,  to  the  prelates,  to  the  nobility,  and 
to  the  king  himself.  He  exhorted  the  first  to  employ  their 
^ood  ofiSces  in  conciliating  peace  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  putting  an  end  to  civil  discord :  to  the  second  he 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct  in  employing 
force  to  extort  concessions  from  their  reluctant  sovereign  :  the 
last  he  advised  to  treat  his  nobles  with  grace  and  indulgence, 
and  to  grant  them  such  of  their  demands  as  should  appear  just 
and  reasonable. II 

The  barons  easily  saw,  from  the  tenor  of  these  letters,  that 
they  must  reckon  on  having  the  pope,  as  well  as  dte  king,  for 
their  adversary;  but  they  had  already  advanced  too  far  to 
recede  from  their  pretensions,  and  their  passions  were  so 
deeply  engaged,  that  it  exceeded  even  the  power  of  supersti- 

•  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p,  197. 
.  t  Bymer»  voL  L  p.  200.     Trivet,  p.  162.     T.  Wykes,  p.  87.    H 
<Vest.  p.  273. 

t  Rymer,  vol.  t  p.  184.  .  $  Eymer,  Tol  i.  p.  18i 
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non  itself  any  longer  to  control  them.    They  also  foresaw,  thttt 
the  thunders  of  Rome,  when  not  seconded  by  the  efforts  of 
the  English  ecclesiastics,  would  be  of  small  avaiKagainst  them ; 
and  they  perceived  that  the  most  considerable  of  the  prelates, 
as  well  as  all  the  inferior  clergy,  professed  the  highest  appro- 
bation of  their  cause.    Besides  that  these  men  were  seized  with 
the  national  passion  for  laws  and  liberty,  blessings  of  which  they 
themselves  expected  to  partake,  there  concurred  very  power- 
ful causes  to  loosen  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  apostolic 
6ee.      It  appeared,  from  the  late  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, that  he  pretended  to  reap  alone  all  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  that  victory,  which  under  his  banners,  though  at  their 
own  peril,  they  had  every  where  obtained  over  the  civil  magis- 
trate.     The   pope  assumed   a  despotic   power  over  all  the 
churches ;  their  particular  customs,  privileges,  and  immunities 
were  treated  with  disdain  ;  even  the  canons  of  general  coun- 
cils were  set  aside  by  his  dispensing  power ;  the  whole  admin- 
istratiori  of  the  church  was  centred  in  the  court  of  Rome ; 
all  preferments  ran,  of  course,  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the 
provincial  clergy  saw,  at  least  felt,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  limiting  these  pretensions.    The  legate,  Nicholas,  in  filling 
those  numerous  vacancies  which  had  fallen  in  England  during 
an  interdict  of  six  years,  had  proceeded  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner;  and  had  paid  no  regard,  in  conferring  dignities,  to 
personal  merit,  to  rank,  to  the  inclination  of  the  electors,  or  to 
the  customs  of  the  country.    The  English  church  was  univer- 
sally disgusted ;  and  Langton  himself,  though  he  owed  his 
elevation   to   an   encroachment  of  the   Romish  see,  was  no 
sooner  established  in  his  high  office,  than  he  became  jealous 
of  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  and  formed  attachments  with 
the  country  subjected  to  his  jurisdiction.     These  causes,  though 
they  opened  slowly  the  eyes  of  men,  failed  not  to  produce 
tfieir  effect :  they  set  bounds  to  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy ; 
the  tide  first  stopped,  and  then  turned  against  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  and  it  is  otherwise  inconceivable,  how  that  age,  so 
prone  to  superstition,  and  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  or  rather  so 
devoted  to  a  spurious  erudition,  could  have  escaped  falling 
into  an  absolute  and  total  slavery  under  the  court  of  Rome.    ' 
About  the  time  that  the  pope's  letters  arrived  in  England, 
the  malecontent  barons,  on  the  approach  of  the  festival  of 
Easter,  when  they  were  to  expect  flie  king's  answer  to  theiir 
pidtion,  met  by  agreement  at  Stamford ;  and  they  dissembled 
I  i»ce,  consisting  of  above  two  tliousand  koights,  besides  theii 
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letAiiieiB  and  infoior  penons  without  tiuinbex.  EUkled  widi 
their  power,  they  advanced  in  a  body  to  Bmckley,  withia 
fiflesn  miles  of  Oxford,  the  place  where  the  court  then  resided ; 
and  they  there  received  a  message  from  the  king,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  desiring 
to  know  what  those  liberties  were  which  they  so  zealously 
challenged  from  their  sovereign.  They  delivered  to  these  mes- 
sengers a  schedule,  containing  the  chief  articles'  of  their 
demands ;  which  was  no  sooner  shown  to  the  king,  than  he 
burst  into  a  furious  passion,  and  asked  why  the  barons  did 
not  also  demand  uf  him  his  kingdom ;  swearing  that  he  would 
never  grant  them  such  liberties  as  must  reduce  himself  to 
davery.* 

No  sooner  were  the  confederated  nobles  informed  of  John^s 
reply,  than  they  chose  Robert  Fitz- Walter  their  general, 
whom  they  called  "  the  mareschal  of  the  army  of  God  and 
of  holy  church ; "  and  they  proceeded  without  further  ceremony 
to  levy  war  upon  the  king.  They  besieged  the  castle  of 
Northampton  during  fifteen  days,  &ough  without  success  :  f 
the  gates  of  Bedford  castle  were  willingly  opened  to  them  by 
WilUam  Beauchamp,  its  owner :  they  advanced  to  Ware  in 
their  way  to  London,  where  they  held  a  correspondence  with 
the  principal  citizens :  they  were  received  without  opposition 
into  that  capital:  and  finding  now  the  great  superiority  of 
their  force,  they  issued  proclamations,  requiring  the  other 
barons  to  join  them,  and  menacing  them,  in  case  of  refusal 
or  delay,  with  committing  dev€U3tation  on  their  house^  and 
estates.!  In  order  to  show  what  might  be  expected  from 
their  prosperous  arms,  they  made  incursicms  from  London, 
and  laid  waste  the  king's  parks  and  palaces;  and  all  the 
barons,  who  had  hitherto  carried  the  semblance  of  supporting 
tlie  royal  party,  were  glad  of  this  pretence  for  openly  joining 
a  cause  which  they  always  had  secretly  favored.  The  king 
was  left"  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  with  a  poor  retinue  of  only 
seven  knights ;  and  ajfter  trying  several  expedients  to  ^ude 
the  blow,  after  offermg  to  refer  all  diiTerences  to  the  pope 
alone,  or  to  eight  barons,  four  to  be  chosen  by  himself,  and 
four  by  the  confederates,^  he  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to 
submit  at  discretion. 

A  conference  between  the  king  and  the  barons  was  ap- 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  176.  ' 
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pbikited  at  Runnemede,  between  Windsor  djnd  Stained ;  a  place 
which  has  ever  since  been  extremely  celebrated,  on  account 
of  tms  great  event.  The  two  parties  encamped  apart,  like 
open  enemies ;  and  after  a  debate  of  a  few  days,  the  king, 
with  a  facility  somewhat  suspicious,  signed  and  sealed  the 
•charter  which  was  required  of  him.  This  famous  deed,  com- 
monly called  the  Great  Charter,  either  granted  or  secured 
very  important  liberties  and  privileges  to  every  order  of  men 
in  the  kingdom;  to  the  clergy,  to  the  barons,  and  to  the 
people. 

The  freedom  of  elections  was  secured  to  the  clergy :  the 
former  charter  of  the  kuig  was  confirmed,  by  which  the- 
necessity  of  a  royal  cong6  d'elire  and  confirmation  was  super- 
seded :  all  check  upon  appeals  to  Rome  was  removed,  by 
the  allowance  granted  every  man  to  depart  the  kingdom  at 
pleasure :  and  the  fines  to  be  imposed  on  the  clergy,  for 
any  ofilence,  were  ordained  to  be  proportional  to  their  lay 
estates,  not  to  their  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  barons  were  either  abatements' 
in  the  rigor  of  the  feudal  law,  or  determinaticms  in  points 
which  had  been  left  by  that  law,  or  had  become,  by  practice, 
arbitrary  and  ambiguous.     The  reliefe  of  heirs  succeeding  to 
a  military  fee  were  ascertained  ;  an  earl's  and  baron's  at  a 
hundred  marks,  a  knight's  at  a  hundred  shillings.     It  was 
ordained  by  the  charter  that,  if  the  heir  be  a  minor,  he  shall, 
immediately  upon  his  majority,  enter  upon  his  'estate,  without 
paying  any  relief:  the  king  shall  not  sell  his  wardship ;  he 
shall  levy  only  reasonable  profits  upon  the  estate,  without 
committing  waste,  or  hurting  the  property  :  he  shall  uphold 
the  castles,  houses,  mills,  parks,  and  ponds,  and  if  he  commit 
the  guardianship  of  the  estate  to  the  sheriff  or  any  other,  he 
shall  previously  oblige  them  to  find  surety  to  the  same  pur» 
pose.     During  the  minority  of  a  baron,  while  his  lands  are  in 
wardship,  and  are  not  in  his  own  possession,  no  debt  which 
he  owes  to  the  Jews  shall  bear  any  interest.     Heirs  shall  be 
married  without  disparagement ;  and  before  the  marriage  be 
contracted,  the  nearest  relations  of -the  person  shall  be  in- 
formed of  it.     A  widow,  without  paying  any  relief,  shall 
enter  upon  her  dower,  the  third  part  of  her  husband's  rents  : 
she  shall  not  be  compelled  to  marry,  so  long  as  she  chooses  to 
continue  single  ;  she  shall  only  give  security  never  to  marry 
without  her  lord's  consent     The  king  shall  not  claim  the 
Wardship  of  any  minor  who  holds  lands  by  military  tenure  of 
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a  baaroD,  on  pvetance  thai  he  also  holds  lands  of  the  Grown. 

by  soccage  or  any  other  tenure.  Scutages  shall  be  estiiiialed 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  OJid  no  scutage  or 
aid,  except  in  the  three  general  feudal  cases,  the  king^s  cap- 
tivity, the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  marrying  of  iut 
eldest  daughter,  slmll  be  imposed  but  by  the  great  council  of  • 
the  kingdom ;  the  prelates,  earls,  and  great  barons,  shall  be 
called  to  this  great  council,  each  by  a  particular  writ ;  the 
lesser  barons  by  a  general  summons  of  the  sherifil  The 
king  shall  not  seize  any  baron^s  land  for  a  debt  to  the  crown, 
if  the  baron  possesses  as  many  goods  and  chattels  as  are  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  the  debt.  No  man  shall  be  obliged  tc 
perform  more  service  for  his  fee  than  he  is  bound  to  by  his 
tenure.  No  governor  or  constable  of  a  castle  shall  oblige 
any  knight  to  give  money  for  castle  guard,  if  the  knight  be 
willing  to  perform  the  service  in  person,  or  by  another  able- 
bodied  man ;  and  if  the  knight  be  in  the  field  himself,  by  the 
king^s  command,  he  shall  be  exempted  from  all  other  service 
of  this  nature.  No  vassal  shall  be  allowed  to  sell  so  much 
of  his  land  as  to  incap^tate  himself  from  performing  liis 
service  to  his  lord. 

These  were  the  principal  articles,  calculated  for  the  interest 
of  the  barons ;  and  had  the  charter  contamed  nothing  further, 
national  happiness  and  liberty  had  been  very  little  promoted 
by  it,  as  it  would  only  have  tended  to  increase  the  power  and 
independence  of  an  order  of  men  who  were  already  too 
powerful,  and  whose  yoke  might  have  become  more  heavy  on 
tlie  people  than  even  that  of  an  absolute  monarch.  But  the 
barons,  who  alone  drew  and  imposed  on  the  prince  this  memoi 
rable  charter,  were  necessitated  to  insert  in  it  other  clauses 
of  a  more  extensive  and  more  beneficent  nature  :  they  couki 
not  expect  the  concurrence  of  the  people  without  coinpra- 
bending,  together  with  their  own,  the  interests  of  inferior 
ranks  of  men ;  and  all  provisions,  which  the  barons,  for  dieir 
own  sake,  were  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  insure  the  £tq& 
and  equitable  administration  of  justice,  tended  directly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The  following  were  the 
principal  clauses  of  this  nature. 

It  was  ordained  that  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  above 
mentioned,  granted  to  the  barons  against  the  king,  should  be 
extended  by  the  barons  to  their  inferior  vassals.  The  king 
bound  himself  not  to  grant  any  writ,  empowering  a  baron  to 
levy  i^ds  from  his  va^s,  except  in  the  three  feudal  cases. 
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O  le  weight  and  go»  nusasure  shall  be  established  thioughout  the 
kingdom.  Merchants  shall  be  allowed  to  transact  all  business 
without  being  exposed^  to  any  arbitrary  tolls  and  impositions : 
they  and  all  free  men  shall  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom and  return  to  it  at  pleasure :  London,  and  all  cities  and 
burghs,  shall  preserve  their  ancient  liberties,  immunities,  and 
free  customs  :  aids  shaJl  not  be  required  of  them  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  great  council :  no  towns  or  individuals  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  or  support  bridges  but  by  ancient  custom : 
the  goods  of  every  freeman  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to 
his  will :  if  he  die  ini  estate,  his  heirs  .shcill  succeed  to  them. 
No  officer  of  the  crown  shall  take  any  horses,  carts,  or  wood, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  king's  courts  of 
*ustice  shall  be  stationary,  and  shall  no  longer  follow  his  per- 
son :  they  shall  be  open  to  every  one ;  and  justice  shall  no 
Longer  be  sold,  refused,  or  delayed  by  them.  Circuits  shall 
be  regularly  held  every  year :  the  inferior  tribunals  cif  justice^ 
the  county  court,  sheriff's  turn,  and  court-leet  shall  meet  at 
their  appointed  time  and  place :  the  sherLQs  shall  be  incapa- 
citated to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  shall  not  put  any 
person  upon  his  trial,  from  rumor  or  suspicion  alone,  but  upon 
he  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses.  No  freeman  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed  of  his  free  tenement  and  liber- 
ties, or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  anjrwise  hurt  or  injured, 
unless  by  the  legpl  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and  all  who  suffered  otherwise  in  this  or  the  two 
former  reigns,  shall  be  restored  to  their  rights  and  possessions^. 
Evety  freeman  shall  be  fined  in  proportion  to  his  fault ;  and 
ao  fine  shall  be  levied  on  him  to  his  utter  ruin ;  even  a  villain 
or  rustic  shall  not  by  any  fine  be  bereaved  of  his  caxts, 
ploughs,  and  in>plements  of  husbandry.  This  was  the  only 
ajrticle  calculated  for  the  interests  of  this  body  of  men,  prob- 
B.bly  at  that  time  the  most  numerous  in  the  kingdom. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  former  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter  contain  such  mitigations  and  explanations  of  the  feudal 
law  as  are  reasonable  and  equitable ;  and  that  the  latter  involve 
all  the  chief  outlines  of  a  legal  government,  and  provide  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  justice,  and  free  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty ;  the  great  objects  for  which  political  society  was  at  first 
founded  by  men,  which  the  people  have  a  perpetual  and 
unalienable  right  to  recall,  and  which  no  time,  nor  precedent* 
nor  statute,  nor  positive  institution,  ought  to  deter  them  from 
keeping  ever  uppermost  in  their    Noughts    and    attention* 
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Though  the  provisions  made  by  this  charter  might,  conlbniia« 
bly  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  be  esteemed  too  coneise,  and 
*  too  bare  of  circumstances  to  maintain  the  execution  of  its 
articles,  in  opposition  to  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  supported 
by  the  violence  of  power,   time  gradually  ascertained    the 
sense  of  all  the  ambiguous  expressions ;  and  those  generous 
barons,  who  first  extorted  this  concession,  still  held  their  swords 
in  their  hands,  and  could  turn  them  against  those  who  dared, 
on  any  pretence,  to  depart  from  the  original  spirit  and  mean* 
ihg  of  the  grant     We  may  now,  from  the  tenor  of  ibk 
<*harter,  conjecture  what  those  laws  were  of  King  Edward, 
iftrhich  the  English  nation,  during  so  many  generations,  stiU 
desired,  with  such  an  obstinate  perseverance,  to  have  recalled 
and  established.     They  were  chiefly  these  latter  articles  <^ 
Magna  Charta ;  and  the  barons  who,  at  the  beginning  of  these 
commotions,  demanded  the  revival  of  the  Saxon  laws,  un- 
doubtedly thought  that  they  had  sufficiently  satisfied  the  people 
by  procuring  them  this  concession,  which  comprehended  the 
principal  objects  to  which  they  had  so  long  aspired.     But  what 
we  are  most  to  admire  is,  the  prudence  and  moderation  of 
those  haughty  nobles  themselves,  who  were  enraged  by  in* 
juries,  inflamed  by  opposition,  and  elated  by  a  total  victory- 
over  their  sovereigh.    They  were  content,  even  in  this  pleni- 
tude of  power,  to  depart  from  some  articles  of  Henry  L's 
charter,  which  they  made  the  foundation  of  their  demands, 
particularly  from  the  abolition  of  wardships,  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  Buflicienfiy 
(iareful  not  to  diminish  too  far  the  power '  and  revenue  of  the 
drown.  If  they  appear,  therefore,  to  have  carried  other  demands 
to  too  great  a  height,  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  faithless  and 
tyrannical  character  of  the  king  himself,  of  which  they  had 
long  had  experience,  and  which  they  foresaw  would,  if  they 
{provided  no  further  security,  lead  him  soon  to  infringe  their- 
new  liberties,  and  revoke  his  own  concessions.    This  alone 
gave   birth    to  'those    other    articles,  seemingly  exorbitant, 
which  were   added   as  a  rampart  for  the  safeguard  of  the 
Great  Charter. 

The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  London  should 
remain  in  their  hands,  and  the  Tower  be  consigned  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  primate,  till  the  15th  of  August  ensuing,  or  till  the 
execution  of  the  several  articles  of  the  Great  Charter.*     The= 

•  Aymet,  voL  i.  p.  201.    Chxon^  Dunst  vol..  L  p.  79. 
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better  to  insure  the  same  end,  he  allowed  them  to  choose 
five-and-lwenty  members  from  their  own  body,  as  conservatoni 
of  the  public  liberties ;  and  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  authority 
of  these  men  either  in  extent  or  duration.  If  any  complaint 
were  made  of  a  violation  of  the  charter,  whether  attempted 
by  the  king,  justiciaries,  sheriffs,  or  foresters,  any  four  of 
these  barons  might  admonish  the  kins  to  redress  the  griev- 
fince  :  if  satisfaction  wer^  not  obtauied,  they  could  jissemble 
^e  whole  council  of  twenty-five ;  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  great  council,  were  empowered  to  compel  him  to  observe 
the  charter,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  might  levy  war  against 
him,  attack  his  castles,  and  employ  every  kind  of  violencef 
except  against  his  royal  person,  and  that  of  his  queen  and 
children.  All  men  throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound, 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  swear  obedience  to  the 
twenty-five  barons ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were 
to  choose  twelve  knights,  who  were  to  make  report  of  such 
bvil  customs  as  required  redress,  conformably  to  the  tenor  of 
the  Great  Charter.*  The  names  of  those  conservators  were, 
the  earls  of  Clare,  Albemarle,  Glocester,  Winchester,  Here* 
ford,  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of 
Oxford,  William  Mareschal  the  younger,  Robert  Fitz- Walter, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Eustace  de  Vescey,  Gilbert  Delaval,  William 
de  Moubray,;,Greoffrey  de  Say,  Roger  de  Mombezon,  William 
4e  Huntingfield,  Robert  de  Ros,  the  constable  of  Chester, 
William  de  Aubenie,  Richard  de  Perci,  William  Malet,  John 
Fitz-Robert,  William  de  Lanvalay,  Hugh  de  Bigod,  and  Roger 
de  Montfichet.t  These  men  were,  by  this  convention,  really 
invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom :  they  were 
irendered  coordinate  with  the  king,  <Kr  rather  superior  to  him, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power ;  and  as  there  was  no 
pircumstance  of  government  which,  either  directly  or  mdi« 
lectly,  might  not  bear  a  relation  to  the  security  or  observance 
rf  the  Great  Charter,  there  could  scarcely  occur  any  incident 
in  which  they  might  not  lawfully  interpose  their  authority. 

John  seemed  to  submit  passively  to  all  these  regulations, 
however  injurious  to  majesty :  he  sent  writs  to  all  4he  sheritts, 
ordering  them  to  constrain  every  one  to  swear  obedience  to 

•  Tliis  s^ms  a  vary  stioag  pxoof  that  the  house  of  eommont  was  not 
Hiesr  in  bemg;  otherwise  the  knights  end  hurgeHiet  from  the  several 
eounUes  could  have  given  ia  to  the  kcdi  aiiet  of  grieivaa€es»  withiMl 
so  unusual  an  electioa. 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  m. 

▼or..  1.  W-  .  H 
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the  twen^-five  teions:  *  he  dismissed  all  his  foi^igii  fosces* 
he  pretended,  that  his  government  was  thenceFgrtn  to  run  in  s 
new  tenor,  and  be  more  indulgent  to  the  liber^  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  people.  But  he  only  dissembled  nil  he  should 
Snd  a  farorable  opportunity  fbr  annulling  all  his  concessions. 
The  ii\juries  and  mdigntdes  wUch  he  had  fonneily  suffered 
from  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  as  they  came  from  equals 
or  superiors,  seemed  to  make  but  small  impression  on  him ; 
but  the  sense  of  this  perpetual  and  *  total  subjecticHi  under  hii 
own  rebellious  vassals,  sunk  deep  in  his  mind ;  and  he  was  de- 
termined, at  all  hazards,  to  throw  off  so  ignominious  a  slaveiy.t 
He  prew  sullen,  silent,^and  reserved:  he  shunned  the, society 
of  hu  courtiers  and  nobles :  he  retired  into  the  hie  of  Wight, 
as  if  desirous  of  hiding  his  shame  and  confusion ;  but  in  this 
retreat  he  meditated  the  most  fatal  vengeance^  against  all  his 
enemies.^  He  secretly  sent  abroad  his  emissanes  to  enlist 
foreign  soldiers,  and  to  invite  the  rapacious  Brabancons  into 
bis  service,  by  the  prospect  of  i!^aring  the  spoils  of  England, 
and  reaping  the  forfeitures  of  so  many  ojpulent  barons,  who 
had  incuned  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  by  rising  in  arms  against 
him4  And  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Kome,  in  order  to 
lay  before  the,  pope  the  Great  Charter,  which  he  had  been 
con^elled  to  sign,  and  to  complain,  before  that  tribunal,  ^ 
the  violence  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.|| 

Innocent,  considering  himself  as  feudal  lord  -of  the  Xing* 
dbm,  was  incensed  at  the  temerity  of  the  bar<ms,  who,  thou^ 
they  pretended  to  appeal  to  his  authority,  had  dbu^d,  without 
waiting  for  his  consent,  to  impose  such  terms  on  a  pzincei 
who,  by  resigning  to  the  Stoman  pontiff  his  crown  and  inde* 
pendence,  had  placed  himself  immediately  under  the  papal 
^ptrotection.  He  issued j  therefore,  a  bull,  m  which,  from  the 
plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  and  from  the  authority  which 
God  had  committed  to  him,  to  build  and  destroy  kingdoms,  to 
plant  and  overthrow,  he  annulled  and  abrogated  me.  whole 
charter,  as  unjust  in  itself,  as.obtamed  by  compulsion,  and  as 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  prohibited 
the  barons  from  exacting  the  observance  of  it:  he  even  pro? 
hibited  the  king  himself  from  paying  any  regard  to  it :  he 

♦M.  Paris,  p.  182.  t  M.  Paris,  p.  183. 

1  M.  Pans,  p.  183.  • 

f  M.  Pmis,  p.  188.    Chron.  Dunst  vol.  i  p.  75i.    Ohttm. 

p*488.^  '  '^  .  . 

s  I  M.  Pazk,  p.  ISe.    Chnm.  Dtust  voL  i.  p.  78. 
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■h>rim»ri  bun  4iid  U»  wbjeds  from  all  osths  winch  they  ha^ 
iMea  constraiiied  to  take  to  that  purpose ;  and  he  pronouacaa 
9k  gnoend  lienteooe  of  eKcoinnrnnication  against  every  one  who 
Aoiild  peraevere  in  maintauiing  such  treasonable  and  iniqui» 
tooa  pietenskms** 

The  kingy  as  his  foreign  forces  arrived  along  with  this  bull 
fiow,  venttti^  to  take  off  the  mask;  and,  under  sanction  <d 
the  pope-s  dsciee,  recalled  all  the  liberties  .which  he  had 
granted  to  hlfi  subjects,  and  which  be  had  soleinnly  8w<or&  ia 
«b9erve.  But  tiie  spiritual  weapon  was  found  upcm  trial 
te  ewrry  leas  fence  with  it  than  ha  had  reascm  from  his  own 
eseperience  to  apprefaj»id.  The  pdniate  refused  to  ob^  the 
pop^  in  publiriung  the  sentence  of  exeomtmimcation  against 
the  lMm>iis ;  and  thoii^  he  was  cited  to  Borne,  lix^  bd 
m|^  itittend  a.  general  council  ihere.  aissemhled,  and  waa 
aufltpeoded,  qq-  accoui^  of  his  disobedience  to  the  pope, 
afid  his  secret  eorrec^nclenee  with  the  king^s  enemies  ;t 
tbough  a  new  and  particular  aeatenee. of  exeommunicatioii 
was  pronounced  by  name  against  Htse  piino^al  barons ;  j:  John 
BtUl  found  that  his  nobility  and  people,  and  even  his  clergy, 
adher^  to  the  defence  of  th^  liberti^Sf-^and  to  their  combi* 
QatioQ  a^nst  him :  the  sword  of  his  foreign  mexnenaries  ymm 
B^  he  h^  to  trust  to  for  restonng  his  autiiority. 

The  barons,  ader  obtaining  the  Great  Charter,  seem  to  have 
been  lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  and  to  have  tajcen  no  rational 
nteasurea,  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  a  HnreigB  force,  for 
lenaaeaibliiig  thea*  amiiea.  The  king  was,  from  the  firsts 
master  of  the  field  ;  and  immediately  laid  sie^  to  the  casde 
ef  Rocheeter^  which  was  ob^inate^  defended  by  William  de 
i^bseeyt  aA  the  head  of  a  hundnsd  and  for^  knights  with  dieir 
xatemra,  but  was  at  last  reduced  hj  famine^  Joba,  irritated 
wa^  the  xeaifltanoe,  intended  to  have  hanged  the.govemor  and: 
nil  the  garnaon;  but  on  the  r^^seotatiea  of  William  de 
Mauleon^  who  suggested  to  him  the  danger  of  reprisals,  he 
was  content  to.  sacrifice,  m  this  barbarous  manner,  the  inferior 
prisoners  on^4  '^^  captivity  of  William  de  Allaney,  the 
beat  officer  among  the^  confederated  barons,  was  an  irrepara* 
Ue  loss  to  th^ir  cause ;  and  no  regular  opposition  was  thence* 
forth  mdbde  to  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms.  Tte  rav«iaae 
and  bai^arous  mercenaries,  incited  by  a  cruel  and  emagad 

■.l^lfl  I  I        I  I  -I -Ml  I.I.    .1  I  .  ,      ■  I    .1,      I    I.     ..       >  .         •.!» 
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prinoe^  were  iet  loose  agamtt  ^  estates,  tmaste, 
houses,  parks  of  the  barons,  and  spread  devastation  over  the 
&ce  of  the  kingdom.    Nothing  wa3  to  be  seen  butlhe  flames 
of  Tillages,  and  castles  reduced  to  ashes,  the  constematioii 
aLd  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  tortures  exercised  by  the  aol- 
dieiy  to  make  them  reveal  their  concealed  treasures,   and 
reprisals  no  less  barbarous,  committed  by  the  barons  and  their 
pfljrtisans  on  the  royal  demesnes,  and  on  the  estates  t>f  such 
■s  still  adhered  to  the  crown.    The  king,  marching  through 
fhe  whole  extent  of  England,  from  Dover  to  Berwick,  laid  &b 
provinces  vraste  on  each  side  of  him  ;  and  considered  every 
estate,  whwh  was  not  his  immediate  pro^rty,  as  entirely  hos- 
tile, and  the  object  of  military  execution.    The  nobility  of 
the  north  in  particular,  who  had  shown  greatest  violence  in 
the  recovery  of-their  liberties,  and  who,  acting  in  a  sepantt 
body,  had  expressed  their  discontent  even  at  the  conoessioiis 
made  by  the  Great  Charter,  as  they  coald  expect  no  mercy, 
fled  before  him  with  &eir  wives  and  families,  and  purchased 
the  friendship  of  Alexander,  the  yotmg  king  of  Scots,  by 
doing  homage  to  him. 

The  barons,  reduced  to  &is  desperate  extremity,  and  men* 
aced  with  the  total  loss  of  their  liberties,  their  properties^  and 
their  lives,  employed  a  remedy  no  less  desperate ;  and  making 
applications  to  the  court  of  France,  they  offered  to  acknowf 
edge  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  for  their  sovereign,  on 
condition  tlmt  he  would  afford  them  protection  from  the  vio* 
lence  of  their  enraged  prince.  Though  the  sense  of  the  com^ 
mon  rights  of  mai^ind,  the  only  rights  that  are  entirely  inde- 
feasible, might  have  justified  them  in  the  deposition  of  their 
king,  they  declined  insisting  before  Philip  on  a  pretenaott 
which  is  commonly  so  disagreeable  to  sovereigns,  and  wlydi 
sounds  harshly  in  their  roy^tl  ears.  They  afi^med  tiiat  Johar 
was  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  by  reason  of  the 
attainder  passed  i:4)on  him  during  his  brother's  reign;  tiiough 
tiiat  attainder  had  been  reversed,  and  Richard  h^  even,  &r 
his  last  will,  declared  him  his  successor.  They  pretended, 
that  he  was  already  legally  deposed  by  sentence  of  the  peers 
of  France,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew ;  though 
that  sentedie  could  not  possibly  regard  any  thing  but  his  trans- 
marine dominions,  which  alone  he  held  in  vassala^  to  that 
erown.  On  more  plausible  grounds,  they  affirmecH  that  he 
had  already  deposed  himself  by  doing  homage  to  tiie  POMt 
•hanging  the  nature  of  his  sovereignty,  and  resigxung  an  inoe* 
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« indent  crown  for  a  fee  under  a  foreiga  power.  And  as 
lanche  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  Lewis,  was  descended  by  be? 
mother  from  Henry  11.,  they  maintained,  though  many  other 
princes  stood  before  her  in  the  order  of  succession,  that  they 
had  not  shaken  off  the  royal  family,  in  choosmg  her  husband 
for  their  sovereign. 

Philip  was  strongly  tempted  to  lay  hold  on  the  rich  prize 
which  was  offered  to  him.  The  legate  menaced  him  with 
^"^terdicts  and  excommunications,  if  he  invaded  the  patrimony 
of  St*  Peter,  or  attacked  a  prince  who  was  under  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  the  holy  see ;  *  but  as  Philip  was  assured 
of  the  obedience  of  his  own  vassals,  his  principles  were 
changed  with  the  times,  and  he  now  undervalued  as  much  all 
papal  censures,  as  he  formerly  pretended  to  pay  respect  to 
them.  His  chief  scruple  was  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  which 
he  might  expect  from  the  English  barons  in  their  new  engage- 
ments, and  the  danger  of  intrusting  hi?  son  and  heir  into  me 
hands  of  men  who  might,  on  any  caprice  or  necessity,  make 
peace  with  their  native  sovereign,  by  sacrificing  a  pledge  of 
80  much  value.  He  therefore  exacted  from  the  barons  twenty- 
five  hostages  of  the  most  noble  birth  in  the  kingdom  ;t  and 
having  obtained  this  security,  he  sent  over  first  a  small  army 
to  the  relief  of  the  confederates ;  then  more  numerous  forceSi 
which  arrived  with  Lewis  himself  at  their  head. 

The  first  effect  of  the  young  princess  appearance  in  Eng- 
jand  was  the  desertion  of  John^s  foreign  troops,  who,  being 
tnostly  levied  in  Flanders,  and  other  provinces  of  France, 
refused  to  serve  against  the  heir  of  their  monarchy.}  The 
Gascons  and  Poictevins  alone,  whd  were  still  John^s  subjects, 
adhered  to  his  cause  ;  but  they  were  too  weak  to  maintain  that 
superiority  in  the  field  which  they  had  hitherto  supported 
against  the  confederated  barons.  Many  considemble  noble* 
men  deserted  John's  party,  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Arundel, 
Warrenne,  Oxford,  Albemarle,  and  William  Mareschal  the 
younger :  his  castles  fell  daily  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
Dover  was  the  only  place  which,  from  the  valor  and  fidelity 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  governor,  made  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  Lewis  ;§  and  the   barons  had  the  melaacholy 

pros{)ect  of  finally  succeeding  in  their  purpose,  i^d  of  escap* 

_.---■  ,  ■  • 

•  M.  Pariii,  p.  194.  M.  West.  p.  276. 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  Ida.  Chroxi.  Dunst.  toL  1  p«  74» 

i  M.  Paxis,  p.  196. 

I  IL  Fans,  p.  19S.  Caurm*  Dunst  toL  i  p^  76^  7S. 
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Ing  tfie  tjrranny  of  their  own  king,  by  irap6sing  on  dieinselv^ 
and  the  nation  a  foreign  yoke.    But  this  iintpn  was  of  short 
duration  between  the  French  and  English  nobles ;  and  the 
imprudence  of  Lewis,  who  cm  every  occasion  showed  ^too 
visible  a  preference  to  the  former,  increased  that  jealousy 
which  it  was  so  natural  for  the  latter  to  entertain  in  their 
present  situation.*     The  viscount  of  Melun,  too,  it  is  said,  one 
of  his  courtiers,  fbll  sick  at  London ;    and  finding  the  ap- 
proaches of  death,  he  sent  for  some  of  his  friends  among  the 
jBnglish  barons,  and  warning  them  of  their  danger,  revealed 
Lewises  secret  intentions  of  exterminating  them  and  their 
&miiies  as  traitors  to  their  prince,  and  of  bestowing  their 
iwtates  and  dignities  on  his  native  subjects,  in  whose  fidelity 
he  could  more  reasonably  place  confidence.t     This  story^ 
whether  true  or  false,  was  universally  reported  and  believed ; 
and,  concurring  with  other  circumstances,  which  rendered  it 
credible,  did  great  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  Lewb.     The 
earl  of  Salisbury  and  other  noblemen  deserted  again  to  John*! 
party ;  f  and  as  men  easily  change  sides  in  a  civil  war,  espe- 
cially where  tfieir  power  is  founded  on  an  hereditary  and  inde- 
E indent  authority,  and  is  not  derived  from  the  opinion  and 
vor  of  the  people,  the  French  prince  had  reason  to  dread  a 
midden  reverse  of  fortune.    The  king  was  assembling  a  con- 
aideiable  army,  with  a  view  of  fighting  one  great  battle  for 
his  crown ;  but  passing  from  L3mne  to  Lincolnshire,  his  road 
kiy  along  the  seapshore/which  was  overflowed  at  high  water; 
and  not  choosing  the  proper  time  for  his  journey,  he  lost  in 
the  mundation  aU  hid  carriages,  treasure,  baggage,  and  regalia. 
The  affliction  fbr  this  disaster,  and  vexation  from  the  distracted 
Utate  of  his  affairs,  increased  the  sickness. under  which  be. 
then  labored ;  and  though  he  reached  the  castTe  of  Newark, 
he  was  obliged  to  halt  there,  and  his  distemper  soon  after  put 
an  end  t6  his  life,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of.  his  age,  and 
eighteenth  of ^  his  reign;  and  freed  the  nation  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  it  was  equally  exposed  by  his  success  or  by  his 
misfortunes. 

The  character  of  this  prince  is  nothing  but  a  complication 
of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odious ;  ruraous  to  himself  and 
destructive  to  his  people.  Cowardice,  inactivity,  folly,  levity 
licentiousness,  ingrs^ude,  treachery^  tjrranny,  and  cruelty 

•  W.  Heming.  p.  559, 

t  Cairan.  Dnnst  voL  if. .19. 
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all  these  qualities  a|)pear  too  evidently  in  the  several  incident 
of  his  life,'  to  glvis  us  room  to  suspect  that  the  disagreeable 
picture  has  been  anywise  overcharged  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  ancient  historians.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  conduct 
to  his  father,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  or  his  subjects,  was 
most  culpable  ;  or  whether  his  crimes,  in  these  respects,  were 
not  even  exceeded  by  the  baseness  which  appeared  in  his 
transactions  with  the  kmg  of  France,  the  pope,  and  the  barons. 
His  European  dominions,  when  they  devolved  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  were  more  extensive  than  have  ever, 
since  his  time,  been  ruled  by  any  English  monarch  :  but  he 
first  lost  by  his  misconduct  the  flourishing  provinces  in  France, 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family :  he  subjected  his  king- 
dom to  a  shameful  vassalage  under  the  see  of  Rome  :  he  saw 
the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  diminished  by  law,  and  still 
more  reduced  by  faction ;  and  he  died  at  last,  when  in  danger 
of  being  totally  expelled  by  a  foreign  power,  and  of  either 
ending  his  life  miserably  in  prison,  or  seeking  shelter  as  a 
fugitive  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  prejudices  against  this  prince  were  so  violent,  that  he 
was  believed  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Miramoulin,  or 
emperor  of  Morocco,  and  to  have  offered  to  change  his  religion 
and  become  Mahometan,  in  order  to  purchase  the  protection 
of  that  monarch.  But  though  this  story  b  told  us,  on  plausi- 
ble authority,  by  Matthew  Paris,*  it  is  in  itiself  utterly  im- 
probable ;  cAcept  that  there  is  nothing  so  incredible  but  may 
be  believed  to  proceed  from  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  John. 

The  monks  throw  great  reproaches  on  this  prince  for  his 
impiety,  and  even  infidelity ;  and  as  an  instance  of  it,  they 
tell  us  that,  having  one  day  caught  a  very  fat  stag,'he  ex- 
claimed, ^  How  plump  and  well  fed  is  this  animal  I  and  yet  I 
dare  swear  he  never  heard  mass.'^  f  This  sally  of  wit  upon 
the  usual  corpulency  of  the  priests,  more  than  all  his  enormous 
crimes  and  iniquities,  made  him  pass  with  them  for  an 
atheist.  ' 

John  left  two  legitimate  sons  behind  him,  Henry,  bom  on 
(he  first  of  October,  1207,  and  now  nine  years  of  age ;  and 
Richard,  bom  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1209;  and  three 
daughters,  Jane,  afterwards  married  to  Alexander,  king  of 
Scots;  Eleanor,  married  first  to  William  Maieschal  the 
younger,  earl  of  Pembroke^  and  then  to  Simon  Mountfortj 

•  Page  109.  t  H.  Paxil,  p.  170. 
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.imVI  cF  Leicester;  and  Isabella,  married  to  the  emperor 
Frudoric  II.  All  these  children  were  bom  to  him  by  Isabella 
of  Angouleme,  his  second  wife.  Hu«  illegitimate  children 
were  numerous;  but  none  of  them  were  anywise  dis- 
tinff*iJ8hed.. 

It  was  this  king  who,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  first 
gave  by  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  the  right  of  ehecting 
anniu>l?y  a  mayor  out  of  its  own  body,  an  office  which  was  till 
now  held  for  life.  He  gave  the  city  also  power  to  elect  and 
leitiove  i!ff  <lH)ri^  at  pleasure,  and  its  common-council  men 
annually.  I^mdop  bridge  was  finished  in  this  reign:  the 
vrmer  l»h<^ci»  wpo  of  wood.  Maud,  the  empress,  was  ihb 
Int  tJiat  (hUh  a  »*r  f )  bridge  in  England. 

\        . 
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APPENDIX   II. 

IHB  FETTDAL  AND  ANOLO-NORMAN  GOVERKMENT 
AND   MANNERS. 

The  feudal  law  is  the  chief  foundation  both  of  the  politi* 
cal  government  and  of  the  jurisprudence  established  by  the 
Normans  in  England.  Our  subject  therefore  requires  that  we 
should  form  a  just  idea  of  this  law,  in  order  to  explain  the 
state,  as  well  of  that  kingdom,  as  of  all  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  which  during  those  ages  were  governed  by  similar 
institutions.  And  though  I  am  sensible  that  I  must  here 
repeat  many  observations  and  reflections  which  have  been 
communicated  by  others,*  yet  as  every  book,  agreeably  to 
the  observation  of  a  great  historian,t  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible  within  itself,  and  should  never  refer  for  any  thing 
material  to  other  books,  it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place  to 
deliver  a  short  plan  of  that  prodigious  fabric,  which  for  several 
centuries  preserved  such  a  mixture  of  liberty  and  oppression, 
order  and  %narchy,  stability  and  revolution,  as  was  never 
experienced  b  any  other  age  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Afler  the  northern  nations  had  subdued  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  they  were  obliged  to  establish  a  system 
of  govemmetit  which  might  secure  their  conquests,  as  well 
agamst  the  revolt  of  their  numerous  subjects  who  remained  in 
the  provinces,  as  from  the  inroads  of  other  tribes,  who  might 
be  tempted  to  ravish  from  them  their  new  acquisitions.  The 
great  change  of  circumstances  made  them  here  depart  from 
thosp  institutions  which  prevailed  among  them  while  they 
remained  in  the  forests  of  Germany ;  yet  was  it  still  natural 
for  them  to  retain,  in  their  present  settlement,  as  much  of 
their  ancient  customs  as  wa»  compatible  with  their  new 
situation.  ' 

The  German  governments,  being  more  a  confederacy  of 
independent  warriors  than  a  civil  subjection,  derived  their 
principal  force  from  many  inferior  and  voluntary  associations 

«  L'Esprit  de  Loix.    Dr.  Robertson's  Wstory  of  ScotUnd. 
^  PsdnFaolo,  Hist.  GobciL  Tad. 
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ivUdiiiidhridaBb  finmed  under  a  pardcular  head  ixr  dueHwa, 
and  which  it  became  the  highest  point  of  hcTnor  to  maintaia 
with  inyiolaUe  fidelity.  Tl^  gloiy  of  the  chief  consisted  m 
the  number,  the  bniveiy,-and  the  zealous  attachment  of  hit 
letainers;  the  duty  of  tiM  letaiaexa  required  that  they  should 
accompany  their  chief  in  all  wars  and  dangers,  that  they 
■hottld  fi|^  and  perish  by  )»s  side,  and  tint  diey  shoidd 
esteem  his  renown  or  his  favor  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all 
their  services.*  The  prince  himself  was  nothing  but  a  great 
chieftain,  who  was  chosen  from  among  &e  rest  on  account 
of  his  superior  valor  or  nobility ;  and  who  derived  his  power 
from  the  voluntary  association  or  tittachment  of  the  other 
chiefkins. 

When  a  tribe,  governed  by  these  ideas,  aad  actuated  by 
these  principles,  subdued  a  large  territory,  the^  found  that, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  keep  themselvee  m  a  military 
posture,  they  could  neither  remain  united  m  a  bod^,  nor  take 
up  their  quarters  in  several  garrisons^  and  that  their  manners 
and  institutions  debarred  them  hom  using  these  expedients; 
the  obvious  ones,  which,  in  a  like  situation,*  would  Inive  been 
employed  by  a  more  civilized  nation*  Their  ignorance  in  the 
art  of  finances,  and  perhaps  the  devastations  inseparable  from 
mich  violent  conquests,  rendered  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
levy  taxes  sufficient  for  the  pay  of  numerous  armies;  and 
their  repugnance  to  subordination,  with  their  attachment  to 
lural  pleasures,  made  the  life  of  the  camp  or  garrison,  if  per^ 
petuated  during  peaceful  times,  extremely  odious  and  dis^ 
custful  to  thenu  They  seized,  tfaere&re,  such  a  portion  ef 
3ie  oHiquered  lands  as  appeared  necessary;  they  as»gned  a 
share  for  suppordng  the  dignity  of  their  prince  and  govern- 
ment ;  they  distributed  other  parts,  under  jhe  title  of  fiefs,  to 
the  chiefs ;  these  made  a  new  partition  among  their  retainers ; 
the  express  condition  of  all  these  grants  was,  that  they  might 
be  resumed  at  pleasure,  and  that  the  possessor,  so  long  as  he 
enjoved  them,  should  still  remain  in  readiness  to  take  £e  field 
for  me  defence  of  the  nation.  And  though  the  conquerors 
immediately  sepamted,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  new  acquisi- 
tions, their  maxtial  dispositioa  made  Uiem  readily  fulfil  the 
terms  of  their  engagement :  they  assembled  on  the  first  alarm ; 
tiieir  habitual  attachment  to  the  chieftain  made  them  willingly 
submit  to  his  command ;  and  thus  a  regular  military  force 

•  Tacit  d#Mor«asRBr 
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^ougb  conci^aled,  was  always  readly  to  defend,  on  m'£^  <mer« 
genc^,  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  community^ 

We  are  not*^  imaguie,  that  all  the  cox«quered  landj  were 
ieized  by  the  northern  conquerors,  or  thai  lnt$  whole  of  the 
land  thus  seized  was  subjected  to  those  niiLtary  services. 
This  supposition  b  confuted  by  the  history  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  continent  Even  the  idea  given  us  of  the  Qerman 
manners  by  the  Eoman  historian  may  convince  us,  that  that 
bold  people  would  never  have  been  content  with  so  precarious 
a.  subsistence,  or  have  fought  to  procure  estab'ushments  which 
were  oc&y  to  continue  during  tne  good  pleasure  of  their  sov- 
ere^;n.  Though  the  northern  cliieftains  accepted  of  lands 
which,  being  considered  as  a  kind  of  military  pay,  might  be 
i;esumed  at  the  will  of  the  king  or  general,  tney  also  took 
possession  of  estates  which,  being  hereditary  and  independ* 
ent,  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  native  liberty,  and 
mipport,  without  court  favor,  Uie  honor  of  iheir  rank  and 
family. 

.  But  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  the  consequences,  between 
the  distribution  of  a  pecuniary  subsistence,  and  the  assign- 
Q^ent  of  lands  burdened  with  ^e  condition  of  military  service. 
The  delivery  of  the  former,  at  the  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual 
terms  of  payment,  still  recalls  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  gratuity 
from  the  piHice,  and  r^ninds  the  soldier  of  the  precarious 
^l^uie  l>y  which  he  holds  his  commission.  But  me  attach^ 
mnt,  naturally  f<nmed  with  a  fixed  portion  of  land,  gradually 
iK^ts  the  idea  of  some&mg  like  proper^,  and  makes  the 
possessor  foi^et  his  dependent  situation,  and  the  conditio^ 
which  was  at  first  annexed  to  the  grant.  It  seemed  equitable, 
tibat  ooB  who  had  cultivated  and  sowed  a  field,  should  reap  th^ 
harvest :  hence  fiefe,  which  were  at  first  entirely  precarious, 
were  soon  made  annual.  A  man  who  had  employed  hia 
money  in  buildipg,  planting,  or  other  improvements,  expected 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor  or  expense :  hence  they  were 
oext  granted  during  a  term  of  years.  It  would  be  thought 
bard  to  expel  a  man  from  his  possessions  who  had  alwayrf 
done  his  duty«  and  performed  tlie  conditions  on  which  he 
originally  received  them :  henc^  the  chieftains,  in  a  subse* 
quent  period,  thought  them&ielves  entitled  to  demand  the'  en* 
joyment  of  their  feudal  lands  during  life.  It  was  found,  that 
a  man  would  more  wilhngly  expose  hunself  in.battle,  if  assured 
diat  his  &mily  should  inherit  his  possessions,  and  should  not 
oe  left  by  his  death  in  want  and  poverty :  hence  fiefs  weva 
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made  taereditaiy  m  families,  and  deecended,  dxamg  aoe  agf 
to  the  aon,  then  to  the  grandson,  next  to  the  brothers,  and 
aAerwards  to  more  distant  relationsJ*  The  idea  of  property 
stole  in  gradually  upon  that  of  military  pay ;  and  each  centiiry 
noade  some  sensible  addition  to  the  stability  of  fiefs  and 
tenures. 

In  all  these  successive  acquisitions,  the  chief  was  supported 
by  his  vassals ;  who,  having  originally  a  strong  connection  widi 
him,  augmented  by  the  constant  mtercourse  of  good  offices, 
and  by  the  friendship  arising  from  vicinity  and  dependence, 
were  inclined  to  follow  their  leader  against  all  his  enemies, 
and  voluntarily,  in  his  private  quarrels,  paid  him  the  same 
obedience  to  which,  by  their  tenure,  they  were  bound  in 
foreign  wars.  White  he  daily  advanced  new  pretensions  to 
secure  the  possession  of  his  superior  fief,  they  expected  to 
find  the  same  advantage  in  acquiring  stability  to  their  subor- 
*  dinate  ones ;  and  they  zealously  opposed  the  intrusion  of  a 
new  lord,  who  would  be  inclined,  as  he  was  fully  entitled,  to 
bestow  the  possession  of  their  lands  on  his  owa  favorites  and 
retamers.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  gradually  de- 
cayed ;  and  each  noble,  fortified  in  his  own  territory  by  the 
attachment  of  his  vassals,  became  too  powerful  to  be  expelled 
by  an  order  from  the  throne ;  and  he  secured  by  law  what  he 
bad  at  first  acquired  by  usurpation. 

During  this  precarious  state  of  the  supreme  power,  a  dif- 
ference would  immediately  be  experienced  between  those 
portions  of  territory  which  were  subjected  to  the  feudal  tenures, 
and  those  which  were  possessed  by  an  allodial  or  free  title. 
Though  the  latter  possessions  had  at  first  been  esteemed-much 
preferable,  they  were  soon  found,  by  the  progressive  changes 
mtcoduced  into  public  and  private  law,  to^be  of  an  inferior 
condition  to  the  former.  The  possessors  of  a  feudal  territoiy, 
united  by  a  regular  subordination  under  one  chief,  and  by  the 
mutual  attachments  of  the  vassals,  had  the  same  advantages 
over  the  proprietors  of  the  other,  that  a  disciplined  army  en- 
joys over  a  dispersed  multitude ;  and  were  enabled  to  commit 
with  impunity  all  injuries  on  their  defenceless  neighbors. 
Every  one,  therefore,  hastened  to  seek  that  protection  wnich 
he  found  so  necessary ;  and  each  allodial  proprietor,  resign- 
mg  his  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  or  erf*  some 
nobleman  respected  for  power  or  valor,  received  them  back 

•  lib.  Feud*  Hb.  L  tit  i. 
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irith  the  eonditioir  of  feudal  services,*  which,  thouf^  a  burden 
•omewhat  grievous,  brought  him  ample  compensatloii,  by 
eonnecting  him  with  the  neighboring  proprietors,  and  plying 
bini  under  the  guardianship  of  a  potent  chieflain.  The  decay 
i»f  the  potitical  government  thus  necfissariiy  occasioned  the 
jBxtension  of  the  feudal :  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  um« 
yersally  divided  into  baroniea,  and  these  into  inferior  fiefs  | 
and  the  attachment  of  vassals  to  their  chief,  which  was  at  first 
an  essential  part  of  the  German  manners,  was  still  supported 
by  the  same  causes  from  which  it  at  first  arose ;  the  necessity 
of  mutual  protection,  and  the  continued  intercourse,  between 
the  head  and  the  members,  of  benefits  and  services-. 

But  there  was  another  circumstance,  which  corroborated 
these  feudal  dependencies,  and  tended  to  connect  the  vassals 
with  their  superior  lord  by  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union.  The 
northern  conqueroosy  as  well  as  the  more  early  Greeks  and 
Romans,  embraced  a  policy,  which  is  unavoidable  to  aill, 
oations  that  have  made  slender  advances  in  refinement :  they 
^every  where  united  the  civil  jurisdiction  with  the  military 
power.  Law,  in  its  commencement,  was  not  an  intricate 
science,  and  was  more  governed  by  maxims  of  equity,  'which 
seem  obvious  to  common  sense,  than  by  numerous  and  subtile 
principles,  applied  to  a  variety  of  cases  by  profound  reason* 
ings  from  analogy.  An  ofiicer,  though  he  had  passed  his  life 
in  the  field,  was  able  to  determine  all  legal  controversies  which 
eould  occur  within  the  district  committed  to  his  chai^ ;  and 
bis  decisions  were  the  most  likely  to  meet  with  a  prompt  and 
ready  obedience,  from  men  who  respected  his  person,  and 
were  accustomed  to  act  under  his  command.  The  profit 
arising  from  punishments,  which  were  then  chiefly  pecuniary, 
was  another  reason  for  his  desiring  to  retain  ^e  judicial  power  ^ 
and  when  his  fief  became  hereditary,  this  authority,  which 
was  essential  to  it,  was  also  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  The 
counts  and  other  magistmtes,  whose  power  was  merely  ofiicial, 
were  tempted,  in  imitation  of  the  feudal  lords,  whom  they 
resembled  in  so  many  particulars,  to  render  their  dignity 
perpetual  and  hereditary;  and  in  the  decline  of  the  regiil 
power,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  making  good  their  preten« 
sions.  Aftei"  this  manner  the  vast  fkbric  of  feudal  subordina* 
tion  became  quite  solid  and  comprehensive ;  it  formed  every 
where  an  essential  part  of  the  political  constitution ;  and  this 

•  Marci3]£  Fonn.  47,  a)^ad  liadeabr.  p.  123a» 
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Nbnnui  wi  otet  htran»  iHid  M^yvrai  the  fortifies  ctf  Wa» 
Km^^weKe  so  accuilDiiied  to  it,  thfti  tbey  oould  ecaicety  Ibnit 
•n  idea  atnnj  other  species  of  citU  govenunent* 

The  SuoDo  who  conqiieied  Eogl^,  ss  the  j  ektenniiiatec^ 
the  aaeiettt  iiihd>itaiitB,  and  thought  tbeniselves  secured  by  ^ 
sea  against  new  imraders,  found  it  less  leqwste  to  mrtiptaia 
tlwiDsehres  ia  a  military  podHire :  the  quantity  of  land  which 
tbmr  aanszed  to  offices  seems  to  have  been  of  small  value  ; 
and  for  that  reason  contmued  die  longn  in  its  or^nsl  situa* 
tiDO»  and  was  always  possessed  during  plessibne  by  those  who 
were  intrasled  with  the  command.  Th^  conditions  were  toq 
precarious  to  satisfy  the  Norman  barons,  who  eigoyed  more 
independent  possessions  snd  jurisdictions  in  their  owncoui^ry ; 
and  William  was  obliged,  in  the  new  distribution  of  land,  to 
copy  the  tenures  which  were  now  become  univeisal  on  the 
continent  England,  of  a  sudden  became  a  feudal  kiogdom,t 
and  received  all  the  advantages,  and  was  expos^  to  all  Uie 
ipeonvenimices,  incident  to  tittt  species  of  civil  fx)lity. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  the  king  was 
Ills  supreme  lord  of  the  landed  pn^ierty :  aU  possessors,  who 
tDJoyed  the  firuits  or  revenue  of  any  part  cf  it,  held  dtose 
privileges,  either  mediately  or  immedialely,  of  him ;  imd  tii^ir 
jmperty  was  conceived  to  be^  b  some  degree,  coaditionsL  $ 
The  land  was  sdl  w>rehended  to  be  a  species  of  benefice* 
which  was  Uie  original  conception  ct  a  feudal  prc^^er^ ;  aiMi 
die  vassal  pwed,  in  return  for  it,  stated  services  to  his  baron* 
as  the  baron  hiinstelf  did  for  his  land  to  the  crewn^  The  vas* 
sid  was  obliged  to  defend  his  baron  in  war ;  and  die  bwrrai,  al 
the  head  of  his  vassals,  was  bound  to  fi^t  in  defence  of  the 
king  and  kingdom.  ^  beside^  these  military  services^  wl»di 
were  casual,  there  were  others  imposed  of  a  dvil  natine,  which 
were  more  constant  and  dumble. 

The  northern  nations  had  no  idea  that  any  man  tnined  iq» 
to  honor  and  inured  to  arms,  was  ever  to  be  governed,  without 
his  own  consent,  by  the  absolute  will  of  another;  or  that  the 
administration  of  justice  was  ever  to  be  exercised  by  the  pri- 
vate opinion  of  any^one  ma^strate,  without  the  concurrence 

«  The  ideM  of  the  ftiidal  gov«nMnieiit  were  lo  rooted,  that  ef«a 
Uwyen  in  thoee  ages  could  not  foim  a  notion  oi  any  other  convtita- 
tkm.  Begnuxn  (says  Bracton«  lib.  iL  cap.  34)  qttod  ez  comitatibiis  et 
banmibns  didtur  ease  constitutom. 

t  Coke,  ConuB.  on  lit.  p.  1, 2,  ad  fleet  1. 

t  8oauMrorOaTeik.p.l09,    SmiUi  de  Eep.  ]]1>.  ill  o^^  10^ 
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check  his  arbitmiy  and  iniquitous  decisions.  The  l^^l  thet<» 
fbre,  when  he  found  it  iiecedsary  to  demand  any  service  of  his 
bannis  or  chief  tenants,  beyond  what  was  due  by  their  tenures, 
was  obliged  to  a^mble  theih^  in  order  to  obtain  their  r^onient ; 
iCnd  when  h  was  necessary  to  determine  any  controversy  which 
Doight  arise  among  tiie  barons  themselves,  the  qnestioh  must 
te  discussed  in  their  presence,  and  be  decided  according  to 
tiieir  opinion  or  advice.  In  th^se  two  circinnstances  of  con- 
sent And  advice,  donsisted  chiefly  the  civil  services  of  the 
ancient  barons ;  and  thes6  impUed  all  the  considerable  mci- 
dents  of  government.  In  orte  view,  the  barons  regarded  this 
attendance  as  their  principal  privilege ;  in  another,  as  a  irriev. 
ous  burden.  That  no  momentous  affairs  could  be  transacted 
without  their  consent  and  advice,  vras  in  general  esteemed  the 
great  security  of  their  possessions  and  dignities ;  but  as  they 
reaped  no  immediate  profit  from  their  attendance  at  court,  and 
Were  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  and  charge  by  an  absence 
from  their  own  estates,  every  one  was  glad  to  exempt  himself 
from  each  particular  exertion  of  this  power ;  and  was  pleased 
both  that  the  call  for  diat  duty^should  seldom  return  upon  him, 
and  that  others  should  undergo  the  burden  in  his  stead.  The 
kkig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  usually  anxious,  for  several  rea- 
sons, that  the  assembly  of  tfie  barons  should  be  full  at  every' 
stated  or  casual  meeting :  this  attendance  was  the  chief  badge 
<lf  their  subordination  to  his  crown,  and  drew  fliem  from  that 
independence  which  they  were  apt  to  affect  in  their  own  castles 
and  manors ;  and  where  the  meeting  was  thin  or  ill  attended, 
its  determinations  had  less  authority,  and  commanded  not  so 
ready  an  obedience  from  the  whole  community. 

The  case  was  tiie  same  with  the  barons  in  their  courts,  an 
with  the  king  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  It  was 
requisite  to  assemble  the  vassals,  in  order  to  determine  by 
' Aeir  vote  any  question  which  regarded  the  barony;  and  they 
sat  along  with  the  chief  in  all  trials,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
which  occurred  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  They 
were  bound  to  pay  suit  and  service  at  the  court  of  their 
baron;  and  as -their  tenure  was  military,  and  consequently 
honorable,  they  were  admitted  into' his  society,  and  partook 
of  his  friendship.  Thus,  a  kingdom  was  considered  only 
as  a  great  barony,  and  a  barony  as  a  small  kingdom.  The 
btoons  were  peers  to  each  (Kher  in  the  national  council,  and  in 
some  degree  companions  fo  the  king ;  ^  vassals  were  peert 
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ta  each  olhw  ia  tte  court  of  htaaaj^  and  coropanjoBa  ^ 
baron.*    - 

But  though  this  resemblance  so  far  took  place,  the  vassals, 
by  the  natural  course  of  things^  universally,  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitutions, fell  into  a  grsater  subordination  under  the  baroD« 
than  the  baron  himself  under  his  sovereign ;  and  these  g07« 
emments  had  a  necessary  and  infallible  tendency  to  augment 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  great  chief,  residing  in  his 
country  seat,  which  he  was  commonly  allowed  to  fortify,  Lost, 
in  a  great  measure,  bis  connection  or  acquaintance  with  the 
prince,  and  added  every  day  new  force  to  his  authority  over 
the  vassals  of  the  barony.  They  received  from  him  e^ucati<ni 
in  all  military  exercises;  his  hospitality  invited  them  to  live 
and  enjoy  society  in  his  hall ;  their  leisure,  which  was  great, 
made  them  perpetual  retainers  on  his  person,  and  partakers 
of  his  country  sports  and  amusements ;  they  had  no  means  of 
gratifying  their  ambition  but  by  making  a  figure  m  his  train  ; 
bis  favor  and  countenance  was  their  greatest  honor ;  his  dis« 

geasure  exposed  them  to  contempt  and  ignominy ;  and  they 
It  every  moment  the  necessity  of  his  (H'otection,  both  in  the 
controversies  which  occurred  with  other  vassals,  and,  what  was 
more  material,  m  the  daily  inr6ads  and  injuries  which  were 
committed  by  the  neighboring  barons.  During  the  time  of 
general  war,  the  sovereign,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  and  was  the  great  protector  of  the  state,  always 
acquired  some  accession  to  his  authority,  which  he  lost  during 
the  inter\'al3  of  peace  and  tranquillity;  but  the  loose  police 
incident  to  the  feudal  constitutions,  maintained  a  perpetual, 
though  secret  hostility,  between  the  several  members  of  the 
state ;  and  the  vassals  found  no  means  of  securing  themselves 
against  the  injuries  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed, 
but  by  closely  adhering  to  their  chief,  and  falling  bto  a  sub- 
missive dependence  upon  him. 

If  the  feudal  government  was  so  little  favorable  to  the  true 
liberty  even  of  the  military  vassal,  it  was  still  more  destructive 
of  the  independence  and  security  of  the  other  members  of  the 
state,  or  what  in  a  proper  sense  we  call  the  people.  A  great 
part  of  them  were  serfs,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery 
or  villainage;  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  paid  their 
cent  in  services,  which  were  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary^  and 

•  Du  Cange,  Gloos.  in  vorb.  Par.  Cujae.  f!ft»»fr^,  in  jift.  P«iid» 
ttb.  i  tit.  i.  p.  IS.    gpelm.  Okss.  ia  verb.     . 
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they  could  expect  no  redress  of  injuries  in  a  court  of  barony 
from  men  who  tliought  they  had  a  right  to  oppress  and  tyran* 
nize  over  them :  the  towns  were  situated  either  within  the 
demesnes  of  the  king,  or  the  lands  of  the  great  barons,  and 
were  almost  entirely  subjected  to  the  absolute  will  of  theii 
master.  The  languishing  state  of  commerce  kept  the  inhabit- 
ants poor  and  contemptible ;  and  the  political  institutions  were 
calculated  to  render  that  poverty  perpetual.  The  barons  and 
gentry,  living  in  rustic  plenty  and  hospitality,  gave  no  encour- 
agement to  the  arts,  and  had  no  demand  for  any  of  the  more 
elaboi^ite  manufactures :  every  profession  was  held  in  contempt 
but  that  of  arms ;  and  if  any  merchant  or  manufacturer  rose 
by  industry  and  frugality  to  a  degree  of  opulence,  he  found 
himself  but  the  more  exposed  to  injuries,  from  the  envy  and 
avidity  of  the  military  nobles. 

These  concurring  causes  gave  the  feudal  governments  so 
atrohg  a  bias  towards  aristocracy,  that  the  royal  authority  was 
extremely  eclipsed  in  all  the  European  states ;  and,  instead 
of  dreading  the  growth  of  monarchical  power,  we  might  rather 
expect,  that  the  community  would  every  where  crumble  into 
80  many  independent  baronies,  and  lose  the  political  union  by 
which  they  were  cemented.  In  elective  monarchies,  the  event 
was  commonly  answerable  to  this  expectation ;  and  the  barons, 
gaining  ground  on  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  raised  them- 
selves almost  to  a  state  of  sovereignty,  and  sacrificed  to  their 
power  both  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  hereditary  monarchies  had  a  principle  of 
authority  which  was  not  so  easily  subverted;  and  there  were 
several  causes  which  still  maintained  a  degree  of  influence  in 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 

The  greatest  baron  could  never  lose  view  entirely  of  those 
principles  of  the  feudal  constitution  which  bound  him,  as  a 
vassal,  to  submission  and  fealty  towards  his  prince  ;  because 
he  was  every  moment  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those  prin* 
dples,  in  exacting  fealty  and  submission  from  his  own  vassals. 
The  lesser  barons,  finding  that  the  annihilation  of  royal 
authority  left  them  exposed  without  protection  to  the  insults 
imd  injuries  of  more  potent  neighbors,  naturally  adhen^d  to 
the  crown,  and  promoted  the  execution  of  general  and  equel 
laws.  The  people  bad  still  a  stronger  interest  to  desire  the 
grandeur  of  the  sovereign  ^  and  the  king,  being  the  legal 
magistrate,  who  sufiered  by  every  internal  convulsion  or  op- 
ptession,  and  who  i«gaided  the  great  noblee  as  his  immediati 
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fhraiS,  assumed  the  saluteiy  office  of  general  guardian  or 
protector  of  the  commons,  *  Besides  the  prerogatives  with 
which  tlie  law  invested  him^  his  large  demesnes  and  numerous 
retainers  rendered  him,  in  one  sense,  the  greatest  baron  in 
hiV  khigdom  ;  and  where  he  was  possessed  of  personal  vigor 
and  abilities,  (for  his  situation  required  these  advantages,)  he 
was  commonly  able  to  preserve  his  authority,  and  maintain 
his  station  as  head  of  the  community,  and  the  chief  fountain 
of  law  and  justice. 

The  first  kings  of  (he  Norman  race  were  favored  by  ajiother 
circumstance,  which  preserved  them  from  the  encroachments 
of  their  barons.  Thfsy  were  generals  of  a  conquering  army, 
which  was  obliged  to  continue  in  a  military  posture,  and  to 
maintain  great  subordination  under  their  leader,  in  order  4o 
secure  themselves  from  the  revolt^  of  the  numerous  natives, 
whom  they  had  bereaved  of  all  their  properties  and  privileges. 
But  though  this  circumstance  supported  the  authority  of 
William  and  his  immediate  successors,  and  rendered  them 
extremely  absolute,  it  was  lost  as  soon  as  the  Norman  barons 
began  to  incorporate  with  the  nation,  to  acquire  a  security  in 
their  possessions,  and  to  fix  their  influence  over  their  vassals, 
tenants,  and  slaves.  And  the  immense  fortunes  which  the 
Conqueror  had  bestowed  on  his  chief  captains,  served  to 
support  their  independence,  and  make  them  formidable  to  the 
sovereign. 

He  gave,  for  instance,  to  Hugh  de  Abrincis,  his  sister^s  son, 
the  whole  county  of  Chester,  which  he  erected  into  a  palati 
Date,  and  rendered  by  his  grant  almost  independent  of  th^ 
crown.*  Robert,  eari  of  Mortaigne,  had  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three  manors  and  lordships :  Allan,  earl  of  Brittany 
and  Richmond,  four  hundred  and  forty-two :  Odo,  bii^op  of 
Baieux,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine :  t  Geoffrey,  bishop 
of  Coutance,  two  hundred  and  eighty :  {  Walter  Giffard,  ean 
of  Buckingham,  one  hundred  and  seven :  William,  earl  War- 
renne,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  besides  twenty-eight 
towns  or  hamlets  in  Yorkshire  :  Todenei,  eighty-one  :  Roger 
Bigod,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three :  Robert,  earl  of  Eu, 
one  hundred  and  nineteen :  Roger  Mortimer,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  besides  several  hamlets :  Robert  de  Stafford, 
one  hundred  and  thirty :  Walter  de  Eurus,  earl  of  Salisbury, 

•  Oaaid,  in  CheBh.    SpeL  OIobs.  in  y^cb.  Ckunet  Palatinut.      . 
t  Bradj'i  Hist.  p.  198,  200.  t  Ordor.  VltaSk 
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Ibrfv'-six  •  Gedttrey  de  Mandeville,  6iie  hundred  iand  eighteen : 
Richard  de  Clare,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one :  Hugh  de 
Beauchatnp^  forty-seven  :  Baldwin  de  Ridvers,  one  hundred 
and  8ixty4bur :  Henry  de  Ferrers,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  :  William  de  Percy,  one  hundred  and  nineteen :  *  Nor- 
man d'Arcy,  thirty-three.t  Sir  Henry  Spelman  computes 
that,  in  the  large  county  of  Norfolk,  there  were  not,  in  the 
Conqueror*s  time,  above  sixty-six  proprietors  of  land 4  Men 
possessed  of  such  princely  revenues  and  jurisdictions  could 
riot  long  be  retained  in  the  rank  of  subjects.  The  great  Earl 
Warrenne,  in  a  subsequent  reign,  when  he  was  questioned 
concerning  his  right  to  the  lands  which  he  possessed,  drew 
his  sword,  which  he  produced  as  his  title ;  adding,  that  Wil- 
liam the  bastiBurd  did  not  conquer  the  kingdom  himself;  but 
that  the  barons,  and  his  ancestor  among  the  rest,  tirer^  joint 
adventurers  in  the  enterprise.^ 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  fingland  was  lodged  hi 
ihe  king  and  great  council,  or  what  was  a^erwards  called  the 
parliament  It  is  not  doubted-  but  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
atflJ  most  considerable  abbots  were  constituent  members  of 
this  council.  They  sat  by  a  double  title :  by  prescription,  as 
having  always  possessed  that  privilege,  through  the  whole 
Saxon  period,  from  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity ;  and 
by  their  right  of  baronage,  as  holding  of  the  king  in  capite, 
by  military  service.  These  two  titles  of  the  prelates  were 
never  accurately  distinguished.  When  the  usurpations  of  the 
church  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  make  the .  bishops 
affect  a  separate  dominion,  and  regard  their  seat  in  parlia- 
ment as  a  degradatio9  of  their  epUK^opal  dignity,  the  king 
insisted  that  they  were  barons,  and,  on  tliat  accoxmt,  obliged,  by 
the  general  principles  6f  the  feudal  law,  to  attend  on  him 
in  his  great  councils.||  Yet  there  still  remained  some 
practices,  which  supposed  their  title  to  be  derived  merely 
from  ancient  possession :  when  a  bishop  was  elected,  he  sat 

*  Dugdale'8  Baronage,  irom  Bomesday-book,  voL  i.  p.  60,  74  ;  iiL 

112,  132,  136,  138,  156,  174.  200.  207,  223,  254,  267,  269. 

'     t  Ibid.  p.  3^.9.    It  is  femtirkable  that  this  fanoily  of  D'Ar^y  seems 

to  be  the  onlf  male  descendants  of  any  o€  the  Conqueror's  bannn 

'  now  temsdning  'unong  thd  pe^rt.   Lord  Holdomeiie  k  the  hsir  of  tiial 


I>ue.  Bar.  i^.  L  pi  79.    Ibid.  Or%iftti  Jnridte|tia»,  pi.t% 
SpeL  Glos.  11.  verb.  Baro. 
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in  parliament  befoie  the  king  had  made  him  restitntion  of  Ua 
temporalities  ;  and  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  tlie  guardian 
of  the  spiritualities  was  summoned  to  attend  along  \^ith  the 
bishops. 

The  barons  were  another  constituent  part  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  These  held  immediately  of  the  crown 
by  a  military  tenure :  they  were  the  most  honorable  memben 
of  the  state,  and  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  all  public 
deliberations  :  they  were  die  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown, 
and  owed  as  a  service  their  attendance  in  the  court  of  their 
supreme  lord.  A  resolution  taken  without  their  consent  was 
likely  to  be  but  ill  executed :  and  no  determination  of  any 
cause  or  controversy  among  them  had  any  validity,  where  the 
vote  and  advice  of  the  body  did  not  concur.  The  dignity  of 
earl  or  count  was  ofiiciat  and  territorial,  as  well  as  hereditary ; 
and  as  all  the  earls  were  also  barons,  they  were  considered  as 
military  vassals  of  the  crown,  were  admitted  in  that  capacity 
into  the  general  council,  and  formed  the  most  honorable  and 
powerful  branch  of  it. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  the  immediate  mililiiiy 
tenants  of  the  crown,  no  less,  or  probably  more  numerous 
than  the  barons,  the  tenants  in  capita  by  knights*  servk^ ; 
and  these,  however  inferior  in  power  or  property,  held  by  «i 
tenure  which  was  equally  honorable  with  that  of  the  others. 
A  barony  was  commonly  composed  of  several  knights* 
fees  :  and  though  the  number  seems  not  to  have  been  exactly 
defined,  seldom  consisted  of  le&s  than  fiAy  hides  of  land  :  * 
but  where  a  man  held  of  the  king  only  one  or  two  kmghts* 
fees,  he  was  still  an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  and  as 
such  had  a  title  to  have  a  seat  in  the  general  councils.  But 
as  this  attendance  was  usually  esteemed  a  ourden,  and  one 
too  great  for  a.  man  of  slender  fortune  to  bear  constantly,  it 
is  probable  that,  though  he  had  a  title,  if  he  pleased,  to  be 
admitted,  he  was  not  obliged  by  any  penalty,  like  the  barons, 
to  pay  a  regular  attendance.  All  the  immediate  militanr 
tenants  of  the  crown  amounted  not  fully  to  seven  hundred, 

*  Four  hidas  made  one  knight'i  foe;  tKe  relief  of  a  barony  was 
twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  a  Xnight'a  fee ;  whence  we  may  con- 
jecture its  usual  value.  SpeL  Gloss,  in  vorb.  Feodum.  There  were 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  six  hundred  hides  in  Enffland, 
and  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and  ^teen  knishta'  foes ;  whencs 
it  is  evident  that  th«»  wan  a  little  mors  than  four  hides  la  ssob 
knighrafos^ 
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when  Domesday-book  was  framed ;  and  as  the  members  were 
welt  pleased)  on  any  pretext,  to  excuse  themselves  from  at^ 
tendance,  the  assembly  was  never  likely  to  become  too  numtr- 
jOUS  for  the  despatch  of  public  business. 

So  far  the  nature  of  a  general  council  or  ancient  parlia- 
ment is  determined  without  any  doubt  or  controversy.  The 
only  question  seems  to  be  with  regard  to  the  commons,  or  the 
representatives  of  counties  and  boroughs  ;  whether  they  were 
also,  in  more  early  times,  constituent  parts  of  pafliament. 
This  question  was  once  disputed  in  England  with  great 
acrimony ;  but  such  is  the  force  of  time  and  evidence,  that 
they  can  sometimes  prevail  even  over  faction ;  and  the 
question  seems,  b^  general  consent,  and  even  by  their  own, 
to  be  at  last  determined  agiainst  the  ruling  party.  It  is 
agreed,  that  the  commons  were^no  part  of  the  great  council 
till  some  ages  afler  the  conquest^  and  that  the  military  tenants 
alone  of  the  crown  composed  that  supreme  and  legislative 
aissembly. 

The  vassals  of  a  baron  were*  by  their  tenure  immediately 
dependent  on  him,  owed  attendance  at  his  court,  and  paid 
all  their  duty  to  the  king,  through  that  dependence  which  their 
lord  was  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  acknowledge  to  his  sovereign 
and  superior.  Their  land,  comprehended  m  the  barony,  wa« 
represented  in  parliament  by  the  baron  himself,  who  was 
supposed,  according  to  the  fictions  of  the  feudal  law,  to  pos- 
sess the  direct  property  of  it ;  and  it  would  have  been  deemed 
incongruous  to  give  it  any  other  representation.  They  stood 
in  the  same  capacity  to  him,  that  he  and  the  other  barons 
did  to  the  king:  the  former  were  peers  of  ^6  barony;  the 
latter  were  peers  of  the  realm :  the  vassals  possessed  a 
subordinate  rank  within  their  district;  the  baron  enjoyed  a 
Superior  dignity  in  the  great  assembly :  they  were  in  some 
degree  his  companions  at  home ;  he  die  king's  companion  at 
court :  and  nothing  can  be  more  evidently  repugnant  to  att 
feudal  ideas,  and  to  that  gradual  subordination  which  was 
essential  to  those  ancient  institutions,  than  to  imagine  that  the 
king  would  apply  either  for  the  advice  or  consent  of  men 
who  were  of  a  rank  so  much  inferior,  and  whose  duty  was 
immediately  paid  to  the  mesne  lord  that  was  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  throne.* 

If  it  be  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  vassals  of  a  barony, 

•  SptL  Qloti.  Sa  vwb.  Bais. 
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diopg^  their  teinm  waa  loiUtanrt  aud^npbte^  an4  hoBomU^ 
were  ever  summoned  to  give  their  opinion  ,in  national  cpuor 
oils,  much  less  can  it  he  supposed  that  the  tradesmen  or 
inhabitants  of  boroughs,  whose  condition  was  so  much  inferior^ 
woutd  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.  It  appears  from  Ponaes- 
day,  that  the  greatest  boroughs  were,  at  the  time  of  th^ 
conquest,  scarcely  more  than  country  villages ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  in  entire  dependence  on  the  king  or  greaX 
lords,  and  were  of  a  station  little  better  than  servile,*  They 
were  not  then  so  much  as  incorporated;  they  formed  im 
community ;  were  not  regarded  as  a  body  politic ; .  and  being 
really  nothing  but  a  number  of  low,  dependent  tcadesmea, 
living,  without  any  particular  civil  tie,  in  neighborhood 
together,  they  were  incapable  of  being  represented  in  the 
itates  of  the  kmgdom.  Even  in  France,  a  country  which 
made  more  early  advances  in  arts  and  civility  than  England, 
the  firsit  corporation  is  sixty  years  posterior  to  the  conquest 
under  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  and  the  erecting  of  these 
communities  was  an  invention  of  Lewis  the  Gross,  in  order  to 
free  the  people  from  slavery  under  the  lords,  and  to  give  them 
protection  by  means  of  certain  privileges^  and  a  separate 
jurisdiction.t  An  ancient  French  writer  calls  them  a  new 
and  wicked  device,  to  procure  liberty  to  slaves,  and  encourage 
them  in  shaking  off  the  dominion  of  their  masters. {  The 
&mous  charter,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  city  of 
London,  though  granted  at  a  time  when  he  assumed  the 
appearance  of  gentleness  and  lenity,  is  nodiing  but  a  letter  of 
protection,  and  a  declajration  that  the  citizens  should  not  he 
treated  as  slavjes.^  Ey  the  English  feudal  law,  the  supenoi^ 
lord  was  prohibited  from  marrying  his  female,  ward,  to  a 
Wgess  or  a  villain  ;  ||  so  near  wer&>^cse.two  rank^.esteame^ 
to  each  other,,  acid  so  much  inferior  to  the  nobility  ai^^genti^ 
Besides  ])ossqsf^g  the  advantages  of  birth,  riches,  civil  powen^ 
and  privilege^  the  nobles,  and  gentlemen  alone  were  anned^ 
a  circumstance  which  gaye  them  a,  mighty  superiorily,  in  an 
ag^  when  notlni^  hut  the  military  profe^ion  waa  honora« 
ble,  and  when,  tJ&  loose  ei^ecutioa  of  laws  g&ve  so  much 

*  **  Liber  homo"  anoiently  signified  a  gentleman :  fi>i;  searce  any 
one  beside  was  entirely  free.    Spel.  Gloss,  in  verbo. 

t  Du  Cange'B  Oloss.  in  yerb.  Commune,  CormwiniUw. 

t  Ouibertiis»  de  vita  sua,  lib.,  iii*  cet>*  7., 
,     {  Stat,  of  Mertoxw  123fi*  Qi^p*  &«    . 

I  Holingshed,  yoI.  iU.  p.  15, 
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yoeoumgemeat  to  open  vioIeoQe,  and  i^ndeied  it  so  decbiv^ 
in  all  disputes  and  controversies.* 

The  great  similarity  among  the  feudal  gpvemments  of 
Curope  is  well  known  to  eyery  man  that  has  any  acquaintance 
with  ancient  history :  and  the  antiquaries  of  all  foreign  countries, 
where  the  question  was  never  embarrassed  by  party  disputes. 
have  albwed  that  the  commons  came  very  late  to  be  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power.  In  Normandy  particularly, 
whose  constitution  was  most  likely  to  be  William's  model  in 
raising  his  new  fabric  of  English  government,  the  states  were 
entirely  composed  of  the  clergy  and  nobility;  and  the  first 
incorporated  boroughs  or  communities  of  that  duchy  were 
Bouen  and  Falaise,  which  enjoyed  their  privileges  by  a  grant 
of  Philip  Augustus  in  the  year  1207.t  All  the  ancient 
English  historians,  when  they  mention  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  call  it  an  assembly  of  the  baronage,  nobility,  or 
great  men ;  and  none  of  their  expressions,  though  severa) 
tmndred  passages  might  be  produced,  caii,  without  the  utmost 
fiolence,  be  tortured  to  a  meaning  which  will  admit  the  com- 
mons to  be  constituent  members  of  that  body.]:  If  in  the 
long  period  of  two  hundred  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
conquest  and  the  latter  end  of  Henry  III.,  and  which  abounded 
in  factions,  revoluti<His,  and  convulsions  of  all  kinds,  the  house 
of  commons -never  performed  one  single  legislative  act  so  con- 
fi^erable  a»  to  be  once  mentioned  by  any  of  the  numerous 
historians  of  that  age,  they  must  jiave  been  totally  insignifir 

'    *  iSCadox*  B«K»u  AngL  p.  19* 
t  Nonnaa.  du  Chesmi^  p.  1066*    T>n  CaAgew  OIow,  in  verb.  Com ' 

X  Sometimes  the  historians  mention  l&e  people,  <*populns/'  as  « 
^flft  cf  the  parliament ;  Imt  they  always  mean  the  laity^  in  opposltiiMi 
tfithe^ergy-  Sometimes  tiie  word  "communitas"  isfonnd;  but  ii 
l^wayft  means  ^oommpaitas  baronagiL"  These  points  are  clearly 
^oved  by  Dr.  Birady.  There,  is  also  mention  sometimes  made  of  « 
crowd  or  mnltlt'ude  that  thronged  into  the  great  council  on  particular 
interesting  occasions;  but  as  deputies  from  boroughs  are  never  ones 
spoken  o^  the  proof  that  they  had  not  then  any  existence  becomes  th# 
ttofo  eertain  and  undeniable.  These  never  could  make  a  crowd,  a» 
tiiey  must  have  liad  a  rezular  place  assigned  them  if  they  had  made  a  * 
regular  part  of  the  ieeialative  body.  There  were  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  boroughs  "mio  received  writs  of  summons  from  Edward  I. 
ft  is  expressly  sdd  in  Gesta  Beg.  Steph.  p.  982,  that  it  was  usual  fbr 
Ab  pflpiBkoe»  «< Tttlgiifi,"  to  ccorord  into  the  great  councils;  whert 
4*7  w«|^  l4#^y  mf re.  spectators,  and  ooiud  only  gptifjr  theif 
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cant :  and  in  that  case,  what  reason  can  t>e  assigned  for  theit 
ever  beinff  assembled  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  men  of  sc 
little  wei^t  or  Importance  possessed  a  negative  voice  againt 
the  kmg  and  the  barons  ?  Every  page  of  the  subsequent 
histories  discovers  their  existence ;  though  these  histories  are 
not  iivritten  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  preceding  ones, 
and  indeed  scarcely  equal  tlicm  in  that  particular.*  The 
Magna  Charta  of  ^ing  John  provides  that  no  scutage  of  aid 
should  be  imposed,  either  on  the  land  6r  towns,  but  by  con* . 
sent  of  the  great  council ;  and  for  more' security  it  enumerates 
the  persons  entitled  to  a  seat  in  that  assembly,  the  prelates 
and  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  without  any  mention  of 
the  commcHis ;  an  authority  so  full,  certain,  and  explicit,  that 
nothing  but  the  zeal  of  party  could  ever  have  procured  credit 
to  any  contrary  h3rpothesi8. 

It  was  probably  the  example  of  the  French  barons,  which 
first  imboldened  the  English  to  require  greater  independence 
from  their  sovereign :  it  is  also  probable  that  the  boroughs 
and  corporations  of  England  were  established  in  imitation  of 
those  of  France.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proposed  as  no  unKkely 
conjecture,  that  both  the  chief  privileges  of  Uie  peers  in  England 
and  the  liberty  of  the  commons  were  originally  the  grow3»  of 
that  foreign  country.  " 

In  ancient  times,  men  were  little  solicitous  to  obtain  a  place 
m  the  legislative  assemblies;  and  rather  regarded  their  at* 
tendance  as  a  burden,  which  was  not  compensated  by  any 
return  of  profit  or  honor,  proportionate  to  the  trouble  and 
.expense.  The  only  reason  for  instituting  those  public  coun- 
cils was,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  that  they  desired  some 
security  from  the  attempts  of  arbitrary  po^er;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  that  he  despaired  of  governing  men  of 
such  independent  spirits  without  their  own  consent  and  cob!* 
currence.  But  the  comm'^tia,  or  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs, 
had  not  as  yet  reac!.oa  such  a  degree  of  consideration,  as  to 
d^re  security  against  their  prince,  or  to  imagine  that,  even 
if  they  were  assembled  in  a  representative  My,  they  had 
,  power  or  rank  sufficient  to  enforce  it  The  .only  protection 
which  they  aspired  to,  was  a^inst  the  immediate  violence  and 
mjustice  of  their  fellowrcitizens  ;  and  this  advantage  each  of 
them  looked  for  from  the  courts  of  justice,  or  from  the  aup 
thority  of  some  great  lord,  to  whom,  by  law  or  his  ownchoie«» 
he  was  attached.  On  ^e  other  hand,  the  sovereign  w«# 
nffietently  assured  of  obedience  in  the  whole  commnnity  if 
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*9  fNTdoiaed  Ae  Qdm^mrcme  of  th^  nobl^;  iior  htid  Ibif 
IMKPoa  IP  apprehend  Uia^t  any  order  of  the  atate  could  cesial 
ki»  aod  their  UQited  authority.  The  military  8ub*vassaU  could 
#nie**i«iii.  no  idiea  of  opposing  both  their  prince  and  thei| 
j^i^^am:  the  burgesae9  and  tradesmen  -could  inuch  lefp 
M|^i»  10  such  a  thought :  and  thus,  even  if  history  were  silent 
op  th^  nead^  we  have  reason  to  popolude,  from  the  ^nowj^ 
^tuatKid  of  society  during  those  ages^  that  tlie  comipnons  were 
never  aylcnitted  e«  Dai^nftboFs  of  tho  legislfitiyi^  body. 
'  The  e^iiiocutive  jpowerof  the  Angk)^Norman  goveri^ment  w^ 
JMgpd  in  the  king.  Besides  the  stftted  ipeeting^  of  the  patioQ^ 
ifl  coiuiM^U  m  the  thsee  giieat  festivals  of  Christinas,  Eafi$ei.  ajs^ 
Whilsufiti<i»>*<  0»  was  accustomed,  on  any  sudden  e^^nof , 
49  mmm$>^  tpei^  together.  He  could  at  his  pleasure  coca* 
Hmnd  the  au<tgdance  of  his  ha^os  aiid  t^eir  vAssfd?,  m  whioji 
tf^Hiim^d  the  nuUi^try  fon?e  of  the  kiiigdom ;  and  could  employ 
Jima^  during  sur^  days,  either  hi  resisting  a  ibreign  eaa^na^y 
^  reducing  tMn  rebellious  subjects.  Aad  what  was  oif  peat 
iaxiportaape,  the  whole  judicial  pow^  was  ultimately  in  h|i 
Jbftnds,  ai>d  was  exercised  by  officers  apd  miiHsters  Qf  hp 
,«l^ointment 

The  general  pl^n  of  the  Anglo-Norman  goveruii^nt  wi^ 
&at  4^0  court  of  barony  was  appoi^ed  to  decide  ^ch  cpntit^ 
^jfersjm  as  arose  between  the  several  vassals  or  subjects  of  th^ 
same  barony:  the  hundred  court  and  county  court,  whio)i 
^fffe  still  continued  as  duriiig  the  Saxon  tin»es,f  to  jud^e 
4ifi^eo«i  -the  subjects  of  d^rent  baronies ;  |  |lnd  the  oun|t 

^  ♦  Dugd.  btig.  JTurid.  p.  X5.  Spel.  Gloss,  in  verbo  l*iarliametitrani. 
"'  t  Aug.  Bserft,  ¥ol.  i  p.  9d4,  etc.  IhigcL  Orig.  Jiuid.  p.  27,  91. 
,ICadex,lBQat.  <rf  the  Sxfh.  p.  76,  U.    %a1.  Qlmh  m  ts^k^  Mim^ 

J  None  of  the  feu.dftl.g,overnraents  in  Burope  had  si^h  injtitui? 

«s  the  county  courts,  whidh  the  great  a;uthority  6f  tnp  C^inqn;!^ 

Attn  retained  from  the'  Saxon  cueffoAis.    All  the  fireeholdeira ^  1 

deMUHty*  «v»n  the  greatest  baroas,  were  obliged  to  mttend  the :  Am 

,.m.  these  eourts,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  admiiustration  of  ^uati^ 

My  this  means  they  received  frequent  and  sensible  admonitions  OK 

their  dependence  on  the  king  er  supreme  magistrate :  they  formed  a 

cind  of  community  with  thek  feHow-baxons  and  freeholders;  they 

ifere  often  drawn  from  their  individual  and  independent  state,  pocu- 

.Jlisr  to  the  feudal  system,  and  were  made  members  of  a  political  body* 

-Snd  perhaps  this  institution  of  county  courts  in  England  has  had 

greater  effects  on  the  government  than  has  yet  been  disiinetlj  ppiat^ 

ovt  by  hiatoiisos,  or  traced  by  antiqi««i^.    Jhe  j^pm  i!ws»;np«f 

ibble  to  free  themselves  from  this  sttei^W^QS  en  tb)|e|hsi^said  stills 

•ruit  justlAistim  thsr  n^  <>f  Ssn^ 
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mgis,  or  king^s  court,  to  ^ve  Bdnft^bee  ammig  ik&hmxo^ 
themselves.*  But  this  plan,  thou^  simple,  was  attend^ 
with  some  circumstances  which,  being  derived  from  e^  vt.y 
extensive  authority  assumed  l^  the  conqueror,  contributed  le 
increase  ^  royal  prerogative ;  and,  as  long  as  the  state  Was 
not  disturbed  by  ai*ms,  reduced  every  order  of  the  commumty 
to  some  degree  of  dependence  and  subordination. 

The  king  himself  oilen  sat  in  his  court,  which  always  attend 
ed  his  person :  t  he  diere  heard  causes  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment ;  X  ^^^  though  he  was  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the 
ndier  members,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  deckion  could 
easily  be  obtained,  contranr  to  his  inclinatixHi  or  opinioD.  la 
his  absence  Ibe  cluef  justiciary  premded,  who  was  ike  first 
magistmte  in  the  state,  and  a  kind  of  vicen^,  on  whom  de» 
pended  all  the  civil  afiairs  of  the  kingdom.^  The  o&er  chief 
<^cer8  of  &e  crown,  the  constable,  maresehal,  senesdud 
chamberlain,  treasurer,  and  chancellor,!]  were  members,  toge^ 
er  with  such  feudal  barons  as  thought  proper  to  attend,  and  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  who  at  first  were  also  feuikd  barons 
appointed  by  the  king.lf  This  cotort,  which  was  sometimes 
called  the  king^s  court,  sometimes  die  court  of  exchequer^ 
judged  in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  comprehended 
the  whole  business  which  is  now  shared  out  among  four  courts 
the  chancery,  the  king^s  bendi,  tl^  common  pleas,  and  the 
exchequer.** 

Such  an  accumulation  of  powers  was  itself  a  great  soiovt 
of  authority,  and  rendered  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  fbxim- 
dable  ^o  all  the  sulijects ;  but  the  turn  which  judicial  trials 
look  soon  after  the  ccmquest,  served  still  more  to  increase  its 
authority,  and  to  augment  the  royal  prerogatives.  W^^ana^ 
among  the  other  violent  changes  which  he  attempted  and 
eSected,  had  introduced  the  Norman  law  into  £ngland,tt  had 
ordered  all  the  pleadings  to  be  in  that  tongue,  and  had  inter- 
woven with  the  English  jurisprudence  all  the  maxims  and 
principles  which  the  Normans,  more  advanced  in  cultivation, 

•'  Brady,  Pret  p.  143.  f  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  108, 

*  Bracton,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9,  sect.  1 ;  eap*  10,  sect.  1. 
Spel.  Gloss,  in  verbo  Justiciaiii. 

Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  27,  29,  38,  38,  41,  S4.    The  Nonnans  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  sealing  charters ;  and  the  chancdlor'a  offiee 
was  to  keep  the  great  seaL    Ingulph.  Dugd.  p.  83,  34. 
t  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  134, 135.    Gerr.  Dorob.  p.  1887, 
••  Madox.  Hist  Df  the  Exch.  p.  56,  70* 
n  I>isL  de  Scao.  p.  30,  apud  Madox,  Hist  of  tha  Bzdi. 
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Ulrf  uftliifaHji  ijUigiiras^  tvwe  aecnstoissecl  to  obsewo  in  Uib  disv 
teibutbti  of  justice.  Law  now  became  a  science,  wiiich  at 
f^TSt  fell  en^rely  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans ;  and  which, 
even  al^er  it  was  communicated  to  the  English,  lequhred  so 
BMieh  study  and  appHcatioB^  that  the  laity  in  those  ignorant 
ages  were  incapable  of  attaining  it,  and  it  was  a  mystery 
ahnost  solely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  chiefly  to  the  monks.* 
The  great  officers  of  the  crown^  and  the  feudal  barons,  who 
were  military  men,  found  themselves  unfit  to  penetrate  into 
those  obscurities ;  aaod  though  they  were  entitled  to  a  seat  ia 
the  supieme  judicature,  the  buraness  of  the  court  was  wholly 
managed  by  the  chief  justiciary  aaid  the  law  barons,  who  were 
men  appointed  by  the  king,  and  entirely  at  his  disposaLt 
Thi»  natural  course  of  things  was  forwarded  by  the  multipU- 
^ty  of  business  which  flowed  into  that  court,  and  which  daily 
a^mented  by  the  appeals  ff0m  all  the  subordinate  judicatures 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  no  appeal  was  received  in  the  king^s 
court,  except  upon  the  denial  or  jdeiay  of  justice  by  the  infe^ 
rior  courts ;  and  die  same  practice  was  still  observed  in  most 
of  the  feudal  kingd<»ns  of  Europe.  But  the  great  power  of 
Ihe  Conqueror  established  at  first  in  England  an  authority 
which  the  mcmarchs  in  France  were  not  able  to  attain  till  tl^ 
iteign  of  St.  Lewis,  who  lived  near  two  centuries  after :  he 
empowered  his  court  to  receive  appeals  both  fhim  the  <;ourt8 
of  bftrony  and  the  county  courts,  and  by  that  means  brought 
the  administration  of  justice  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  9ie 
sovereign.:^  And,  lest  the  expense  or  trouble  of  a  journey  to 
isourt  should  discourage  suitors,  and  make,  them  acquiesce  ia 
^  decision  of  the  ii^rior  judicatures,  itinexant  judges  were 
idterwords  established,  who  made  their  circuits  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  ^ed  all  causes  ^t  were  brought  before  them.^ 


•  Malms,  lib.  iv.  p.  123.  t  Dugd.  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  25. 

X  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  65.  Glanv.  lib.  xH.  cap.  1, 7.  LL. 
Hen.  I.  sect.  81,  apud  Wifltins,  p.  248.  Fitz-Stephens,  p.  36.  Coke'i 
Commeat.  on  the  Statute  of  Mulbridge,  cap.  20. 

§  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  88,  84,  100.  Gerv.  Dorob.  p.  1410 
What  made  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  more  readily  submit  to  ap* 
peals  from  their  court  to  the  king's  court  of  exchequer,  was  theii 
Doing  accustomed  to  like  appeals  in  Normandy  to  the  ducal  court 
of  exchequer.  See  Gilbert's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  1, 2 ;  though 
Ae  author  thii^  it  doubtfiil  whether  th^  Nozman  court  was  not 
rather  oopi^  from  English,  (p.  6*) 
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if  thfiy  still  psBMnred  mom  influence,  it  was  only  fmn  ibg 
appimhenaioiis  whieh  the  TaMab  might  entertain  of  ^tisobligiftg 
ffaeir  flnpenor,  by  appeaUag  from  hie  juariadiotion.  But  the 
couDiy  courts  ¥ne.*e  much  discredked ;  luid  as  Ihe  fraehoUhur 
weie  found  ignorant  of  the  intxicate  principles  and  forms  of 
the  new  law,  the  lawyers  (gradually  brought  ail  busioeaB  befcHS 
the  kmgV  judges,  and  abandoned  the  ancieal;  simple  and 
popular  judMsature.  AAer  this  manner  ihe  fotrmalities  of  ji» 
tice,  which,  though  they  appear  tedious  and  eumhasaome,  aai 
found  lequinte  to  the  support  of  iiberty  in  all  ttOMUKduesai 
govemmei^  proved  at  first,  by  a  combinatioD  of  eauaeiit  weif 
advantageous  to  royal  authority  in  England. 
'  The  power  of  the  Ndrman  kii^gs  was  also  much  supported 
by  a  great  revenue ;  and  by  a  revenue  that  was  fixed,  perpob 
ual.  and  independent  c^  the  aufc^eet  The  people,  without 
betaking  themselves  to  arms,  had  no  check  upon  the  king,  and 
no  reguUur  security  for  fiie  due  administmtion  of  justice.  In 
those  days  of  violence,  many  instances  of  oppresnmi  paaaed 
unheeded ;  ^md  soon  after  weie  openly  pleaded  as  precedent, 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  dispute  or  control.  .  Princei  .and 
ministers  were  too  ignorant  to  be  ^lemsehres  sensible  of  the 
advantages  attending  an  equitahle  administration ;  and  them 
was  no  established  council  or  assembly  whidi  could  pioteel 
Ihe  people,  and,  by  withdrawmg  supplies,  regularly,  and  pamsBp 
ably  admonish  the  king  of  his  du^,  and  insure  ^  cseoutioii 
of  the  laws. 

The  first  brandi  of  the  langVi  stated  revenue  was  the  rsyad 
dememes,  or  crown  lands,  which  were  very  extensive,  aaid 
comprehended,  beside  a  great  numher  of  nian<as,.moet  jdf  the 
chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  establidifid  hy  law,  Aal 
the  king  could  alienate  no  part  of  his  demesne,^  and  that  \J0 
himself,  or  his  successor,  ^could  at  any  time  resume  such 
donations :  *  but  this  law  was  never  regularly  observed  ;  which 
happily  rendered,  in  time,  the  crown  somewhat  more  depend- 
ent The  rent  of  the  crown-lands,  considered  merely  as  se 
much  riches,  was  a  source  of  power :  the  influence  of  thi» 
king  over  his  tenants  and  tHe  inhabitants  of  his  towns  in* 
'creased  this  power :  but  the  other  numerous  branches  of  his 
revenue,  besides  supplybg  his  treasury,  gave,  by  their  very 

■  •'■'         11.    I  ■■■   I      I ..i.  ...r..  ■      , iTiPii.     .    »    "^ 

•  Pl6ta,Ub.  Lesp.8»teet.ir;  l]b.iii.oap.6^seeta.    Qrseten»lfek 
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Mti»«,  B  grttal  latihide  to  aibitmry  authority,  and  were  a  sap* 
fort  of  the  prerogative ;  as  will  appear  from  an  enumeratioa 
•«*f  them. 

The  king  was  never  content  with  the  stated  rents,  hut  levied 
noavy  talliages  at  pleasure  on  the  inhabitants  hoth  of  town  and 
eouotry  who  lived  within  his  demesne.  All  bargauis  of  sale, 
in  order  to  prevent  theA^  being  prohibited,  except  in  boroughs 
a«id  publio  markets,*  he  pretended  to  exact  tolls  on  all  goods 
which  were  th^e  sold.f  He  seized  two  hogsheads,  one 
before  and  one  behind  the  mast,  fhxn  every  vessel  that  im- 
ported wine.  AU  goods  paid  to  his  customs  a  proportional 
l^rt  of  their  value :  |  passage  over  bridges  and  on  rivers  was 
loaded  with  tolls  at  pleasure :  ^  and .  though  the  boroughs  by 
degrees  bought  the  liberty  of  farming  these  impositions,  yet 
Ihe  revenue  profited  by  these  bargains,  new  sums  were  ofien 
exacted  for  the  renewal  and  confirmation  of  their  charters,|| 
Slid  the  people  were  thus  held  in  perpetual  dependence. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  itilhabitants  within  the  royal 
demesnes.  But  the  possessors  of  land,  or  the  military  tenants, 
though  they  were  better  protected,  both  by  law  and  by  the 
great  privilege  of  carrying  arms,  were,  from  the  nature  of 
tlieir  tenures,  much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  power,  and 
possessed  not  what  we  should  esteem  in  our  age  a  very 
durable  security.  The  Conqueror  ordained  that  the  barons 
riiould  be  obliged  to  pay  nothing  beyond  their  stated  services,t[ 
vaoeept  a  reasonable  aid  to  ransom  his  person  if  he  were  taken 
IB  war,  to  make  his  eldest  son  u  knight,  and  to  marry  his 
^dest  daughter.  What  should  on  these  occasions  be  deemed 
a  reasonable  aid,  was  not  determined ;  and  the  demands  of 
the  crown  were  so  far  discretionary. 

The  king  could  require  in  war  the  personal  attendance  of 
lii»  vtissals,  that  is,  of  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors ;  and 
if  tiiey  declined  the  service,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a 
eOsnposition  in  mon^,  which  was  ceiled  a  scutage.  The 
sum  was,  duriog  some  reigns,  precarious  and  uncertain ;  it 
ira^  sometimes  levied  without  ulowing  the  vassal  the  liberty 
«f  personal  service )  **  and  it  was  a  usual  artifice  of  the  king^s 

^1 11  urn      'Til  I       I.I  >'■     iiiii*  II  '     '  ■       '  *  '         '  I  »ii 

♦  EL.  Will.  L  oap.  ei.  t  Madox,  p.  530. 

X  Madox,  p.  529.  Thia  angior  say^  a  fifteenth.  But  it  is  not  esAy 
ib  reconcile  &U  acootutt  to  otter  suthoriliea. 

iMad6z,  p.  52g>.  _ 

a^Biox,  Wm.  of  tt*  IkA  p.  tiSi  tfS,  177,  st& 
S  Ui.  Wm.  Cooui.  iset.  65.  *•  GerTMedeXIIbiiK|^ikSii 
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to  pretend  an  expedition,  that  he  might  he  entitled  to  levy  th« 
ficutage  from  his  military  tenants.  Danegelt  was  another 
species  of  land-tax  levied  by  the  early  Norman  kings,  arlH«* 
trarily,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror.*  Money* 
age  was  also  a  general  land-tax  of  the  same  nature,  levied  by 
the  two  first  Norman  kings,  and  abolished  by  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.t  It  was  a  shilling  paid  eveiy  three  years  by  each 
hearth,  to  induce  the  king  not  to  use  his  prerogative  in  debaiK 
ing  the  coin.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  that  charter,  that  though 
the  Conqueror  had  granted  his  military  tenants  an  immunity 
from  all  taxes  and  talliages,  he  and  his  son  William  had 
never  thought  themselves  bound  to  observe  that  rule,  but  had 
levied  impositions  at  pleasure  on  all  the  landed  estates  of  the 
kingdom.  The  utmost  that  Henry  grants  is,  that  the  land 
cultivated  by  the  military  tenant  himself  shall  not  be  so 
burdened ;  but  he  reserves  tiie  power  of  taxing  the  fannen : 
and  as  it  is  known  that  Henry^s  charter  was  never  observed  in 
any  one  arHcIe,  we  may  be  assured  that  this  prince  and  his 
successors  retracted  even  this  small  indulgence,  and  levied  ar- 
bitrary impositions  on  all  the  lands  of  all  their  subjects.  These 
taxes  were  sometimes  very  heavy ;  since  Malmsbury  tells  us 
that,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the  farmers,  on  account 
of  them,  abandoned  tillage,  and  a  famine  ensued.|: 

The  escheats  were  a  great  branch  both  of  power  and  of 
revenue,  especially  during  the  first  reigns  after  the  conquest 
In  default  of  posterity  from  the  first  baron,  his  land  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  continually  augmented  the  king's  posses- 
sions. The  prince  had  indeed  by  law  a  power  of  alienating 
these  escheats ;  but  by  this  means  he  had  an  opportunity  <» 
fistablishing  the  fortunes  of  his  friends  and  servants,  and 
thereby  enlai^ing  his  authority.  Sometimes  he  retained  them 
in  his  own  hands ;  and  they  were  gradually  confounded  with 
tlie  royal  demesnes,  and  became  difficult  to  be  distinguii^ied 
from  tiiem.  This  confusion  is  probably  the  reaaoii  why  the 
king  acquired  the  right  of  alienating  his  demesnes. 

But  besides  escheats  from  default  of  heirs,  those  whidi 
ensued  from  crimes  or  breach  of  duty  towards  Ae  superior 
lord  were  frequent  in  ancient  times.  If  the  vassal,  being 
thrice  summoned  to  attend  his  superior's  court,  and  do  fealty, 

•  Madoz,  Hist  of  the  £xch.  p.  475.  f  M.  Paris,  p.  88. 

t  So  «Lm>  ChioB.  Abb.  St  Potn  do  Buxgo,  p.  (f^     Xnyi^itoi^ 
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Begledted  or  refiised  obedience,  he  forfeited  all  title  to  hk 
land.*  If  he  denied  his  tenure,  or  refused  his  service,  he  was 
exposed  to  the  same  penalty .t  If  he  sold  his  estate  without 
license  from  his  lord,!  <^  if  he  sold  it  upon  any  other  tenure 
or  title  than  that  by  which  he  himself  held  it,§  he  lost  all 
right  to  it  The  adhering  to  his  lord's  enemies,||  deserting 
him  in  war,5I  betraying  his  secrets,**  debauching  his  wife  or 
his  near  relations,ff  or  even  using  indecent  freedoms  with 
them4:|  might  be  punished  by  forfeiture.  The  higher  crimes, 
rapes,  robbery,  murder,  arson,  etc.,  were  called  felony  ;  and 
being  mterpreted  want  of  fidelity  to  his  lord,  made  him  lose 
his  fief.§^  Even  where  the  felon  was  vassal  to  a  baron,  though 
his  immediate  lord  enjoyed  the  forfeiture,  the  king  might 
retain  possession  of  his  estate  duxing  a  twelvemonth,  and  had 
the  right  of  spoiling  and  destroying  it,  unless  the  baron  paid 
him  a  reasonable  composition. ||||  We  have  not  here  enumer^ 
ated  all  the  species  of  felonies,  or  of  crimes  by  which  for^ 
feiture  was  incurred :  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the 
possession  of  feudal  property  was  anciently  somewhat  pre** 
Carious,  and  that  the  primary  idea  was  never  lost,  of  its  being 
a  kind  of  fee  or  benefice. 

When  a  baron  died,  the  king  immediately  took  possession 
of  the  estate ;  and  the  heir,  before  he  recovered  his  right, 
was  obliged  to  make  application  to  the  crown,  and  desire  that 
he  might  be  admitted  to  do  homage  for  his  land,  and  pay  a 
composition  to  the  king.  This  composition  was  not  at  first 
fixed  by  law,  at  least  by  practice :  the  king  was  often  exorbi- 
tant m  his  demands,  and  kept  possession  of  the  land  till  they 
were  complied  with. 

If  the  heir  were  a  nnnor,  the  king  retained  the  whole  profit 
of  the  estate  till  his  majcmtr ;  and  might  grant  what  sum  he 
thought  proper  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the 
young  bajron.  This  practice  was  also  founded  on  the  noticm 
that  a  fief  ^fifas  a  bmefice,  and  that,  while  the  heir  could  not 
perform  his  miJitafy  services,  the  revenue  devolved  to  the 

•  Hottom.  de  Peud.  Dwp.  em.  88,  coL  886. 
f  Lib.Peiid.lib.m.tit.  1;  lib.  iv.  tit.  21, 39. , 
t  lib.  Feud.  lib.  L  tit.  2U  §  lib.  Feud.  lib.  iv.tit.  44. 

11  Lib.  Feud.  Ub.  ilL  tit  1.  %  lib.  Feud.  lib.  iv.  tit  14,  2U 

••  lib.  Feud.  lib.  iv.  tit  X4.  ft  lib.  Feud.  Ub.  i  tit  14,  21. 

8  lib.  Feud.  lib.  i  tit  1.  {}  SpeL  Oloos.  in  v«cbo  Feloaia. 

SpeL  OlcMk  QlanvillA,  lib.  viL  cap.  17. 
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superior,  who  employed  another  m  his  stead.  It  is  obviou» 
Aat  a  greai  proportion  of  the  landed  property  must,  by  meant 
of  this  device,  be  continually  in' the  hands  of  the  prince,  and 
that  all  the  noble  families  were  thereby  held  in  perpetual 
dependence.  When  the  king  granted  the  wardship  of  a  rich 
heir  to  any  one,  he  had  the  oppcMlunity  of  enriching  ft  favorite 
Or  minister :  if  he  sold  it,  he  thereby  levied  a  considerable 
sum' of  money.  Simon  de  Mountfort  paid  Henry  lU.  ten 
Aousand  marks,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  for  tae  ward* 
ihip  of  Gilbert  de  Umfreville.*  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  paid 
to^esame  prince  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  marks,  that  he 
might  marry  Isabel,  countess  of  Glocester,  and  possess  all' her 
iands  and  knights^  fees.  This  sum  would  be  equivalent  to 
three  hundred  thousand,  perhaps  four  hundred  thousand 
{bounds  in  our  time.t 

If  the  heir  were  a  female,  the  king  was  entitled  to  offer  her 
Ibiy  husband  of  her  rank  he  thought  proper;  and  if  she 
refused  him,  she  forfeited  her  land.  Even  a  male  heir  could 
hot  marry  without  the  royal  consent;  and  it  vi^as  usual  for 
men  to  pay  largld  sums  for  the  liberty  of  making  their  own 
choice  in  mamage.J  No  man  could  dispose  of  his  land, 
either  by  sale  or  will,  Without  the  consent  of  his  superior. 
The  possessor  was  never  considered  as  full  propriet<Hr ;  he  was 
ikill  a  kind  of  beneficiary ;  and  could  not  oblige  his  superior 
to  accept  of  any  vassal  that  was  not  agreeable  to  him. 

Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblatas,  as  they  were  called,  were 
ianother  considerable  bmnch  of  the  royal  power  and  revenue. 
The  ancient  records  of  the  exchequer,  which  are  still  pre- 
served, give  surprising  accounts  of  the  numerous  fines  and 
amerciaments  levied  in' those  days,^  and  of  the  strange  inven- 
iions  fallen  upon  to  exact  money  from  the  subject.  It  appears 
that  the  ancient  kings  of  England  put  themselves  entirely  on 
the  footing  of  the  barbarous  Eastern  princes,  wnom  no  man 
must  approach  without  a  present,  who  sell  all  their  good  • 
offices,  and  who  intrude  ^emselves  into  every  bu^ness,  that 
^hey  may  have  a  pretenoe  for  extorting  money.  Even  justice 
was  avowedly  bought  and  sold ;  the  kmg's  court  itself,  thougli 

*  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Bxch.  p.  223. 
t  Madoz,  Hift);.  of  the  BkcK.  p.  822. 
t  Hadoz,  Hitt.  of  the  £xch.  p.  820. 
f  Madox»  Hist  of  the  Sxcb.  p.  271 
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.  Srought  not  piteaents  to  the  Hoc ;  Uie  bribes  given  for  the  expe- 
dition, delay,*  suspension,  and,  doubtless,  for  the  perversion 
of  justice,  were  entered  in  the  public  registers  of  the  royal 
lievenue,  and  remain  as  monuments  of  the  perpetual  iniquity 
and  tyranny  of  the  times.  The  barons  of  the  exchequer,  for 
'^stance,  the  first  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  ashamed 
•o  insert,  as  an  article  in  their  records,  that  the  county  of 
Norfolk  paid  a  sum  that  they  might  be  fairly  dealt  with ;  t  the 
>orough  of  Yarmouth,  that  the  king's  charters,  which  they  have 
.Dr  their  liberties,  might  not  be  violated ;  J  Richard,  son  of 
Gilbert,  for  the  king's  helping  him  to  recover  his  debt  from 
the  Jews ;  %  Serlo,  son  of  Terlav?iston,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  make  his  defence,  in  case  he  were  accused  of  a  cer- 
tain homicide ;  ||  Walter  de  Burton,  for  free  law,  if  accused 
of  wounding  another; IT  Robert  de  Essart,  for  having  an 
inquest  to  find  whether  Roger  the  butcher,  and  Wace  and 
Humphrey,  accused  him  of  robbery  and  theft  out  of  envy  and 
ill  will,  or  not;^*  William  Buhurst,  for  having  an  inquest  to 
find  whether  he  were  accused  of  the  death  of  one.  Goodwin 
out  of  ill  will,  or  for  just  cause.tt  1  have  selected  these  few 
ilistances  from  a  great  number  of  a  like  kind,  which  Madox 
had  selected  from  a  still  greater  number,  preserved  in  the 
ancient  rolls  of  the  exchequer.  {{  * 

Sometimes  the  party  litigant  offered  the  king  a  certain  por- 
tion, a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  payable  out  of  tne  debts  whrch 
he,  as  the  executor  of  justice,  should  assist  him  in  recovering.§§ 
Tbeophaniade  Westland  agreed  to  pay  the  half  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve  marks,  that  she  might  recover  that  sum  against 
James  de  Fughleston ;  ||||  Solomon  the  Jew  engaged  to  pay  one 
mark  out  of  every  seven  that  he  should  recover  a^inst  Hugh 
de  la  Hose ;  51^  Nicholas  Morrel  promised  to  pay  suty  poundb» 


•  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  274,  309.  t  Madox,  Hist  of  th« 
Bxch.  p.  295  t  Mudox,  Hist  of  the  Ex(^.  p.  295. 

f  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Bxch.  p.  296.  He  paid  two  huodsed  maadu, 
ft  great  sum  in  those  days. 

Ij  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  296.  %  Madox»  Hist  of  this 
Gxch.  p.  296.  *^  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  298. 

ft  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  302.  tX  Madox,  Hist  of  tht 

fixch.  chap.  xU.  §§  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  811. 

HI  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p>  311.  n  Madox,  H£«t  of 

*o  Exch.  p.  79,  312. 
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that  the  aari  of  Flanden  tn^ht  be  dirtmbed  to  jtayliim  tbm 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds,  which  the  earl  had  taken 
from  him;  and  these  sixty  pounds  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
first  money  that  Nicholas  should  recover  from  the  earl.* 

As  the  king  assumed  the  entire  power  over  trade,  he  was 
to  be  paid  for  a  permission  to  exercise  commerce  or  industry 
of  any  kind.t  Hugh  Oisel  paid  four  hundred  marks  for  liber^ 
to  trade  in  England :  f  Nigel  de  Havene  gave  fi%  inarks  for 
the  partnership  in  merchandise  which  he  had  with  Gervase  de 
Hanton :  §  the  men  of  Worcester  paid  one  hundred  shillingSy 
that  they  might  have  the  liberty  of  selling  and  buying  dyed 
cloth,  as  formerly ;  ||  several  other  towns  paid  for  a  like  liberty.^] 
The  cor  imerce  indeed  of  the  kingdom  was  so  much  under  Hbd 
control  of  the  king,  tliat  he  erected  guilds,  corporations,  and 
monopolies  wherever^  he  pleased ;  and  levied  sums  for  these 
exclusive  privileges.** 

There  were  no  profits  so  small  as  to  be  below  the  king^s 
attention.  •  Henry,  son  of  Arthur,  gave  ten  dogs,  to  have  a 
recognition  against  the  countess  of  Copland  for  one  knight^s 
fee.ft  Roger,  son  of  Nicholas,  gave  twenty  lampreys  and 
twenty  shads  for  an  inquest  to  find  whether  Gilbert,  son  of 
Alured,  gave  to  Roger  two  hundred  muttons  to  obtain  his 
confirmation  for  certain  lands,  or  whether  Roger  took  them 
from  him  by  violence ;  JJ  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pierre,  the  chief 
justiciary,  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks,  that  Walter  le  Madine 
might  have  leave  to  export  a  hundred  weight  of  cheese  out  of 
the  king^s  dominions.^^  - 

It  is  really  amusing  to  remark  the  strange  business  in  which 
the  king  sometimes  interfered,  and  never  without  a  present ; 
the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Nevile  gave  the  king  two  hundred  hens, 
that  she  might  lie  with  her  husband  one  night; till  and  she 
brought  witi^  her  two  sureties,  who  answered  each  for  a 
hundred  hens.  It  is  probable  that  her  husband  was  a  prisoner, 
which  debarred  her  from  having  access  to  him.  The  abbot 
of  Rucford  paid  ten  marks  for  leave  to  erect  houses  and  place 

•■I  '  I       '>■      ■■miiii    ■■!    I  I        ■  ,1  II 

•  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  312.  t  Madoz,  BisL  of  the 

Ezch.  p.  323«  {  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  323. 

i  Madox,  Hlflt.  of  the  Exch.  p.  323.  |  Madox,  Hist,  of  thm 

Bxch.  p.  324.  %  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  324. 

••  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  232,  233,  etc.  ft  Madox,  Hist. 
8f  the  Exch.  p.  298.  Xt  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  306. 

^r^adox*  Hist  of  th«  Exeh.  p.  325.  U  Madox.  maX.  of  tha 

9z<dwp.aa6  fir  MadQaE»ffistorthttBzoh.p.S3ft^ 
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*nien  upon  his  lasid  near  Welfaang,  in  order  to  secure  his  wood 
^diei:e  from  being  stolen  ;*  Hugh,  archdeacon  of  Wells,  gave 
one  tun  of  wine  for  leave  to  carry  six  hundred  summs  of  com 
whither  he  would  ;t  Peter  de  Peranis  gave  twenty  marks  for 
leave  to  salt  fishes  as  Peter  Chevalier  u»sd  to  do.  | 

It  was  usual  to  pay  high  fines,  in  order  to  gain  the  kine^s 
good  will  or  mitigate  his  anger.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  fi., 
Gilbert,  the  son  of  Fergus,  fines  in  nine  hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds  nine  shillings,  to  obtain  that  prince's  favor ;  William 
de  Chataigneff,  a  thousand  marics,  that  he  would  rdtnit  his  dis- 
pleasure»  In  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.,  &6  city  of  London  fines 
m  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty  tiliousand  pounds  on  the  same 
account.^ 

The  lung's  protection  and  good  offices  of  every  kind  w^m 
bought  and  sold.  Robert  Orislet  paid  twenty  marks  of  silver, 
that  the  king  would  help  him  against  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  in 
a  certain  plea :  ||  Robert  de  Cundet  gave  thirty  marks  of  silver, 
that  the  king  would  bring  him  to  an  accord  with  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  ;^  Ralph  de  Rreckham  gave  a  hawk,  that  the  king 
would  protect  him ;  *•  and  this  is  a  very  frequent  reason  for 
payments ;  John,  son  of  Ordgar,  gave  a  Norway  hawk,  to 
have  the  king's  request  to  the  kmg  of  Norway  to  let  him 
have  his  broSier  Godard's  chattels; ft  Richard  de  Neville 
gave .  twenty  palfreys  to  obtain  tbe  king's  request  to  Isolda 
Bisset,  that  she  should  take  him  for  a  husband  ;i|  Roger  Fitz- 
Walter  gave  three  good  palfreys  to  have  the  king's  letter  to 
Roger  Bertram's  mo^er,  that  ^  should  marry  him  ;^§  Elinjg 
the  dean  paid  one  hundred  marks,  that  his  whore  and  his 
children  might  be  let  out  upon  bail;  |l||  the  bishop  of  Winchestq^ 
gave  one  tun  of  good  wine  for  his  not  puttmg  the  king  in  mind 
to  give  a  ginfle  to  the  countess  of  Albemarle; ITU  Robert  de 
Veaux  gave  five  <^  the  best  palfreys,  that  the  king  would 
hold  Ins  tcmgue  about  Henry  Finel's  wife.***    There  are  in 

•  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  326.  t  Madox,  Hist  of  the 

Kxch.  p.  320.  t  Madoz,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  326. 

§  Madox,  Hust  of  the  Exeh.  p.  327,  329.  0  Madox,  Hist 

of  the  Exch.  p.  329.  H  Madox,  Wet,  of  the  Exch.  p.  330. 

*•  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exoh.  p.  332.  ft  Madox,  Hist,  of 

the  Exch.  p.  332.  U  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  333. 

§{  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  333. 

ii  Madox,  Hist  of  the  Exch.  p.  342.  **Vxo  habenda  arnica  sua  et 
filiaa,  etc."  H^  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exoh.  p.  352. 

•••  Madoix,  Hist.  of  the  Exeh.  p.  862.  ''Utrextaceretaevzoce 
HflttSot  PImL** 
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A(b  iveerdft  of  excbisqudl  many  other  singular  iottaaoes  of  a 

like  nature.*  It  will,  however,  be  just  to  remark,  that  the 
aame  ridiculous  practices  a.Dd  dangerous  ab.uses  pr€'*''iiled  id 
I<}omiandy,  and  probably  in  all  the  other  states  of  £urope.f 
England  was  not  ia  this  respect  more  biGLrbarous  than  its 
nekbbonu 

Th^se  iniquitous  practices  of  the  Norman  kinjga  were  so 
veil  known,  that,  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Bigod,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  U.,  the  best  and  most  just  of  these  princes,  the 
eldest  son  and  the  widow  of  this  nobleman  came  to  court,  and 
:  Strove,  by  offering  large  presents  to  the  king,  each  of  them  to 
Sipquire  possession  of  that  rich  inheritance.  The  king  was  so 
equitable  as  to  order  the  cause  to  be  tried  by  the  great  council  I 
But,  m  the  mean  time,  he  seized  all  the  money  and  treasure 
of  the  deceased.  |  Peter,  of  Blois,  a  judicious,  and  even  an 
elegant  writer,  for  that  age,  gives  a  pathetic  description  of  the 

•  We  shall  gratify  the  reader's  eurioftity  by  subfoiiung  a  few  mofe 
^^nn^nei^  from  Madox,  p.  332.  Hugh.  Oisel  was  to  give  the  king  two 
robes  of  s  good  g^een  color,  to  have  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the 
aaerchaats  of  Flanders  with  a  request  to  render  him  one  thousand 
xnarksy  which  he  lost  in  Flanders.  The  abbot  of  Hyde  paid  thirty 
Viarks,  to  have  the  king's  letters  of  request  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  remove  certain  monks  that  were  against  the  abbot.  Roger 
At  Trihanton  paid  twenty  marks  and  a  pal&ey,  to  hiave  the  king's 
request  to  Bichard  de  TJinfreviUc  to  give  him  hi  sister  to  wife,  mid  to 
tHe  sister  that  she  would  accept  of  him  for  a  husband ;  William  de 
Cheveringworth  paid  five  marks,  to  have  the  king's  letter  to  the  abbot 
^  Perfi>re,  to  let  him  enjoy  peaceably  his  tithes  as  formerly ;  Matthew 
de  Heief(nd,  clerk,  paid  ten  mailu  for  a  letter  of  request  to  tbe  bishop 
of  Tilandsff*  to  let  him  enjoy  peaceably  his  church  of  Schenfirith; 
*Andrew  Neulun  gave  three  flemish  caps,  for  the  king's  request  to 
the  prior  of  Chikesand,  for  performance  of  an  agrsement  made  be- 
.tween  them ;  Henry  de  Fontibus  gave  a  Lombardy  hone  of  value,  to 
have  the  king's  request  to  Henry  Fitz«H«rvey,  that  he  would  pve 
liiia  hjis  daughter  to  vrifis ;  Boger,  son  of  Nicholas,  promised  all  the 
lampreya  he  could  get.  to  have  the  king's  request  to  Earl  William 
Mareschal,  that  he  would  grant  him  th^  manor  of  Langefbrd  at  Ferm. 
The  burgesses  of  Glocester  promised  three  hundred  lampreys,  that 
they  might  not  be  distrained  to  find  the  prisoners  of  Poictou  with 
necessaries,  unless  they  pleased.  Madox,  p.  352..  Jordan,  son  of 
Beginald,  paid  twenty  marks,  to  have  the  king's  request  to  William 
Paniel,  that  he  would  grant  him  the  land  of  Mill  Nierenuit,  and  the 
custody  of  his  heirs ;  and  if  Jordan  obtained  the  Btaae,  he  was  to  pay 
the  twenty  marks,  otherwise  not.    Madoz,  p.  333. 

t  Hados,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  3^9. 
.    t  Heuedict.  Abbas,  p.  1S0«  181. 
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TOigii  of  Hemj;  aod  he  fcruplds  not  to  eomplatn  to  the 
Mmaetf  of  ^^se  abtMes.*  We  may  judge  v^hat  the 
would  be  under  the  govenAnent  of  worse  prinees.  The  artf- 
^tes  of  inquiry  concerning  the  conduct  of  sherifih,  whidi 
Henry  promulgated  in  1 170,  show  the  great  power  as  well  a« 
the  licentiousness  of  these  ofBcer8.f 

Amerciaments  or  fines  for  crimes  and  trespasses  were  an- 
other considerable  branch  of  the  royal  revenue^  Most  Crimea 
were  atoned  for  by  money ;  the  fines  imposed  were  not  limited 
by  any  rule  or  statute ;  and  frequently  occasioned  the  totaii 
ruin  of  the  person,  even  for  the  slightest  trespasses.  The 
forest  laws,  particularly,  were  a  great  source  of  oppression, 
llie  king  possessed  sixty-eight  forests,  thirteen  chases,  and 
eeven  hundred  and  eighty-one  parks,  in  different  parts  of 
England ;  §  and,  considering  the  extreme  passion  of  the  Ens* 
lish  and  Normans  for  hunting,  these  were  so  many  snares  laid 
for  the  people,  by  whibh  they  were  allured  into  trespassed, 
and  brought  within  the  reach  of  arbitrary  and  rigorous  laws, 
which  the  king  had  thought  proper  to  enact  by  his  own  au* 
tfiority. 

But  the  most  berefeced  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
were  practised  against  the  Jews,  who  were  entirely  out  of  the 
protection  of  law,  were  extremely  odious  from  the  bigotry  of 
the  people,  and  were  abandoned  to  the  immeasurable  rapacity 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Besides  many  other  indignities 
to  which  they  were  continually  exposed,  it  appears  that  they 
Were  once  all  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  sum  of  sixty-six 
^ousand  marks  exacted  for  their  liberty :  ||  at  another  time, 
Isaac  the  Jew  paid,  alone,  five  thousand  one  hundred  marks  ;^ 
Brun,  three  thousand  marks  ;  •♦  Jumet,  two  thousand ;  Bennet, 
five  hundred :  at  another,  Licorica,  widow  of  David  the  Jew, 
of  Oxfbrd,  was  required  to  pay  six  thousand  marks ;  and  she 
was  delivered  over  to  six  of  the  richest  and  discreetest  Jews 
in  England,  who  were  to  answer  for  the  sum.ff  Henry  HI. 
borrowed  five  thousand  majrks  bom  the  earl  of  Cornwall ;  and 
»  ■■      ■  ,f  ,    .  ■  .  . 

^  Petri  Bless.  Spist.  95,  apud  Bibl.  Fatmzn,  torn.  24,  p.  2014. 

t  Hoveden,  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  1410.  J  Madoz,  chap.  xiv. 

iSi)el,  Glosa.  in  verbo  Forcsta. 
Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Ezch.  p.  151.    This  happened  in  the  rei|3i 
of  King  John.  %  Madoz»  Hist,  ci  the  £zch.  p.  151. 

♦»  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  153. 
ft  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  p.  168. 
VOL.  L  40 
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for  hk  repa3'meDt  coongned  over  to  him  all  the  Jewv  in  Eog 
kad,*  The  revenue  arisii^  frpm  exacticxu  upon  this  natiom 
,WBB  8o  conaiderablef  that  there  wa^  a  particular  court  of  ex* 
chequer  set  apart  for  managing  itt 

We  may  judge  concerning  the  low  state  of  commerce  among 
die  English,  when  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  these  q)pres8ion8, 
joould  sUll  find  their  account  in  trading  amoi^  them,  and  lend- 
ing them  money.  And  as  the  improvements  of  agriculture 
were  also  much  checked  by  the  immense  possessions  of  the 
nobility,  by  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  by  the  precarious 
state  of  feudal  property,  it  appears  that  industry  of  no  kind 
could  then  have  place  in  the  langdom.J 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Harry  Spelman,§  as  an  undoubted  truth, 
that,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  iNorman  princes,  eveiy 
edict  of  the  king,  issued  with  the  consent  of  his  privy  council, 
had  the  full  force  of  law.  But  the  barons  surely  were  not  so 
passive  as  to  intrust  a  power,  entirely  arbitraiy  and  despotic, 
mto  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  it  only  appears,  that  the 
constitution  had  not  fixed  any  precise  boundaries  to  the  royal 
power ;  that  the  right  of  issuing  pxpclamatipns  on  any  emer^ 
gence,  and  of  exacting  obedience  to  them,-*  a  right  wluch  was 
always  supposed  inherent  in  the  crown,  —  is  very  difiicult  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  legislative  authority ;  that  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  the  ancient  laws,  and.  the  sudden  exigencies 
which  often  occurred  in  such  turbulent  governments,  obliged 
the  prince  to  exert  frequently  the  latent  powers  of  his  prerog- 
ative ;  that  he  naturally  proceeded,  from  the  acquiescence  of 
the  people,  to  assume,  in  many  particulars  of  moment,  an 
authority  from  which  he  had  excluded  himself  by  express 
statutes,  charters,  or  concessions,  and  which  was,  in  the  main, 
repugnant  to  the  general  genius  of  the  constitution ;  and  that 
the  lives,  the  personal  liberty,  and  the  properties  of  all  his 

*  Hadox,  Hjst  of  tiie  Exeh.  p.  156. 

t  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Bzch.  p.  156,  ohsp.  tu. 

{  We  learn  from^  the  extracts  glrexi  ua  dT  Domesday  b>  Bxady  fat 
his  IVeatise  of  Boroughs,  that  almost  all  the  boroughs  of  England 
had  suffered  in  the  shock  of  the  conquest,  and  had  extremelv  decayed 
between  the  death  of  the  Ccmfessor  and  the  time  when  ffomciiday 
wasfiramed. 

i  Gloss,  in  verb.  Justicium  Bel.  The  author  of  the  IdSroir  dies 
Justices  complains  that  CHrdinances  are  only  made  by  the  king  and 
his  clerks,  and  by  aliens  and  others,  who  dare  not  contradict  the  king^ 
but  itttdy  to  please  bun.  Whence,  he  ceneludeSi  laws  are  i 
iiotsM  bj  wm  tlMtt  tended  OB  light 
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joljeett  wcite  les^  ieenred  hy  law  agiaigse  the  kxet&m  6f  h&i 
arbitrary  authority  than  by  the  independent  power  and  private 
connections  of  each  individual.  It  appears  from  the  Great 
Charter  itself^  that  not  only  John,  a  tyrannical  prince,  and 
Richard,  a  violent  one,  but  their  father,  Henry,  under  whose 
reign  the  prevalence  of  gross  abuses  is  the  least  to  be  sus* 
pected,  were  accustomed,  from  their  sole  authority,  without 
process  of  law,  fo  imprison,  banish,  and  attaint  the  freemen 
of  their  kingdom. 

A  great  baron,  in  ancient  times,  considered  himself  as  a 
kind  of  sovereign  within  his  territory ;  and  was  attended  by 
courtiers  and  dependants  more  zealously  attached  to  him  than 
the  ministers  of  state  and  the  great  officers  were  commonly 
to  their  sovereign.  He  often  maintained  ki  his  court  the 
parade  of  royalty,  by  establishing  a  justiciary,  constable,  mare- 
schal,  chamberlain,  seneschal,  and  chancellor,  and  assigning 
to  each  of  these  officers  a  separate  province  and  command 
He  was  usually  very  assiduous  in  exercising  his  jurisdiction ; 
and  took  such  delight  in  that  image  of  sovereignty,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  restrain  his  activity,  and  prohibit  him  by 
law  from  holding  courts  too  frequently.*  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  the  example  set  him  by  the  prince,  of  a  merce- 
nary and  sordid  extortion,  would  be  faithfully  copied  ;  and  that 
all  his  good  and  bad  offices,  his  justice  and  injustice,  were 
equally  put  to  sale.  He  had  the  power,  with  the  king's  con- 
sent, to  exact  talliages  even  from  the  free  citizens  who  lived 
within  his  barony ;  and  as  his  necessities  made  him  rapacious, 
his  authority  was  usually  found  to  be  more  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  than  that  of  the  sovereign.t  He  was  ever  engaged 
in  hereditary  or  personal  animosities  or  confederacies  with  hk 
neighbors,  and  often  gave  protection  to  all  desperate  adveii- 
turers  and  criminals,  who  could  be  useful  in  serving  his  vio- 
lent purposes.  He  was  able  alone,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  justice  within  his  territories ;  and  by 
combining  with  a  few  maleconteht  barons  of  high  rank  and 
power,  he  could  throw  tlie  state  into  convulsions.  And,  on 
the  whole,  though  the  royal  authority  was  confined  within 
bounds,  and  often  within  very  narrow  ones,  yet  the  check  was 
irregular,  and  frequently  the  source  of  great  disorders ;  noy 
was  it  derived  from  the  liberty  of  the  people,  but  from  the 

*  Diigd.  Jarid,  Oiig.  p.>26; 

f  ]if&dQx»  Sift  of  the  Szcb:  p.  «2a 
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§810118  lo  th»  priaca  and  oppressive  to  the  subject 

The  power  of  the  church  was  another  nunpart  against  rojai 
authority ;  but  this  defence  was  also  the  cause  of  many  ini»> 
•hiefr  and  inoonveniencies.  The  dignified  clergy,  perhaps, 
were  not  so  pione  to  immediate  violence  as  the  barons ;  but 
as  they  pretended  to  a  total  independence  on  the  state,  and 
•ould  always  cofver  themselves  with  the*  appearances  of 
religion,  they  proved,  in  one  respect,  an  obstruction  to  the 
aft^<#T>np«g  of  tim  kaofdom,  and  to  the  regular  execution  of  the 
laws.  Tht  f«ai^  of  the  Conqueror  was  in  this  particular 
liable  to  aooK  «aoepdoa.  He  augmented  the  superstitious 
▼enemtioB  for  Rome,  to  which  that  age  was  so  much  inclined , 
and  be  broke  those  bands  of  connection  which*  in  the  Saxon 
tiroes,  had  preserved  a  union  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical 
orders.  He  prohibited  the  bishops  finom  sitting  in  fhe  county 
courts ;  he  allowed  ecclesiastical  causes  to  be  tried  in  spiritual 
courts  only;*  and  he  so  much  exalted  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  that  of  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiheen  knights' 
fees,  into  which  he  divided  England,  he  placed  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  thousand  and  fifteen  under  the  church.t 

The  ri^t  of  primogeniture  was  introduced  with  th^  feudal 
law ;  an  institution  which  is  hurtful  by  producing  and  main- 
taining an  unequal  division  of  private  property ;  but  is  advan- 
tageous in  another  respect,  by  accustoming  the  people  to  s^ 
preference  in  favor  of  the  eld^  son,  and  thereby  preventing 
a  partition  or  disputed  succession  in  the  monarchy.  The 
Normans  introduced  the  use  of  surnames,  which  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  of  families  and  pedigrees.  They  abol- 
ished none  of  the  old,  absurd  methods  of  toal  by  the  cross  or 
ordecd ;  and  they  added  a  new  absurdity — the  trial  by  single 
combat  —  J  which  became  a  regular  part  of  jurisprudence,  and 
was  conducted  with  all  the  order,  method,  devotion,  and 
solemnity  imaginable.tj  The  ideas  of  chivalry  also  seem  to 
have  been  imported  by  the  Normans:  no  traces  of  those 
'"  ^         •     I      •        '  III 

•  Char.  WilL  apad  Wilkins,  p.  230.    SpeL  Condi.  voL  iL  p.  14. 

t  SpeL  OI088.  in  verb.  Manus  mortua.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  as 
■ome  nave  done,  that  the  church  possessed  lands  in  this  proportion, 
"but  only  that  they  and  their  vassals  enjoyed  such  a  proportionable 
X>art  of  the  landed  property. 

fLL.  WiU.  cap.  68. 
SpeL  Gloss,  in  verbo  Campaa.'   The  last  instance  of  these  duek 
wsa  in  the  15th  of  £Us.    Sa  tag  did  thut  alMUidity  remain. 
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Ainta^c  netious  af^  tb  bd  found  ftmon^  the  plfedn  midfoBdo 
ftitxohs. 

The  feudal  Institattons,  by  raising  the  military  tenants  to  a 
^txnd  of  sovereigii  dignity,  by  renderiag  personal  strength  and 
valor  requisite,  and  by  making  every  knight  and  baron  his 
own  protector  and  avenger,  begat  that  martial  pride  and  sense 
of  honor  which,  being  cultivated  and  embellished  by  the  poets 
and  romance  writers  of  the  age,  ended  in  chivalry.  The 
virtuous  knight  fought  not  only  in  his  own  quarrel,  but  in  that 
of  the  innocent,  of  the  helpless,  and,  above  all,  of  the  fair, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  forever  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  valiant  arm.  The  uncourteous  knight  who,  from  his 
Castle,  exercised  robbery  oil  travellers,  and  committed  violence 
On  vifgins,  was  the  object  of  his  perpetual  indignation ;  and  ho 
fjut  him  to  death,  without  scruple,  or  trial,  or  appeal,  wherever 
he  met  with  him.  The  great  independence  of  men  made 
personal  honor  and  fidelity  the  chief  tie  among  them,  and 
rendered  it  the  capital  virtue  of  every  true  knight,  or  genuine 
professor  of  chivalry.  The  solemnities  of  single  combat,  as 
established  by  law,  banished  the  notion  of  every  thing  unfair  or 
unequal  in  rencounters,  and  mamtained  an  appearance  of 
courtesy  between  the  combatants  till  the  moment  of  their  en- 
gagement. The  credulity  of  the  age  grafted  on  this  stock  the 
notion  of  giants,  enchanters,  dragons,  spells,*  and  a  thousand 
wonders,  whioh  still  inultiplied  during  the  times  of  the  cru- 
sades ;  when  men,  returning  from  so  great  a  distance,  used 
the  liberty  of  imposing  every  fiction  on  their  believing  audi- 
ence. These  ideas  of  chivalry  infected  the  writings,  conver- 
sation, and  behavior  of  men,  during  some  ages ;  and  even 
after  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  by  the  revival* 
of  learning,  they  left  modern  gallantry  and  the  point  of  honor, 
which  still  maintain  their  influence,  and  are  the  genuine  oif- 
i^ring  of  those  ancient  affectations. 

The  concession  of  the  Great  Charter,  or  rather  its  full 
establishment^  (for  there  was  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
bet>veen  the  one  and  the  other,)  gave  rise,  by  degrees,  to  a 
new  species  of  government,  and  introduced  some  order  and 
justice  into  the  administration.  The  ensuing  scenes  of  our 
history  are  therefore  somewhat  different  from  the  preceding, 
Yet  the  Great  Charter  contained  no  establishment  of  new 

*  In  all  legal  ungle  combatA,  it  was  part  of  the  champion's  oath, 
that  he  carried  not  about  him  any  herb,  spell,  or  enchantment,  by 
wlich  he  might  pxooure  victory.    Dugd.  Ong.  Jurid.  p.  93. 
40* 
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eoorts  magiftretes,  or  senates,  nor  abolition  of  the  old.  Ii 
introduced  no  new  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  common' 
wealth,  and  no  innovation  in  the  political  or  public  law  of  the 
kin^om.  It  only  guardcJd,  and  that  merely  by  verbal  clauses, 
against  such  tyrannical  practices  as  are  incompatible  with 
civilized  government,  and,  if  they  become  very  frequent,  are 
incompatible  with  all  government  The  barbarous  license  of 
die  kings,  and  perhaps  of  the  nobles,  was  thenceforth  somewhat 
more  restrained :  men  acquired  some  more  security  for  their 

groperties  and  their  liberties ;  and  government  approached  a 
ttle  nearer  to  that  end  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted — 
the  distribution  of  justice,  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  citi- 
sens.  Acts  of  violence  and  iniquity  in  the  crown,  which  before 
were  only  deemed  injurious  to  individuals,  and  were  hazardous 
chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  number,  power,  and  dignity  of  the 
persons  affected  by  them,  were  now  regarded,  in  some  degree, 
OS  public  injuries,  and  as  infringements  of  a  charter  calculated 
for  general  security.  And  thus  the  establishment  of  the  Great 
Charter,  without  seeming  anywise  to  innovate  in  the  distri- 
bution of  political  power,  became  a  kind  of  epoch  ia  the 
eoDstitutioii. 
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NOTES. 


Kon  A9  p.  9. 


This  questiofn  has  been  disputed  with  aa  great  zeal,  imd  erte 
acrimony,  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish  antiquaries,  as  if  the  honor 
of  their  respectiTe  countries  were  the  most  deeply  concerned  in  the 
decision.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  on  so  uninteresting  a 
subject,  but  shall  propose  our  opinion  in  a  few  words.  It  appears 
more  than  probable,  from  the  similitude  of  language  and  manners, 
that  Britain  eitiier  was  originally  peopled,' or  was  subdued,  by  the  mi- 
gration of  inhabitants  from  Gaul,  and  Ireland  from  Britain :  the  posi- 
tion of  the  seycnral  countries  is  an  additional  reason  that  favors  this 
conclusion.  It  appears  also  probable,  that  the  migrations  of  that  col- 
ony of  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  peopled  or  subdued  Ireland,  was  original- 
ly made  from  the  north-west  parts  of  Britain ;  and  this  conjecture  (if 
it  do  not  merit  a  higher  name)  is  founded  both  on  the  Irish  languages 
which  is  a  very  different  dialect  from  the  Welsh,  and  from  the  hm- 
guage  anciently  spoken  in  South  Britain,  and  on  the  yioinity  of  Lan- 
caslure,  Cumbcnrland,  Galloway,  and  Argyleshire,  to  that  island.  These 
•rents,  as  they  passed  along  Wore  the  age  of  history  and  records, 
must  be  known  by  reasoning  alone,  which,  in  this  case,  seems  to  be 
pretty  satisfaotory.  Cesar  and  Tacitus,  not  to  mention  a  multitude 
of  other  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  were  guided  by  like  inferences. 
But  besides  these  primitive  foots,  which  lie  in  a  very  remote  antimu- 
ty,  it  IB  a  matter  of  jMsitive  and  undoubted  testimony,  that  the  Bo- 
maa  provinoe  of  Britain,  during  the  time  of  the  lower  eminre,  was 
.omeh  irifiested  by  bands  of  robbers  or  pirates,  whom  the  provincial 
Britons  called  Scots  or  Scuits ;  a  name  which  was  probably  used  as  a 
teim  of  reproach,  and  which  these  banditti  themselves  did  not  ac- 
knowledge or  assume.  We  may  infer,  from  two  passages  in  Claudian, 
tad  from  cms  in  Orosius,  and  another  in  Isidore,  that  uie  ohief  seat  of 
these  Scott  was  in  Ireland.  That  some  part  of  the  Irish  freebooters 
migrated  badk  to  ^e  north-west  parts  of  Britain,  whence  their  ances- 
tors had  probably  been  derived  in  a  more  remote  age,  is  positively 
asserted  by  Bade,  and  implied  in  Gildas.  I  grant,  that  neither  Bede 
ncMT  Gildas  are  Caesars  or  TaeitiBses;  but  teaSh  as  they  are,  they 
remain  the  sole  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  must  be  relied 
«n  lor  want  of  better :  happily,  the  frivolouaness  of  the  question  eor 
napfonda  to  the  veakaesa  of  the  aathoritiea.  Not  to  mention,  that,  if 
any  (art  of  th*  draditional  history  of  a  barbaioua  people  can  boMUad 
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on,  it  is  tbe  genealogy  of  nationi,  and  even  aometiaiet  t(iat  of  fionji  «• 
It  ia  in  vain  t3  argue  againat  these  fscts^  from  the  onippoeed  waai^'ka 
diapoaition  of  the  Highlimden,  and  unwarlike  of  the  ancient  Iriah 
Thoae  arguments  are  still  much  weidcer  than  the^tuthoritiea.  Nationa 
change  very  quickly  in  theae  particulars.  The  Britona  were  nnaUff 
to  resist  the  Ficts  and  Scota,  and  invited  over  the  Saxona  for  their 
defence,  who  repelled  thoae  invaders ;  yet  the  same  Britona  valiantly 
veaisted,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  not  only  this  victorious  band 
of  Saxons,  but  infinite  numbers  more,  who  poured  in  np<m  them  from 
all  quartera.  Robert  Bmoe,  in  1822,  male  a  peace,  in  whieh  England, 
after  many  defeata,  was  oonatrained  to  acknowledge  the  independenoo 
of  his  country;  yet  in  no  more  distant  period  than  ten  yeaia  aftez^ 
Scotland  was  totally  eubduad  by  a  amall  handful  of  English,  led  by 
a  few  private  noblemen.  All  history  is  friU  of  such  events.  The 
Iriah  Scots,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries,  might  find  time 
and  opportunities  sufficieut  to  settle  in  North  Britain,  though  we  can  . 
neither  assign  the  period  nor  causes'  of  that  revolution.  Their  barba- 
rous manner  of  life  rendered  them  much  fitter  than  the  Romans  liar 
subduing  these  mountaineers.  And,  in  a  word,  it  is  clear,  from  t&e 
language  of  the  two  countrica,  that  the  Highlanders  and  the  Iridi  are 
tiie  aame  people,  and  that  the  one  are  a  colony  from  the  other.  We 
have  positive  evidence,  which,  though  from  neutral  persons,  is  not 
perhaps  the  best  that  may  be  wished  Ibr,  that  the  former,  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  spraftg  from  the  latter ;  we  have  no  evidence  at  all 
that  the  latter  sprang  from  the  former.  I  ahaU  add,  that  the  name  of 
'Erse,  or  Irish,  given  by  the  low  country  Scots  to  the  language  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  traditional  opinion  deliv- 
ered from  father  to  son,  that  the  latter  people  came  originally  fron 
Ireland. 

Kois  B,  p.  9<K 

There  ia  a  amnhig  (ffmAradietUm  in  annleiit  histarfnu  irtthiiigHd 
toaomecifcumatanceain  t^watoiyofBdwyaadBlgiva.  Itiaagmd, 
that  thie  pnnce  had  a  violent  puiion  for  hia  aaooad  or  third  coliain, 
BlgiVa,  whonr  he  married,  though  within  the^egriea  ptohdnMd  by 
the  canona.  It  is  alao  agreed,  that  he  waa  dragged  from  a  lady  on 
the  day  of  hia  coronation,  and  tiiat  the  lady  was  afterwarda  trefd 
with  the  aingidar  barbarity  abore  mentioned.  The  only  diSBreuee 
ia,  that  O^Mwne  and  aome  othea  eaQ  her  his  atlrttnpet,  not  hia  wi*i,  ia 
■heia  said  to  be  by  Mabnabnry.  But  thia  difiteenee  la  eaafiyraani- 
eikd :  for  if  Edwy  married  her  ooBttary  to  the  caaoM,  the  moaka 
wonid  be  anre  to  dcfiy  her  to  be  hia  wife,  and  would  inrial  tiiat  tlhrn 
^ould  be  nothing  but  hia  ^trumpet:  ao  that,  on  the  whole*  fta  9117 
Mteem  thia  repraaentrtion  o€  the  macteir  «a  eertain;  at  leaat,  an  by 
Ut  tiie  moat  pr6ba|^  If  Bdwy  had  only  k«pl  a  miatreaa,  it  ia  wm 
knoiiRM  that  there  aaro  iMthoda  of  aeobmmodction  vrUli  the  (^urah, 
which  would  have  pievented  the  olergy  from  pvoeeeding  to  aiMdi 
aitramitiaa  againat  him:  bot  hH  laaunU^  eontmry  to  ther  oaMBib 
WMiaiBiniHoBtlMir  auOMiQrt  «fcd  tiiitted  i*  «Mir  lii|^Ml|;  iWHU 
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■  Mmy  of  ttte  XsgUih  hktorinM  suke  EdiBBZ^*  tlapi  MpMHu^t  to  ^k 
iactnTadHuit  aumber,  to  three  thomuuid  or  uiroe  ^onaitnd  six  huQr 
dred.  See  Hovedea,  p.  426.  Flor.  Wiwim,  p«  607.  Abbas  RievfO. 
p.  360.  BromptOB  (p.  869)  nyB  that  £dear  had  four  thousand  v^a- 
iek.  How  can  these  accounts  be  zeeoncilea  to  probabUity,  and  to  the 
iCateof  the  naTyin  the  time  of  Alfred^  W.  Thome  makea  the  whole 
flumber  amount  only  to  tiivee  hundred,  which  is  mofe  probable. 
jnie  fleet  e£  Etheked,  Edgar's  son,  must  have  been  short  of  a  thour 
land  ships;  yet  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (p.  137)  lays  Hr  WM  tiihS 
freatest  nary  that  e^er  had  been  seen  in  England. 

Almost  all  t^e  ancient  historians  speak  of  this  massaeve  of  the 
X)an^  as  if  it  had  been  uniyeisal,  and  as  if  erery  indi-vidual  of  that 
nation  throughout  England  had  been  put  to  deam.  But  the  Danes 
were  almost  the  sole  inhabUants  in  the  kin^oms  of  Northumberland 
and  East  Anglia,  and  were  very  numerous  m  Mereia.  This  represen- 
tation, therefore,  of  the  matter  is  absolutely  impossible.  Oreat  re- 
sistance must  have  been  made,  and  violent  wars  ensued ;  which  was 
not  the  case.  This  account  given  by  Wallingford,  though  he  stands 
single,  must  be  admitted  as  the  only  true  one.  We  are  told  that  th# 
name  Lurdane,  Lord  Dane,  for  an  idle,  lazy  fellow,  who  lives  at  other 
people's  exponse,  cdme  from  the  conduct  of  the  Danes  who  were  put 
to  death.  But  the  Enslish  princes  had  been  entirely  masters  for 
several  generations,  and  only  supported  a  military  corps  of  that 
nation.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  these  Danes  only 
that  were  put  to  death. 

Kmb  £.  p.  m* 

The  iflo^eniotts  author  ^  ^e  article  Godwin,  in  the  Biographliii 
Britanaicft,  has  andeavoped  to  dear  the  memory  of  that  nobleman, 
■«pon  the  suppositian  thai  all  the  English  annals  had  been  faliiified  by 
the  Nonatn  hMfiftrians  after  the  conquest.  But  that  this  supposition 
has  nat  mxuh  fouiMiatiou  ^pe«M^  hence,  that  almost  all  th,eae  hista- 
'Vuam  have  givaa  a  v«ry  good  character  of  his  «on  Harold,  whom  it 
mm  mneh  mora  the  interest  of  the  NormAn  cause  to  blacken. 

Note  F,  p.  137. 

The  whole  story  of  the  transeetions  between  Edward,  Harold,  and 
tlie  duke  of  Normandy,  is  told  so  diiferently  hji  the  ancient  writers, 
that  thore  are  few  important  passages  of  the  English  history  liable  to 
so  great  undertainty.  I  have  followed  .tiie  account  which  appeared 
to  me  the  most  consistent  and  probaUe.  It  does  not  seem  likely  thft 
Edward  ever  executed  a  will  in  tiie  duke's  &vor ;  mach  less  tluMt  he 

St  it  ratified  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  as  is  affirmed  by  MMa. 
M  wHl  would  have  been  known  to  aU^  and  would  have  been  pro- 
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4«Md  ht  th«  Conqvcnr,  to  whom  it  garo  m  pUnuadf  id  Jbdir  •• 
Jiiat.  a  title ;  but  we  doubtftil  end  ewnguoiu  mannc*  ic  wbaek  hm 
eeeme  always  to  have  mentioned  i^  proves  that  he  could  only  plead 
fhe  known  intentions  of  that  monaieh  in  his  &TOt,  whioh  he  was 
desirous  to  call  a  wilL  There  is  indeed  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror 
presenred  by  Dr.  Hickes,  (voL  L)  where  he  caJUs  himself  *<rex  beredi- 
tarios,"  meaning  heir  by  will ;  but  a  prince  possessed  of  so  mnoh 
power,  and  attended  with  so  much  success,  may  employ  what  pre* 
fence  he  pleasos ;  it  is  sufficient  to  refute  his  pretences  to  obseire^ 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  and  yaiiacion  among  historians  with 
zegard  to  a  point  which,  had  it  been  real«  must  hare  been  agreei 
upon  by  aU  (^  tiiem. 

Again,  some  hiatoriaBS,  partieulaily  Malmsbury  and  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  affirm  that  Harold  had  no  intention  of  going  over  to 
Normandy,  but  that  taking  the  air  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  the  coast,  he 
was  driyen  over  by  atreis  of  weather  to  the  territories  of  Ouy,  count 
«f  Bonthieu :  but  besides  that  this  story  is  not  probable  in  itself  and 
is  contradicted  by  most  of  the  ancient  historians,  it  is  contradicted 
by  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument  latdy  discovered.  It  is  a 
tapestry,  preserved  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Rouen,,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  wrought  by  orders  of  Matilda,  wife  to  the  emperor ;  at 
least  it^  of  very  great  antiquity.  Harold  is  there  represented  as 
taking  his  departure  from  King  Bdward,  in  execution  of  some  com- 
mission, and  mounting  his  vessel  with  a  great  train.  The  design  of 
redeeming  his  brother  and  nephew,  who  were  hostages,  is  the  most 
likely  cause  that  can  be  assigned ;  and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by 
Badmer,  Hoveden,  Brompton,  and  Simeon  of  Durham.  For  a  far- 
ther account  of  thus  piece  of  tapestry,  see  Histoire  de  TAcad^mie  de 
Xitt^rature,  torn.  ix.  p.  635. 

Note  G,  p.  155. 

It  appears  from  the  ancieat  translations  of  the  Saxon  annals  asd 
laws,  and  from  King  j^Jfred's  translation  of  Bede,  as  weU  as  from  all 
the  uicient  historians,  that  eomet  in  Latin,  ttbUrmttn  in  Sax<m«  and 
§arl  in  Dano-Saxon,  were  quite  syn(mymous<  There  is  only  a  dauao 
in  a  law  of.  King  Athelstan's,  (see  SpeL  CkmeiL  p.  40d,)  which  has 
stumbled  some  antiquaries,  and  haa  made  them  imagine  that  an  aail 
was  superior  to  an  alderman.  The  weregild,  or  the  jNiee  4|f  an  eazl'a 
blood,  IS  there  fixed  at  fifteen  thousand  thrimsaa,  equal  to  that  of  an 
•tchMshop ;  whereas  that  of  a  bishop  and  alderman  is  only  eight 
thousand  thrimsaa.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
Belden's  conjecture,  (see  his  Titles  oi  Honor,  chap.  v.  p.  603,  604,) 
that  the  term  of  earl  was  in  the  age  of  Atiielstan  just  beginning  to 
be  in  use  in  England,  and  stood  at  that  time  for  the  atheling  or 
prince  of  the  blood,  heir  to  the  crown.  This  he  confirms  by  a  law  of 
Canute,  sect.  55,  where  an  atheUng  and  an  archbishop  are  put  upon^ 
tile  same  fboting.  In  another  law  of  the  same  Athelstan,  the  were- 
eild  of  the  prince,  or  athelins,  is  said  to  be  fifteen  thousand  thrimsaSi 
Bee  Wilkins,  p.  71.  He  is  tiierefiDre  the  same  who  is  oallod  earl  in 
tiie  jGonner  law. 
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Koxa  H,  p.  194. 

There  Ss  a  paper  or  record  of  the  family  of  ffluumebome,  whi<sh 
^etenda  that  that  family,  which  was  Saxon,  was  restored  upon 
piOTing  their  innocence,  as  well  as  other  Saxon  families  which  were 
m  the  same  situation.  Though  this  paper  was  able  to  impose  on  such 
sreat  antiquaries  as  Spelman  (see  Gloss,  in  verbo  Drenges)  and  Dug- 
lale,  (see  Baron,  vol.  L  p.  118,)  it  is  proved  by  Br.  Brady  (see  An- 
swer to  Petyt,  p.  11,  12)  to  have  been  a  forgery ;  and  is  allowed  aa 
•ach  by  7yrrel«  though  a  pertinacious  defender  of  his  paxty  notions, 
^ee  his  history,  voL  ii.  introd.  p»  61,  73.)  Ingulf  (p.  70)  tells  us,  that 
very  early  Hereward*  thougn  absent  during  the  time  of  the  con- 
«ie8t»  was  turned  out  of  all  his  estate,  and  could  not  obtain  redress. 
William  even  plundered  the  monasteries.  Flor.  'V^^om.  p.  636. 
Chron.  Abb.  St  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  48.  M.  Paris,  p.  6;  Sim.  Bun. 
p.  200.  Biceto,  p.  482.  Brompton,  p.  967.  Knyghton,  p.  2344. 
Alured.  BererL  p.  130.  We  are  told  by  Ingulf,  that  Ito  de  TaiUe- 
bois  plundered  the  monastery  of  Croyland  of  a  great  part  of  its  land» 
snd  no  redress  could  be  obtamed. 

KoTB  I,  p.  195. 

The  obliging  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  their  fires  and  lights 
at  certain  hours,  upon  the  sounding  of  a  bell,  caUed  the  Courfeu,  is 
represented  by  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  ix.,  as  a  mark  of  the  servitude  of 
the  English.  But  this  was  a  law  of  police,  which  William  had  pre* 
riously  established  in  Normandy.  See  Bu  Moidin,  Hist  de  Norman- 
die,  p.  160.  The  same  law  had  place  in  Scotland.  LL.  Burgbr. 
cap.  86. 

NoTB  K,  p.  200. 

What  these  laws  were  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  the  Enslis}' 
every  reign  during  a  century  and  a  hdf^  desire  so  passionately  to 
have  restored,  is  much  disputed  by  antiquaries,  and  our  iniorance  of 
ikmi  seems  one  of  the  sreatest  defects  in  the  ancient  English  his- 
tory. ThB  collection  of  laws  in  Wilkins,  which  pass  under  the  name 
<f  Edwsrd,  are  plaiifly  a  posterior  and*  an  ignorant  compilation* 
Those  to  be  found  in  Ingulf  are  genuine ;  but  so  imperfect,  and  con- 
tain so  few  clauses  favorable  to  the  sutject,  that  we  see  no  great 
reason  for  their  contending  for  tiiem  so  vehemently.  It  is  probsble 
.that  the  English  meant  the  common  law,  as  it  prevailed  during  the 
reign  of  Edward.;  which  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been  more  in- 
dulgent  to  liberty  than  the  Norman  institutions.  The  most  material 
irtides  of  it  were  afterwards  comprehended  in  Magn«  C^harta. 

NoTB  L,  p.  218. 

ImpalU  p.  70.  H.  Himt  p.  370,  372.  M.West.  p.  225.  Out 
Keub.  p.  ad7.  Alured.  Beverl.  p.  124.  Be  Qest.  AngL  p.  388.  M 
Jhuris,  p.  4.  Sim.  Bun.  p.  206.  Broimpton,  p.  962,  980,  1161.  Gtr- 
TMe  Tilb.  lib.  i.  c^>.  16.    Textus  Boffensis  apud  Seld.  Spidleg.  ad 
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Eftdm.  p.  197.  GHd.  Piot.  p.  206.  Ord«rieiu  Vitilis,  p.  5S1.  Mfl^ 
M3.  Epist  St  Thom.  p.  801.  Oul.  Malms,  p.  52,  57.  Knyghton, 
p.  2354.  Eadxner,  p.  110.  Thom.  Rudbome  in  Ang.  Sacra,  voL  L 
p.  248.  Monach.  Roff.  in  Anff.  Sacza,  toI.  ii.  p.  276.  GKrald.  Camb. 
m  eadtfm,  voL  ii  p.  4 13.  Hist.  CSiyenns,  p.  615.  The  words  of  this  lart 
lustorian,  who  is  very  ancient,  are  remarkable,  and  worth  transrtibiiii;^ 
Rex  itaque  fiictas,  Willielmus»  qxdd  xn  prinelpes  Anglonim,  qtd 
tante  cladi  supetesse  poterant,  fecerit,  dicere,  cum  nihil  prosit,  os^t^ 
to.  Quid  enim  prodesset,  si  nee  unum  in  toto  regno  de  illia  ^ccttui 
pristina  potestate  uti  permissum,  sed  omncs  aut  in  gravem  pKiiper- 
tatis  aeromnam  detrusos,  aut  exhseredatos,  patria  puUoa,  aut  eftomtB 
oculis,  vel  csCeris  amputatis  membrin,  opprobrium  hominum  fiusCet^ 
ant  certe  miserrime  afflictos,  vita  priratos.  SimiH  niodo  trtOlEaiet 
oarere  existimo  dicere  quid  in  minorem  popnlum,  non  wAmm  ib  «^ 
ied  a  suis  actum  sit,  pum  id  dictu  sciaxixus  di^ieile  ot  ob  ixttouBMift 
erudelijtatenx  foitasyis  incredibile. 

NoTB  M,  p.  263.    - 

Henry,  by  the  feudal  customs,  was  entitled  to  levy  a  tax  for  tiid 
marrying  of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  he  exacted  three  shillings  a 
hide  on  all  England.  H.  Hunting,  p.  379.  Some  historians  (Brady, 
p.  270,  and  Tyrrel,  vol.  iL  p.  182)  heedlessly  make  this  sum  amount 
to  above  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money ;  but 
it  could  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand.  Five 
hides,  sometimes  less,  made  a  knight's  fee,  of  which  tiiere  were  aboujt 
WxtY  thousand  in  England,  consequently  near  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  hides ;  and  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a  hide,  the  sum  would 
amount  to  forty-five  thousand  pounds,  or  one  hundred  and  thirtv- 
five  thousand  of  our  present  money.  See  Rudbome,  p.  257.'  In  tn» 
Saxon  times  there  were  otdy  computed  two  hundred  and  forty-thret 
thousa&d  six  hundred  hides  in  England. 

Koi^  K»  p.  299. 

The  legates  a  latere^  as  they  were  called,  were  a  kiQd  ot  jteiegiatl, 
who  possessed  the  Aill  power  of  the  pope  in  9Q  ^'^  provlaees  ^dslf- 
mttted  to  |;helr  charge,  and  were  very  busy  in  exlien^fing,  as  w^l  |p 


exercising  it.    They  nominated  to  all  vacant  benefices, 

synods,  and  were  anxious  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  privileges,  wHIdIi 
never  could  be  fully  protected  without  encroachments  on  the  eirfl 
power.  If  there  were  the  least  concurrence  or  opposition,  it  waa 
always  supposed  that  the  civil  power  was  to  give  way ;  every  deed» 
which  had  the  least  pretence  of  holding  of  any  thin^  spiritttal,  aa 
marriages,  testaments,  promissory  oaths,  were  brought  mto  the  Bpif» 
itual  court,  an^l  could  not  be  canvassed  before  a  dvU  magistrate. 
These  were  the  established  laws  of  the  church ;  and  where  a  legate 
;nras%ent  immediatdy  from  Rome,  he  was  sure  to  maintain  the  papal 
claims  with  the  utmost  rigor ;  but  it  was  an  advantage  to'  the  lilag  to 
have  the  ar^bishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  legate,  beoama  4i 
eonneetions  of  that  prelate  witii  taie  kuunlana  teB4«d  to  atodenAatti 
-tteairtirci. 
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Non  O,  p.  29  L 


WUliam  of  Kewbiidge,  p.  383,.  ([who  is  copied  by  later  hi8torianii»>i 
ipffirttt  that  Ooof&ey  had  some  title  to  the  counties  of  Maine  and 
Aajou.  He  pretends  that  Count  OtHiSrey,  his  father,  had  left  him 
tl^ese  dominions  by  a  secret  will,  and  had  ordered  ^t  his  body 
■hould  not  be  buried  till  Henry  should  9wear  to  the  observance  of  it^ 
which  he, .ignorant  of  the  contents,  was  induced  to  do.  But  besides' 
that  this  story  is  not  very  likely  in  itself  and  savois  of  monkish  fiq-. 
ti.on«  it  is  found  in  na  other  ancient  writer,  and  is  contradicted  bjr.. 
w^m/d  of  them,  particularly  the  inoxik  of  Marmoutier,  who  had  better 

giportunities  than  Newbndgeof  knowing  the  truth.    See  Vita  Gaul, 
uc  Norman,  p.  103; 

koTB  ]^,  p.  2931   / 

The  stim  scarcely  abpears  credible ;  ais  It  would  amount'  to  xnuellf 
above  half  the  rent  of  the  whole  land.  Oervase  is  indeed  a  contem- 
poriury  author ;  but  churchmen  are  often  guilty  of  strange  mi8take|f 
of  that  nature,  and  are  commonly  but  little  acquainted  wi^  tb¥ 
public  revenues.  This  sum  would  make  five  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  Our  present  money.  The  Norman  ChroAicie' 
(p.  99o)  sayS|  that  Henry  raised  only  sixty  Ange\in  shillings  on  each 
knight's  fee  in  his  foreign  dominions;  this  is  only  a  fourth  of  the  sum' 
which  Oervase  sajrs  he  levied  on  England,  aii  inequsdity  nowibe  prob- 
able. A  nation  may  by  degrees  be  brought  to  bear  a  tsix  of  Ateeik 
■hillings  in  the  pound ;  but  a  sudden  and  precarious  tax  can  never  bii' 
imposed  to  that  amount  without  a  verv  visible  necessity,  especially  in: 
an  age  sb  little'  accustomed  to  taxes,  la  the  succeeding  reign  the  rent 
of  i  knight's  fee  was  computed  at  four  pounds  a  year.  Ther6  wer«' 
ditty  thousand  knights  feesinBng^d; 

NoTX  Q,  p.  295. 

ittk-l^iiephen,  p.  18.  tftiis  oonduct  appears  rlblent  aiid  i^t^tl^it 
biit  was  suitable  to  the  striun  of  administration  in  thos^  difj^,  ]^ 
ftthef  Geoffi:ey«  though  represented  as  a  mild  prince,  set  hin^  ^H,^*! 
'  ample  of  much  greater  violence.  When  Geoffrey  was  master  of  Noi%;' 
mandy,  the  chapter  of  Sees  presumed,  without  his  consent,  to  pt^ 
eeed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop ;  upon  which  he  ordered  all  of  thet^ 
with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their  testicles  W._ 
brought  him  in  a  platter.  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  44.  In  the  war  of  Tou-^ 
louse,  Henry  laid  a  heavy  and  an  arbitrary  tax  on  all  the  churcl^ei 
within  his  dominions.    See  Epist  St.  Thom.  p.  232. 

NoTi  R,  p.  807. 

.  HbHow  here  the  narratiTft  of  Viti-StepheQi^  who  was  seerttaiy  ^ 
Btdtet;  though*  ao  doubt*  he.  may  be  tuapeeted  of  partiality  l0W«|li» 
hfepation.  lKirdLyttl«tbnoliooaeatofolWtheatttlMadQrQl»JII|iita^ 
'  letter,  or  mt1nirnia»iftirto  of  Jtm^H,  bishop  «f  3Umd»n».wMdW 
~  to  Beoket  himseli;  at  the  time  when  the  bishop  appeeM 
TOtH   I.  41 
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to  ish»  pope  IWm  the  exeomnranieatlon  prantfimMdrii 
bSfprimate.  Mt  VMioiii  why  I  give  the  preference  to  ] 
axe^  1.  If  the  mendahip  ot  Fttz-Stephens  might  render  him  panfail 
to  Bocket  even  after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  the  dedared  enmity  of 
lihe  bishop  mnit,  during  his  lifetime,  nave  rendered  him  mcnre  par- 
tial on  the  other  side.  2.  The  bishop  was  moved  by  interest,  as  wt31 
as  ennity,  to  ^inTn^tiajn  Becket.  He  had  himself  to  defend  agakist 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  dreadful  to  aD,  especially  to  a 
nrelato ;  and  no  mtore  effectual  means  than  to  throw  all  the  bhune  on 
ms  adrersary.  3.  He  has  aotuaHy  been  guilty  of  palpable  ealamniea 
in  that  letter.  Among  these,  I  reckon  the  following.  He  affiima 
that  when  Becket  subMribed  the  Constitations  of  Clarendoui  he  said 
pla^y  to  all  the  bishops  of  England,  <*  It  is  my  master's  pleasure 
that  I  sho\ild  fbrswear  myadi^  and  at  pres^it  I  submit  to  it,  and  do 
reaobre  to  incur  a  pegury,  and  repent  afterwards  as  I  may."  How- 
erer  bai^Mrous  the  times,  ttid  however  n^ligent  zealous  churchmen 
were  then  of  morality*  these  are  not  words  which  a  primato  of  great 
aenae  and  of  mudi  seeming  sanctity  would  employ  in  an  assembly  of 
his  sufEnigans :  he  might  act  upon  these  principles,  but  never  surely 
would  publicly  avow  them.  PoUiot  also  sa>^,  that  all  the  bishops 
were  resolved  obstinately  to  oppose  the  Constitutions  of  Clsrendon, 
but  the  primate  himself  betrayed  them  from  timidity,  and  led  the 
way  to  their  subscribixig.  This  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  aU  the 
historians,  and  directly  contrary  to  Socket's  character,  who  surely 
was  not  destitute  either  of  courage  or  of  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities. 4.  Ilie  violence  and  injtistice  of  Henry,  ascribed  to  ]^m  by 
Fitz-Stephens,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  prosecution.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  iniquitous  than,  after  two  years^  silence,  to  make  a 
sudden  and  unprepared  demand  upon  Becket  to  the  amount  of  forty- 
four  thousand  marks,  (equal  to  a  sum  of  near  a  million  in  our  time,) 
and  not  allow  him  the  least  interval  to  brins  in  his  accotmts.  If  the 
king  was  so  palpably  oppressive  in  cfne  article,  he  may  be  presumed 
to  be  equally  so  in  the  rest.  5.  Though  FolHof  s  letter,  or  rather 
manifesto,  be  addressed  to  Becket  himself,  it  does  not  acquire  more 
authority  on  that  account.  We  know  not  what  answer  was  made  by 
Becket;  the  collection  of  letters  cannot  be  supposed  quite  complete. 
But' that  the  collection  .was  not  made  by  one  (whoever  he  were)  very 
partial  to  that  primate,  appears  from  the  tenor  of  them,  where  there 
are  manv  passages  very  little  favorable  to  him,  insomuch  that  the 
editor  pf  them  at  Brussels,  a  Jesuit,  thought  proper  to  publish  them 
with  great  omissions,  particularly- of  this  letter  of  FoUiot's.  Perhaps 
Becket  made  no  answer  at  all,  as  not  deigning  to  write  to  an  excom- 
mimicated  person,  whose  verv  commerce  would  contaminate  him-; 
and  the  bishop",  trusting  to  this  arrogance  of  his  primate,  might  ca- 
lumniate him  the  more  freely.  6.  Though  the  sentence  pronounced 
(m  Becket  by  the  great  council,  implies  that  he  had  refused  to  make 
any  answer  to  the  king's  court,  this  does  not  fortify  the  narrative  of 
Follibt  For  if  ^hia  excuse  was  jrejected  as  false  and  frivoLoua,  it 
would  be  treated  as  no  answer.'  Becket  submitted  so  fu  to  the  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  of  goods  and  chs^ktels,^that  he  gave  ansety, 
whioh  is  a  proof  that  he  meant  not  a$  that  time  to  question  the 
vathexity  of  the  kin^s  courts.  7.  It  may  be  worth  observing,  thai 
both  the  tether  of  Bjstoiia  Quadrapartita,  and  Gervase,  ewSmfth 
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nvf  wttbtn,  qpat  wiOk  lita-BlitikiBaM ;  and  th»  latter  li  not  uraal^ 
mrf  partial  to  Beeket.  All  tho  ancient  historiaDa  gire  tha  aama 
aecovnt. 

Nora  8,  p.  392. 

Madoz,  in  his  Baronia  An|;lioa»  (  eap.  14,)  teUs  ns,  that  in  the  thir* 
tieth  year  of  Henry  U.,  thirty-three  cows  and  two  bulls  cost  but 
eight  pounds  seven  shillings,  money  of  that  age;  five  hundrea 
sheep,  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings,  or~  about  tenpence  three 
farthings  per  sheep ;  sixty-siz  oxen,  eighteen  pounds  three  shillings ; 
fifteen  breeding  mares,  two  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
and  twenty-two  hogs,  one  pound  two  shillings.  Commodities  seem 
then  to  have  been  about  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  present ;  all  ex- 
cept the  sheep,  probably  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  fieece.  The 
same  author,  in  his  Formulare  AngUcanum,  (p»  17,)  says,  that  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Bichard  L,  mention  is  made  of  ten  per  cent,  paid 
ft»  Bumay ;  but  the  Jews  frequently  exacted  much  highmr  interest. 
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ASBdTT.^THE    SOLLO    BOOKS,    COM 

PLBTS  iN  FOURTEEN  VOLUMES.     By  lUr.  JiM» 
AMBorn,    16010.,  doth.    M  oanto  per  toltuM. 

roLlo*b  MUBETOM. 

HOLLO'S  riLSrELS. 
ROLLO*8  CQRRE8F09fDKJIIXm, 
MOLLOPS  Pmbi^OFHY.  WgUtk 
R0LL0*8  PHILOSOPHY^Air, 
HOLLO'S  PMLOSOPHT,  Fir*, 
XOhLO'S  PWLOSOPEr,  Afk 


mOLLO  LFJIRjnJTO  TO  TALK. 
BOLLO  LKJiRJtlJfQ  TO  READ, 
mOM.O  AT  WORt. 
ROLLOA'I   PLAT, 
MOLLO  AT  itCHOOl, 
MOLLO^S  rACATIQjr. 


«  MXPEiUMEJfTA 
t1»  OMHCpopoltf  nd  btft  MriM  of  javMito  booki  •vw  paUiilMi.*' 

OEMS  OF  BEAUTT:  OR,  LITERARY  OIFT.  Bditod 
hj  Bmilt  PiEoiTAL.  EmbeUishod  with  9  doga&t  ongnTings 
•ad  eolond  iUmtntioiu.  Splendidly  bound,  mofocoo  estn, 
MMrted  eolon,  ftiU  gUt,  ;f6U)0 ;  white  ciaf»  5^.60 ;  mnslm,  5^00. 

TEE  SOUVENIR  GALLERY.  An  iUiutnted  gift  book  Ibff 
•U  ■iwioni.  An  elogant  quarto  Tolume,  printed  in  enpeib 
style,  and  embeUiahed  with  18  elegant  eteel  maootint  engnT- 
ingf.   Uoroeoo,  gilt,  56.00« 

IBS  VIADEK,  A  SouTenir  for  the  Drawing  Boom  and  Par> 
lor.  and  Gift  Book  for  aU  aeaaons.  XUuatnted  with  U  cteel 
engniTiiQgs  by  the  firtt  artitta.  Bdited  by  Ekzlt  PnoiTAft. 
Qno  handaome  quarto  volime»  mnaUn,  gilt,  extra,  $bSIK(\  mo- 
loeoo,  gflt,  oxtra,  $bM. 

TBE  GIFT  BOOK  OF  OEMS.  A  Literary  Offering  for  aB 
leaaons,  Olnstrated  with  8  fine  ateel  monotint  engravinga  by 
the  firtt  artiata.  Bdited  by  Exilt  FsBCXf  al.  Bound  in  mo* 
0,1^  gflt,  8to.    ;f6.00. 


TBE  ROSART  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLK 
8to.,  eontaining  6  fine  new^  menotint  engraTinga  from  eela> 
brated  Scripture  aubjecta.  Bdit)d  by  Eer.  Bdwaao  B.  Hali. 
Xoioeco,  foU  gflt,  53.00;  white  ealf,  ;f4.0O;  mnalim  foU  gU^ 
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BSTELLK—THE   CHEERFUL  HEART,  A 

SILVER  LINING  TO  EVJ^RY  CLQVV.  By  Estbllb. 
16mo.,  copperplate  engriavings.  Muslin,  50  cents ;  full  gUt,  75e« 
The  name  of  the  authoress  u  a  sufficiem  recommendation. 

HALE  — KAN Z AS  AND   NEBRASKA.     The 

History  and  Geography  of  those  Territories,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Native  Tribes  and  the  ^migration  now  in  Progress,  ^y  Ep* 
WARD  E.  Hale,  with  a  map.  1  vol.,  duodecimo.  Paper,  60 
cent|^ ;  doth,  76  cents. 

«  A  book  for  (be  tiraefl.*>^JV:  F.  Jfinwr. 

^Noont  sliDuM  flUI  to  pomam  hiroaalf  of  the  inforaatiQa  pseteatedtai 
<tliif  MtvBctlwTolaine.*'— JIT.  K.  7VA«m. 

"Should  bis  in  the  hands  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  ftetoMCOA- 
4ltion  of  that  immense  region.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  alL** — Evening 
9>«e«asr. 

'  **  Perhaps  no  two  Territories  have  ever  awakened  mote  intei^  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  than  those  which  have  given  a  name  to  the 
hook  before  us."  —  Demit  Adneriuer. 

HIGGINS.—  THE  ANGEL  CHWDRBN;  OR, 

STORIES  FROM  CLOUD  LAND,     By  Miss  Cxablottb 

M.  Hipoiirs.  Muslin,  60  cents ;  full  gilt,  75  cts. 

**  In  this  woric  the  puiest  principles— love,  gentleness,  ohedienee,  benav- 
^m»  —  ire  incalcaited  in  the  most  original  tatd  attractive  manner.  The 
ninititry  nf  angele  is  hroqght  home  to  the  reader  as  a  vivid  reality.  Aod  in 
contemplating  the  other  world,  and  the  usually  dreaded  passane  thMier, 
Srhite  under  the  iaflueooe  of  this  author,  ifae  mbd  ktoks  forwain,  not  only 
without  fear,  but  with  serene  ideaaure.  The  close  of  each  stoiy  seene  lik* 
the  ceasing  of  a  soleaui  yti  enclianting  strain  of  music,  on  wmdi  tba  aool 
ia  home  u^aids,  while  the  flad  tear  staxts  to  the  eye.*' 

ISABEL  OARROLLTON.   A  PERSONAL  BE- 

T^OSPECT,  Ax^  Amerifiaa  ItoeL  One  yolume,  ISmo. 
Price  76  cents. 

^^  Th«n  Is  much  more  thai  Is  iiUenvting  %Bd  plra^tug  la  this  volume  tluui 
i»  ij3i)dea[  Mile  ivpuld  \mnii  tm*  14*  rxpeet.  Thrrt  !*  ■  rein  of  quiei  hiiiiiDi 
pvrv^dinf  evety  p?i|;»,  whicti  cuirim  tht  tead*r  %loti^,  u  it  wtrs„  by  n  fnn- 
tls  i^prll  —  hhTcatiuf  ttie  niiwt  iHEImp  cKicurrence  vt^Uh  tn  LulcttfiC  tla)o*t 
laAciv sting."  —  PAilaiteipAm  Evening  ,\^^t* 

"  ft  la  g  ebArniing  «triry.**  —  JV-   FT  Jotimal  (^f  Cbumeru. 

"  It  (*  toLd  i^'iUi  m  41*0.  ■  axwe  *ad  ■implkity  tlut  wiU  chana  the  itad- 
«,  and  keep  b^is  [ucinntfrtl  mun  tin  begin tifng  lo  the  clwe  of  ths  mtiunsb 
Tba  Indies  will  tind  mucb  m  iflle^cat  and  fieUKhU"  —  Otit  Ma<i,  Cpfwrtwi^  a 
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48        Ph%Uxp$^  San^son,  S^  Co*8  PuKica£i<ms. 
WATLAND.—  tee  elements  of  INTEL^ 

tECTUAL  THILOSOPBY,    Bt^Francis  Wat^and;  Prc»i . 

dent  of  Brown  UniTersitj.    12mo.»  cloth,  $\,25, 

"Tbte  work  /mbodiM  tb«  ripe  flnilta  of  m  lifetime.  Its  arraiifienieiitt 
condenMtiou,  and  perspicuity  aie  every  way  admirable."  — JVodlmcf  /»• 

**Buong  vensff,  simplicity  of  style,  and  excellent  method  characterise  diis 
VoUiroe  of  President  Wayland**."— A*.  T.  Evening  P00L 

(*  Will  supervede  other  treatises  on  the  subject  as  a  text  hook  for  students. 
In  «ar  readings  of  the  book  we  have  not  met  with  an  obscure  sentence.**— 
JMskFmC. 

«  Dr.  Wayhmd  to  a  deep  thinker,  a  dear  rMsoner.  and  has  such  a  eom- 
mand  of  language  as  enables  biro  to  present  his  opinions  in  a  clear*and  at- 
tractive form."— ffiffrcerter  PeltadnHn. 

*<  It  Is  enough  to  say  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  not  nnwortby  of 
one  of  the  most  philosophie  minds  of  the  country  or  the  age.'*— Au^MR 

WEBSTER,  —  THE  IMPROVED  HOUSE- 
WIFE, OR  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS;  with  engravings  Ibr 
Karketiiig  and  Carving.    By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Webster.    20th  thou- 

.  sand,  revised,  with  Supplement  and  Perpetual  Calendar.  12nL0., 
doth.    76  cents. 

**  The  Improved  Housewife  Is  Jdst  such  a  work  as  a  good,  intelligent 
American  wife  and  mother,  after  thir^  years'  experience,  would  give  her 
daughten  as  the  concentrated  and  available  experience  of  her  life,  in  thp 
doties  npoa  which  they  are  about  to  engage."  —  8L  Jete  JVsm; 

«*  It  to  pronooneed  by  a  female  friend  10  be  the  very  best  work  npen  the 
Mbjects  of  which  it  treats  that  has  ever  been  pubUahed.**  —  PkamMfkm 
AWclk  Jtmerienu 

"  When  generally  known,  this  hook  will  be  prised  as-  an  iodispeBialile 
manual  to  every  housekeeper."  —  Providmue  HermUL 

*■  A  roost  excellent  woHl" —JiPno  OHeanM  PieejfwnB* 

**  Irs  superiority  consists  in  lis  eomhiaing  seonoroy  with  good  coddnK** 

WILSON:  —THE  REOREA TIONS  OF  CHRIS- 
TOPHER NORTH,    8vo.,  doth,  with  portrait     Price  f  L25. 
<*  We  have  experienced  unalloyed  pleasure  from  a  pemsal,  and  we  coun- 
sel our  readers  who  value  reading  which  combines  the  rarest  enj^nie&t 
with  the  greatest  instntction  to  purchase  a  copy."—  JV  F.  Mtrror, 

**  Well,  of  all  refreifihing  bites  that  have  made  our  dry  mouth  water  in  this 
leiiefal  dearth  of  solid  hnmor  and  Immoious  solids,  this  last  product  is  the 
m(«t  regaling."— 0*ib  Stole  ./tfttrfiat.  * 

**  Sncn  vivacity,  such  graphic  description,  such  painting  of  flirfllisg  ex- 
ploits, such  newness,  and  ntness,  and  beauty  of  thought,  language,  and 
iOrle-it  woiiM  be  difllcnlt  to  find  elsewhere."  —  i^mfids  Kgprue. 

**  These  glorious  essays  sparkle  with' genius,  expand  tiM  heart  with  their 
genfailiQr,  and  penetrate  it  with  their  pathos^  They  ssovs  to  lauj^r  and 
to  teats,  and  add  hy  their  portraitures,  new  spleodor  to  natius."— .Attof 
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Phillips^  Sampsany  ^  Oo.*s  PubUcatiimf 

CASLTLK—THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  STEA- 

LINO,    By  Thomas  CuiLTXia.   Second  edition.   12ino.,  doth. 

Price  51.00. 

<*  A  inod«l  biognptajr.    TIm  Boblwt  tribute  ftom  Mi  wannest  friAnd,  end 
the  dnmt  thine  we  think  Culyle  l|is  evmr  written."  —  LmuL  UL  0«z«tt& 


ameaoir.'*  — A  t,  I^niwiMii. 


ESSAYS;    BEING   A    SERIES    OF 

EIGHT  "LATTER-DAT  PAMPHLETS.'*  By  TvoxAf 
Ca&IiTLB.    l^mo.,  doth.    Price  50  cents. 

•«  Tbey  have  all  the  peenliaritiee,  Tifor,  origlnalitr,  and  poiot  ftr  wMah 
OaiMe  la  eo  famous,  and  cannot  &il  to  be  nnnremuy  read.**  — >  Bmff  STaM^ 

M  Terse,  witty,  satirical,  and  written  in  tlie  style  and  with  the  auilt  of 
CSxlyle."  —  Frw.  Jeirat 

CEOLT.—  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BSIT- 

ISH  POETS.  With  a  few  Introductory  Observations.  By 
Key.  Qboeob  Cbolt.  12mo.,  doth,  doth  gilt,  and  moioooa. 
Price  51.00  to  $2.60. 

COLLINS,  GRAY,  AND  BEATTIE'S  POET^ 

ICAL  WORKS.  With  a  memoir  of  each.  12mo.,  d«th. 
doth  gilt,  and  mofoeco.    Price  5I.OO  to  ^2.50. 

CAMPBELL.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  l2mo., 
doth,  doth  giU,  and  moroeoo,  with  portrait.  Frioe  51.00  to 
12.50. 

COWPER.  —  THE    WORKS    OF    WILLIAM 

COWPER;  HIS  UFB,  LETTERS,  AND  POEMS.  Now 
first  oompk^  hy  the  in^coduetion  of  Gowperf s  private  eooa^ 
spondence.  Edited  by^the  Bey.  T.  S.  Obimshawb,  A.  IL 
P.  8.  A.  One  yokmie,  8yo.,  degantly  fflnstrated,  and  bound  ia 
dotii,  library  style,  doth  gUt,  morocco,  hdf  calf,  Tnrksy  fliS^ 
^t«  and  Tmksnr  sntiqQe.    Price  53.00.  to  56.OO. 
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OOLMAN.— EUROPEAN  LIFE  AND  JJCiJBP 

VERS;  IX  FAUILIAH  LETTERS  TO  FRIENDS.    By 
Hjutkt  Colmax.    Tiro  lolumes,  ISmo.,  cloth,    l^ce  gl^, 

*  fio  mail  !■»  bad  M»  Jhta  a  ciiaac*  to  gain  a  tbormigh  inrtf;ht  Into  th«  I'fc 
•ri  hi»ii««ni  of  EimiM,  hotli  In  the  cltl«8  and  the  country,  ainiwy  tli«  hifk 
C'>/  l«i'« .  4J  ha«  Mr.  Oulman.  He  ban  ^v«n  us  the  reHults  in  a  very  Jmo. 
^tfng  mvu*e>,  making  one  nf  the  nimt  readable  and  inntractive  booka  of 
hum  » 4  kate  ever  read.    It  will  11  ve  for  yean." — Dtmttfwlw  lUmim, 

^-^^^^  EUROPEAN    AGRICULTURE    AND 

SURAL  ECUNOMT,  From  pergonal  Obserration.  By 
BVBT  CoucAN,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  and  qf  the  Natfonal  Agricultural  Sodety  of 
tte  United  Staiea  and  of  France.  8vo.,  finely  ilhutrated,  doth« 
iRiraty  t^le.    ^lee  f5.00. 

*  ladtap—waMe  to  aay  penon  iUlowiag  africiittaial  purmita,  and  ahonM 
«•  hi  the  hand*  of  eve.%  '  fkrmer  *  thnMighoiit  the  country."  —  /«.  farwitr. 

•*Thr  »aai  valuable  book  for  the  agricultural  conimnnity  thai  baa  beea 
^MMMd  f»  yeaiB.  It  coniaiae  facts  and  siiggeetiuna  wlitrb,  if  acted  ok, 
^dHM  Inaeaae  the  weakh  of  the  lkni«n  iuttenaely.—  CaftiMtar. 


CHENET.^PEEP  AT  THE  PILGRIMS  IN 

nai    By  Mn.  H.  N.  Ghbk BT.    12mo.,  doth.    Price  ;(LO0. 

•■The  vailMM  ehaiacien  who  llguie  hi  the  tale  aio  all  diawa  with  a 
■MMtertylwiid ;  ttm  colh«|ay  b  beaatifbUy  Mtufai  and  eimple ;  the  iocf 
deaie  vaiied.  ahnadant,  and  excittag ;  ilie  language  and  atyle  of  the  work 
are  elaaaically  elegant  and  pleasing;  while  the  high  nHiral  and  religliiits 
•niM  pervading  the  wlmle  eonfbia  upon  It  a  charm  and  a  value  which  noth- 
iBg  elw  couM  create.  In  all  the  range  d  flction  we  know  not  where  we 
aiMid  tod  a  momexqMieiiely  drawn  w  lovable  cliaracier  than  thai  of  the 
Bevoioai  wWIe  the  nianly,  honorable,  and  estimable  hero  is  well  por* 
liafsd :  and  we  are  well  assured  tiiat  e  penttial  of  tlie  loves  and  adven- 
turm  «rf  Major' Athenon  and  Miriam  Giey,  combined  with  the  IbithAil  his- 
V**  '^  <fii«e»tie  pietare  of  the  Pllgrime  of  163ft,  wiU  amply  pewaid 

••  One  nr  the  fcw  American  novels  relating  to  the  fliet  settlement  of  th» 
eountry  which  have  merit  euwigb  to  obuin  a  t«cood  perusal.  Major  Atb- 
tneii,  MiHain  Grey,  and  PiMgrine  White  wttl  again  live  hi  the  pidtt  of 

gOUNTRT  I^CENES  AND  CHARACTERS 
0:$t  LIFE  XN  TBE  village:    'Wiiik  Aumiiioni  cnfAf* 
faigt.    10010.,  c|oth.    J»rice  60  centi.     ""    ^       '^    -'^   '•' 
'«  A  v«qr  pietty  Juvenile.'* 
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PiU8it^«,  &xmpwn,  ^  Oo.'t  PubUeatiotu.       43 
STAJUmARD    BRITISH  POETS.     Edit^   bj 

Epb8  Sakobnt.  12mo.,  with  elegant  portraits ;  bound  in  clothe 
olotti  gilt,  half  ealf,  full  calf,  Turkey  morocco ;  yarjing  in  prica 
from  $1  to  54-00.  ^ 

It  is  the  intention  et  the  editor  to  issue,  in  a  cheap,  elegant,  and  uniform 
•eries.  a  Family  and  Bciiool  Library  of  the  SUndard  British  Poet:^  This  is 
fbtetiaed  to  cuYnpri^e  th(«e  iweis  only  whose  works  are  unexceptionable, 
aiid  can  be,  with  propriety,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  of  both  sex*  s. 
\Tii^  heceasiiy  of  such  a  select  series  inust  be  obvious  ti>  all  parents  wh(»are 
sufllciently  n«miliar  w|th  literature  to  know  that  soma  of  the  favorite  writen 
of  a  century  ago  are  not  suitable  companions  Ibr  the  youn|(  of  either  sex  at 
the  present  day. 

There  have  already  been  published  of  this  series  the  Complete  Poetical 
Works  of 
MOMAS  CAMPBELL, 

eA^U£L  ROGESS, 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

WILLIAM  COUJM8, 

^ese  win  be  followed  immediately  by  the  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
TliDihsan,  and  at  sIkiR  intervals  by  ail  the  Standard  B«4tish  Poets  who  can 
be.  with  propriety,  admitted  into  a  series  of  this  diSKCription.  Of  thf  writers 
selected,  we  shall  give  the  complete  ieorks,  with  the  notes  of  the  authors 
without  omission  or  abbreviation,  with  such  other  notes  as,  in  the  editor's 
judgment,  may  be  desirable,  and  with  biographical  notices.  Of  the  CAitr- 
•Bix  snd  RoGias,  published  a  few  months  since,  we  select  a  few  nutics* 
frt>m  the  numerous  favorable  criticisms  of  which  they  have  been  made  the 

'  "This  collation  of  Campbelt*S  Poems  is  more  neariy  complete  than  any 
tiMt  Mw  been  praviously  made.**— JV)>Hft  Anurican  tUoiewJ 

<•  The  chief  feature  in  thin  beautiful  edition  of  Campbell's  Pnems  is  the 
very  ftill  and  excellent  life  of  the  poet  by  Mr.  Sargent.**—  Ckruda»Exami' 

<•  This  is  the  finest  libmry  edition  of  Campbell  that  we  have  ever  seen.** 
— >  Puritim  Rneorder, 

<»  Tlie  chief  teamre  of  thjs  series  is  the  careful  editing,  full  collection  of 
the  writings,  and  complete  personal  and  literary  history  in  prefatoiy  me- 
ibldlrs.  Mr.  Ssrgenfs  memoti^  of  the  two  authors  published  tbns  far  are 
full  Hf  ont-ofclre-way  rsading,  aiding  greatly  to  the  usual  ntock  of  knowU 
#dge,  touching  the  p<>et<4,  in  the  way  of  anecdote  and  literary  history,  and 
contributing  mnny  bfttierto  uncr  fleeted  pr«m9,  from  the  magazines  and  el  e- 
wberc  T>>eir  writlnss  ars  *houselioUl  wwds'  with  the  present  genera^ 
tion.**— JVl  T.  Ckurckman, 

•»  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Rogers  hSs  found  so  complete  an.  editor  in  this 
eonntrv  as  Mr.  Sargent,  wlMM*e  agreeable  sketch  of  his  life  is  well  worthy  m 

fcprp^Red  V •  these  sweet  and  giicefht  poem&  Rogers  slioald  be  popitlar  in 
I  UfiitHl  BtaieM,  tnasmncw  a^f  he  has  beeii  through  Ifle  one  of'tKs' bSht 
ftieods  aiwl  most  sineere  adn^ien  of  pur  countiy  Which  Liiglattd'ever'had.*' 
^=l!)r.  0.  BavAifT,  £sii.,  JV.  T.  Evening  Pott 

'S'**Thh  vv^Kime  reflects  the  bighesr  eredir  on  the  editor  and  publishers,  for 
•kfUfpB^V^^  ACcurary  ani  hsahty,  t]ualily  of  i^pbr,  nOi  wtboie  fsttiof 
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PhUUpt^  Sampson^ 4*  Oo't  PubUcatiom* 
UERVET.— MEDITATIONS  AND  QONTEMr 

PLATJOfiS.  By  JAJfW  HutTST,  A.  M.  To  which  is  pro- 
flzed  Ibe  life  of  the  Author.  ISmo.,  doth,  $VMi  oloth  gilt 
^1.50;  morocoo,  $%^, 

HOWITT,    COOK,   AND    LANDON.—  THB 

JPOBTICAL  WORKS  OF  MART  HOWITT,  ELIZA 
COOK,  AND  LSTITIA  M.  LANDON.  12ino.,  clo^  fLOO 
doth  gilt,  51.60;  moroeeo,  52.60. 

EEMANS.—  THE  POETICAL   WORKS  OW 

FELICIA  BEMAN8,  Complete  in  one  Tolnme.  HHUi  a 
Memoir  bj  Mie.  L.  H.  SioomunET.  A  new  edition*  from  the 
last  4jondon  edition,  with  all  the  introduetoiy  notee.  Bl»> 
gmntly  flloitrmted  from  original  designs.  Boimd  in  doth,  Ubmy, 
doth  gilt,  moroeeo,  half  call;  Turkey  gilt,  and  Turkey  antiqiM. 
Price  53.00  plain,  f  4.00  gilt,  |8.00  Turkey. 

**  The  UMMt  etofaal  edbioD  iNiUished  in  this  eoontxy.   Mtl  Blgoonuy^ 
mtmoir  Is  Nautintlly  writteo.*'— L.  JUxmium' 


THE  POETICAL   WORKS   OF  MRS. 

FELICIA  HEMANS.  A  new  edition.  Illustrated  with  sted 
rengrayings.  12mo.,  doth,  51*00;  cloth  gilt,  51.60;  morocco, 
52160. 

HEROINES  OF  SHAKSPEARK     Cbmprisiiig 

the  prindpal  Female  Characters  in  the  Plays  of  the  great  Poet 
EagraTed  under  the  direction  of  D.  L.  OloTcr,  from  drawingt 
by  eminent  artists.  One  yolume,  8to.,  96  plates,  doth,  53.00; 
doth  gUt,  5i.00;  morocco,  56.00;  haU  caU;  56.00;  Toiliy 
lull  gilt,  50.00 ;  Turkey  antique,  56.00. 

BITCHCOCK— OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLO^ 

or  OF  TBE  GLOBE,  AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSiB 
JN  PARTICULAR.  With  two  colored  Oeograplilcal  Mapi, 
■nd  Sketdies  oi  charaotariatic  American  FossiIb.  By  Bdwasb 
HtTGKOOOS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.   ^^doth.    Fdoe^lK 
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Pkittipty  Sampstmj  Sf  Oo.^s  PMicaHons. 
POPK— THE  POETICAL   WORKS  OF  AL^ 

BXANDER  POPE.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  thft 
Author.  12inQ.,  with  portrait.  Bound  in  eloth,  51.00;  (doth 
gilt,  51.50  i  morocco,  $2J5I^, 

POLL  OK.  —  CO  UBSE  OF  TIME.  Bj  Bob- 
n»  PoLLOS,  A.  M.  18mo.,  doth,  50  cents;  half  boundi  8i 
cents. 

PEBCirAL.--^TaE  PICTORIAL  LIBRARY 

OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION,  AND  FAMILY  ENCT- 
CLOPjBDIA,  Comprising  a  complete  Library  of  useful  and 
entertaining  literature,  designed  especially  for  Family  Bead- 
ing ;  the  whole  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  Sources.  By 
Waltes  PsbcitjlL,  a.  M.  Ulustrated  with  250  engravings. 
One  Tolume,  8to.  Bound  in  cloth,  53*^>  library  style  and 
embossed  moroooo,  53.50. 

THE    UNIVERSAL    LIBRARY    OF 

LITERATURE,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MIRROR  OF 
THE  WORLD.  Comprising  nearly  one  thousand  Articles  of 
useful  and  instructiye  Literature.  Forming  a  complete  Family 
Library  of  useful  Reading.  Edited  and  compfled  by  Waltu 
Fbbcitaxi,  a.  IL  Embellished  and  illustrated  with  350  en- 
gnvings.  One  volume,  Syo.  Bound  in  doth,  53*00 ;  libnuy 
style  and  embossed  morocco,  53-^0. 

BAIKBS.  —  THE  MABBIAGE   CONTBACT. 

By  Mifts  Habiobt  Baixm.    8to.,  paper.    Fiice  25  oents. 
REYNOLDS.  -^  OUB     CAMPAIGN ;       OB, 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAREER  OF  LIFE,  By  Rot, 
K  W1NOBB8TSB  BxTNouM.    12mo.,  cloth.    Price  88  oents. 

•■  A  book  of  high,  BobU  thooghts,  suggMted  by  the  fliets  of  histoiy  sal 
flis  vsvslasioM  and  pR»Bi«ea  of  Chrittlaiiity,  profound  coniietioiis,  whisli . 
hsine  tlietnd  and  gbuldsMd  ths  patbi  af  Acmtaadk*' 
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WOODWORTH.—THB  AMERICAN MISCBl^ 

LANr  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE.  ByFft^' 
cii  C.  WooowoBTH.  Elcigaiitij  iUostFated.  Xu  ten  TohMneti 
ISmo.    Cloth,  75  cents  per  vMuin^. 

"Tlw  ptan  of  this  woik  la  stmllBT  to  that  of « CbanbeiB'  M!anliu»,» 
wMeb  bw  Ibooa  so  populw  in  Oimi  lliiuin  and  Amorica.  It  it  aspeeiilhr 
adaiMwl  to ftunlly  PBading,  aodfAcma om i4  tlio elM»p!Pil  Httlp  VBm^^ 
Adwrican  Hteratiirt  fltUtti**  ^ 

M|i  coQUiiw matter  tliM  will  imatwi  pfswna  of  all  afM, airf  oonnif* 
■olid  infonnatioD  un  a  larfs  ▼arietj  of  topiea.**  —  B%gbU  Oraritr. 

•*  It  may  waU  be  Intmduead  into  eveqr  famllv.** — A:  f.  MtnMif, 

•*  Wa  aanaatly  eomniend  tba  book  lo  all  tbe  fBenda  of  Jutonfle  Improna- 
Taata  Onnily  fWtnie.  # 

i  oTcteke  Jttfanlle  nadlai,  nielj  If  •?«  eonalMb**— INM* 


yA— i  oTcteke  Jufonlle  nadlai,  niel 

'^^ym any  bc7 or ffrt  w^ lofee  to  iwd,  thia  iBtei9«tMif 
a<eeidadfliTorlia.'^-^iEL  A.£«if«r. 

«lfopaiemaeokl|ij|aflft«irabaloTadclindBefd  look  Itol^Nr  §«  ft 
^lUtae  iMixe  lo  plaaap'inteiest,  and  inMtxuct.*^-.  AteMdb^^ 

■^^ —  oycLjr  FRAmrs  sots  Am)  GiRLS* 


LIBRAE  T,  A  beautiful  eerieo,  compiishig  km,  ToliiaePf  s<)n«n 
18mo.,  with  eight  tinted  engravinga  fai  each  toIudm.  The  M« 
lowing  fr9  their  titlea  reepeotlTely ;  -^    - 

I.  rSM  I>KDpUStP8  BOrt  mr,imkeam«t0it. 
It  rrne  mnjfO  BMLLt  vr,  PtarU  to  he  mufU  J^, 
Uh  T9B  I'OOB  O0iMM  OBU^^KB,imdArmiim> 

VI.  TAS  WOJfDUlLFVL  IMTTEM  £40  OJT  JT/l*  CBKiQirS. 

By  Francis  C.  Wooowortr.    Bound  in  <^oth,  &^  cents  per  riA^ 
tune ;  cloth  gilt>  75  cents  per  yplume. 

**A  aKiit  capital  laiiw  of  books  for  Juvanilt  rsadan.'*— Ifencra  C, 

dCtfMMta. 

-  **  Mr.  Wond  woitb  poaapsasa  a  bappy  ^olty  of  eaterinf  «» the  tsfloa  of 

-  the  yonoK,  which  ha  duM  with  a  Jftdicidiia  care  which"  maka«  Ids  #«vk8 

always  valuable  a|«(  aafs  f or  thp  yombfyi)  n Msil'  who  ¥xm  fM,  Md  |uwy 

such  aa  *  Uncle  Fiank'  Is  tver  raady  lo  deal  out  lo  theau**--  frarcartir 


miCLS  FRANK'S  PJBSP  AT   TBS 
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Miiipi,  &mp$6ii,  ^  G>Ji  Puhlicdtions. 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  UINSTBiBL. .  Bf  Aba  Pot.     Pnct 
I«o«iitif. 

SCHOOL   soyas  for    the  million.     Bj  AiA  Fni 
«nd  J.  'W^.  O&BBM.    Half  bound,  20.ceat». 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SONO  BOOK.    ByAskl^na'.    l^«w 
edition,  rwiswL    Half  bound,  20  cente. 

NBWCOMB'8  SCRIPTURE  WEStWNS  ON  THE  HE- 
BREWS.   Parts  land  2.    Fxice  16  cents. 

SHAJ^SPtASB'S  (JOMPlMfM  WdMs.  Em- 

1kmii1i«diHfh#^te<i)l  engraving.    Supcarb  editibii;    EigbtToU 
unea,  imperial  Sro.     Uaslin,  ^1^00;   Ubrary  style,  520.00; 
calf  backs  and  eorners,  $2fy.Q^ ;  morocco  backr  and  comers^  ' 
fSlOO ;  morocco,  ftill  gilt,  ^40.00. 

This  is  known  as  the  Boston  lUnstrated  Heroine  Bditfod,  which 
received  the  unqualified  commendation  of  the  entire  press  of  the 
coutitk^,  for  clearness  of  type,  beauty  of  paper,  and  elegance  of 
iUttsti'rtittii,  ay  beittg  the  flneit  and  most  soniptivoiijif  ^tion  ever 
pttbl^Ikisd  in  AAeklea. 

<>  It  will  b^  ldiCWi<  Si,  piK  dEMltaiei;  fhr  ^tba  ShaliqiMn.*^— ibaii 


«  We  hive  fdr  yakn  desired  to  see  ttie  ImiDortal  baid  of  Avon  dnsied- 
IB  iiich  ftyle  air  tttli.-*'  —  au  Loui»  MUvmtb, 
MTbe  best,  in  tveiy  lespect,  ever  pubUidied  In  AoMsica,''— A*.  0. 


**  Tbe  paper  is  superb,  and  the  eya 
etaaiit  typoMaplQr.   WeadviMall«i 


luzariaies  u  It  wandtm  over  sach 
wlio  wtihtrsttpefbedliiiM  to  exaihine 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WOEKA  With 

a  fine  portrait.     Eight  volumes,  9ifo.     Muslin,  extra,  JIO.OO; 
Ebrary  style',  $\2S^\  morocco  backs  and  comers,  5L5.00. 

The  above  is  the  celebrated  Boston  Edition  of  the  great  drama- 
tist ;  and  in  its  typography  is  without  a  rival  in  this  country. 

SHAKSPEARB^S  COMPLETE  WORKS.     40 

illustrations.    Eight  volumes,  12iB0k,m«aUii.    Prioef&.00. 
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CRBTTON.— FATHER  BRIGHTHOPES;  OR, 

AN  OLD  CLERGYMAN'S  VACATION.   ByPAUX^CMr 
Toir.    ISmo.,  doth,  50  cents ;  cloth  ftill  gilt,  75  eentk 

«<AiMClMr  book  of  the  •mmmm*  uid  *SK«dy'  CHde  lUeratnft, and  dseid- 
•dly  tiM  kefli  OM  fV9  taf»  owr  n«d.**-^JIfMWMf  jjtar. 

**  riM  object  of  ttiis  ckorming  liul*  •tory  b  to  sbow  tiM  beauaflif  efid 
af  pfatjr  In  tiM  fiunilf.   TIm  monl  katon  la  imra  and  tapnmiv^^^  C 

•*  lliBn  to  a  cbani  ahont  (hla  Utik  Yohmia  wbldi  om  doea  not  aaally 

*^Wt  tnko  paftienJar  niaaann  In  caDliic  the  attantioa  of  our  iMian  to 
IL**— AMtea  PmC  *  " 

•*  A  capital  food  aloqr  la  thia.**—  TVtMMBir. 

**  Tho  hoar  jrou  apand  raadtna  it  will  9vw  bo  famoabaiod  aa  among  fho 
plaaaantaat,  and  tbo  loaaon  taught  will  na'or  bo  forget.'*  —  C  Jlwfcii. 

•«  A  book  anqiiaaiionably  moral,  unfoundly  religfcma,  laaping  allTo  with 
fiin,  briaiUag  witb  abanoaaa  of  wit,  navor  tadioua  avon  in  ila  moat  aiib 
ihMpaaaafM.>>-.jr.  rJlltfT«r. 

• HEARTS  AND  PAGES;    OR,  HOME 

LIFE  UNVBILBD,    By  Fattl  Csbtton.    Clotii,  60  centi; 
«lothfvUgat,75c«atf^ 

"  A  eollaetion  of  homo  atoriea ;  tboir  aim  i«  aocial  Imptovomant,  and 
they  convoy  many  a  good  laaion."^—  Jftwark  Jtivertiur. 

«Eacliof  thaaa  tttoa  la  a  delighlAil  littla  domoatic  akMeh, foieiUy ap. 
yoaling  to  our  beat  feelinga  and  principle!,  and  firaught  with  a  diatinctifo 
and  beneAcial  moral.  *> — &  Jokrn**  Obatrvtr. 

**The8e  aligbt  atoriea  convey  weighty  morab,  and  aomo  cf  tham  an 
MBOiingly  told.'*— PAiL  |r«;^i«ter. 

•*  Twelve  of  the  freiOieat'and  healthiest  atoriea  of  domestia  Ul^  that  wo 
kftvo  aaen  for  «  kmg  time  are  packed  away  in  thla  compaa  little  Tolumo  ** 
— PA&JMMm. 

**  Simplo  and  natmaL*'  —  Atnten  Meeordtr. 


^ BURRCLIFF,  ITS  SUNSHINE  AND 

ITS  CLOUDS.    ByPAULCBBTTOK.    18mo.,cloth,50centf; 
fuUgUt,75< 


•<  A  bright  and  pUhy  little  atonr.»  —  TrwOtt, 

•«  It  is  witty,  entortainingi  and  at  timea  yoiy  beautifia  and  pathetic.'' <-> 
DaUimet  ■  7>va  CTawa. 

«« You  will  laugh  and  weep  all  the  way  through.** —£««  O.  JUiwaii. 

*«  Another  oflbit  «o  onlUd  a  aimple  and  earnest  piety  in  ghiag  sunaldno 
to  the  aflkira  of  common  life.**—  Watdamn  and  Obttrttr, 

*«  Cannot  fiJI  to  a^al(au  and  aoatain  the  interest  of  the  leader.**—  fVif 
Budgwu 

<*  one  (^  the  books  tiiat  must  be  load." —£^  Hast 

**  Another  oi  thoee  bright,  sparkling  gems  from  the  pan  of  that  aiwiqrfl 
%  olcome  aathor.*' — M^MbwyptH  Vi&n. 

'•*  The  moat  touching  dedication  wo  have  over  nad.**—  C  XaaMle 
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JPhiUips,  San^MHf  4r  CoU  PMiceUi&ni. 

SHAKSPRAEE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Con- 
taining all  Jiis  Flays  and  Poema,  accurately  printed  from  the 
eoirected  copy  of  Geo.  Stefens»  Esq.,  with  &  Oloaaary  and  Kotea, 
and  a  Memoir  by  Qhalmen.  EmbeUished  with  a  fine  portrait 
and  12  stoel  iUnstratiotta.  One  Tolome,  Sto.^  MniUn,  53.00i 
fibrary  style,  5^.50;  mnslxn,  gilt,  54.00;  morocco,  gilt,  54.60; 
half  calf,  gut,  55.00 ;  half  calf,  antique,  55.00 ;  Turkey  moroe 
00,  gilt,  50-00 ;  Tnrhey  moroceo,  antique,  5O.OO.  Two  volumes* 
muslin,  53.60;  library  styk,  53.76;  fuU  gUt,  56.00;  morocco, 
fuU  gilt,  56.00. 

CABINET  EDITION  OF  SHAKSPEARWS 

COMPLJSTB  DRAMATIC   WORKS.     With  life  of  the 
author,  glossarial  notes,  &c.    Eight  yolumes,  16mo.    Muslin, 
gUt  backs,  54.6O;   nmslin,  full  gUt,  Octra,  59.00;   half  calf, 
.    aotiqiie  and  gilt,  512jOO  ;  Turkey  moroceo,  52O.OO. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS.  With  notes,  illustratlTe  and  explanatory.  I^arge 
12nio.    Muslin,  5I-OO ;  muslin,  gilt,  $\^ ;  morocco,  52.60. 

SCOTT.  —  THE   POETICAL    WORKS    OF 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART.  Complete  in  one  Tolume. 
With  all  his  Introductions  and  Notes ;  also,  Various  Beadings 
and  the  Sditor*s  Notes.  Elegantly  illustrated,  and  two  fine 
portraits.  8to.,  eloth,  53.00;  library  style,  53.60;  cloth  gilt, 
54.00 ;  moioooo,  54*00;  half  calf,  56.00;  Turkey  ^t  and  Tur- 
key antique,  56.00. 

«*  Decidedly  the  most  elegant  and  convenient  edition  ever  publislied.'*  -> 

— — TEE   POETICAL    WORKS    OF   SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT,    Including  *«Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 

"Marmion,"  '•The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  «*The  Vision  of  D<m 

.  Eoderick,"  and*  BaUads,  Lyrical  Pieces,  and  Songs.     ▲  new 

.edition,  with  portrait.    I2mo.,  cloth,  5I.OO;  cloth  gilt,  5L6O1 

0,  tZM, 
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